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PREFATORY  REMARKS. 


§ I- 

A/SS.  and  rare  books  e.vamined  by  myself  personally, 
and  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work: 


1.  The  Medicean;  in  the  Laurentian  Library  in  Flo- 
rence; examined  by  me  personally  only  with  respect 
to  En.  IV.  436.  In  all  other  places  I have  quoted  this 
MS.  from  Foggini’s  fac-simile.  The  MS.  itself  is  in  a 
slate  of  perfect  preservation,  except  that  the  ink  has 
become  very  pale,  and  that,  besides  wanting  the  first 
Eclogues,  it  wants  also  one  leaf  of  the  Eneis ; happily 
this  leaf  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  in  Rome, 
where  1 saw  it  in  the  year  1850. 

2.  The  oldest  Giidian;  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Guelferbytana  at  Wolfenbullel.  This  MS.  is  numbered 
on  the  back  70,  and  is  so  quoted  by  Heyne.  It  is 
numbered  903  in  Ebert’s  Catal.  Biblioth.  Guelferb.  1 
have  never  seen  any  MS.  so  full  of  alterations  and  cor- 
rections; often,  as  I think,  for  the  worse.  Ills  difllcult 
to  read,  and  the  interlineal  and  marginal  glosses  still 
more  difficult,  frequently  impossible.  It  does  not  so 
generally  agree  with  the  Medicean  as  has  been  supposed. 
Both  it  and  the  Medicean  have  been  greatly  overrated 
by  Nicholas  Heinsius,  Heyne,  and  Wagner.  I had  full 
opportunity  of  carefully  examining  this  MS.,  which  was 
obtained  for  me  from  Wolfenbullel  by  the  kindness  of 
my  friend  Dr.  Klcmm,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Royal 
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the  Valican  MSS.  I have  quoted  the  Vatican  P'ragiuenl 
and  the  Konian,  from  Boltari. 

In  (he  Laurentian  Library  in  Florence  is  a copy  of 
Uie  Homan  Princeps  of  Virgil  which  1 have  quoted  on 
one  occasion  only. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Dresden  contains  one  of  the 
only  two  existing  copies  of  the  edition  of  Virgil  pub- 
lished at  Modena  in  1475.  It  is  stated  by  Brunet  (Manuel 
du  Libraire)  that  this  edition  is  a mere  copy  of  the 
Milan  Ed.  of  1474.  This  latter  edition  I have  never 
seen,  and  am  acquainted  with  only  through  its  Variantes 
as  cited  by  Maittaire;  but  having  compared  those  Va- 
riantes with  the  Modena  Ed.  I find  sufAcient  discre- 
pancy between  them  and  that  edition  to  make  me  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  is,  not  a copy  of  the  Milan  £d., 
but  an  improved  etlilion  formed  mainly  on  the  Milan 
Ed.  as  a basis.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  which 
opinion  I shall  only  cite  En.  III.  329;  where  according 
to  Maittaire,  the  Milan  Ed.  rends  “me  famulamque 
faimilo,’’  but  where  I And  in  the  Modena  Ed.  the  much 
better  reading  “ me  famulain  faiuuloque.”  So  much 
care  seems  to  ni6  to  have  been  taken  in  the  formation 
of  the  text  of  the  Modena  Ed.  that  I esteem  it  as  of 
greater  authority  than  many  of  the  MSS.  and  have 
accordingly  made  much  use  of  it,  and  quoted  it  very 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  following  work.  1 may 
add  that  it  is  a beautifully  printed  book,  and,  being  at 
the  same  time  the  Arsl  book  ever  printed  in  Modena, 
affords  astounding  evidence  of  the  small  progress  made 
in  the  art  of  printing  beautifully  and  correctly,  1 will 
not  say  in  the  art  of  printing  quickly  and  cheaply, 
since  the  Arst  invention  of  the  printing  press.  This 
edition  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  both 
to  Maittaire  and  De  Bure. 

The  Dresden  Library  contains  also  a copy  of  that 
extremely  rare  book  (not  even  so  much  as  mentioned 
by  Brunet  in  his  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Pierius) 
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Ceutigationes  et  Varietaies  VirgiHanae  Leetionis  per  Jo- 
ban.  Pierium  Valeriannni,  Romae,  1521  (altered  with  pen 
to  1534).  When  I have  had  occasion  to  quote  this  work, 
I have  taken  care  to  quote  the  author’s  own  words 
(never  quoted  by  Burmann  or  Heyne),'  believing  that 
very  few  indeed  of  my  readers  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  the  author  himself.  The  Dresden  copy 
of  this  extremely  rare,  and  at  the  same  time  intrin- 
sically excellent,  work  belonged  to  Fabricius,  and  bears 
his  Antograph:  Georgius  Fabricius,  Chem.  Patavii, 
mense  Julio.  M.  D.  XXXX.  This  therefore  is  the  iden- 
tical copy  of  Pierins  whence  Fabricius  obtained  the 
Varietates  which  he  inserted  into  his  edition  of  Virgil 
published  at  Basle  in  1547,  a copy  of  which  edition 
is  in  the  Dresden  Library  and  has  been  frequently 
consulted  by  me  for  the  sake  of  Donatus’s  commen- 
tary printed  in  full  (for  the  first  time)  in  that  edition, 
commonly  called  (from  the  name  of  the  printer)  the 
Henrico -Petri  Edition. 

I have  frequently  had  occasion  to  quote  Henry 
Stephens’s  Ed.  1583  (the  place  where  printed  not 
stated).  The  Dresden  Library  copy  (the  only  one  I 
have  ever  seen)  of  this  edition  belonged  to  Taubmann, 
and  bears  his  autograph  corrections  for  his  own  edition, 
of  which  it  formed  the  basis.  < 

I have  made  much  use  of  Bersmann’s  Ed.  Leipzig, 
1596.  This  edition  is  valuable  in  as  much  as  it  con- 
tains in  the  margin  the  Varietates  of  a MS.  lent  to 
Bersmann  by  Louis  Camerarius. 

I have  made  constant  use  of  the  edition  of 
Daniel  Heinsius,  Leyden,  1636.  This  rare  book  is  ge- 
nerally stated  to  be  very  incorrect,  and  to  be  admired 
only  by  book  collectors  on  account  of  its  rarity  and 
the  beauty  of  its  typography:  “Peu  exacte.”  bronet, 
Manuel  du  Libraire.  “Referatur  sane  ilia,  si  ita  placet, 
inter  rariores  Elzevirianas ; interioris  tamen  indolis 
bona  habet  nulla.”  Heyne.  This  is,  I think,  an 
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unjust  judgment.  1 have  found  it  to  be  not  only 
beautifully,  but  correctly,  |iriiiied , and  I frequently 
prefer  Us  readings  in  llinsc  of  the  edition  of  Nicholas 
Ueinsius;  See  Comui.  En.  I.  744.  , 

The  edition  of  Nicholas  Ueinsius  which  I have  used 
is  (hat  of  Utrecht,  1704. 

The  Epistolae  Graecanicae  Mutuae,  which  I have 
occasionally  quoted,  is  a collection  of  Letters  attributed 
to  various  celebrated  Greeks,  edited,  and  furnished  with 
a Latin  translation,  by  Cujacius,  and  bearing  the  im- 
print:  Aurel.  Allobr.  1606. 

The  edition  of  Pelronius  to  which  I refer,  is  that 
of  Hadrianides,  .Amsterdam,  1669;  the  edition  of  Apu- 
leiuB,  that  of  Hildebrand,  Leipzig,  1842. 


§ H. 


Ilnrv  I have  been  received  by  Virgilian  editors  and  other 
learned  men. 


In  order  to  obtain  further  information  respecting  ray 
Author,  I have  visited  several  of  his  principal  living 
editors.  In  Sept.  I860,  I walked  all  the  way  from 
Utrecht  to  Helversum  and  back,  in  one  day,  in  order 
to  see  Peerlkamp.  This  visit  was  wholly  fruitless.  I 
found  a man  so  entirely  engrossed  by  his  own  views 
as  to  have  no  room  for  Uiose  of  any  one  else : one 
of  the  worst  arguers  and  least  rational  men,  not  to  be 
mad , whom  I ever  met ; in  one  word , exactly  what 
one  might  a priori  suppose  the  editor  of  Peerlkamp’s 
Virgil  to  be,  a man  wholly  destitute,  not  merely  of  all 
literary  taste,  but  all  literary  judgment. 

In  1846,  I became  acquainted  with  Phil.  E.  Wagner, 
at  Dresden.  1 had  for  four  years  such  intimacy  with 
him  as  it  was  possible  to  have  with  a man,  who 
however  unreserved  and  incautious  in  his  published 
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criiicisms,  i«,  to  o remarkable  degree,  the  Ver>'  opposite 
in  his  conversation.  I communicated  to  him  fTeeiy 
several  of  my  discoveries  respecting  the  meaning  of  his 
and  my  Aathor{  they  mode  no  impression  on  him. 
I remember  in  particular  with  respect  to  En.  II.  621, 
that  he  objected  to  my  view  of  that  passage,  that  the 
word  ‘defensor’  could  not  be  applied  to  an  inanimate 
object.  I produced  to  him,  the  very  next  day,  the  word 
‘defensor’  applied  by  Cesar  to  piles  sunk  in  a river 
in  order  to  break  the  current.  Instead  of  being  pleased 
or  convinced,  he  replied:  “How  happy  you  are  in  your 
citations!”  Phil,  E.  Wagner  is  one  of  the  most  minute 
and  accurate  of  Latin  grammarians.  His  eyes  are  mi- 
croscopic. If  there  is  a minute  bubble  floating  on  the 
cup,  he  is  the  man  to  detect  it,  lay  hold  on  it,  and 
explore  its  interior  with  the  point  of  a pin  or  bristle; 
but  ask  him  is  the  wine  red  or  white,  new  or  old, 
sweet  or  sour,  and  he  does  not  know  what  you  mean. 
To  Wagner  the  Eneis  is  not  a poem,  but  an  accidence 
for  teaching  schoolboys  Latin,  His  forty  one  Quaestiones 
Virgilianae  are  about  what,  do  you  think,  gentle  reader? 
about  Virgil’s  splendid  imagery?  about  his  extraordinary 
purity  and  dignity  of  diction  ? about  his  merits  or  defects 
relatively  considered  to  those  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Apollo- 
nius, Lucretius,  Milton,  or  Dante?  about  the  plan  or  scope 
of  the  Eneis.  or  of  the  Georgies?  About  Eneas,  orTumus, 
or  Dido,  Home,  Carthage,  Greece,  or  Italy?  No,  gentle 
reader;  they  are  about  ‘At’,  ‘Ah’,  ‘Ac’,  ’.Xd'.  ‘Is’,  ‘In’, 
‘Ex’,  ‘Os’,  ‘On’,  ‘Ouis’.  ‘Qui’,  ‘Hie’,  ‘Jam’,  ‘Nec’,  ‘Ve’,  ‘Et’, 
‘Qui’,  ‘Turn’,  ‘Tunc’,  ‘Isle’,  ‘Ipse’,  ‘llle’,  and  whether,  and 
on  what  occasions,  ‘Nalus’  should  be  spelled  with 
a ‘G’  prefixed.  I neither  joke,  exaggerate,  nor  per- 
vert; such,  no  less  in  spirit  than  in  letter,  are  the 
discussions  which  Ph.  E.  Wagner  has  thought  proper 
to  dignify  with  the  misnomer,  f)uaestinnc.<!  Virgitianae. 

Dr.  A.  Forbiger  has  inserted  into  his  third  edition 
short  notices  of,  and  extracts  from,  my  observations  on 
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Uie  lirsl  and  second  Books,  as  lliey  were  published  in 
Ihe  Classical  Museum  (bond.  1848);  also  of  iny  obser- 
vations on  the  third , fourth , flRh  and  sixth  Books, 
communicated  to  him  orally  in  Leipzig  in  1851.  Forbiger's 
notices  of  my  views  being  extremely  brief,  and  my  views 
themselves  having  been  greatly  altered  and  enlarged 
since  1851,  no  notion  whatever  eillier  of  the  nature 
and  scope,  or  of  the  particulars  of  the  following  work, 
can  be  formed  from  Forbiger’s  notices.  I found  For- 
biger  ready  to  admit  new  light  to  shine  on  his  Author, 
even  when  he  himself  was  not  the  point  of  radiation. 
No  other  commentator  or  editor  of  Virgil  whom  1 have 
met,  would  permit  of  a new  planet’s  throwing  its  light 
on  the  Virgilian  Earth. 

In  1850  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai  received  me  in  Rome 
with  perfect  politeness  and  as  perfect  heartlessness; 
embraced  me  with  both  his  arms,  kissed  me  on  both 
my  cheeks,  but,  though  Head  Librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
stirred  no  finger  on  my  behalf;  afforded -me  no  facili- 
ties whatever  for  my  investigations.  At  my  first  in- 
terview with  him  I made  him  a present  of  my  first 
Virgilian  essay,  The  first  Two  Books  of  the  Eneis  ren- 
dered into  Blank  lambic,  with  new  Interpretations  and 
Illustrations.  Remaining  in  Rome  for  some  months  and 
hearing  no  word  from  him,  I wrote  him  a note  to  the 
following  ellect: 

“Having  become  convinced  that  the  book,  with  which 
1 had  the  honor  some  time  ago  to  present  your  Emi- 
nence, and  for  which  I have  a great  value,  is  to  your 
Eminence  of  no  value  at  all,  I will  esteem  it  an  especial 
favor  if  your  Eminence  kindly  return  it  to  me,  and  so 
restore  his  strayed  child  to  the  weeping  and  discon- 
solate parent." 

The  Cardinal,  it  seems,  either  did  not  understand 
the  joke,  or  shut  his  eyes  against  satire  coming  from 
so  obscure  a quarter,  and  returned  me  the  book, 
accompanied  by  the  usual  insincere,  complimentary 
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note.-  When  1 came  to  Milan,  1 heard  at  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  where  Mai  was  well  known  before  his  pro- 
motion to  the  Cardinalate  (having  been  there  employed 
by  the  directors  of  the  Library  to  publish  the  Homeric 
pictures),  that  I only  met  from  him  the  treatment  to 
be  expected  by  all  persons  who  know  so  little  of  Mai 
as  to  suppose  that  he  wishes  success  to  any  literary 
efforts  but  his  own. 

I received  polite  attention  from  Dr.  Dozio,  Subprefect 
of  the  Ambrosian  Library.  He  presented  me  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Cynlhius  Cenetensis,  recently  edited 
by  him  from  a MS.  in  the  Library.  The  lucubrations 
of  Cynthius  Cenetensis  like  those  of  Philargyrius , and 
of  the  Inlerpreles  Virgilii  edited  by  Mai  from  the  Verona 
Palimpsest,  are  utterly  worthless;  mere  grammatical, 
and  not  even  grammatical,  nugae;  learned  dust  which 
were  belter  swept  out. 


/ 

§ ui- 

Some  [urlher  particulars  relating  to  this  Voyage,  to  my 
Six  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times,  and  to  myself. 


1 have  been,  as  the  title  imports,  twelve  years, 
twelve  of  the  fairest  years  of  my  life,  engaged  in  this 
work;  encouraged  by  no  one,  approved  by  no  one, 
patronised  by  no  one ; receiving  no  particle  of  assistance 
either  at  home  or  abroad  from  any  one  of  all  the 
numerous  persons  who  have  with  more  or  less  success 
cultivated  the  same  author,  except  alone  the  assistance 
which  I have'^reafed'  and  created  for  myself  in  my 
own  daughter,  who  has  already,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
two,  arrived  at  such  a degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  that  I have  not  printed  a single  Comment 
without  lirsl  submitting  it  to  her  censorship.  Many  and 
valuable  have  been  the  suggestions  1 have  received 
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from  lier,  allhougii  I have  not  specially  slated  (lie  fncl 
except  at  An.  //.  6S3.  The  work  is  entirely  orig:inal; 
all  the  views  pul  forward  ( unless  where  the  contrary 
is  expressly  staled)  exclusively  tny  own;  wherever  I 
have  at  first  put  forward  a view  as  niy  own , which 

I have  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  previously 
held  by  any  one  else,  I have  expunged  the  passage. 

II  any  such  passages  remain  unexpunged,  it  is  by 
such  mere  accident  us  must  occasionally  occur  in 
a work  of  such  extensive  research.  I have  even  been 
careful  not  to  quote  ( unless  where  I have  bad  new 
matter  to  bring  forward  respecting  it)  any  jwiraUei  or 
illustrative  passage  which  has  been  previously  quoted;  ^ 
and  on  this  account  have  rarely,  if  ever,  quoted  Iloraer,  \ 
aJU  the  parallelisms  of  that  author  having  been  sufQ-r 
ciently  pointed  out  and  discussed  by  preceding  ob- 
servers. 

These  Commentaries,  however,  are  not  the  sole  fruit 
of  my  twelve  years'  labor;  I have  pari  passu  trans- 
ferred the  six  Books  of  the  Eneis  into  my  native 
language.  That  work  has  been  a more  Herculean  task 
than  even  this.  Indeed  this  arose  out  of  that,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a mere  appendage  of  that,  all  these 
Commentaries  having  grown  out  of  the  searches  which 
I found  it  necessary  to  make  into  the  meaning  of  each 
separate  sentence  before  I could  honestly  undertake  to 
transfer  the  sentence  into  English,  As  I went  on,.  1 . 
found  that  almost  every  sentence  had  been  more  or 
less  misunderstood,  and  afforded  materials  for  a separate 
Commentary.  Hence  the  present  work.  The  reader 
will  perhaps  think  that,  the  meaning  once  ascertained, 
the  transference  into  English  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course;  he  is  greatly  mistaken;  a full  half 
of  the  dil'Qcully  remained;  viz.  to  convert  that  meaning 
into  English  poetry;  to  express  myself  so  that  my 
sentence  should  give,  flrsl.  the  true  meaning  of  Virgil; 
secondly,  (he  whole  of  lhal  true  meaning;  and  thirdly. 
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nothing  but  that  true  meaning;  and  should,  at  Ilje  same 
lime,  be  easy,  free,  nalural  and  lluent  English  poetry. 
No  one  had  ever  succeeded  in  such  attempt  either  in 
the  English  or  any  other  language.  In  ever>’  instance 
either  the  .sentence  became  not  vernacular  poetry,  or 
the  meaning  not  V'irgil's.  1 tried  and  failed,  tried  and 
tailed,  tried  and  failed,  until  I was  weary,  exhausted 
and  despairing.  U was  not  possible  to  succeed  even 
ia  a single  sentence.  I translated,  twice  over,  the  whole 
of  the  six  Books  into  English  Iambic  without  rhyme. 
The  two  first  Books  of  each  of  these  translations  I even 
printed ; I had  succeeded  tolerably  well  to  express  the 
meaning,  but  the  verse  was  still'  and  un-English,  just 
as  Voss's  similar  translation  is  slilT  and  un-German. 
The  work  was  sure  not  to  be  read  except  by  scholars. 
I was  not  deterred;  1 persevered  and  labored  on;  tried, 
like  a snake  or  worm  writhing  itself  out  of  a hole, 
to  wriggle  myself  now  this  way,  now  that;  all  in  vain; 
the  measure  was  unyielding,  — . must  have  its  alternately 
short  and  long  syllable,  — would  not  be  forced  to 
meet  Virgil’s  sense;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Virgil’s 
sense  was  unyielding.  — would  not  be  forced  to  meet 
the  measure.  In  this  dilemma,  I determined  at  last  to 
change  my  hand,  and  to  vary  the  measure  — to  alter 
my  rytbm  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  sense. 
“The  poem,”  said  I to  myself,  “will  be  the  more 
agreeable  if  the  rylhm  be  oeeasioaally  changed.  The 
chief  defect  in  Virgil's  great  poem  is  the  monotony 
inseparable  from  the  uninterrupted  succession  to  each 
other  of  ten  thousand  hexameters;  the  attention  at  la.si 
wanders  involuntarily;  the  mind  roves  in  search  of 
variety,  as  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  soon  turn  away 
from  the  most  beautiful  picture,  tired  of  its  very 
beauty.”  I made  an  infinity  of  trials,  and  at  lust  found 
that  I could  represent  the  sense  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
pages  in  succession,  in  one  kind  of  metre,  provided  I 
was  then  allowed,  perhap.s  for  the  sake  of  a single 
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proper  nmnc , lo  take  n difTerenl.  1 proceeded  in  thin 
manner  both  with  Krealer  ease  and  greater  snccess. 
1 found  this  new  method  answer  so  well  that  1 soon 
began  lo  vary  my  measure,  even  where  I was  not 
forced  to  it,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the 
reader’s  ear  from  being  palled  by  the  long  continuance 
of  any  one  measure.  1 was  the  more  encouraged  to 
adopt  this  principle,  from  having  observed  the  enlivening 
effect  of  Shake.s'peare's  intermixture  even  of  prose  with 
his  verse,  and  the  soporillc  effect  of  Milton’s  interminable 
decasyllabics.  Cheered  by  the  first  results  of  this  me- 
tliod,  1 went  much  further;  I abandoned  the  old  mea- 
sures and  set  about  to  make  new ; and , after  some 
trials,  fell  upon  a measure  (as  far  as  I know,  entirely 
new  and  my  own  invention)  which  enabled  me  to  con- 
vey into  English  the  Virgilian  sense,  with  a certainty 
and  precision,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  ease  and 
fluency,  wholly  unattainable  in  any  other  measure  or 
combination  of  measures.  I have  used  this  measure 
very  much  in  the  course  of  my  translation,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  fifth  Book,  lo  the  liveliness  of  the  subject 
of  which,  its  liveliness  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted. 
The  fourth  Book  alone  I have  not  changed  out  of  the 
lambic  measure,  having  translated  that  Book  only  twice 
(both  limes  in  lambic);  each  of  the  other  Books  1 have 
translated  three,  some  of  them  four,  limes. 

On  account  of  the  great  variety  and  continual  change 
of  measure,  I have  thought  it  advisable  to  indicate  the 
rylhm  by  means  of  accents.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  even  ordinary  poetry  were  always  printed  with 
such  helps,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
who  has  not  a well  practised  poetical  ear,  lo  know 
where  the  ictus  of  the  voice  falls,  in  any  measure 
which  deviates,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the 
.accustomed  Jingle. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  my  work  is  iiol 
a Iranslulion  at  all.  Very  well;  I ha\e  no  objeelion. 
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I have  not  called  it  a translation  inyseir,  and  am  nut 
desirous  it  should  be  so  called.  There  is  nothing  so 
very  flattering  in  the  reputation  of  translations  that  I 
should  be  anxious  to  have  my  work  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  them.  My  Six  Photographs  of  the 
Heroic  Times  will  be  found  in  a volume  containing 
all  the  poems  written  by  me  up  to  this  date,  and 
printed  two  months  ago  in  Dresden  under  the  title  of 
My  Book. 

I am  too  well  aware  of  the  utter  neglect  with  which 
authors  of  works  of  this  kind  arc  usually  treated  by 
their  contemporaries,  to  suppose  that  there  lives  one 
individual  who  will  trouble  himself  to  inquire  who,  or 
what  kind  of  a man,  he  is  who  writes  these  words, 
and  who  made  this  singular  voyage;  but  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  many  who  lU’e  sure,  according  to  the 
usual  fashion  of  mankind  in  such  cases,  to  begin,  as 
soon  as  he  is  dead , to  inquire  who  and  what  sort  of 
a man  he  mas,  I beg  to  say  that  most  of  the  important 
incidents  of  his  life  w-ill  be  found  more  or  less 
distinctly  pictured  in  the  poems  which  collectively  with 
the  Six  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times  constitute  the 
volume  entitled  My  Book,  and  printed  this  summer  in 
Dresden. 

Warned  by  the  misfortunes  of  others  that  a work 
like  this,  is  neither  of  the  kind  voluntarily  demanded 
by  the  public,  nor  of  the  kind  forced  on  the  public  by 
that  curse  and  ruin  of  literature,  the  Bookselling  Trade, 
1 have  determined,  instead  of  flinging  my  work  into  the 
barathrum  of  a publisher’s  warehouse,  to  leave  a cer- 
tain number  of  copies  both  of  this  Voyage  and  of  My 
Book  with  Mr.  Klemm,  Oberbibliolhekar  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Dresden , for  gratis  distribution  to  such 
persons  in  Germany  as  he  shall  think  litting,  and  to  send 
the  remainder  home,  for  similar  gratuitous  distribution 
in  my  own  country.  Both  from  Mr.  Klemm  himself, 
and  from  Mr.  Lossnitzer,  iWr.  Manilius,  and  the  other 
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olTicers  of  the  Dresden  Lilnary,  I have  mcl  Ihe  most 
uniform  and  obliging  allcnlion , for  which  I beg  to  re- 
turn my  best  thanks.  In  the  Dresden  Library  and  in 
the  company  of  its  enlightened  directors  and  officers, 
have  been  spent  during  a series  of  years  many  of  my 
happiest  hours.  1 shall  never  think  of  it  or  them  but 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Moritz  Lindemann,  author  of 
Dt  prima  quae  in  Convivio  Platonico  legitur  oratione 
( Programm  de.i  Gymnasiums  zu  Dresden,  1853),  not 
merely  for  a most  careful  correction  of  the  printer’s 
proofs,  but  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  such  a 
general  revision  of  my  MS.  as  has  greatly  contributed 
to  its  accuracy  and  perfection. 

And  now  — “longarum  haec  meta  viarum"  — this 
is  the  end  of  my  long  voyage,  and  a happier  end  than 
that  of  the  voyage  of  Eneas;  for  he,  just  at  the  goal, 
lost  his  travel's  companion  — him  who  was  the  “le- 
vamen  omnis  curae  casusque”  — while  L have  still 
iny  fellow  traveller  at  my  side,  only  the  more  endeared 
to  me,  ns  I to  her,  by  the  troubles  and  pleasures  we 
have  shared  together  on  the  way.  Reader,  farewell; 
and  should  you  be  inclined  to  make  a similar  voyage 
through  the  six  Books  which  1 have  left  unexplored, 
the  greatest  happiness  and  best  help  which  1 can  wish 
you,  is  a similar  companion. 

JAMES  HEMtr. 


W.mseniials-Stiiasse,  DRESPEN, 
■Inly.  1853. 
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1. 

ILLE  EGO  0^1  V^fONDAM  GRACILI  MODJLATl'S  AVENA 
CARMEN  ET  EGRESSCS  SiLVIS  VICINA  COEGI 
CT  OUAMVIS  AVIRO  PARERENT  ARVA  COLONO 
CRATIIM  OPUS  AGRICOLIS  AT  NUNC  HORRENTIA  MARTIS 
ARMA  VIRt.MOfE  CANO 


Imitatep  both  by  Spenser  and  Milton: 

“Lo!  I,  the  man  whoso  muse  whylomc  did  maskc. 

As  lime  her  taught,  in  lowly  shepheard's  weeds, 

Ain  now  enfurst  a farre  unfltter  taskc, 

^ For  Iruinpels  slerno  lo  chaunge  mine  oaten  reeds. 
And  sing  of  knights’  and  ladies’  gentle  deeds.” 

Faerie  Quecne,  st.  /. 

“I  who  erewhilc  the  happy  garden  sung.” 

Par.  Meg.  v.  /. 


4. 

riORRENTIA  MARTIS 

ARMA  VIRUMOl’E  CAKO,  TROJyE  I.U’l  PRIMUS  All  ORIS 
ITALIAM  EATO  PROFVGUS  I.AVIA-AnUF.  VF.NIT 
LTTTORA  MULTUM  lU.F.  ET  TF.RRIS  JACTATUS  ET  ALTO 
VI  SOPERUM  S.EV.F.  MEMOREM  JUSONIS  OR  IRAM 
MULTA  OCOOUE  ET  DELLO  PASStlS  HUM  CONDERET  URBEM 
LNFERRETUUE  DEOS  RATIO 


“Casto  I’armi  pictose,  c ’1  Capilano, 
Che  ’1  gran  Scpolcro  libero  di  Crislo: 


1 


2 


I 


Mollo  pgli  opru  col  scnno,  c con  la  maiio, 

MoUo  sufTi'i  iicl  glorioso  nc>|iiislo; 

E in  van  I'lnferno  a lui  s'  o])posc,  c in  vano 
S’armo,”  Ac.  ..... 

• ••••••« 

“0  Musa,  tu,”  &c. 

Ta.sso.  Gcrus.  Lih,,  I.  1. 

.\nd  sucli,  from  tlic  I)pfrinning'  to  Ihe  end,  is  llie 
Genisalemme  Lilierala;  a modernized  copy,  even  to  ilic 
.s7nyle  Slones,  of  llio  Viririlian  edilice. 

llonnF.NTl.V  MARTIS  .AHMA.  — MaIITIS  joilicd  vvitll  ARMA  is 

not  (as  a hasly  view  lias  led  some  commenlalors  to 
sujipose)  supercrogatoiy ; because  anna  is  not  a spe- 
cilic  term,  corresponding  In  the  English  arms,  and,  like 
it,  a)»plical)lc  only  to  martial  weapons,  but  a general 
term  applicable  lo  all  Icinds  of  implements,  martial,  agri- 
cultural (Georg.  I.  UtOj,  nautical  (En.  T'.  15),  culinary 
(En.  1.  181),  Arc.  Martis  is,  therefore,  a proper  adjunct 
lo  arma,  and  in  Ihe  jiresenl  instance  peculiarly 
proper,  because  it  was  incumbent  on  the  poet  well  lo 
distinguish  between  the  arma , the  subject  of  his  pre- 
sent poem , and  the  arma  of  which  he  had  treated  in 
that  former  poem,  to  which,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
he  makes  direct  reference.  Having  formerly  defined  the 
arma  of  which  he  was  then  treating,  as  those,  “(pi® 
sinl  duris  agreslibus  ^ — Queis  sine  nee  poluere  seri 
nec  surgerc  messes”  (Georg.  /.  160) , he  now  defines 
the  arma  which  form  his  present  theme,  to  he  arma 
Martis  (compare:  En.  1.  540,  where  hello  is  added  to 
armis  in  order  to  show  that  armis  means  martial  arms) : 
hence,  as  from  every  observation  which  tends  to  shew 
the  correctness  of  their  diction,  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  four  introductory 
lines  of  Ihe  Eneis.  For  a further  argument,  derived 
from  Ihe  same  source,  see  Comm.  En.  II.  247. 

Addilional  observations  on  the  use  of  the  term  arma  • 
will  be  found  in  Comm.  En.  V.  15. 
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Cano.  — Nol  simply  sing , as  in  Dryden’s  f^eiierally 
received  Iranslalion,  but  sing,  in  the  loud,  high,  heroic, 
and  oracular  style;  sound,  as  on  a truni/>et ; the  poet’s 
present  martial  song  being  placed,  by  the  lenn  cano, 
in  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  peaceful  [lastoral  which 
he  formerly  lilted,  modulatus.  Compare; 

“Oiini  iuni  arlc  eanora 

Coni[iactu  soliluin  niudulalur  unintliue  carmen." 

Culex,  US. 

and 

"Vos,  0 Calliope,  precor,  aspirate  eancnli.” 

/;«.  IX.  Ji'x 

and 

"Nee  bali,T  cceinerc  tulw,  nee  Cr.iia  veluslas." 

Claid.  dc  I'rob.  et  Olyb.  Curis.  V.  i'JS 

also,  Jul.  Scalig.  Poet.  111.  26. 

The  true  sense  seems  lo  have  been  perceived  by 
Voss  in  his  translation: 

"Wafl'en  crlonl  mciii  Gesang;” 

and  by  Spenser  in  his  imitation  (pioled  above: 

“For  trumpets  Sterne  to  cliaiingc  mine  oaten  reeds." 
TroJvF.  cut  raiMCs  ah  oiiis  itau.v.m  fato  fRoi  iors  lavinaoiik 
vENiT  LiTTORA.  — The  Ileyiiiaii  and  Wagnerian  pnnelua- 
tion,  and  Voss’s  translalion,  assign  fato  exclusively  to 

PROFUGUS : 

“Italiam,  fato  profngus,  l.aviniaque  vciiil 
Littora.” 

"Kam,  durch  Scliicksal  vcrbaunl,  gen  Italia,  und  an  Lavinums 
Wogendeii  Strand.” 

This  is  incorrect.  Fato  belongs  no  less  to  venit  than 
to  PROFUGUS,  the  two  words  profugus  and  venit  lieing 
intimately  united  together,  so  as  to  form  but  one  idea, 
that  of  coming  as  a refugee;  taking  refuge.  Compare 
Comment  on  '"improvida  turbut,"  En.  II.  WO.  Fate  not 
only  drove  Eneas  from  Troy,  but  (which  was  princi- 
• pally  in  Virgil’s  mind,  and  formed  the  subject  of  his 
entire  poem)  brought  him  lo,  and  planted  him  in,  Italy. 
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Therefore,  falo  Ilaliani  Lavinaque  liltora  venll  profu^is. 
And  so  (En.  X.  67),  “Italian!  peliit  falls  aucloribus." 

Sit:vAE  MEMOUF.M  jENONis  OB  iRAM.  — Saivus,  the  Greek 
dnvog,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  Knglish  /"eil. 

Dii.m  condebet  urbem  inferbetoiie  beos  i.atio.  — Not 
found  u,  or  the,  cihj,  and  bring  the  Gods  into  Lalium  (Bis 
die  Stadt  er  griindet’,  und  Troja’s  Cotter  in  Latiuin  fiihrle 
— Voss.),  but  (latio  relating  no  less  to  co.nberet  than 
to  infebret),  bring  the  Gods  into  I.atium,  and  there 
found  a city. 

UiiBEM,  — sciz.  Laviniuni,  sec  I.  2C8;  XII.  193,  191. 

I-NiiE,  — not  with  Ileyne  and  Thiel,  qua  ej-  re,  quo 
factum  est;  but,  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
exactly  corresponding 


■‘Alter  Alys,  genus  unde  Atii  duxere  Latini,” 

En.  V.  5CiS. 


and 


“Silvius 

Unde  genus  Longa  nostrum  dominatiitur  Alba." 

En.  n 763. 

ex  quo  Enca,  the  clause 

‘‘Mulluin  ille  et  terns  jactatus  ot  alto, 

Vi  siipcrum,  sa^vic  memorem  Junonis  ob  iram, 

Multa  quoque  et  hello  passus,  dum  conderel  urbcin, 
Inferret(iuc  Deos  Latio,” 

being  only  subsidiary  or  parenthetic.  See  Comm.  En. 
HI.  571.  IV.  484.  VI.  84.  741.  882. 

CiExcs  csDE  i.ATiNCM.  — According  to  the  boast  of  the 
Romans,  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  the  mixture  of  the 
Trojan  and  Latin  blood,  “«rt  dr;  *«•  ■/(yovo%t‘i 

^Tijoxay  ityhm  ifxm  fifutyfifrit  naiai  .Inriiiar."’ 

PujTAncn.  tjuesl.  Rum.  Ed.  Rciskii,  p 155: 

and  see  En.  XII.  823,  837. 
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14. 

mSIGNEM  I’lKTATE  VIBUM. 


PiETAS  is  softness,  tenderness  and  goodness  of  heart  in 
general,  whether  in  man’s  relation  to  heaven  and  in  spi- 
ritual matters  (our  piety),  or  in  relation  to  other  men  (our 
brotherly  love  and  charity),  in  which  latter  sense  it  has 
given  origin  to  the  French  Pitie  and  the  English  Pily.  It 
is  consUintly  opposed  to  Justitia,  the  strict  right  — the 
observance  of  the  law.  Pius  Eneas  is  therefore  not  Pious 
Eneas,  but  kind,  gentlehearted , tender  and  affectionate 
Eneas,  in  his  conduct  and  demeanour,  both  towards  hea- 
ven and  towards  hisbrethem  of  mankind:  who  does  both 
toward  the  Gods  and  toward  mankind  not  merely  what  he 
is  bound  to  do,  but  what  he  is  prompted  by  the  kindness 
of  his  nature  to  do.  Compare: 

“Kursus  amor  patriae  ralioiic  valenlior  omni, 

Quod  tua  Icxucranl  scripta,  relcxit  opus; 

Sive  pium  vis  hoc,  sive  hoc  muliebre  vocari, 

Confileor,  misero  inolle  cor  esse  mihi." 

Ovid.  Ex  Ponto.  1.  3.  29. 

“Sed  si  mate  firma  cubarit 
El  vitium  coeti  senserit  aegra  sui. 

Tunc  amor  ct  pictas  tua  sit  manifesta  pucllae.". 

Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  11.  319. 

“Jam  legis  in  Drusum  miserabilc,  Livia,  carmen ; 

L'num,  qiii  dicat  jam  tibi  malcr,  habes. 

Nec  tua  Ic  pictas  distendit  amorc  duorum.” 

Ovid,  ad  liviam.  Aug.  3. 

and  especially  Virgil  himself  En.  IX.  493. 

Figitc  me,  si  qua  cat  pielas;  in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite,  0 Ruliili. 

and  En.  II.  536. 

l)ii,  si  qua  csl  cocio  piebas,  quae  talia  curcl. 

See  vers.  548  and  Comm.  & vers.  607  and  Comm,  also 
lU.  42  & 75  and  Comm. 
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15. 

T.\NT/ENE  ANIMIS  f(ELESTlBUS  IK.-E 


Oft  iniiluled  line : — 

“In  hciivenly  spirits  could  such  perverseness  dwell?" 

V'nr.  Lost,  VI.  7nS. 

“And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage?  " 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  /.  12. 
“Taut  de  licl  enlrc-t-il  dans  I’anic  dcs  devots?"' 

boiLEAU,  Lulrin,  1.  12. 

Comiiare  (En.  XII.  S30): 

“Es  germana  Jovis,  Saturnique  altera  proles. 

Iraruni  tantos  volvis  sub  pcctore  fluctus.” 


16. 

UUDS  ANTIOUA  KUIT 


Fuit,  n'(/s  once,  and  w no  longer.  See  Coimnenl  on 
“Fuinius  Troes,  full  Iliutii",  11.  325;  and  compare  “Cam- 
pos ubi  Troja  full,”  III.  11. 


23. 

PUOOESIEM  .SEP  EMM  TtlOJ.VNO  A SANGHfiE  liGU 
AlIPIERAT  TVRIAS  OLIM  QU-E  VEUTERET  ARCES 
IIINC  POPU.UM  I.ATE  UEGEM  BELLOpilE  SllfERRUM 
VENTURtlM  EXCIDIO  LIDY/E  SIC  VOI.VERE  I’ARCAS 


The  third  and  lourlh  of  these  lines  are  not  as  siip|iosed 
by  La  Cerda,  Hcync  and  other  commentators,  taulolo- 
gous  of  the  first  and  second,  but  explanatory:  PorutuM 
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LATE  REGEM,  cxplniniiig  that  the  procemem  which  was 
being  derived  from  the  Trojan  blond,  was  a great  and 
martial  people,  (viz.  the  Homans);  and  vexturum  ex- 
ciDio  LiBY/E  informing  us,  that  this  great  and  martial 
ppoide  which  was  being  derived  from  the  Trojan  blood, 
for  the  sake  of  overturning  Carthage  (“Tyrias  quae  ver- 
teret  arces,”)  would  actually  perforin  its  mission.  Cotnjiare 

“Nunc  ape,  Dardaniam  prolem  quae  delude  sequalur 
• Gloria,  qui  maneant  Itala  de  pentc  nepotes.” 

£n.  n 756. 

where  the  single  Homan  people  is  indicated  by  the  double 
expression:  “Dardaniam  prolem,”  and  “Itala  de  genie 
nepotes,”  exactly  as  it  is  indicated  in  our  text  by  the 
double  expression  puogexiem  trojano  a sanguine,  and 

popun  -M  LATE  REGEM. 

Qu.e  verteret.  — Not,  w/iic/i  should  or  shall  overturn 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  oreiiurniny.  Comjjare  “.Mittunt 
legatos  qui  inonerent”  (Justin.  II.  1.5),  not,  nho  should 
or  shall  admonish,  but  for  the  purpose  of  admonishing, 
for  it  might  happen  that  those  envoys,  though  sent  for 
the  purpose,  might  not  actually  admonish. 

lliNc.  — Not  ex  hac  progenie,  but  ex  hoc  Trojano 
sanguine.  Compare  (vers.  238): 

“Certc  hinc  Romanos  olini,  volvenlibus  annis, 

Hinc  fore  duclores,  revocato  a sanguine  Teueri," 

in  which  passage,  not  only  exactly  similar  in  structure 
to  our  text,  but  actually  containing  the  very  promise  of 
which  Juno  had  heard  (aldierat),  “hinc”  is  explained  by 
“revocato  a sanguine  Teueri”,  the  counteriiart  of  the 
Trojano  a sanguine  of  our  text. 

Venturum  Excinio  i.ibv/E.  — So  (Cic.  Ep.  ad  All.  VIII.  7) 
“subsidio  venturus;”  and  Kn.  X.  214)  “Ibant  subsidio 
TroJ.!;.”  Also : 

“Hunc  nam  fore  regi 
Exitio  valcsquc  canunt.  ” 

Valer.  Flac.  /.  25. 
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Liby^.  — I cannot  apree  with  the  commentators,  that 
there  is  a particular  stress  in  this  wortl:  it  seems  to  me 
to  he  used  like  the  immediately  preceding  Tyrias  arces, 
merely  for  variety,  and  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
term  “Carthago,”  already  employed  at  verse  17. 

Sic  volvere  parcas.  — The  Parca>  are  here  said  vol- 
VERE  (i.  e.  volvere  vices , make  events  roll  on,  or  after 
each  other),  in  the  same  sense  as  Jupiter  is  said  to  do  ‘ 
so,  verse  2C6,  and  III.  375.  There  is  no  reference  whaU 
ever  to  their  spindle,  and  Voss’s  translation  (so  roll’  es 
die  Spindel  der  Parcen)  is  wrong.  — Compare: 

“Sic  N'umina  falis 

Volviimir,  el  iiullo  Lachesis  discriminc  savit.” 

Clalbia.n,  Rnpt.  Proserp.  III.  410. 


27. 

VETERISOfE  MF.MOR  SATURNIA  DELLl.  • 

Veteris.  — Not,  ancient,  but  long  excrci.ied,  long  accusto-  t 

med,  inretcrate.  Comiiare: 

“Rursus  cl  in  vclercm  falo  rcvohila  figiiram.” 

Eh.  VI.  440. 

“Veins  operis  el  laboris.”  Tacit.  Ann.  /.  20.  “Veins 
regnandi.”  Tacit.  Ann.  VI.  44. 


28. 

I’RIMA  OCOI*  ad  TROJAM  pro  CARIS  GESSERAT  ARGIS. 


Not,  with  Ileyiie,  “prius,  olim,"  but  foremo.n,  as  leader 
or  commander.  Com|iare:  Kn.  IT.  613  ^ Comm.  I there- 
fore beg  to  substitute  the  following,  instead  of  the  trans- 
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lalion  I have  given  of  this  passage  in  my  Metempsycho- 
sis of  tlie  Eneis.  Page  3. 

The  inveterate  war 
. Which  she  had  been  foremost 
To  wage  against  Troy 
On  behalf  of  dear  Argos. 


32. 

ET  GENUS  INVISUM  ET  n.\PTI  G.\.NY31EniS  HONOKES 


Gtcnus  iNvisu.M.  — Genus  Eleclrae  sciz.  as  placed  beyond 
doubt,  not  merely  by  the  context,  but  by  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Ovid.  Fasti.  VI.  41: 

“Tunc  me  poeniteat,  posuisse  fldeliler  iras 

In  genus  Electrae,  Dardauiainr|uc  domum.” 

Rapti.  — “Cum  conteinplu  dicilur,  ut  apud  nostrates 
entfuhrt,  quod  corruinpendi  ralioneni  involvit;  magna  au- 
tem  est  doloris  cl  conlcmpttis  conjunclio.”  — Wagner. 
There  seems  lo  mo  to  be  no  sulTicienl  grounds  for  un- 
derstanding RAPTI  lo  be  here  used  in  a contemptuous 
sense,  raptts  being  the  ordinary  expression  for  the 
sudden  k.  violent  removal  or  carrying  ofT  of  a person,  no 
mailer  by  what  means  or  for  what  purpose.  Compare 
Ovid.  E.k  Panto  I.  0.  1 : 

“Quae  mihi  de  rapto  tiia  venit  epistota  Celso, 

Protinus  e.st  lacryinis  huniida  facta  mcis.” 

where  rapto  is  simply,  carried  off  suddenly  or  violently; 
viz.  by  death. 

And  so  in  the  text,  rapti  ganymedis  is  simply,  Ga- 
nymede suddenly  or  forcibly  carried  off,  viz.  by  Jupiter, 
or  Jupiter's  eagle,  see  En.  V.  254: 

— quern  praepes  ab  Ida 
Sublimcm  pedibus  rapuit  Jovis  armiger  uncis. 
where  no  contempt  can  be  intended,  yet  the  selfsame 
expression  is  used. 
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34. 

nELIgUIAS  HANAUM  ATOUE  IMMITIS  AOntLI 


So  Lycophroii;  Cassandra;  — {apud  Mertrs.  lorn.  V.  972): 

llnoi^ftxai  dt  To^fi'UMTCi/v 

Tov  Krf^u(.ivyiov  nn’XKOk^  nuXaifiovo^. 


36. 

ACTI  FATTS 


*Si  fatis,  nulla  Jiinonis  invidia  esl.  Si  Junonis  invidia 
faligabanlur  quoniodo  dicit  acti  fatis?  Sed  hoc  ipsum 
Junonis  odium  falale  esl.  .-\^:elianlur  fatis  Junonis,  i.  e. 
voluntale;  ve]  fatis,  |>ro  malis,  ul  III;  182.”  — Servits. 

“Non  lain  quoniam  hoc  Junonis  odium  falale  erat, 
ut  Servius;  sed  polius,  quoniam  hi  ipsi  Trojanoruin 
errores  fatales  eranl.”  — Hevne. 

Not  only  these  two,  but  all  other  commentators  and 
translators,  as  far  as  I know,  have  wholly  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  which  is  not,  that  the  Trojans 
were  jaclali,  faligali,  or  agilali,  harassed,  or  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  the  fates,  {actus  being  never  used  in  the 
sense  assigned  to  it  in  such  inlerprclalion),  but  sinqily 
that  they  were  driven  onward,  or  toward  Latium,  by  the 
fates,  (acti  fatis);  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
driven  backward,  or  from  Latium,  by  Juno,  (aucebat 
LOSGE  latio).  The  result  was,  multos  per  an.nos  erra- 
BANT  MARIA  o.MNiA  ciRcc.’H : words  could  not  more  clearly 
express  the  opposition  of  the  forces,  between  which  the 
Trojans  were  placed ; an  opposition  on  which  hangs  the 
■whole  action  of  the  poem.  The  invidia  of  Juno,  con- 
cerning which  Servius  queries,  was  manifested  by  her 
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using  her  utmost  exertions  to  |uevent  the  Trojans  from 
arriving  at  the  place  toward  which  they  were  impelled 
by  the  fates;  i.  e.  at  which  it  was  fated  they  should  arrive. 

As  ACTi  FATis  here.,  so  “fato  [iroliigus  venit,”  verse  6; 
“sedes  ubi  fata  quietas  ostendunt,”  verse  "209;  “data 
fata  secutus,”  verse  386 ; “fata  deum  vcslras  exquirere 
terras  imperiis  egere  suis”  (Kn.  VII.  239J ; “fatisque 
vocantia  regna"  (En.  V.  656);  &c.;  through  all  which 
expressions  runs  the  one  constant  idea  of  the  fates  calling, 
forcing,  driving  (agenda)  the  Trojans  toward  balium. 


42. 

ITALIA  TEUCRORUM  AVERTERE  REGEU 


Not  merely,  turn  away,  but  turn  back,  from  Italy;  make 
him  turn,  so  as  to  show’  his  back.  So  Ovid,  of  Her- 
cules in  the  combat  with  Achelous  forcing  his  adver- 
sary round,  and  then  jumping  upon  his  back: 

“Impulsumque  manu,  (certiim  niihi  vera  fatcri) 

Proliaus  averlit;  lergoque  oncrosus  inhacsit.” 

Melam.  LX.  53. 

• 

And  Virgil  himself  (En.  IV.  389),  of  Dido  turning  her 
back  on  Eneas  as  she  goes  away  and  leaves  him: 

“ — Seque  cx  oculis  ’averlit  cl  aufert.” 

and,  En.  VIII.  207,  of  Cacus  driving  the  oxen  from 
their  stable  to  his  cave: 

“Quatuor  a slabiilis  praeslanli  corpore  tauros 
Averlil." 

Not  merely  turns  off  from  their  stable,  but  drives  from 
their  stable  in  the  opposite  direction.  Sec  Comm.  Em. 
I.  572. 
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48. 

II.LUM  EXPraASTKM  TR.ANSKIXO  PECTORE  FLAMMAS 
TCKBIRE  CORRIPUIT  SCOPULOQL’E  INFIXIT  ACUTO 


"Turbine.  Volubilitale  ventoruin.  Scopclo.  Saxo  eiiii- 
nenti.”  — Servibs. 

“Hub  sic  im  Wirbcl  cmpor,  und  spiesst’  an  ein  seliarfes 
Gestcin  ihn.” 

V OSS. 

“Ipsuin  vero  Pallas  fulniine  perciissuni  procellip  vi 
scopulo  cliam  allisil.”  — Heyne. 

“Iinpegit  rupi  acuUT.”  — Uu.eos. 

“Infixil.  Jn/Ii.vit,  leclioncin  quorundain  MSS.  facile 
prailiilisscm,  el  quod  statini  pracesscrit  transfixo,  unde 
evadit  inconcinna  cognatsc  diclionis  rcpelilio,  cl  quod 
cliam,  En.  A.  303: 

‘Namque  inllicla  vadis,  dorso  dum  pendcl  iniquo 
si  Sidon.  Apoll.  v.  197,  baud  lueretur  vulgalam  scrip- 
turam : 

‘Fixusquc 'Capharei 

Cautibus,  inter  aquas  flaminani  ruclabal  OUeus.’” 

W.VKKFIELD. 

To  whicli  crilicism  of  Wakelicld’s,  Forldger  adds:  “Pr.T- 
terca  cliam  acuto  scopulo  infigen(Ji  voc.  accoinmodatius 
vidclur  quam  infligcndi."  And  M'agiier : “aculo  scopulo 
inftgi  melius.”  “Erscldug  ihn  selbst  mil  dem  Blilze, 
und  liess  sodann  seinen  Leichnain  von  den  Wellcn  an 
die  Klippen  spiessen.”  LAOEwnc. 

This  inlerprelation  and  lliese  criticisms  are  founded 
allogelher  on  a false  conccplion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  fig  ere , which  is  never  to  fix  on,  but  always 
. either  to  fix  in,  or  to  fix  with,  i.  e.  pierce  with.  Sco- 
pulo infixit  acuto,  pierced  with  a sharp-pointed  rock; 
i.  e.  hurled  a sharp-pointed  rock  on  him,  so  as  to  pierce 
him  througli.  So  (En.  All.  721)  „Cornua  obnixi  infi- 
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gunt,“  Fix  iFieir  liorns,  not  on,  but  in;  infix  tlieir  horns; 
stick  their  horns  into  each  other;  stick  each  otlier  with 
their  liorns:  q.  d.  Cornibus  sc  imiLuo  infigunt;  “Re- 
linquere  vero  aculeuin  in  audienliuin  animis,  is  deinuin 
potest,  qui  non  pungit,  sed  inligit.”  Ih.iN.  Jun.  Epist.  1.20; 
and  exactly  parallel  to  our  text: 

“Salurnius  me  sic  infixil  Jupiter, 

Jovisqiie  mimeii  Mulcibri  adscivil  manus. 

Hos  ille  cuncos  fahrica  crudeli  inscrens, 

, Perrupit  artus:  qua  miser  soUertia 

Transverberatus,  caslrum  boc  Furiarum  incolo." 

. CicEKO  (transiuling  from  Aeschylus)  Tuscul.  (tuaest.  II.  10. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  passage,  I may 
observe:  1st,  that  it  is  easier  to  imagine  a man  pierced 
through  with  a sharp-|iointcd  rock,  than  flung  on  a 
sharp-|iointed  rock,  so  as  to  remain  permanently  im- 
paled on  it;  and  2ndly,  that  Ihe  accounts  given  of  the 
transaction,  by  Quintus  Calaber  and  Seneca,  agree  as 
perfectly  with  this  view  as  they  disagree  with  the 
opposite: 

Kai  yv  xir  xaxor  yo()or,  a yrj  avToi, 

(Star  irff&ex,  tnt  irporiiXf  xoXotyTiV 
tne  nuiiof  fiiyidoio  xui'  J.yxtXaSoio  dui(f(iijiv 
JIuXXu.;  l^ixiXr,v  tmxa^l)nXt  rtjaor. 

7/  p »Ti  xuitrm  uify  vn  tixu/iitroio  I'tyurto;, 
atOaXotr  nvfioxros  rerw  os;  uqu  -/oxpoir 

uiui  fxaXiyitx  ayuxra  di'<r«/i,((opo»  oipros'  nxpij, 
eij'olhr  fifpmoi’irn,  jiugvri  Bb  xHprrpor  uvSga. 
u/ttf  i i5«  fiix  duruiom  juXa;  cxiyr^aui  oXeOgof, 
yittt]  oyos;  BurjOBria  xui  UTQvyBJOi  ru.  ttovtm. 

Qulxtus  Caiab.  XJV.  567. 

And  so  Seneca;  who,  having  presented  us  with  Ajax 
clinging  to  the  rock  to  which  he  had  swum  for  safety, 
after  his  ship  had  been  sunk,  and  himself  struck  with 
lightning,  and  there  uttering  violent  imprecations  against 
Ihe  Deity,  adds: 
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“Plura  cum  auderet  furens, 

Tridcnte  rupem  subruit  pulsam  pater 
Neptunus,  imis  cxcrens  undis  caput, 

Solvitque  montem;  quern  cadens  secum  tulit; 

Terraque  et  igne  victus  et  pciago  jacet." 

Agam.  &52. 

And  SO  also,  beyond  doubt,  we  arc  to  understand  Si- 
donius  Apollinaris’s  — 

“Fixusque  Capharei 

Cautibus,  inter  aquas  Dammam  ructabat  Oileus." 

Not,  with  Wakefield  and  the  other  commentators,  fixed 
on  the  rocks  of  Caphareus,  but,  pierced  with  the  rocks 
of  Caphareus,  and  lying  under  them.  Compare  (En.  IX. 
701)  '“fixo  pulmone,"  the  pierced  lung;  “fixo  cerebro” 
(En.  XII.  537)  the  pierced  brain;  “verubus  trenientia 
figunl”  (En.  I.  216),  not,  fix  on  tlic  spits,  but,  slick  or 
pierce  with  the  spits;  and  especially  (Ovid.  Ibis.  341): 
“Viscera  sic  .aliquis  scupuius  tua  figal,  ut  oliin, 

Fixa  sub  Euboico  Graia  fuere  sinu,"  — 

pierced  and  pijined  down  with  a rock,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Euboean  gulf. 

Turbine.  Scopulo.  — Not  two  instruments,  a whirl- 
wind and  a rock;  but,  one  single  instrument,  a whirl- 
ing rock;  scopulo  turbineo;  in  mode  turbinis  se  circum- 
agente;  as  if  Virgil  had  said.  Solo  affixit  ilium  correptum 
et  transverberatuni  scopulo  acuto  in  euni  maxima  vi  ro- 
talo;  or,  more  briefly.  Turbine  scopull  aculi  corripuil 
el  inflxil.  Compare: 

“Pra?cipilem  scopulo  atquc  ingentis  turbine  saxi  • 
Excutit  ctfundilque  solo.” 

En.  XU.  531. 

“ ...  , Stiipet  obvia  leto 
Turba  super  stanlem,  atquc  cmissi  turbine  monlis 
Obruitur.” 

Stat.  Theb.  II.  564. 

“Idem  alias  turres  saxis  cl  turbine  crebro 
Laxal." 


Stai.  Theb.  X.  742. 


In  all  which  passages  turbo  is  not  a whirlwind,  or  whirl- 
ing of  the  wind;  but,  the  whirl  or  whirling  of  the  just 
mentioned  stone;  as  at  verse  594  of  En.  VI.  it  is  also 
not  a whirlwind,  but  the  whirl  of  the  just  mentioned 
thunderbolt. 

So  understood,  1st,  the  passage  is  according  to  Virgil’s 
usual  manner,  the  latter  part  of  the  line  explaining  and 
defining  the  general  statement  contained  in  the  for- 
mer; and,  2ndly,  Pallas  kills  her  enemy,  not  by  the 
somewhat  roundabout  and  unusual  method  of  first 
striking  him  with  thunder,  and  then  snatching  him  up 
in  a whirlwind,  and  then  either  dashing  him  against  a 
sharp  rock,  and  leaving  him  impaled  there,  or,  as  I 
have  shown  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning,  impaling  him 
with  a sharp  rock,  but  by  the  more  compendious  and 
less  out-of-lhe-w,ay  method  of  first  striking  him  with 
thunder,  and  then  whirling  a sharp-pointed  rock  on  top 
of  him,  so  as  to  impale  him. 

• From  Milton’s  imitation  of  this  passage,  in  his  Pa- 
'radise  Lost  (II.  180),  it  appears  that  even  he  fell  into 
the  general  and  double  error: 

“Caught  in  a fiery  tempest  sh.all  be  hurled, 

Each  on  bis  rock  transfixed.” 

Caro’s  translation  shows  that  he  had  no  definite  idea 
whatever  of  the  meaning: 

“A  tale  un  turbo 

In  preda  il  die;  chc  per  acuti  scogli 
Miserabil  ne  fe’  rapina,  e scempio.” 

Expirastem  TRANsnxo  PECTORE  rL.\M.MAs.  — Breathing, 
exhaling  'out  of  his  mouth,  the  flatties  of  the  thunderbolt 
which  had  pierced  his  breast.  Compare  Slat.  Theb.  XI.  1. 

“Postquam  magn.inimus  furias  virtutis  iniquae 
> Consumpsit  Capancus,  cxpiravitquc  reccplum 

Fulmen 

and  Ovid.  Met.  VIII.  356;  of  the  C.alydonian  boar: 

“Lux  micat  ex  oculis,  spiratque  e pcctorc  llainma.” 


to 
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50. 

,\ST  EUO  of.E  lUVr.M  INCEDO  HE(;l^,^  JOVISOUE 
ET  SOROIt  ET  CONJUX  L'NA  CUM  (iE.NTE  TOT  ANNOS 
llEt.I.A  GEno 


Incedo.  — “Wird  bosonders  von  der  I'eierlichen,  wtirde- 
volleii  Haltung  ini  Gange  gclirauchl ; vers.  500,  von  der 
Dido,  ‘Regina  incessil.'  Ruhnk.  zu  Teiiot.  Andr.  1.  I. 
100.  Eun.  V.  3,  9.  Deslialli  der  inajestiilisclien  Juno 
eigentliiiinlieli.  Nfjaioi'  Also  nielit  I'lir  sum, 

sondern  ganz  eigentlieh.”  — Tuiei..  ' . 

“Bui  I who  walk  in  awful  slate  above.” 

Brtdes. 

“Incedere  esl  ingredi,  scd  proprie  cum  tiuadaiu  pompa 
el  faslu.”  — Gesner. 

“Incessus  dearnni,  im|irimis  Jiinonis,  gravitate  sua  ' 
nojus.”.  — IIeyne. 

And  so  also  lloldsworlh  and  Ruaus.  . * 

I lliink,  on  the  eonlraiy,  that  incedo,  both  here  and*- 
elsewhere,  expresses  only  the  stepping  or  walking  mo- 
tion generally;  and  that  the  character  of  the  step  or 
walk,  if  inferable  at  all,  is  to  be  inferred  only  from  the 
context.  Accordingly,  “Magniricc  incedil"  (Li\.  II.  6); 
“Turpe  incedere”  (Catull.  A'AA'A'IJ.  (*");  ‘‘Molliler  inee- 
dil”  (OviD,  Amor.  II.  23);  “Passu  incedit  inorli”  (Ovu», 
Metam.  II.  772);  “Melius  est  incessu  regein  i|nam  im- 
jierium  regno  claudicare”  (Justi.n.  vi.  II.  6);  “Incessus 
omnibus  aniinalibiis  cerlus  el  iiniusmodi,  cl  in  sno,  cui- 
que,  genere”  (Pux.  A'.  3S). 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  is  not  on  incedo,  but  on  re- 
gina;  and  the  meaning  is,  / tvho  step,  or  ivalk,  oueen  of 
the  Gods;  the  dignity  of  the  step  being,  not  expressed" 
by  INCEDO,  but  inferable  from  regika.  The  expression 
correspomls  exactly  to  “ibit  regina”  (En.  II.  378);  with 
this  difference  only,  that  “ibit”  does  not,  like  incedo, 
specify  motion  on  foot. 
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JovisQUE  ET  SOROR  ET  coNJCx.  — Bolh  Ihc  cts  arc  em- 
phatic. JOVISQUE  et  SOROR  cl  CONJCX. 

Bella  expresses  llie  organized  resistance  which  she 
meets,  and  the  uncertainly  of  the  issue;  and,  being 
placed  tirsl  word  in  the  line,  is  emphatic. 


56. 

me  VASTO  REX  yEOLCS  ANTRO 
LCCTANTES  VENTOS  TEMPESTATESQOE  SONORAS 
IMPERIO  PREMIT  AC  V1.NCLIS  ET  CARCERE  FR.ESAT 
ILLI  ISDIGSANTES  MAGNO  CCM  MCRMURE  .MONTIS 
(TRCUM  CLAISTRA  KREMUST  CELSA  SEDET  /EOLUS  ARCE 
SCEPTRyV  TENENS  MOLLITQUE  ANIMOS  ET  TEMPERAT  IRAS 
m FACIAT  MARIA  AC  TERRAS  C(ELCMUl)E  PROFCNDUM 
OCIPPE  FERANT  RApmi  SECUM  VERRANTQIE  PER  AURAS 
r SED  PATER  OMKIPOTENS  SPELUNCIS  ABDIIIIT  ATRIS 
• HOC  METCENS  MOLEMOCE  ET  .MONTES  INSUI'ER  ALTOS 
IMPOSUIT  REGF-MyUE  DEDIT  OCI  FIEDERE  CERTO 
ET  PREMERE  ET  LAXAS  SCIRET  DARE  JCSSCS  HABENAS 


Celsa  SEDET  yEOLUS  ARCE.  — “Cclsa  in  arce,  extra  antrum, 
alto  in  montis  cacumine,  infra  (vers.  144)  aula  dicta, 
seu  regia.”  — Heyne.  ^ 

“Celsa  arx  est  domus  regia  in  cacumine  montis  in- 
slrucla.”  — TmEL. 

— “Hoch  silzt  auf  der  Zacke  bezcplert 
y^iolus,  sanRigt  den  Geist,  und  stillt  dcs  Zorncs  Empdrung.” 

. Voss. 

“Ed  ci  lor  sopra,  realmcnle  adoroo 
Di  corona,  e di  scettro,  in  alto  assiso, 
ly’ira,  e gl’  impeli  lor  mitiga,  e molce.” 

Caro. 

“y<»oiot  aantrtf;  i’  ano  nnft/f  axritrrfa  /spijoir.” 

De  Bulgaris. 
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"Higil  ill  his  hall  the  uiidiiiiiiled  iiiunarch  stands, 

And  shakes  his  sceptre,  and  their  rage  commands.” 

Drtdes. 

Eoiutj  is  not  represented  silling  willi  liis  sceplre  in  his 
lund,  on  tlic  lop  or  on  a peak  of  llie  mountain  wilhin  which 
the  winds  are  confined,  because  sucli  a picture  were  little 
short  of  ridiculous.  Neillicr  is  he  represented  silling  on 
a throne  inside,  and  in  llie  midst  of  llie  winds,  both 
because  arx  cannot  well  bear  such  meaning,  and  be- 
cause the  actual  career,  ill-adapted  as  it  was  to  be  the 
throne-hall  of  the  king,  was  still  less  adapted  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  interview  between  the  king  and  Juno. 

Let  us  sec,  if,  taking  the  several  words  of  the  pas- 
sage less  literally,  and  therefore  (as  I think)  less  pro- 
saically, we  do  not  obtain  a meaningfree  from  all  difficulty. 

ScEPTnA  TENKNS.  — Not  actually  holding  his  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  but  invested  with  regal  power,  in  possession  . 
of  the  suiireme  authority,  as  (Stat.  Theb.  I.  140): 

— “ul  scopira  Icncnlem 
“Fcedere  pr«cipiti  semper  novus  angcrel  hares.” 
also  (Ovm.  Ex  Ponto  III.  2.  50.) 

Regna  Thoas  habuit,  M.-cotide  clarus  in  ora: 

Nec  fuit  Euxinis  nolior  alter  aquis. 

Sceptra  tcnenic  illo,  liquidas  fecisse  per  auras, 

Ncscio  quam  dicuiil  Iphigciiian  iter." 

And  separately,  .sceptua  (as  in  £n.  I.  S2,  251 ; TV.  597 ; 
VII.  252;  and  innumerable  passages,  bolli  of  Virgil  and 
other  writers),  not,  literally  sceptre,  but,  supreme  do- 
minion; and  TENENS  (as  in  verse  143;  II.  505,  &C.), 
not,  literally  holding  in  the  hand,  but,  possessing. 

Sedet.  — Not,  literally  sits,  but,  has  his  residence, 
or  seat,  (the  ordinary  “Sedem  habet”)  as  En.  IX.  4, 
where  see  Servius. 

Ancfi.  — Neither  the  mountain  containing  the  dun- 
geon of  the  winds,  nor  an  elevated  throne  in  the  dun- 
geon, but,  according  to  the  most  common  use  of  the 
word  (compare  “Eundanlcni  arces,”  En.  IV.  260: 
“Arcem  atlollerc  Icctis,”  En.  III.  134.  “Quas  condidit 
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arces,”  Eel.  II.  61;  “Cum  laccras  arics  ballistave  con- 
culil  arces,"  Ovid,  Mel.  XI  509).  slrong  place,  slrong- 
liold,  burg,  keep,  scliloss,  castle,  royal  palace;  viz.  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  llic  mountain  and  dungeon. 

Mou.IT  ANiMOS  ET  TEMPERAT  IRAS.  — Tlie.sc  words,  like 
SEDET  and  TENENs,  do  not  refer  particularly  to  any 
present  act  of  Eolus,  to  bis . soothing  the  •winds  with 
his  sceptre,  or  from  his  throne,  but  to  the  general 
mollifying  effect  produced  on  them  by  their  coufineinent 
and  restraint,  under  the  command  of  a governor.  The 
words  are  connected  in  the  sense  with  the  preceding 

IMPERIO  PIIEMIT  AC  VINCLIS  ET  CARCERE  FRyENAT,  aS  if 

Virgil  had  said,  Premens  iinperio  suo,  et  fnrnans 
vinclis  et  carcere,  mollil  aniinos,  <fcc.  And  accordingly 
we  are  told  (verse  62),  ni  faciat,  unless  they  were 
thus  raollilie.d,  not  by  that  special  and  personal  conci- 
liation generally  supposed  to  be  expressed  by  the  words, 
scEPTRA  teners  SEDET  M0I.LITOCE , but,  by  being  kept  in 
prison,  and  under  government,  they  would,  in  their  un- 
tamed violence,  sweep  the  whole  world  before  them; 
to  prevent  which  consummation,  hoc  metcens,  the 
provident  Father  of  all  placed  them  under  the  mollifying 
influence  of  coniinement  and  a governor.  Mollio  (to 
soften)  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mulceo  and 
lento  (to  soothe) ; the  latter  being  to  produce  a softening 
effect  by  soil  measures;  mollio,  to  produce  the  softening 
efleetby  any  measures,  no  matter  how  severe  or  rigorous; 
in  the  pas.sagc  before  us,  vinclis  et  carcere.  Compare 
“Dentibus  mollilnr  cibus”  (Cici:ro,  De  Xat.  Dear.  II.  134.) 

“Usque  laboranlcs  dum  ferrum  molliat  ignis” 

lIoR.  Sat.  J.  IV.  20. 

The  whole  passage  may  be  resolved,  into  five  parts 

or  clauses;  the  first  of  which,  me  vasto 'FiiyE- 

KAT,  informs  us  that  king  Eolus  kept  the  winds  con- 
fined in  a strong  cave.  The  second,  illi  indign.\ntes 

FREMONT,  more  particular,  presents  us  with  the  prisoners 
impatient  to  get  out,  and  roaring  about  the  fastenings 
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or  enclosing  barriers  of  their  iirison.  The  third  clause, 

CELSA IRAS,  as  particular  with  respect  to  the 

governor  as  the  second  with  respect  to  the  governed, 
informs  us,  that  he  dwells  in  a strong  burg  or  castle, 
and  that  the  object  and  result  of  his  government  is  the 
sopening  or  mollifying  of  the  unruly  siiirils  over  which 
he  is  placed.  The  fourth  clause,  m faoat  ....  auras, 
explains  the  necessity  for  these  precautionary  measures 
of  the  Eternal  Father.  And,  finally,  in  the  liPh  clause, 
SED  PATER  ....  DEDiT,  there  is  a resume  of  the  mea- 
sures, followed  by  the  important  corollary,  out  . . . 
HAUENAS  (serving  as  a connecting  link  between  the 
whole  previous  description,  and  the  request  made  by 
Juno),  that  the  governor  had  authority  to  let  out  his  pri- 
soners ns  occasion  required. 

In  the  opinion,  that  the  arx  of  Eolus  was  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  cavern  of  the  winds,  I am  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  yui*P»s  Calaber,  who  de- 
scribes Eolus  as  going  out  of  his  house  to  the  cavern:  — 
fxtio  S'AioXirir^  aytiKoy  o&i  Xn!)(>or  umviv 

TitXn,  mvytqrfltv  aftigafur  afiift  miqriOi, 
xoiXu  xnl  ijjrtjtrrn.  dniiot  d’lyxiain  TtfXoyiai 
yiioXov  [jTTtojndao.  *i/tv  Se  ftiy  nior  toyttt 
cvy  T’ffto/cii,  xui  naifft  dvfoxmtifxa.  xtu  m iftTzey, 

Ad-Tirayyi  Jamoiy  niuiidiio  yixnot.  ^ 

Aiiai/  o/'  oint  ant9r,(tt,  fioXoty  d’txjonOe  fuXrx9(Hoy, 

XiQ^iy  it’  ttxaiunotaiy  nijog  fiyn  tvi/h  rpM/ir*;,  ' 

fyxX'  ttyfftnt  xeXfxfhtyoi  dixnjXFfg  ijvXtgoyrOt 
***♦•♦♦• 

/?!«  xot(irt’r;>'. 

y^■I^T.  Calab.  A71’.  473. 

and  by  that  of  Ovid,  whose  palace  of  Eolus  (He- 
roid.  XI.  65),  has  no  one  character  even  in  the  most 
remote  degree  indicating  an  identity  with  the  prison  of 
the  winds. 

I beg  to  submit  the  above,  I believe  entirely  new, 
explanation  of  the  whole  passage,  in  place  not  only  of 
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the  explanations  given  by  previous  Virgilian  commenta- 
tors, but  in  place  of  that  proposed  by  myself  in  the 
19“'  No.  of  the  Classical  Museum  & quoted  from  that 
Periodical  with  conditional  a])probation  by  Forbiger  in 
his  3'^''  Edition. 

Claustra.  — Neither,  with  Caro,  the  inclosed  place, 
or  prison  itself  (chiostri);  nor,  with  lleyne  and  Forbiger, 
the  vents  or  openings  (spiracula);  but,  primarily  and 
literally , the  locks  or  other  fastenings , and  therefore, 
secondarily,  the  doors  or  other  barriers  by  which  the 
passage  out  was  closed  (clausum),  and  made  fast.  I do 
not  find  an  instance  of  claustra  used  in  any  other  sense. 
The  Italians,  indeed,  designate  a place  kept  locked,  or 
secured  by  claustra,  chiostri  (cloisters);  but  such  appli- 
cation of  the  term  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
classic  writers. 

Therefore,  cmccM  claustra,  about  the  fastenings,  i.  e. 
about  the  fast-closed  barriers  or  gates,  in  niomenUiry 
expectation  of  their  being  opened.  Compare: 

“Non  nliler,  molo  quam  si  paler  ..^olus  antro 
Portam  ilerum  saxo  premat  imperiosus,  el  omne 
Claudat  iter,  jam  jam  speranlibus  tequora  ventis.” 

Stat.  neb.  X 246. 

“Siibtexil  nox  atra  polos;  jam  claustra  rigentis 
/Eolia  perciissa  sonant,  venturaque  rauco 
Ore  minatur  hiems.” 

Stat.  neb.  I.  346. 

— “Sex  rescrata  diebus 
Carceris  Xiolii  janua  laxa  palet.” 

Ovid.  Fasti  U.  455. 

Abdidit.  — “Verbarg.”  — Voss.  No ; but,  stowed  away, 
put  away  in  a place  apart,  or  by  themselves : first,  be- 
cause the  idea  of  hiding  is,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
opinion  of  the  lexicographers,  foreign  from  this  word, 
which  always  means  simply  putting  away,  apart,  (ab-do); 
compare  “abde  domo”  (Georg  III.  96);  “lateri  capulo 
tenus  abdidit  ensem”  (En.  II.  553),  &c.  &c. ; and  se- 
condly, because  it  was  plainly  Jupiter's  intention  to 
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pul  the  winds,  not,  in  a place  where  tlicy  could  nol  be 
readily  seen  or  found,  but,  merely  in  a safe  place  apart. 


73. 

raCDTE  VENTIS  SCBMEnS-XSOUF,  ontuiK  PrPPKS 


Servius  having  lefl  his  successors  Iheir  choice  between 
Iwo  inlerpreljilions  of  this  ))assage,  either  to  iindci'sland 
\UM  to  mean  strength,  and  vektis  the  object  to  which 
the  strength  was  to  be  given  (“I  venti  innaspra."  Al- 
FiEiu.),  or  to  understand  vim  to  mean  violence,  and  ventis 
to  be  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  violence 
was  to  be  inflicted,  viz.  on  the  Trojan  fleet,  Ruams, 
lleyne,  Voss  and  most  other  commentators  have  made 
choice  of  the  former  interpretation;  I very  much  prefer 
the  latter;  first,  because  1 think  incuHo  generally  expresses 
something  of  aggression  or  hostility,  and  therefore  although 
jierfectly  correct  to  say  incute  metum,  terrorem,  tram, 
into  a person  or  thing,  it  were  less  correct  to  say  in- 
ciiTF.  VIM,  where  no  violence  or  harm  of  any  kind  is  in- 
tended towards  the  recipient  of  thewM.  Secondly,  because 
even  if  the  expression  were  perfectly  unobjectionable,  yet 
the  two  successive  attacks,  first  on  the  winds  in  order  to 
drive  or  as  we  might  say  knock  (inculere)  power  into 
them,  and  then,  with  the  winds  so  strengthened,  on  Eneas’s 
fleet  in  order  to  sink  it,  were,  as  it  seems  to  me  at 
least,  if  nol  absolutely  awkw.ard,  certainly  not  very  ele- 
gant; thirdly,  it  is  nol  probable  that  Juno  liaving  taken  the 
utmost  pains  in  the  two  iinmeiliately  preceding  lines  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  Eolus  u[)on  his  prey,  would  in 
the  words  inccte  vim  ventis,  abruptly  call  oil'  his 
atlention  from  it  in  order  to  fix  it  upon  the  winds,  in 
order  to  inform  him  what  he  had  first  to  do  with 
^Ihem,  before  he  could  be  in  a fit  condition  to  spring 
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u|>on  the  game.  How  nnicli  more  probable  that  she 
said:  — A nation,  with  wlioni  I am  al  war,  is  sailing  al 
lliis  iiioincnl  on  the  Tuscan  sea;  attack  them  with  your 
winds,  sink  them  or  scatter  them,  &c. 

For  all  these  reasons  I give  a decided  preference 
to  Servius’s  second  interpretation,  already  justified  by 
him  by  tlic  authority  of  Ennius,  and  confirmed  as  I 
think  by  Ovid’s 

“Improba  pugnnt  hiems,  indignaturque  quod  ausim 
Scribere,  sc  rigUlas  inculientc  minas." 

Trill.  /.  II.  41. 

If  Ovid  does  not  use  too  bold  an  expression,  when 
he  causes  the  storm  incutere  minas  against  him,  i.  e. 
against  the  vessel  in  which  lie  was  sailing,  how  far  from 
bold  is  it  in  Virgil  to  make  the  storm  incutere  vim  against 
the  fleet  of  Eneas! 


78. 

OMNES  HT  TECUM  MEIUTIS  PRO  T.M.tBUS  ANNOS 
EXIGAT 


“Livia  sic  tecum  sociales  complcal  annos." 

Ovid.  Trill.  II.  161. 


82. 

TU  Mini  OL'ODCUNOUE  HOC  REGXI  TU  SCEPTRA  JOVEMOUE 
CONCIUAS  TU  PAS  EPULIS  ACCL'MBERE  DIVUM 
NIMBORUMOUE  FACTS  lEMPESTATU.MOUE  POTENTEM 


“Tuis  in  me  offleiis  debeo  totuiii  hoc  ventorum  reg- 
nuin.”  — AVac.ner.  Viry.  Br.  En. 

“Du  hast  diesc  Gcwall,  dii  Jiipilcrs  Tliibl  und  den  Zeptor 
Mir  ja  vcrschalTl." 

Voss. 
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“These  airy  kingdoms,  and  this  wide  command. 

Arc  all  Ihe  presents  of  your  bounteous  band.” 

Oryden. 

No;  bill  the  very  contrary:  this  petty  domain  of  mine; 
this  domain  of  mine,  such  ns  it  is.  Compare: 

“Tu  dccus  hoc  quodeunque  lyric,  primusque  dedisti 
Non  vulgare  loqui,  et  famam  sperare  sepulchro." 

SiAr.  Silv.  V.  III.  213. 

Tr,  TU,  TU.  — Tlie  second  person,  generally  not  ex- 
pressed at  all , repealed  here  three  times , is  in  the 
highest  degree  emphatic. 


85. 

Il^C  UBI  DICTA  CAVUM  CONVKItSA  CUSPIDE  MO.VTEM 
IMPULIT  IN  LATUS 


“Egregie  dei  el  polentia  et  impeluosum  ohsequium  de- 
claralur,  uno  sub  iclu  monte  non  (ut  oliin  accipiebam) 
in  lalus  dimolo , verum  latere  inonlis  percusso  hasta 
dei,  perruplo  el  sic  pulefacto”  ....  “haslain  inlor-" 
quet,  immillil,  ruplaquc  rupe  viam  venlis  fadt  qua 
erumpant."  — Hf.yhe. 

“Iclu  sceplri  partem  montis  in  lalus  versus  protru- 
dil,  ut  foramine,  hialu  facto,  omnes  venli  simul  prorum- 
pere  possinl.”  — FonBicEn. 

— “At  cavernoso  monte 
Con  lo  scettro  d'un  urlo  it  franco  aperse." 

Caro. 

— “Hurled  against  the  mountain  side 
His  quivering  spear,  and  all  the  God  applied.” 

Dbybes. 

“Zum  Iiolilcn  Gcbirg’  hinwendend  die  Spitze 
Selling  cr  die  Seif.” 

’ Voss. 

Impulit.  — “Contorsit.”  — Gesner. 
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To  all  Uiese  interpretations  there  seem  to  me  to  be 
these  two  decisive  general  objections;  first,  that  the  cave 
being  provided  with  clauttra  (see  verse  60,  and  Com- 
ment), the  violent  brejiking  it  open,  either  by  pushing 
the  mountain  to  one  side,  or  by  making  a breach  in 
its  parietes , was  uncalled  for,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  llie  poetic  maxim : 

“Nec  Deue  Intcrsit  nisi  di^nus  vindicc  nodus.’’ 
Secondly,  that  it  i^  very  unlikely  that  the  poet  who  de- 
scribes at  such  length  the  forcing  open  of  the  door  of 
Priam's  palace  by  I^yrrhus,  and  of  the  cave  of  Cacus 
by  Hert;ules,  would  have  disposed  of  Eolus's  either 
removing  the  whole  mountain  from  its  base,  or  breaking 
by  main  force  into  its  cavity,  as  briefly,  in  the  very 
same  terms,  and  with  no  greater  emphasis  than  he  might 
have  described  the  pushing  open  of  a common  door. 

I therefore  reject  all  these  explanations,  and,  follow- 
ing the  strict  grammatical  construction,  understand 
the  meaning  to  be,  Pushed  the  hollow  mountain  on  the 
side  with  his  spear  turned  towards  it;  i.  e.  turned  his 
spear  towards  the  hollow  mountain’s  side,  and  pushed 
.the  hollow  mountain’s  side  with  it.  See  Comm.  En.  II.  131. 

CusproE  MONTEM  iMPVLiT.  — Nol,  /lunff  his  spear  against 
the  mountain,  because  in  the.  few  instances  which  are 
to  be  found  of  impellerc  used  in  this  sense,  the  object 
flung  is  always  put  in  the  accusative,  not  the  ablative. 
Cofnpare : 

— “inque  meos  ferrum  flammasque  penales 
• Inipulit.” 

Ovid,  Mclaw.  XII.  551. 

‘,‘Telum  ingciis  avidc,  el  quanlo  non  ante  lacerto 
’ Impulit.” 

Stat.  Thcb.  nil.  6S4. 

but,  simply,  and  conformably  with  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term , pushed  the  mountain  with  his  spear. 

— *‘Et  dexlra  discedens  impulil  allani. 

Hand  ignara  modi,  puppim.” 

Em.  X.  246. 

• 4 
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Cavi’m  montem.  — The  liollow  inounlnin,  i.  e.  that 
pari  of  the  hollow  mountain  where  the  claustra  were, 
or  which  formed  'the  claustra;  tliis  new  term  being 
used,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  to  avoid 
minute  particularization. 

In  laths.  — Not,  sideways,  or  to  one  side,  as  (Stat. 
Theb.  IX.  SO),  “Sese  dominumquc  retorsit  in  lalus,” 
but,  on  its  side,  as  (En.  XII.  505),  “..dineas  Kululum 
Sucroncm  ....  excipil  in  latus la^^es  him  on  the  side ; 
wounds  him  in  the  side,  and  so,  correctly,  l)e  Bulgaris; 
“Ti'ye  The  expression,  lalus  montis 

occurs  again  in  Georg.  IV.  418,  and,  as  it  hajjpens,  in 
connexion  with  a cave ; 

— “Esl  specus  ingciis 
Exesi  latere  in  montis 

also  in  Silius  Italicus  (IV.  524): 

“Avulsum  montis  volvit  latns." 

CoNVF.RSA.  — Turned  towards  the  mountain;  or,  as 
we  would  say,  with  his  spear  levelled  against  the  moun- 
tain. So: 

— “In  me  convertite  ferrnm.” 

En.  IX.  437.  * 

“Video  P.  C.  in  me  omnium  vcslrum  ora  alque  ocnlos 
esse  conversos.”  — Cic.  in  Catnl.  IV.  1.  ' 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  analysis,  I may  ob- 
serve further:  first,  that  impeUere  is  the  word  specially 
emi)loyed  both  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  and  by  other 
Latin  writers  to  express  the  forcible  luishing,  or  Llirowing  « 
open,  of  gates  or  other  barriers.  See  Kn.  VII.  621 ; 

— “Inipulit  ips.i  nianu  portas.”  , 

where  observe  the  exact  parallelism,  in.'inu  portas; 
cuspide  nionlem ; also : 

— “Impulsa:  patuere  fores.” 

Sil.  Hal.  III.  6<J3. 

andBurmann,  ad  V'aler.  Place.  I.  CIO.  And  secondly,  that 
it  appears  from  the  representations  on  ancient  marbles 
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(see  iirlicle  Circus  in  Smitli’s  Did.  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities)  that  tlie  carceres  of  the  circus  (of 
which  those  of  the  winds  are  plainly,  as  I shall  show 
in  Comment  on  verse  86,  an  adumbration)  were  thrown 
open  by  forcibly  pushing  from  without  inwards. 

If  it  he  objected  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  in- 
terpretation, that  not  only  Quintus  Calaber  (see  Com- 
ment, verse  56),  but  Statius  (Theb.  VI.  lOS) , and  other 
Latin  poets,  represent  the  cave  of  the  winds  as  actually 
r broken  into,  I reply,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  either  there  were  more  versions  of  the  story 
than  one,  or  Virgil’s  better  judgment  taught  him  not 
to  adhere  too  closely  to  what  was  absurd  or  preposterous 
in  the  one  only  version. 


86. 

AC  VENTI  VEUJT  AGMINE  FACTO 
l)UA  DATA  PORTA  ULT.’NT  ET  TERRAS  TURBINE  PERFLANT 


For  the  sake  of  rapidity,  Virgil  connects  the  rushing 
forlh  of  the  winds  immediately  with  the  push  of  Eolus’s 
. spear:  impuut  ac  venti.  An  inferior  poet  would,  no  doubt, 
have  told  us  that  the  effect  of  the  push  was  to  throw 
* open  the  barriers,  and  that,  on  the  barriers  being  thrown 
*■  open,  the  winds  immediately  rushed  forth.* ** 

* Compare  En.  II.  259  where  Sinon  “laxat  claustra," 
nndoes  the  fastenings,  and  immediately  “patefactus 

• This,  as  I have  found  since  llic  above  commenlary  was  wrillen 
(in  1852j,  has  been  actually  dune  by  Aiiicri  in  his  translation: 

**Dis8(',  G coU’  a»(a  al  imol  rivolfa,  un  cavo 
MasKu  respiasc  all'  un  de'  canti:  appviia 
SchiuKa  tal  porta,  impoUioba  fuori 
Sg^oi  dei  venti  la  feruce  aquadra  " 
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cquus”  (observe  the  actual  opening  of  the  door  and 
how  or  by  whom  opened,  is  passed  over  sub  silentio  for 
the  sake  of  rapidity)  “reddit  illos  ad  auras."  Compare 
also: 

— “Alqne  illam  media  inter  (alia  ferro 
Collapsam  aapicinnt  comites.” 

En.  IV.  663. 

and  Comm. 

There  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  this  line  picture  of  the  winds  indignantly  roaring  > 
about  the  claustra  of  the  career  in  which  they  arc  con- 
fined, and,  upon  the  opening  of  those  claustra,  rushing 
out,  and  furiously  sweeping  over  land  and  sea,  was 
suggested  to  Virgil  by  the  chariot-races  of  the  Ludi  ^ 
Circenses,  in  which  the  horses,  ready  yoked,  were  kept  ^ 
confined,  until  the  moment  of  starling,  within  a career,' 
separated  only  from  the  spatia  of  the  circus^by  claustra,  / 
for  the  opening  of  which  the  horses  used  to  be  seen 
testifying  their  impatience  by  neighing  and  snorting,* 
and  pawing  against  them  with  their  feel,  and  on  the 
opening  of  which  they  rushed  forlli  (agmlne  facto),  two, 
three,  or  four  chariots  abreast,  and  .swept  the  spatted 
with  the  impetuosity  of  the  whirlwind.  ■ • 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I beg 
the  reader,  first,  to  observe,  that  almost  all  the  words 
• of  the  description,  and  notably  the  words  luctanles,  im- 
perio  premit,  frxnat,  fremurU,  mollit  animos,  lemperatk 
iras,  ferant  rapidi  secii/n,  verrant  per  auras,  are  suit- 
able  to  the  manege;  secondly,  to  refer  to  Val.  Flacats  * 
i‘ (I.  611),  where,  in  a manifest  copy  of  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  he  will  find  the  winds  to  be  styled,  in  express 
terms,  horses  rushing  from  the  career,  “Fundunt  sc  car-v 
ccrc  Ueti  Thraces  etpii,  Zepliyrusquc,"  &c. ; and,  thirdly, 
to  compare  Virgil’s  whole  description  with  the  de- 
scription which  Sidonius  .\pollinaris  (Ad  Consenlium) 
has  given  of  the  chariot-race.- 


* . 
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*‘IIU  (viz.  the  horsesj  ad  claustra  (carccris,  viz.) 
freuiunt,  rcpagulisquc 
incumbunt  siinul,  ac  per  ubscralas 
Transfuiiiant  (abulas,  el  ante  ciirsum 
Campus  flalibiis  oceupatiir  absens: 

Impellunt,  trepidant,  trahuni,  rcpugnanl, 

Ardescunt,  saiiuni,  timcnt,  timenliir. 

Nee  ^ressum  cohibcnt,  sed  iiiquicto 
Duratum  pcdc  sUpitem  Qa^eil^int; 

Tandem  murmure  buccina;  slrcpenlis, 

Suspensas  lubicen  vocans  quadrigas 
EIFundit  celcres  in  arva  currus; 

Non  sic  fiilminis  impetus  trisuici,”  &c. 

L«l  him  compare,  also,  Ovid,  Melam.  II.  153;  Lucrel. 
VI.  19-1;  Slat.  Tlieb.  VI.  397,  el  seq. ; and  Virgil  him- 
self, En.  V.  144. 

Hence  new  grace  and  beauty  to  the  whole  passage,  • 
and  proof  additional  to  those  adduced  above,  that  the 
winds  were  let  loose,  not  through  a breach  made  in 
the  mountain,  but  through  the  accustomed  claustra. 


8S. 

INCI  BUEUF.  M.vm  TOTU.MOUE  A SEDIBUS  IMIS 
UNA  FdTU'SgUE  NOTUSpUE  RUUNT  CREBER(}UE  PROCELLIS 
. ,VFniCUS  F.T  VASTOS  VOLVUNT  AD  l.ITTORA  FI.UCTUS 
INSF.QUlTUn  CI..\MOUgi:E  VIHL’M  STRIDOItQl’E  RUDENTUM 
ERiriUNT  SUBITO  NUBES  ClFXUMQCT!  lUEMgUE 
TELCROnmt  E.\  OCULtS  DONTO  NOX  l.NCI'BAT  ATRA 
INTONUERE  POLI  ET  CREBIUS  MICAT  IGNIBl'S  /EHIER 


The  double  action  of  the  w'inds  on  the  sea  is  well  in- 
dicated in  this  passage. 

F'irst,  they  fall  with  force,  and  press  on  its  surface 
(iNccnuEBEj  vertically,  from  above  downwards;  (compare: 

“Inculiucrc  vadis  passim  discriminu  nullo 
Turba  simul,  primique.” 

Stat.  neb.  IV.  m.) 
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forcing  their  way  into  it,  and,  as  it  were,  making  a 
liole  in  it,  and  so  raising  and  forcing  it  uir  on  all  sides 
round : \ sedibcs  imis  ruunt. 

And  secondly,  they  roll  billows  to  the  shores,  vol- 
vuxT  Ai)  LiTTORA  FLCCTUs ; sucli  hillows  being  the  effect, 
partly  of  their  direct  blowing,  and  partly  of  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  water  from  the  height  to  which  it  had 
been  thrown  up  by  their  violent  vertical  descent;  com- 
pare (Georg.  II.  310): 

"Prscserlim  si  tempestas  a verticc  silvis 
Incubuil." 

where  Fea;  — “Piomba  dall'  alto.  Arato  presso  Cice-  ■ * 
rone  (De  Nat.  Dear.  II.  44.) 

“Qucm  summa  ab  rcgione  AquUonis  flamina  pulsant.” 

Omero  referito  ma  non  capilo  dal  Guellio,  lueglio  lo  ■* 
spiega  Aulo  Gellio  (Lib.  II  c.  30).  Venti  ab  septcn- 
trionibus,  ex  altiore  coeli  parte  in  mare  incidentcs,  deor-  •* 
sum  in  aquarum  profunda  quasi  prtecipiles  defcruntur, 
undasque  faciunt  non  prorsus  impulsas,  sed  vi  iulus 
commoUis.” 

Una  EURl’SOUE  notcsoce  rucnt  creberoue  bbocellis  ^ 
AFRia’s.  — . • 

— “Nor  slept  the  winds 

Within  their  stony  caves,  but  rushed  abroad  ^ 

From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  felt 
On  tlie  vexed  wilderness.” 

JIU.TO.V.  Par.  Reg.  IV.  » 

Una.  — Highly  emphatic,  being  placed  first  word  in 
the  line,  and  repeating  the  idea  already  expressed  in  * 
agmine  facto.  •, 

iNcmnjERE;  Insequitlr;  URinuNT;  Intonoere.  — In  order' 
to  impart  the  greatest  possible  energy  to  the  action, 
each  verb  not  only  contains  an  intensive  particle,  but 
is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a line,  and  precedes 
its  nominative.  At  m.  lOS — 109,  where  the  action  is 
still  energelic,  a similar  structure  is  observable:  Fran- 
guntur  remi;  Insequilur  mons.  And  at  c.  184,  where 
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Ihe  action  is  peaceable,  exactly  the  "opposite;  i^Ineas 
conscemlit,  petit,  videal,  prospicit;  armenla  sequun- 
tur,  longuiii  paseitur;  idiineas  conslilil,  corripuit;  fidus 
frerebat;  ^neas  sternil,  iniscet,  absistit,  fuiidal, 
aequet,  petit,  partitur;  bonus  onerarat,  dederat;  jEneas 
dividit,  mulcet.  And  verse  230:  Jupiter  conslitit, 
detixit;  trislior  alloquitur;  qui  rcgis,  tcrrcs;  ^ncas, 
Trees  poluerc;  cunctus  clauditur;  qui  tenerent;  sen- 
tentia  vertit;  lorluna  insequitur;  Anlenor  potuit.  Then 
again,  in  It  mare,  the  change  to  the  rapid  con- 
struction, indicative  of  the  change  to  the  rapid  action; 
and  finally,  the  jilacid  construction  in  the  placid  and 
final  coniposlus  quiescit. 


• « 

96. 

EXTEMPI.O  iENEi€  SOLVUNTl'n  FRIGORE  ME.MBRA 


.1  he  first  ground  which  has  been  assigned  for  this  ex- 
treme emotion  of  Eneas  (considered  by  many  as  cow- 
ardly and  unworthy  of  Virgil’s  hero;  see  in  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott’s  edition  of  the  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  XII.  p.  10, 
a Tract  entitled,  “Verdicts  of  the  learned  concerning 
Virgil’s  and  Homer’s  Heroic  Poems’’),  is  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  following  lines  of  Uonsard’s  Franciade* 
'(c.  2): 

“Ha  lu  devoU  cn  la  Troyenne  guerre 
» Fairc  coiiler  mon  cerveau  conire  terre. 

Sans  me  sauver  par  uoe  feinte  ainsi, 

Pour  me  Iraliir  a ce  cruel  souci; 

J’eussc  eu  ma  part  aux  lombeaux  dc  mes  pcrcs; 

Ou  jc  n’  altcn  que  ces  values  amcres 
Pour  mon  sepulchre.” 

* One  of  those  innumerable,  once  fashionable,  but  now  forgotten 
poems,  ^hich  the  poetasters  of  some  two  hundred  yemu  ago  used  to 
manufacture  out  of  (he  Eneis,  and  pass  upon  the  wofld  as  original 
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To  this  ground  there  seems  to  me  to  Im  these  two 
objections:  lirsl,  that  it  is  insufQcient;  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  contradicted  by  verses  104  and  105,  which 
show  that  Eneas  knew  that,  even  if  he  had  died  on 
the  i)laiiis  of  Troy , it  was  by  no  means  .certain  that 
his  body  would  have  had  burial. 

The  other  ground  which  has  been  assigned  forEneas’s 
emotion,  viz.  the  reflection  that  death  by  sliipwreck  was 
deatJi  lost  and  thrown  away,  death  redounding  neither 
to  his  own  honour,  nor  to  the  advantage  of  his  country 
or  the  world,  is  probably  the  true  one,  because  in  ac- 
cordance witli  the  heroic  character,  with  the  w'ords  of 
the  hero  himself,  and  with  the  sentiments  ascribed  to 
other  heroes  on  similar  occasions.  Sec  in  the  Homeric 
text,  of  which  the  passage  before  us  is  an  almost  literal 
translation : • • 

Tw  »'  fXaxor  xufjron',  xnt  fttv  xifo,-  r^yor  Ayutov 
Kvy  6t  )U  Xti'^oteoi  ^amuii  fifiafro  niumi. 

Odyss.  V.  313. 

Compare  also  Senec.  Agam.  5lS: 

“Nil  nobile  ausos  pontus  atquc  undse  fcrentT 
Ignava  fnrtos  fata  consunient  viros? 

Perdenda  mors  cst.” 

And  Hercul.  (Eta;us,  1165;  Hercules  speaking,  — ' 

“Morior,  nec  ullus  per  meum  slridcl  talus 

Transmissus  crisis 

. . . . , perdidi  niQrtem,  hei  mihil 
Tolies  honcstam.” 

works  of  Uicir  own.  II  is  imposslhle  not  to  tie  struck  liy  the  re- 
semblance lietween  those  professedly  original  poems,  but  really  semi- 
transintions  of  the  Eneis , and  our  modem  professed  translations  but. 
really  semi-original  poems.  Both  ore  composed  altogether  ad  captum 
vulgi;  in  the  same  easy,  flowing,  and  often  sweet  style,  and  with  the 
same  total,  cither  Ignorance  or  disregard,  of  Virgil's  meaning ; the  sole 
dilTcrcnce  between  them  being  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  language 
of  the  former,  and  such  change  in  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  in  the 
places,  times,  and  order  of  action,  as  was  necessary  to  give  to  Uie 
former  some  •colour  of  originality.  — J.  H. 
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If  we  consider,  besides,  that  it  was  net  his  own 
death  alone  which  Eneas  saw  impending,  but  the  total 
destnicUon  of  all  his  surviving  friends,  and  of  tlie  last 
hopes  of  Troy,  we  shall,  I think,  be  convinced  that 
nothing  could  be  more  becoming  or  more  natural  than 
his  deep  emotion  and  pathetic  exclamation,  — “Better 
I had  died  by  the  hands  of  my  noble  enemy  on  the 
plains  of  Troy,  fighting  bravely  for  my  country  before 
the  eyes  of  my  sires,  than  have  lived  to  see  this  day, 
and  to  meet  this  fate.” 


103. 

SyCVUS  CBI  TELO  JACET  HECTOR  UBI  INGENS 

8ARPED0N 


Observe  how  the  poet  surmounts  the  obvious  difTicully 
of  uniting  Hector,  the  principal  champion  of  Troy,  and 
Sarpedon , the  son  of  Jove,  in  one  and  the  same  sen- 
tence, without  implying  a preference  for  either,  without 
exalting  one  at  the  cx])cnsc  of  the  other;  viz.,  by  coun- 
terbalancing, by  .an  inferior  j)Osition  towards  the  end  of 
a line,  that  advantage  of  priority  of  mention,  which  he 
must  necessarily  give  to  one  of  them;  and  by  compen- 
sating the  other  for  tlie  disadvantage  of  being  placed 
second  in  order,  by  the  double  advantage  of  first  place 
in  a line,  and  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  line  by 
'a  sudden  pause. 


104. 

UBl  TOT  SIMOIS  CORREPTA  SUB  UNDIS 
SCUTA  VIRUM  GALEASQOE  ET  PORTIA  CORPORA  VOLVIT 


“Conlendil  cum  Homero  (II.  /a.  22  seq.).  Potest  sane 
oratio  nimis  ornata  videri  ex  Enc»  persona;  sed  in- 
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nutneris  losis  poets  cum  epic!,  turn  Iragici  ac  lyrici, 
sibi  indulgent  in  ornatu,  etiam  ubi  alios  loquentes  in- 
ducunt.”  — Heyne. 

This  stricture,  very  seasonable  in  a commentary  on 
Statius  or  Lucan,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  Virgil,  a 
poet  remarkable,  above  all  others,  for  his  abstinence 
from  gaudy  ornament,  and  singularly  careful  to  adapt 
the  sentiment  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
speaker.  The  words  in  the  text,  or  some  similar  words, 
were  indispensable  to  give  full  expression  to  the  idea 
of  Eneas;  very  imperfectly  understood  either  by  the 
annotators,  or,  with  the  exception  of  Caro,  by  the  trans- 
lators : Happy  those  who  died  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  in 
the  sight  of  their  sires ! 0 that  J,  too , had  perished 
there  by  the  hand  of  Tydides,  or  been  swept  away  along 
with  so  many  of  my  friends  by  the  Simoisl 

In  justice  to  the  Manes  of  Virgil,  I shall  place  in 
juxta-position  with  this  and  two  other  passages,  also  in. 
the  first  book  of  the  Eneis,  their  English  representatives; 
I say  their  English  representatives,  because  Dryden’s 
may  be  truly  regarded  as  the  only  translation  of  Virgil 
which  is  known  or  read  in  England.  The  literal  English 
of  the  lines  in  the  text  is : Where  Simois  rolls  so  many 
shields  and  helmets  and  brave  bodies  of  heroes,  snatched 
under  his  waves.  There  is  not  one  word  more  or  less  or 
different  from  these  in  the  original;  now  hear  Dryden:  — 

“Where  Simois  rolls  the  bodies  and 'the  shields 
Of  heroes,  whose  dismembered  hands  yet  bear  » 

The  dart  aloft,  and  clench  the  pointed  spear.” 

Again,  v.  170 : — 

“Fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum; 

Intus  aquie  dulces  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 

Nympharum  domus. 

Under  the  opposite  front,  a cave  with  hanging  crags; 
within,  sweet  water,  and  seats  of  the  living  stone;  house 
of  the  nyttyghs.  Hear  Dryden : — 
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“A  grot  is  formed  beneath  with  mossy  seats, 

To  rest  the  Nereids  and  exclude  the  heats, 

Down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  -walls 
The  crystal  streams  descend  in  murmuring  falls." 

Once  more,  v.  420: 

— “Ubi  lemplum  illi,  centumque  Sabeeo 
Turc  calcnt  arse  serlisquc  reccntibus  halant." 

Where  a temple  and  hundred  altars  glow  for  her , and 
breathe  of  fresh  garlands.  Hear  Dryilen; 

“Where  garlands  ever  green  and  ever  fair 
With  vows  are  offered  and  with  solemn  prayer; 

A hundred  altars  in  her  temple  smoke, 

A thousand  bleeding  hearts  her  power  invoke." 

Such,  from  beginning  lo  end,  with  scarcely  the  ex- 
ception of  a single  line,  is  Dryden’s  translation  of  the 
Eneis  — “the  most  noble  and  spirited  translation,"  says 
Pope,  “which  I know  in  any  language"  — that  transla- 
tion, whose  very  announcement,  we  are  informed  by 
Sir  W.  Scott  (see  his  Life  of  Dryden),  put  all  literary 
England  into  a ferment  of  expectation  — ■ that  translation 
which  Johnson  tells  us,  “satisfied  Dryden’s  friends,  and 
for  the  most  part,  silenced  his  enemies”  — that  trans- 
lation which,  up  to  the  present  day,  is  the  only  recognised 
• representative  at  the  court  of  English  Literature,  of  the 
sweet,  modest,  elegant,  and  always  correct  muse  ofVirgil. 


106. 

TALIA  JACTANTI  STRIDENS  AQUILONE  PROCEUA 
\XLU.M  ADVERSA  FERfl  FLUCTUSQUE  AD  SIDERA  TOLUT 
FRANGENTUR  REMl  TUM  PRORA  AVERTIT  ET  UNDIS 
DAT  LATUS  INSEQUITUR  CUMULO  PR^RUPTUS  AgUiE  MONS 
HI  SU.MMO  IN  FLUCTU  PENDENT  HIS  CNDA  DEHISCENS 
TERRA.M  INTER  FLUCTUS  APERIT  FURIT  iESTUS  ARENIS 


Adversa,  right  in  front:  in  nautical  language,  aback. 

INSEQUITUR  COMCLO  PRAaiUPTDS  AQU>E  MONS. “PrajruplUS 

propter  allitudinem  cumulata;  aqua?."  Heyne.  No : 
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Wunderlich  is  riphl,  that  ccmclo  depends  on  inseoditcb 
not  on  PRjERtJPTtJS,  for  I find  no  instance  of  an  ablative 
joined  to  Uie  latter,  while  on  Uie  other  hand  the  Junction 
of  an  ablative  with  the  former  is  of  common  occurrence. 
Insequitur  lumine:  Ovid.  Metain.  XI.  468.  Bello  in- 
sequitur:  En.  VIIT.  146.  Infesto  vulnere  Pyrrhus  in- 
sequitur: En.  II.  529.  Morsibus  insequitur;  Ovid.  Me- 
tani.  Xin.  568.  And  so,  insequitur  cumulo  : pursues  with 
a heaped  up  pile  of  water;  i.  e.  threatening  to  over- 
whelm, but  not  actually  overwhelming;  as  fully  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  thought  is  carried  out: 

III  SU.MMO  IN  FLUCTU  PENDENT,  HIS  UNDA  DEHISCES S ; where 

there  is  a transition  from  the  single  ship  of  Eneas, 
and  tlie  single  mountain  wave  impending  over  it,  to 
Uie  entire  fleet,  some  of  the  vessels  of  which  are  similar- 
ly situated  with  the  vessel  of  Eneas,  while  others  are 
in  the  exactly  opposite  situation,  i.  e.  riding  on  Uie  top 
of  the  wave. 

Voss  and  Caro  are  therefore  entirely  wrong: 

— "Und  es  filurzl  das  ^cbrochene  Wassorgebirgf*  eiii.” 

Voss, 

— “Ed’  acqua  uii  monle  inlanto 
Veune  come  dal  cielo  a cad«r  giu.” 

Caro. 

Compare  Ovid.  Metam.  XV.  508 : 

“Cum  marc  surrexit,  ciimulusque  immanis  aquarum 
In  mentis  speciem  curvari  cl  cresccrc  visas, ” 

where  cumulus  is  the  heaped  up  rising  or  swelling,  not 
the  bursting,  pile  of  water. 

Fluctus  ad  sidera  tollit  ; insequitur  cumui.o  ; ph/E- 
RUPTUs  AQU,E  MONs;  suM.MO  IN  FLUCTU ; PENDENT;  are  all 
only  different  phases  of  the  one  idea;  the  correlative 
idea  begins  at  his  unda  dehiscens.  Furit  ^stus  arenis 
is  the  complement  of  the  two  ideas  united.  The  tumbling 
in  of  one  of  these  mountain  billows  on  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  consequent  sinking  of  the  vessel,  is  described 
at  verse  117. 
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HIS  UNDA  DEHISCENS  TERRAM  INTER  FLUCTUS  APERIT  FURIT 
iSSTns  ARENis.  — “Hianle  unda  el  apparenle  terra  videnl 
in  iino  arenam  xstuantem,  ac  ferventem."  — La  Cerda. 

“Arenis;  recle  Wunderlich  explicat  in  fundo  maris, 
coll.  Ovid.  Melam.  XI.  499.”  — Wagner. 

“Arenis;  auf  dem  Meeresboden,  nicht  am  lifer.”  — 
Thiel. 


— “Dort  sinkendcn  oITnet 

Tie!  dio  zerlechzende  Woge  das  Land,  und  es  siedet  der 
Schlamm  auf.” 


Voss. 


— “Xitt  dt  ufjfitu" 

Dz  Bolgaris. 


— “Mosira  giii  il  bollenle 
Lotto  arenoso  suo.” 


Alfieri. 


— “Or  a quei  s'apre  la  terra 
Fra  due  liquid!  monti,  ovc  1’  arena 
Non  men  ch’  a i liti  si  raggira,  e ferve.” 

Cako. 

“Through  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep." 

DRTDI.V. 


All,  as  1 think,  highly  incorrect;  the  last,  downright 
nonsense. 

.i^EsTDS.  — Unless  when  a hot  liquid  is  spoken 
of,  seething  or  boiling  is  a sense  foreign  from  this 
word,  which  always  means  the  swell  or  increment  or 
acme  of  something  which  increases  progressively,  and 
then  progressively  diminishes  again.  ‘VEstus  solis  et 
SBStivi  temporis  flagranlia:”  (Fest.  ap.  Non.  IV.40)\  not, 
as  commonly  understood,  the  heal  of  the  sun,  but,  if 
1 may  so  express  myself,  the  swell,  or  high  tide  of  the 
sun,  or  of  the  sun’s  heat;  i.  e.  when  the  temperature 
is  just  reaching  the  maximum.  “Propiusque  atslus  in- 
cendia  volvunt”  (En.  II.  706),  the  conflagration  rolls, 
not  the  heat  nearer,  but,  its  swelling  tide  nearer.  “Jam- 
jam  abstimor;  conficit  animam  Vis  vulneris,  ulceris 
aestus”  (Cicero,  translating  from  Sophocles ; Tusc.  Qutesi. 
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II.  7);  not,  with  Gesner,  dolor  fluctuans,  but,  the 
increasing,  swelling  pain;  the  tide,  acme,  or  exacerba- 
tion of  pain.  “Saepe  homines  aegri,  morbo  gravi,  quum 
aestu  febrique  jactanlur”  (Cic.  Catal.  I.  13.);  not  the 
heat,  but  the  paroxy.sm,  access,  exacerbation,  fit,  high 
tide,  of  the  disease.  “./Estus  cum  ex  alto  se  incitavisset 
quod  bis  semper  accidit  duodecim  horarum  spatio"  (CiUs. 
B.  G.  III.  12).  “.(^istus  maris  accedere  et  reciprocare, 
maxime  minim”  (Pun.  II.  97).  “Labitur  alta  secans 
fluctuque  aestuque  secundo”  £n.  X.  687.  The  height  or 
acme  of  the  sea;  the  tide,  properly  so  called.  And  so 
in  our  text,  furit  >ESTns,  the  tide  rages;  the  swelling, 
tiding  sea  rages. 

Furit  arenis.  — Rages,  not  on  the  sands,  but,  tvUh 
the  sands;  pulls  the  sands  violently  about  with  it;  its 
rage  is  so  much  the  more  terrible  on  account  of  the 
drifting  quicksands  which  it  sets  in  motion  and  carries 
with  it.  (.i^istu  miscenlur  arenae:  En.  III.  557.)  Compare: 
Ense  furens  (Vaixr.  Flacc.  I.  144.);  Furenlem  csede 
Ncoptolcmum  (En.  II.  499).  As  ense  and  caede, 
added  to  furens,  in  these  passages,  define  and  enhance 
the  fury  of  .<®son  and  Neoptolemus,  informing  us  that 
the  former  was  using  his  sword,  and  that  the  latter 
was  slaughtering  all  before  him,  so  arenis,  in  our  text, 
defines  and  enhances  the  fury  of  the  sea,  informing  us 
that  it  moved  and  carried  with  it  the  shoaling  sands. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  Syrtes,  the  scene  of  the  action, 
which  derived  their  name  from  this  very  liability  to  be 
displaced  and  set  in  motion  by  the  sea  in  a storm: 
“Nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse  et  sasvire  coepil  ventis, 
limum  arenamque  el  saxa  ingenlia  fluclus  trahunt;  ila 
facies  locorum  cum  ventis  simul  mulalur:  Syrtes  ab 
tractu  nominatse.”  — Saxl.  Bell.  Jugurth.  c.  80.  Virgil’s 
furere  arenis  is  Sallust’s  s®vire,  el  Irahere  arenam. 

Compare  also  Juvenal’s  cognate  expression:  Sae- 
vire  flagellis  fX.  180);  Virgil’s  own  Sa?vit  animis: 
(vers.  153);  and  stridens  AgoaoNE  procella,  (verse  106, 
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above);  Phlegethonla  furenlem  ardentibus  undis  (Culex, 
270);  Furil  slridoribus:  (Culex,  177);  and  exactly  pa- 
rallel to,  and  coincident  with  our  text,  Valerius  Fiaccus’s 
Qui  brevibus  furit  xstus  aquis : (II.  615). 

Funix  iKSTCs  ARENis.  — The  connexion*of  these  words 
is  not  with  the  immediately  preceding  semi-clause, 

— HIS  UNDA  DEHISCENS  TERRAM  INTER  FLOCTOS  APERIT  which 

would  give  the  jejune  meaning  found  in  the  passage 
by  La  Cerda  and  the  other  expositors  “Vident  in  imo 
arenam  acstuantem  ac  ferventem,”  but  with  the  whole 
clause:  hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent,  his  dnda  deiiiscens 
TERRAM  INTER  FLDCTDS  APERIT,  of  which  clause  they  are 
the  complement,  filling  up  and  completing  the  fine 
picture ; thus : — These  vessels  here,  hang  on  the  crest 
or  ridge  of  the  wave,  while  those  there,  descend 
almost  to  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough;  the 
ridge  is  high,  and  the  trough  deep,  because  the  sea 
is  at  its  acme,  i.  e.  the  tide  full  and  swelling;  and  the 
raging  of  the  sea  is  the  more  terrible  on  account  of 
the  quicksands  which  it  has  set  in  motion  and  carries 
along  with  it.  The  catastrophe  follows  at  verse  116: 
"lllidilque  vadis,  atque  aggere  cingit  arens." 


114. 

dorsum  IMMANE  MARI  SUMMO  TRES  EURUS  AB  AUTO 
IN  BREVIA  ET  SYRTES  URGET 


Dorsum.  — A reef. 

Alto.  — As  the  ac^ective  altus  signifies  properly 
neither  height  nor  depth,  but  perpendicular  distance, 
which  may  be  either  upwards  (suspiciens  altam  Lu- 
nam:  En.  IX.  403);  downwards  (cum  terra  araretur, 
et  sulcus  altius  esset  impressus:  Cic.  de  Bivin.  II.  23.); 
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or  inwards  (Ferrum  baud  ulte  in  corpus  descendisse: 
Lrv.  /.  41J;  so  altum,  taken  substantively,  and  applied 
to  the  sea,  is  properly  ncitlier  (he  high  sea  (i.  e.  the 
sea  considered  solely  in  respect  of  the  height  of  its 
surface  above  its  bottom) , nor  the  deep  sea  (i.  e.  the 
sen  considered  solely  in  reference  to  the  depth  of  its 
bottom  below  the  surface),  but  (if  I may  invent  a terra 
where  the  English  language  possesses  none),  the  deep- 
height  or  the  high-deep,  i.  e.  the  sea  considered  in  re-  v 
ference  to  the  perpendicular  distance  between  its  two  ^ 
surfaces.  In  numerous  instances,  where  (as  in  the 
passage  before  us,  and  En.  I.  7;  111.  11)  there  is  no 
occasion  that  the  reader  should  be  specially  informed 
of  the  depth  of  the  water  below  the  surface;  this  inter- 
pretation (viz.  high-deep),  will,  I think,  be  found  to  ac- 
cord better  with  the  context  than  the  ordinarily  recei- 
ved interpretation,  the  deep.  I may  observe,  besides, 
that,  unless  in  this  word,  the  Romans  possessed  no 
term  for  the  idea  which  modem  nations  express  by  the 
terais,  high  sea,  high  water,  high  flood,  high  tide,  high 
river,  das  hohe  Meer^  die  hohe  See,  ^c. 

In  brevia  et  syrtes.  — I.  e.  in  brevia  syrtium.  See 
En  V.  220:  In  scopulo  alto  brevibusque  vadis. 


120. 

AST  ILLAM  TER  FLUCTUS  IBIDEM 
TORgUET  AGENS  CIRCUM  ET  RAPIDUS  VORAT  iEQUORE  VORTEX 


“Tre  volte  il  fc’  girar  con  tutte  I’acque; 

Alia  quart.'!  levar  la  poppa  in  snso, 

E la  prora  ire  in  giu,  com'  altrui  piacque, 

Iniln  cbe  '1  mar  fu  sopra  noi  riebiuso.” 

Da»™,  btfem.  AXVI.  139. 
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122. 

APPARENT  RARI  NANTES  IN  GURCITE  VASTO 

ARMA  VIRl’M  TABUL^gUE  ET  TROIA  GAZA  PER  UNDAS 


'Conspiciuntur  passim  names  et  arma,  h.  e.  clypei.” 

— Heyne. 


"Rings  nun  schwimmcn  umher  sparsam  in  uncndlicher 
Mccrflul 

WalTun  des  Kriogs  nnd  Gch.llk  und  Iroischcr  Pomp 
durch  die  Branduiig." 

Voss. 

“Gia  per  I’ondoso  mar  disperse  e rare, 

Lc  navi,  c i naviganli  si  vedevano : 

Gia  per  tiiUo  di  Troja  a I’onde  in  preda 
Arme,  tavole,  amesi  a nuoto  andavano." 

Cano. 

“And  here  and  there  above  the  waves  were  seen 
Arms,  pictures,  precious  goods,  and  floating  men.” 

Drydes. 

Not  one  represents  Virgil’s  meaning;  which  is,  tliat 
only  an  odd  swimmer  was  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
(the  others  having  gone  to  the  bottom),  while  the 
whole  water  was  thickly  strewed  with  arma  vihum,  ta- 
bula, ET  THoiA  GAZA.  Compare  (Stat.  Theb.  IX.  263)\ 

“Summa  vagis  late  sternuntur  flumina  telis, 

Ima  viris." 


Rari  in  gcrgite  VASTO  stands  in  direct  contrast  with 
PER  UNDAS  (everywhere  over  (he  water).  Compare  per 
antrum:  En.  III.  031  (everywhere  through  the  cave; 
through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  cave). 
Rar]  belongs  to  nantes  only;  and  nantes  refers  only 
to  the  persons.  The  strueture  is,  apparent  rari  nantes 
in  gurgite  vasto;  apparent  fluitantia  per  undas  arma 
vinim  tabulwque  et  Troja  gaza.  And  so,  correctly  (with 
the  exceiition  of  his  interpretation  of  tabula)  De  Bul- 
garis: 

(> 
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“//«ifoi  «TfH)«r<ij  4’  ty  8tr>j  OQOoino  itojTfc. 

A'«J'  d'  vSnjotr  onla,  *ai  ntrnxtf,  xui  ynja  4«  71p<ii(i»»'.” 

The  punctuation  of  N.  Heinsius,  Alfieri  and  the  Basker- 
ville  should  therefore  be  adopted: 

“Apparent  rari  nantcs  in  giirgite  vasto; 

Arnia  viruin  tabula-iiue  ct  Troia  gaza  per  undas." 

It  appears  from  Foggini  that  there  is  in  the  Medicean 
a point  at  vasto;  but  the  punctuation  in  that  MS  is  so 
carelessly  performed  that  unless  where  it  is  collaterally 
supported,  great  stress  cannot  safely  be  laid  on  it:  in 
proof  of  which  assertion  I need  only  inform  the  reader, 
that  there  is  also  a point  placed  after  arma  in  that  MS. 

Arma  virum.  — ViRUM  added  to  arma  (in  the  same 
way  as  Mortis  to  the  same  word,  verse  4,  where  see 
Comment),  shows  that  the  arms  meant  are  no  other 
than  those  of  the  warriors  themselves,  and  not,  as 
might  possibly,  except  for  this  adjunct,  have  been  un- 
derstood, arms  fixed  up  in  the  vessel  by  way  of  ensign 
or  ornament;  still  less  the  oars  or  other  nautical  tackling, 
which  (See  Comm.  En.  V.  15)  were  often  called  anna. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  of  these  .same  arma  virum,  necessarily 
laid  aside  by  their  owners  when  they  went  on  board, 
and  began  to  act  as  rowers  and  sailors , and , most 
probably,  hung  up  out  of  the  way  on  the  aplustre, 
steersman’s  baraque,  and  bulwarks  of  the  vessel,  that 
our  author  speaks  at  verse  187,  in  the  words: 

— ‘‘aul  celsis  in  puppibus  arma  Caici.” 

Also,  En.  Vm.  92: 

“Miratur  netmis  insuetum  fnlgcntia  longe 
Scuta  virum  lluvio  piclasquc  innare  carinas.” 

And  En.  X.  80: 

“Paccm  orare  nianu,  prrefigerc  puppibus  arma.” 

TabulvE.  — Not  the  planks  of  the  vessel  (for  the  vessel 
had  not  gone  to  pieces,  but  foundered  and  gone  down 
whole),  and  still  less  pictures;  but,  the  boards  of  such 
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fragile  and  unessential  parts  as  the  benches  of  the  ro- 
wers,  steersman’s  baraque  and  the  aplustre  or  peaked 
and  lofty  taffrel  (for  representations  of  both  which,  see 
Vatic.  Fragm.  apud  Bartholi,  P.  57.  101.  103.  129.  also 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities : ar- 
ticles Antennae,  Anchora,  and  Aplustre).  How  frail  these 
parts  were,  and  how  liable  to  be  washed  overboard, 
and  to  be  seen  floating  about  in  the  water,  appears 
from  numerous  passages  in  various  writers: 

"Per  terrarum  omneis  oras  fluitanlia  aplustra.’’ 

Luck.  //.  556. 

— "Jamquo  per  undas 
Et  tranatra,  et  mail,  laccroqiie  aplustria  velo, 

Ac  miscri  fluitant  revomenles  ajquora  nauUe." 

SiL.  Ital.  X.  324. 

‘‘Navibus  absumptis  fluitanlia  qusrere  aplustra.” 

CtcEKo’s  Aratus,  afud  Priscian. 

"Inconcussa  vchit  tranquUlus  aplustria  flatus; 

Mollia  securo  vela  rudentc  tremunL” 

Ruiaics.  //in.  I.  513. 

where  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  as  well  as  from 
Virgil  himself  (En.  V.  858): 

“Et  superincumbens  cum  puppis  parte  rcvulsa 
Cuinquc  gubernaculo  liquidas  projecit  in  undas;” 

where  the  very  extremity  of  the  vessel,  consisting  of 
the  steersman’s  baraque  and  the  aplustre,  is  meant, 
and  not  that  solid  part  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
denominating  poop,  or  quarter;  the  breaking  off  of  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  which  could  not  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  fall  of  a single  man,  or,  if  it  could,  must  have 
involved  tlie  loss  of  the  vessel. 

Compare  Ovid.  Dist.  I.  6.  7: 

“Tu  facis  ut  spolium  ne  sim,  ncu  nuder  ab  illts 
Naufragii  tabulas  qui  peticrc  mei.” 
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128. 

INTEREA  MAC.no  MISCERl  MURMTOE  PONTUM 
EMISSAMQUE  HIEMEM  SEN8IT  NEPTTNUS  ET  IMIS 
STAGNA  REFUSA  VADIS  GRA VITER  COMMOTL’S  ET  ALTO 
PROSPICIENS  SUMMA  PLACIDUM  CAPLT  EXTULIT  UNDA 
DISJECTAM  iENE.fi  TOTO  \TDET  .fiOlORE  CLASSEM 
FLUCTIBUS  OPPRESSOS  TROAS  CIELIOLE  RLTNA 
NEC  LATCERE  DOLI  FRATREM  JLNOXIS  ET  IR.fi 
EL'RUM  AD  SE  ZEPHYRUMOUE  VOCAT  DEHINC  TALIA  FATUR 
TANTANE  VOS  GENERIS  TENLTT  FIDUCIA  VESTRI 


Refl’sa.  — According:  to  the  peculiar  and  proper  force 
of  the  Be,  pourinp  or  .streaming  hack,  i.  e.  out  of  its  pro- 
per place  (viz.  the  bottom  or  depth  of  the  sea);  out 
of  the  place  into  which  it  had  been  originally  put  (viz. 
by  Neptune);  and  so,  correctly,  Ladewig:  zuriickstromend. 
Compare ; 

“Portus  crat,  si  non  violcnlos  insula  Coros 
Exciperel  snxis,  lass.isque  rcfundercl  undas." 

Luc'ak.  II.  Oil. 

Craviter  coM.MOTiis.  — ‘’Graviter  iratus.”  — Ru.ecs. 

“Irato.”  — Caro. 

“Mit  helligem  Eifer.”  — Voss. 

“Displeased.”  — Dryden. 

No;  but,  much  disturbed,  pul  out  of  his  way,  dis- 
composed. The  identical  words  are  used  by  Cicero  to 
express  the  discomposure  of  mind  produced  in  him  by 
certain  unexpected  and  disagreeable  news:  “Cum  esl 
ad  nos  allalum  de  lemeritale  eorum  qui  libi  negolium 
faccsserenl,  etsi  gravitcr  primo  nunlio  commolus  sum, 
quod  nihil  lam  pra-ler  opinionem  meani  accidere  po- 
tuil;  lamen,”  &c.  (ad.  Fam.  III.  10).  And  Pliny  the 
Younger  applies  the  term  commotus  to  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance of  being  moved  to  write  a letter  “Qua;ris 
fortassc  quo  commolus  ha>c  scribarn”  (Epist.  VIII.  23) 
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Neptune  could  not  have  been  correctly  represented 
as  angry  at  an  occurrence,  of  the  cause  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant, 

Alto  pbospiciens.  — “Mari  providens.”  — ROiEos. 
“And  fearing  for  his  watery  reign." 

Drtde.s. 

Certainly  wrong;  because,  in  the  almost  identical  con- 
text: 

“Prospiciens,  summa  flavum  caput  exlulit  unda;” 

Georg.  IV.  352; 

the  meaning  is  not  figuratire,  but  literal.  “Ex  fundo 
maris  in  quo  regia  Dei  est.”  — Heyne.  Wrong  no  less 
certainly;  because,  even  if  a prosj)ect  of  the  sea  from 
its  bottom  were  possible,  the  addition  of  the  preposi- 
tion ab , or  ex,  were  indispensable  to  enable  alto  to 
signify  the  point  or  stand  from  which  the  view  was 
taken.  Compare: 

— “Quum  littora  fcrvcre  late 
Prospiccrcs  arce  ex  summa;” 

En.  IV.  m -, 

where,  in  order  to  indicate  that  Dido  took  the  view, 
not  from  the  top  of  the  arx,  but  from  within  the  arx, 
i.  e.  from  a window  or  room  in  the  arx,  the  preposi- 
tion used  is,  not  ab,  but  ex: 

“Prospexi  Italiain,  summa  sublimis  ab  unda;" 

En.  VI.  357; 

where  the  structure  is,  not  sublimis  ab,  but  pro- 
spexi ab;  and  where,  in  order  to  intimate  that  Pali- 
nurus  was  not  in  the  water,  but  on  the  top  of  it,  viz. 
floating  on  the  aplustre  (see  Comment,  verse  122),  the 
preposition  used  is,  not  ex,  but  ab;  and: 

“Et  Istum  .^neam  classemquc  ex  tethere  longe 
Dardaniam  Siculo  prospexit  ab  usque  Pachyno;" 

En.  VII  2SS; 

where,  in  order  to  define  the  unusual  point  of  view 
with  the  greater  accuracy,  both  prepositions  are  used 
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logelher:  ex  to  inform  us  that  Ihe  view  was  taken  from 
out  the  ether,  and  ab  that  the  part  of  the  ether,  from 
out  of  which  the  view  was  taken,  was  over  the  pro- 
montory Pachynus:  that  the  view  was  taken  from  over 
the  promontory.  Alto,  then,  placed  tlius  simply,  and 
without  a preposition , is  not  the  stand  or  point  from 
which  the  view  is  taken.  Neither  is  it  the  object 
viewed,  the  object  of  the  view:  such  object  being  inva- 
riably placed  in  tlie  accusative  after  the  verb,  as  Uttora 
fervere,  in  the  first  of  the  above  quotations;  Italiam, 
in  the  second;  and  /Eneam  classemque , in  the  third. 
If,  then,  ALTO  is  neither  the  point  from  which  the  view 
is  taken,  nor  the  object  viewed,  what  is  it?  I reply, 
ihe  field  of  view;  the  tract  or  space  over  which  Nep- 
tune looked,  in  order  to  discover  something  which 
might  account  for  the  disturbance  in  his  realms,  rao- 
si'iciENS  ALTO,  looking  out  over  Uie  high  sea;  exactly 
as  Eneas  (verse  185)  Prospechm  pelago  petit,  looks 
out  over  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  discern 
some  of  his  missing  ships. 

Placidum.  — “Temere  se  torquent  interpreles,  non 
intelligentes  quomodo  graviter  commoto  caput  (os)  pla- 
cidum  esse  possit.  Graviter  co/nmoius  ct  iralus  esl 
Neptunus  in  ventos  et.<41olum,  sed  /i/ac/rfw  Trojanis.’’; — 
FonmcER. 

To  which  explanation  there  seems  to  me  to  be  this 
conclusive  objection,  tliat  Neptune  had  raised  his  head 
placidum  above  the  water  before  he  was  at  all  aware 
that  either  Eolus  or  the  Trojans  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter.  How,  then,  explain  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction, GRAVITER  COMMOTDS,  and  PLAaCDM  CAPOT?  I 
reply,  the  contradiction  is  indeed  only  apparent.  Nep- 
tune was  GRAVITER  COMMOTCS  (see  above);  and  precisely 
because  he  was  graviter  commotds,  (a)  caput  extcut 
UNDA,  in  order  to  discover  something  which  might  ex- 
plain or  account  for  the  tumult;  and  (b)  caput  extulit 
VNi>A  PLACIDUM  (for.  Observe,  the  stiaictiu'e  is  not  placidum 
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CAPUT  EXTULiT  UNDA , raised  his  placid  head  out  of  the 
water,  but  caput  extulit  unda  placidum,  raised  his  head 
out  of  the  water,  placid),  in  order  that  the  placidity  of 
his  countenance  might  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
order,  or  at  least  that  he  might  not  by  an  angry  coun- 
tenance increase  the  disorder.  The  effect  is  described 
at  verse  158: 

— “Cunclus  pclagi  cecidit  fragor^  scquora  poslquam 
Prospicicns  genitor;” 

where  the  repetition  of  the  word  prospiciens  recalls  the 
recollection  of  the  reader  to  our  text.  In  the  word 
PLACiDu.M  lies,  not  only  the  chief  emphasis  of  the  words, 
and  chief  beauty  of  the  picture,  but  the.  principal  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  God  stilling  the  storm,  and 
the  influential  man  quelling  the  riot;  the  effect  being, 
in  both  cases,  produced  by  the  mere  look,  before  a 
single  word  is  uttered: 

. “Cotispcxere  — silent.” 

— ‘‘Cuiictus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  iquora  poslquam 
Prospiciens  gcnilor.” 

That  the  strong  pictorial  contrast  between  the  God’s 
placidity  of  aspect,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  storm, 
was  not  overlooked  by  our  poet’s  readers  of  old,  is 
shown  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  referred  to  by  Si- 
lius  Italicus  (VII.  257): 

“L’t  cum  lurbatis  placidum  caput  extulit  undis 

Neptunus.” 

The  whole  passage  is  in  the  strictest  and  most 
beautiful  conformity  with  the  well-known  mythological 
dogma,  that  the  Gods  assume  an  aspect  and  demeanour 
corresponding  to  the  work  in  which  they  arc  engaged; 
placid  and  peaceful,  if  it  be  one  of  peace;  turbid  and 
sad,  displeased,  or  terrific,  if  it  be  the  contrary.  Com- 
pare : 

“Vultu  quo  cteluin  Icmpcstalcsquc  screnat."- 

]•».  I.  '.lo9. 
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Inlonuil." 


— “Nuluquc  screno 

Valek.  Flag.  III.  25t. 


“Hkc  ubi  dicla  dedil  terras  horrenda  pelivit.” 

En.  VII.  323. 


— “Vel  qualis  in  alram 

Sollicilus  nubem,  moesto  Jove,  cogitur  aer." 

Clacd.  Bell.  Getic.  378. 


See  also  for  Ihc  application  of  the  same  term,  not  in- 
deed to  the  aspect,  but  to  the  temper  (Germ.  Stiminung) 
of  the  Gods  when  engaged  in  a benevolent  act,  Virgil 
himselt  En.  III.  265: 

— "Di,  lalcm  averlite  casura, 

El  placidi  scrvalc  pios." 

Cffiu  RuiNA.  — “Imbribus  el  conjuncta  cum  his  re- 
liqua  tempesUitis  foeditate."  — Wagner.  Virg.  Br.  En. 

“Imbre,  fulguribus,  fulminibus,  quaj  e coelo  ruunl." 

— RuvEUS. 

The  falling,  not,  as  these  commentators  seem  to 
have  understood  the  passage,  of  the  contents  or  dis- 
charges of  the  sky,  but,  as  understood  by  Voss,  of  the 
sky  itself:  “dem  Sturze  des  Himmels.”  Compare  Ruil 
arduus  a;ther:  (Georg.  I.  324),  and  Forbiger  on  that 
passage.  Also 

“Inqiie  fretum  credas  lolum  descendore  ca-lum." 

Ovu*.  Met.  XI.  51S, 

— “Tremendo 

Jupiter  ipse  ruens  tuimillu.” 

Hor.  Cam.  I.  16. 


Caro,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  translation,  mis- 
understood tlie  word  wholly: 

— “ch’  a la  Icmpcsla,  a la  ruina 
E del  mare,  e del  ciclo  crano  esposti.” 

Nec  latuere  doli  fratrem  JuNONis  ET  iRiE.  The 
meaning  is  not  (with  Ruteus  and  Dryden),  that  Nep- 
tune was  previously  acquainted  with  the  anger  and 
machinations  of  his  sister  against  the  Trojans,  but  (with 
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Caro  and  Heyne),  that  Neptune,  seeing  it  was  the  Tro- 
jans that  suffered,  understood  at  once  the  cause  of  the 
storm,  viz.  that  it  had  been  produced  by  his  sister  in 
order  to  wreak  lier  vengeance  on  her  enemies.  Tije 
connexion  is,  co.mmotus,  paosnaENS,  vidf.t,  nec  latcere, 
FRATREM : uiieasy  at  the  disturbance  and  anxious  to  know 
its  cause,  takes  a view  all  round,  sees  the  Trojan  ships 
in  distress,  and  being,  from  his  intimacy  with  Juno, 
previously  aware  of  her  animosity  against  the  Trojans, 
understands  at  once  the  whole  matter.  Nec  latoere 
coLi  ET  1R.E,  i.  e.  nec  latuU  quod  lempeslas  orta  sit  ex 
iris  et  dolis.  Neptune’s  previous  knowledge  of  the  nt* 
and  DOLi  of  his  sister  is,  not  expressed  by  nec  latuere, 
but,  implied  by  fratrem. 

TaNTANE  VOS  generis  TENCIT  FIDUCIA  VESTRI.  — 

, “Magnum  et  gentile  tumentes.” 

Stat.  Theb.  YUl  429. 


143. 

tenet  IIJ.E  IM.MANIA  SAXA 
ST.STRAS  EEUE  DO.MOS  IL1.A  SE  JACTET  I.N  AULA 
AEOLUS  ET  CLALSO  VENTORUM  CARCERE  REGXET 


I1H.MAMA  SAXA.  — “Vastuni  antrum”  (a.  56).  — Hettie. 

No;  the  reference  is  not  special,  but  general;  not 
to  a particular  part  of  Eolus’s  empire,  but  to  the  whole. 
First,  because  the  description  is  in  general  terms,  im- 
MANiA  SAXA,  VESTRAS  DOMOs , corrcspoiidiug  exactly  to 
the  descriiition  of  Eolia  at  verse  55; 

“NimboFum  in  patriam,  loca  foela  furentibus  Augtris.” 

Secondly,  because  it  is  the  whole  of  the  empire  of 
Eolus,  and  not  the  cave  of  the  winds  alone,  which 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  whole  of  the  empire  of 
Neptune,  described  at  verse  142  in  the  words: 
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■‘Non  illi  impcriiim  pplagi  sJBviimqiie  tridentera. 

Scd  mihi  sorlo  datum;” 

dose  uiion  wliich  I'ollnws  tlie  contrast;  tenet  illf.  im- 
MASiA  SANA  VESTRAS  EtiRE  DOMos ; that  wild,  Tockj'  EoHa, 
where  the  winds  had  their  home;  where  the  cave  of 
the  winds  was.  And  tliirdly,  because  the  cave  of  tlie 
winds  is  specified  in  its  proper  place  in  the  next  verse. 

li.LA  SE  JACTET  i.N  AUi.A.  — Illa  plainly  referring  acla 
to  iMMA.MA  SANA  aiid  VESTRAS  DOMOS,  and  thosc  words 
being,  as  just  shown,  a periplirasis  for  the  country  of 
Eolia,  the  aula  (llof  or  court)  in  which  Eolus  is  here 
told  to  lake  stale  on  him,  is  neither,  with  Heyne,  Thiel, 
and  Voss,  the  celsa  arx  mentioned  at  verse  60  (“Kegia 
alto  in  montis  cacuniine.”  — Heyne.  “Jene  ‘cel.sa  arx.’  ” 
— Thiel.  “Dort  iib'  im  I’alaste  den  Hochmut.”  — Voss.) 
nor,  with  Uryden  (see  below),  the  cavern  of  the  winds, 
but  simply  the  country  of  Eolia. 

Clauso  ventorim  carceue  regnet.  — The  received 
interpretation,  “regnet  in  clauso  venlorum  carcere,”  is 
erroneous:  First,  because  regnare,  in  order  to  express 
reigning  in,  inside,  or  williin  a place,  must  be  followed 
by  the  preposition  in  exjiressed,  as  in  “Regnet  in  aula” 
(Georg.  IV.  90);  and 

“Inque  tua  regnant,  nullis  prohibentibus,  aula.” 

(Ovid.  Ilcroid.  I.  S9.)-, 

for  I consider  coelo,  in  Horace’s  “coelo  credidimus  Joveni 
regnare”  (('arm.  III.  v.  1),  and  mundo,  in  Seneca’s  “vacuo 
regnare  mundo”  (Here.  Fw  .67),  to  be  as  certainly  the  ob- 
jects of  the  verb  as  oppidis  in  Cicero’s  “In  Sicilia  Timar- 
chidem  omnibus  oppidis  regnassc”  (In  Verr.  III.-  54). 
And  secondly,  because  the  command  to  Eolus  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  prison,  and  reign  there  among  his 
prisoners,  had  been  a mere  brutvm  fuimen,  an  unmean- 
ing piece  of  abuse,  which  Virgil  was  rpiite  too  judicious 
to  pul  into  the  mouth  of  his  dignified  God  of  the  sea. 
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The  meaning  is  just  tlie  conli  ary : let  liini  reign  as  ab- 
solute as  he  likes,  but  rjo/^wiih  respect  to  the  prison 
of  the  winds.  Literally:  the  prison  of  the  winds  being 
closed,  then  let  him  reign  absolute;  or  let  him  close 
the  prison  of  the  winds,  and  then  reign  absolute;  a 
command,  it  will  be  observed,  which  is,  first,  comiia- 
tible  with  the  dignity  of  Neptune ; secondly,  imperatively 
required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  thirdly, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  delegated  authority  of  Eolus, 
who  might  be  as  despotic  as  he  pleased  among  the 
iMMANiA  SAXA  of  Eoliu,  provided  only  he  did  not  open 
or  shut  the  prison  of  the  winds  without  orders. 

“Rcgem  . . . qui  foedere  certo 
Et  premere  el  laxas  sciret  dare  jussus  habenas." 

The  whole  force  and  gist  of  the  passage  lies  in  this 
word  nEGNEx:  which,  first,  means  not  merely  to  rule, 
but  rule  as  an  autocrat  (compare  the  examples  above 
quoted  from  Horace,  Seneca,  and  Cicero ; also  Liv.  III. 
2,  and  Gronov.  ad  Liv.  XXIV.  29  and  particularly  Ovid’s 

“Quicquid  amor  jussil,  non  esl  conlcmncrc  tutum; 

Regnal,  et  in  dominos  jus  babel  ille  Ucos." 

Hcroid.  IV.  11.) 

And  secondly,  being  sei»arated  from  its  conjunction  by 
the  sudden  pauses  preceding  and  following  the  ablative 
absolute,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  word 
in  the  line  and  the  last  word  uttered  by  Neptune,  re- 
ceives the  whole  ictus  of  Neptune’s  voice  as  he  turns 
and  goes  aw'ay;  et,  clauso  ventoucm  CAncERE,  regnet. 
Compare  the  similar  emphasis  throwm  by  Neptune  in 
this  very  same  speech  on  venti,  similarly  placed  at  the 
end  of  a lino,  and  similarly  separated  from  the  prece- 
ding context;  and  the  not  very  dissimilar  structure  and 
emphasis  at  aras,  verse  113;  and  the  much  less  strong, 
(because  the  sense  runs  on  to  the  next  line)  but  still 
somewhat  similar,  emphasis  al  amicum,  verse  614;  also, 
closely  eorrespoiidiiiK  lo  Virgil  s regnet  both  in  isola- 
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ted  position  and  independent  slruclare,  the  regnat  of 

Ovid  in  the  passage  just  (^uoled. 

How  good  soever,  therefore,  may  be  their  poetry, 
the  meaning,  which  the'  translators  have  given  us  for 
this  passage,  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  Virgil's: 

— ‘'Ouclla  e 8iia  reggia 
Quivi  solo  si  vanli,  c per  regnare, 

I)e  la  prigion  de'  suoi  venti  non  csca." 

Cabo. 

— “Dort  ub  im  Palastc  den  Hochmut 
iCoIus,  und  in  dcr  Windc  vcrschlossencm  Kerkcr 

gebicl’  er." 

Voss. 

“His  power  to  holiow  caverns  is  confined ; 

There  let  him  reign,  the  gaoler  of  the  wind; 

With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call, 

And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall." 

Drydeh. 

— “ra  i'  avnxropn  fvxttmmOm 
AioXoi,  st^xTijOtr  d'  aytiuoy  xXtiaijjS  n/o,'  fmoi." 

De  Bulgaris. 


The  translators  and  ^commentators  may,  however, 
plead  in  extenuation  the  authority  ofServius:  “Carcere 
regnet;  licet  career  sit,  tamen  regnum  est  /Eoli;”  a 
misconception,  of  a |)iece  with  Servius’s  usual  miscon- 
ceptions of  his  author's  meaning.  In  Neptune's  message 
to  Eolus,  not  only  is  there  no  scoffing  allusion  to  the 
prison  of  the  winds,  or  to  Eoltis’s  office  as  gaoler,  but 
the  clearest  and  most  marked  distinction  is  dravMt  be- 
tween the  prison  of  the  winds  and  Eolus’s  rocky  king- 
dom of  Eolia,  in  which  it  was  contained ; also  between 
Eolus's  delegated  authority  over  the  winds,  and  his  ab- 
solute authority  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

Precisely  similar  to  the  absolute  clauso  caucf.re  in 
our  text,  is  the  absolute  clauso  Olympo,  vers.  378. 
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150. 

* 

ET  VASTAS  APERIT  SYRTES  ET  TEMPERAT  /EyUOR 
ATyPE  ROTIS  StMMAS  UiVIBl’S  PERLABITUK  UNDAS 

“Via  ex  arenosis  ’vudis  facia,  ut  naves  exire  possent; 
refer  ad  Ires  naves,  n’.  110 — 111."  — Heyne. 

“V'iam  per  arenosa  vada  fucit,  ul  naves  cxpedire 
se  possint."  — Wagner,  Virg.  Dr.  En. 

“Lc  tre,  che  ne  I’arcna  eran  sppoUe, 

£gli  stcsso  le  vasle  Sirli  aprendo, 

Sollevo  col  tridentc,  ed  a se  trassele.” 

Caro. 

"Oeffiiet  durch  Sand  und  Wallen  die  Balm.” 

Voss. 

But  the  addition  of  vastas  to  syrtes  shows  plainly 
that  the  action  of  aperit  is  not  merely  on  that  jiart  of 
the  Syrtes,  where  the  three  shi|)s  were  imbedded,  but 
on  the  vast  Syrtes,  or  the  Syrtes  generally.  I therefore 
take  the  meaning  to  be , with  Servius , that  the  God 
opened  the  Syrtes,  i.  e.  made  them  apertas , open  or 
safe  for  ships,  by  levelling  them  where  they  had  been 
raised  into  partial  inequalities  by  the  storm,  and  by 
spreading  the  water  evenly  upon  them,  of  such  dejith 
that  vessels  could  sail  over  them  without  danger:  the 
three  imbedded  ships  were  thus  set  afloat  again.  Vastas 
APERIT  SYRTES,  SO  Understood,  harmonizes  well  with  tem- 
perat  yEOGOR;  for  the  sea  censed  to  break  on  tJie  Syrtes,* 
when  they  were  levelled  and  deeply  covered  by  the 
water.  It  is  probable  that  apertas  was  the  term  or- 
dinarily applied  by  seafaring  men  to  express  the  safe 
Stale  ol  the  Syrtes,  or  that  stale  in  wdiich  they  were 
covered  by  water  of  depth  suflicient  lor  vessels  to  sail 
in,  that  stale  in  which  the  sailor  might  enter  them, 
intraret.  Compare : 
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— “Madidaquc  cadenle 
Pliado.  Gsptulas  intrabil  navita  Syrtes." 

Clacd.  rfe  Quart.  Consul.  Honorii.  437. 

And,  exactly  parallel  lo  our  text: 

“Paiide  precor  gcmino  placalum  Caslorc  poiitum; 

Temperet  tpquoream  dux  Cylliorea  viani." 

Rutil.  Itin.  I.  155. 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  sea  itself,  both  in 
our  own  language  and  in  Latin ; “Aperto  niari  navigare" 
(Ptm.  Hist.  Mat.  I.  II.  46).  The  poet,  having  stated 
the  |)recisc  manner  in  which  the  God  removed  the  other 
three  ships  from  the  rocks,  judiciously  avoids  a similar 
particularity  of  description  with  respect  lo  those  which 
had  been  imbedded  in  the  sand,  leaving  his  reader  to 
conclude  that  the  ships  were  not  neglected,  when  the 
shoals  in  which  they  were  imbedded  were  made  open 
and  navigable.  The  account  which  Sallust  flieil.  Ju- 
gurth.  80),  gives  of  the  Syrtes,  goes  lo  confirm  this  ex- 
planation: “Duo  sunt  sinus  prope  in  e.xlrcma  Africa 
impares  magnitudinc,  pari  nalura:  quorum  proxima 
terra-  pra-alta  sunt;  ca-tera,  uli  fors  tulit,  alta;  alia  in 
tempestale  vadosa:  nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse  el  sa;- 
vire  coepil  ventis,  liinum  arenamque  el  saxa  ingentia 
fluclus  trahunl;  ila  facies  locorum  cum  ventis  simul 
mulalur:  Syrtes  ab  Iraclu  nominate.”  Sallust’s  account 
of  the  Syrtes,  dressed  in  [loctical  language,  becomes 
Virgil's,  and  Virgil’s  turned  into  plain  prose  becomes 
Sallust’s.  The  historian  describes  the  winds  and  waves 
•as  rendering  the  Syrtes  now  vadosas,  now  alias;  while 
the  poet  ascribes  the  same  effect  lo  the  agency  of  Ku- 
rus and  Neptune,  the  former  of  whom  “illidil  {naves, 
viz.)  vadis,  abiue  aggere  cingil  arena;,’’  i.  e.  makes  the 
Syrtes  vadosas , and  dashes  the  ships  upon  them ; tlic 
latter  aperit  syrtes,  i.  c.  makes  the  vadosas  (the.  shallow 
and  impassable,  and  therefore,  closed)  alias  (deep  and 
passable,  and  therefore,  open,  upertas,)  and  thus  frees 
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and  sets  afloat  the  ships.  Our  author  makes  a pre- 
cisely similar  use  of  aperio,  Eii.  X.  13: 

“Exilium  magnum  atque  Alpcs  immillet  apertas;" 

and  thus  we  come  round  to  that  very  common  phrase, 
and  use  of  the  verb  aperio,  aperlus  campus. 

There  is  a similar  application  of  pateo , where  the 
sense  requires  an  intransitive  verb : Cuncta  maria  terra;- 
que  patebant.  — Sall.  Bell.  Cat.  X. 

The  connexion  is,  aperit,  temperat,  atque  perlabitur: 
makes  the  sea  on  the  Syrtes  smooth  and  navigable, 
and  then  navigates  it  himself. 

Perlabitur.  — Per:  over  the  whole  of  it;  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  in  every  direction  over  the  vast 
Syrtes. 


152. 

AC  VELUT!  MAGNO  IN  POPULO  CUM  S^EPE  COORTA  EST 
SEDITIO  S.EVTT0DE  ANLMIS  IGNOBII.E  VUI.GUS 
JAMQUE  FACES  ET  SANA  VOLANT  FUROR  ABMA  MINISTRAT 
TUM  PIETATE  GRAVEM  AC  MERITIS  SI  FORTE  VIRUM  QUEM 
CONSPEXERE  SILENT  ARRECTISQUE  AURIBUS  AOSTANT 
ILIX  REGIT  DICTIS  ANIMOS  ET  PECTORA  MUI.CET 
SIC  CCNCTUS  PELAGl  CECIDIT  FRAGOR  yEQCORA  POSTQUAM 
PROSPICIENS  GENITOR  CCELOQUE  INVECTUS  APERTO 
FLECTIT  EQCOS  CURRL'OUE  VOLANS  DAT  LORA  SECUNDO 


S.F.VITOCE  ANLMIS  IGNOBILE  VULGUS  . . . GENITOR.  — IgNOBILE 
vuLGCs  corresponds  with  .equora;  pietate  grave.m  ac. 
MERITIS  VIRUM  with  GENITOR;  uiid  the  two  former  contrast 
with  the  two  latter. 

S/EVTT  ANLMIS.  — Not  s(CvU  in  animis,  but  san)it  cum 
animis.  Compare  Comm.  En.  I.  297 : II.  4i8 : V.  2 and 
739.  VI.  825. 
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KlinOR  ARMA  MINISTRAT.  — 


— “l)uod  cuirjue  repcrtum 
Itimanti  tclum  ira  facit.” 


Kn.  VII.  507. 


CoNSPEXERE.  — The  sudden  pause,  by  which  this  ■ 
slrotiK  and  emphatic  w'ord  is  cut  off  I'roin  the  remainder 
of  tlie  line,  indicates  tlie  sudden  pause  in  the  action; 
the  instant  stillness  of  the  crowd  on  a full  view  (cos- 
si’EXEREj  of  the  man,  pietate  cravkm  ac  meritis.  A si- 
milar effect  is  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  the  pause 
alter  the  three  rapid  words,  pelagi  cecjdit  fuagoh,  in 
the  next  verse  but  one. 

FlECTIT  EOUOS,  CURRl’orE  VOLANS  DAT  t.ORA  SEtUNDO.  — 

One  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  tlie  genuine 
Virgilian  reading,  although  su()ported  by  tlie  consentient 
authority  of  all  the  best  manuscripts,  has  had  a narrow 
escape  of  being  ousted  from  the  text,  and  having  its 
place  supplied  by  a spurious  prosaic  substitute,  merely 
because  the  comnientators.were  not  able  to  understand  it. 

“Currus  secundus  tjui  sit,  non  satis  jierspicio;  cc- 
lerem  enim  pocta  hoc  vocabulo  signific.are  vix  potest; 
et  fclicem  vel  pro|)itiuni  cur  dixerit  non  apparet.  Ser- 
vius  curruin  Trojanis  obsequentem  explicuit,  quod  locO 
non  convenit;  Neptunus  enim  flectit  equos  et  discedit. 
Facile  esset  cursuque  corrigere,  sed  conjectura  non 
opus  est,  cum  cod.  Horn,  aliique  fUictuijue  exhibeant, 
quod  reponendum  esse  videlur.”  — .Iaiin. 

“Curru  secundo,  ccleri.”  — Heyke. 

Wagner  adojits,  and  in  the  following  words  would 
fain  justify,  the  inter|)retation  of  Ileyne:  Venlo  utimur 
secundo,  navigamus  celeriter;  uude  celeritalis  notio  ad- 
haircre  poluit  huic  adjective. 

.Ml  these  interpretations  seem  to  me  to  be  nearly 
equally  erroneous.  Secuudwt  currus  is  not  celer  currus: 
First,  because  no  instance  has  been,  nor,  I think,  can 
be  produced'  in  which  secuudus  is  used  in  that  sense. 
Secondly,  because,  even  if  secundus  could  bear  such 
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meaning  elsewhere,  it  could  not  well  bear  it  here, 
where  the  speed  of  the  chariot  has  been  expressed, 
quite  sufficiently  for  the  occasion,  in  the  immediately 
preceding  voians.  Neither  is  sectmdus  cumts,  currus 
feUx,  or  currus  propitius ; such  expressions  bearing  no 
intelligible  meaning  at  all.  Neither,  finally,  is  currus 
seeundus,  currus  obsequens  Trojanis,  for  the  reason 
assigned  by  Jahn.  The  erroneousness  of  these  inter- 
pretations, although,  as  I have  just  said,  pretty  nearly 
equal,  is,  however,  of  two  very  dilferent  kinds,  and 
arises  from  two  perfectly  distinct  sources;  — in  the 
lliree  modern  commentators,  from  a misconception  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  not  only  by  Vir- 
gil himself  elsewhere,  but  by  all  other  Latin  writers; 
in  Servius,  who,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  having 
lived  so  near  the  time  of  Virgil,  and  having  possessed 
a vernacular  knowledge  of  the  language,  perfectly  un- 
derstooil  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  from  a 
false  “application  of  the  term  to  the  context;  the  very 
kind  of  error  into  which  a man  of  so  narrow  and 
contracted,  a mind  as  Servius,  and  so  wholly  incapable 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  [loetical  excellence, 
was  likely,  notwithstanding  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
language,  to- fall;  and  into  which  he  has,  in  fact,  so 
perpetually  fallen. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  false  interpretations, 
let  us  now  see  if  we  cannot  ascertain  what  is  the  true. 
And  first,  with  respect  to  the  principal  word,  seeundus; 
this  word  has,  as  far  as  I can  discover,  but  two  mean- 
ings, either  in  Virgil  or  any  other  Latin  writer;  first, 
the  primary  one  of  second  in  rank  or  order,  as  in  the 
expressions,  secundae  mensa":  (En.  VIII.  283);  Haud 
uHi  veterum  virtule  seeundus:  (En.  -17.  441);  and  se- 
condly, the  secondary  meaning  (immediately  derived 
from  and  intimately  connected  with  the  primary),  of 
seconding,  going,  or  acting  along  with  another,  as  a 
second,  not  principal,  actor.  This  is  its  meaning  in 
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all  such  expressions  as  secundus  venlus,  secundus 
amnis,  secundus  fluclus,  secundus  clamor,  secunda  for- 
luna,  secundm  res;  wind,  river,  wave,  clamor,  fortune, 
circumstances,  seconding  you,  going  along  with  you: 
in  all  which  expressions  it  means  exactly  the  opposite 
of  udversus;  adversus  ventus,  amnis,  fluctus,  clamor, 
adversa  fortima,  adversa-  res,  being,  wind,  river,  xvave, 
clamor,  fortune,  circumstances,  opposing  you,  going 
directly  the  opposite  way  to  that  which  you  are  going. 
And  so  Cu'sar  (apud  Cicer.  ad  Attic.  X.  8)  “Omnia 
sccundissima  nobis,  advcrsissima  illis  accidisse  videntur.” 
Both  meanings  of  seciindu.s-  flow  from  its  root,  sequor; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  by  a compound  of  its  root  that 
Scrviils  correctly  renders  it  in  the  passage  before  us, 
viz.  by  obsequens;  going  readily  along  with  you  in  the 
direction  you  wish,  seconding  you. 

If,  then,  secundus  is  seconding,  going  readily  along 
with , or  according  to  the  will  of,  and  if  the  will  re- 
ferred to  is  not  that  of  the  Trojans,  whose  will  is  it? 
Evidently  Neptune’s.  The  chariot  is  secundus:  seconds 
the  will  of  the  driver,  goes  readily  along  with  him 
wherever  he  wishes,  obsequitur.  If  it  be  objected 
that  secundus,  in  such  sense,  however  applicable  to 
the  horses,  seems  somewhat  inapplicable  to  the  insen- 
sible chariot,  1 answer:  First,  that,  even  in  our  own 
language,  we  apply  the  terms,  fast,  slow,  going,  running, 
stopping,  driving,  and  innumerable  others,  indifferently 
to  carriage  and  horses.  Secondly,  that  in  the  Iliad,  the 
term  horses  is  so  frequently  used  for  chariot,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  Homeric  chiefs 
fought  on  horseback ; and  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
the  ancient  wTiters  in  which  a similar  laxity  of  ex- 
pression may  not  be  found ; of  wdiich  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing words  in  a fragment  of  Alcams  preserved  by  Hi- 
merius,  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other  for  an  example: 
doiK  If  tni  TmnotQ  aoua  fXm^yeir  (xvxvoi  (h  i]auv 
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TO  (t{)uu) 0 dt  e7U(iag  tni  tiov  ai^tjtiaiwv,  etprj 

y.ai  Tovg  xvxvovg  eig  Ynt()fio{)eoTig  nettai^ai.  Thirdly, 
lhal  Pindar’s  a^uara  ntiaix^aXiva  (Pyth.  11.21),  seems 
lo  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  counteriiarl  of 
Virgil’s  currus  secundus,  understood  as  I have  explained 
it.  Fourthly,  that  the  prosaic  strictness  ■which  forbids 
the  a|)plication  of  .fecundu.i  in  this  sense  to  currus, 
must,  to  be  consistent  with  itself,  equally  forbid  the 
application  to  it  of  dal  lora,  the  reins  being,  in  pro- 
saic truth,  given  loose  to  the  horses,  not  to  the  chariot. 
Should  any  reader,  notwithstanding  alt  these  arguments, 
still  entertain  a doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
1 beg  to  refer  him  to  what  I think  I may  be  permitted 
to  call  Virgil’s  own  commentary  on  it,  in  the  last  line 
of  the  first  Georgic: 

“Fcrlur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas." 

Fi.ectit  eodos,  cuimuQUE  volans  cat  lora  secckdo.  — 
By  these  words,  which  are  nearly  a repetition  of 

■“Alque  rotis  sumraas  levibus  perlabitur  undos,” 

(verse  151),  the  poet  brings  his  readers  back  to  the 
point  at  which  he  had  broken  off,  and  left  the  direct 
thread  of  the  narrative,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the 
simile  just  now  completed. 
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163. 

EST  IN  SECESSU  LONGO  LOCUS  INSULA  PORTUM 
EFFICIT  OBJECTU  LATERUM  OUIBUS  OMNIS  AB  ALTO 
FRANGITUR  INQUE  SINUS  SCINDIT  SESE  VNDA  REDUCTOS 
HINC  ATyi’E  HINC  VAST.C  RUPF.S  GEMINISJLT.  MINANTUR 

IN  rtEM'M  scopuu  ogorum  sub  atcrtice  late 

yEQUORA  TITA  SILENT  TUM  SILVIS  SCENA  CORUSCIS 
UESUPER  UORRENTIQUE  ATRU.M  NEMUS  I.MMINET  UMBRA 
FRONTS  SUB  ADVERSA  SCOPULIS  PENDEXTIBUS  ANTRUM 
INTUS  AOU.C  OUI.CES  MVOQUE  SEPUJA  SAXO 
NYMPIIARUM  DOMUS 


Est  in  secessu  LONGO  LOCOS.  — “Sin II  sccrclo."  — Seb- 
vTCs,  “Sinuoso  LiliyiB  littore."  — Heyne.  “Tief  ziiriick- 
gezogene  Bucht.”  — Thiel. 


“Weit  ist  zuriiclcgebog-cn  ein  Orl.” 

“E  di  1»  lungo  a la  rivicra  iin  scno." 


Voss. 

Caho. 


“Within  a long  recess  there  lies  a hay." 

Dhitden. 


“There  lies  a harbour  in  a long  recess.” 

Trai-p. 

All  wrong;  for  secessus  never  means  sinut,  or  any 
shape  or  form  whatever,  but  always  retreat,  relireinenl, 
separation,  secession  (viz.  from  the  crowd,  or  hurry  of 
business,  or  resort  ol  men),  recess,  but  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  such  expressions  as  recess 
of  Parliament,  recess  between  the  Law  Terms,  not  in 
the  sense  of  retired  place.  “Ille  metis  in  urbe,  ille  in 
secessu  contubemalis"  (Plin.  II.  Ep.  13).  “Petis  ut 
libellos  tuos  in  secessu  legain”  (Plix.  III.  Epist.  15). 

“Carmina  secessum  scribentis  et  otia  quxrunt.” 

Oviu.  Trist.  J.  I.  41. 


Secessu  longo  , therefore , describes , not  the  shape 
of  the  place,  but  how  it  was  circumstanced  with  respect 
to  human  intercourse ; not  that  it  was  a lony  creek  or 
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Met,  but  that  il  was  far  remote  from  the  resort  of  men. 
The  description  of  the  shape  of  the  place  begins  witli 
the  words  insula  portu.m  Emcir.  The  mistake  of  the 
expositors  seems  to  have  arisen  from  their. having  con- 
founded secessus  with  recessus,  which,  in  many  places, 
and  particularly  in  the  following  exactly  parallel  passage 
of  Claudian,  has  the  very  sense  assigned  by  the  expo- 
sitors to  secessus  in  our  text: 

“Urhs,  Libyam  contra,  Tyrio  fiindata  polenti, 

Tenditur  in  longum  Caralis,  tenuoinque  per  undas 
Obvia  diiuittit  fracturuni  flainina  coilcm. 

EITicilur  porlus  medium  mare;  lulaque  ventis 
Omnibus,  ingenli  mansuescunl  slagna  rccessu.” 

Bell.  Giltlon.  520. 

PoRTUM.  — The  description  of  the  port  is  contained 
in  four  distinct  predications:  — First,  insula  portcm 
EFFiciT  OBJECTu  lATEROM ; it  is  tt  C0V6  sheltered  in  front 
by  an  island.  Secondly,  hinc  atoce  hinc  vast.e  rcpes 
GEMiNiQDE  MiNANTUR  IN  ciELUM  scoPDLi;  and  lying  beUveen 
two  high,  sleep,  threatening-looking,  rocky  precipices; 
for  this  is  the  entire  meaning  of  this  jiredicalion, 
whether,  with  Heync,  we  understand  its  structure  to 

be  VASTJE  RDPES  GEMINIQUE  SCOPULI  MINANTUR;  Or,  aS  I 

analyze  the  passage,  vastce  rapes  sunt,  et  gemini  sco- 
puli  minantur.  Thirdly,  tum  silvis  scena  coruscis  de- 
sdper;  the  clelts  and  lops  of  these  precipices,  thickly  set 
with  trees  whose  branches  lean  over  the  water  and 
‘•shimmer  in  tlie  wind,  constitute  a woody  landscape. 
Fourthly,  fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum; 
at  the  far  end  of  the  cove,  and  directly  opposite  the 
entrance,  a grotto  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  Each  of  these 
predications  has  its  subsidiary : the  iirst  has  quibus  omnis 

AB  ALTO  FRANGITUR  INQUK  SINUS  SONDIT  SESE  ONDA  REDUCTOS ; 

the  second  has  quorum  sub  vertice  late  jEquora  tuta  sn.ENT ; 
the  third,  horre.stique  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbra;  and  the 
fourth,  INTUS  AQUyF.  DiiLCES  vivoQUE  sEDiLiA  SAXO.  The  wopds 
nine  atque  hinc,  and  fronts  sub  adversa,  as  well  as 
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me  (verse  172),  and  mic  (verse  174),  refer  back  past 
the  subsidiaries  to  the  main  subject,  portum.  That  Uiis 
is  the  real  structure  and  true  analysis  of  the  passagpe, 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  tlie  flow  of  the  sense  re- 
mains uninterrupted,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of 
any,  or  all  of  the  stibsidiarics,  as,  for  want  of  a better 
name,  I have  termed  the  helping  or  dependent  senten- 
ces. The  three  principal  subsidiaries,  ocibus  omots  ab 

ALTO  FRANGlTUn  INtfUE  SINUS  SCINDIT  SESE  BNDA  REUUCTOS, 
OOORUM  SOB  VERTICE  LATE  jEyUORA  TOTA  SILENT,  and  INTOS 
AQU/E  DOLCES  vivoguE  SEDiLiA  SAXO,  are  connected  toge- 
ther not  merely  as  dependents  on  three  connected  pre- 
dications, but  as  together  forming  one  climax:  — open 
sea-shore  — sheltered,  safe,  and  quiet  haven  — still 
more  sheltered,  safe,  and  quiet  grotto. 

Efficit.  — Not  merely  makes  (“Che  porto  un’  iso- 
letta  Lo  fa"  — Caro),  but  according  to  the  proper  force 
of  the  word  (e/'-ficere),  makes  completely,  effects,  ac- 
complishes, makes  a complete  port  of  the  locus.  Com- 
pare: Capitoliuni  ....  publice  gratis  ....  exaidificari 
atque  effici  potuil.  — Cic.  in  Verr.  V.  48,  c.  19  (Steph.). 
Omni  opere  effecto:  — C^cs.  B.  G.  IV.  18.  “Qui  hoc 
primus  in  nostros  mores  induxil,  qui  maxime  auxit, 
qui  solus  effecil”  Cic.  de  Oral.  II.  121. 

QniBUS  OMNIS  AB  ALTO  FRANGITOR  IKQUE  SINUS  SCINMT 
SESE  DNDA  REDUCTOS.  — “Sinus  replicabiles."  — Servius^ 
“Fracta  recedit:  tribuuntur  et  alibi  sinus  et  ipsis  fluctibus 
allisis,  qui  repulsi  sinus  faciunt,  ul  Georg.  III.,  238.’" 
— Heyne.  “In  orbes  semper  longius  recedentes  dissol- 
vilur  fluctus."  — Wagner.  Virg.  Br.  En.  “Vers  165 
nchme  ich  mit  Ht:yne  von  den  gewolbten  Kriimmungen, 
in  welche  gebrochene  Wogen  sich  formen.”  — Thiel. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  in  all  these  interpretations 
so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  mere  mljunct  reductos, 
no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  verb  .scindit  sese, 
the  very  word  on  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  passage  hinges.  We  have  only  to  allow 
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sciNDiT  SESE  ils  due  force,  and  set  aside  for  the  moment 
tlie  deceptive  adjunct  ueductos,  in  order  to  perceive 
that  in  the  words  yuiuus  omms  ab  alto  francitor  inode 
siNDS  SCINDIT  SESE  UNDA , Virgil  uiust  spcak,  not  of  the 
reflux  of  the  wave  or  sea,  or  of  the  form  in  which  the 
wave  or  sea  recedes  from  the  shore,  but  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  sea  forwards  between  the  prominences 
of  the  island ; for  how , except  by  its  flow’ing  up  be- 
tween those  prominences,  is  it  possible  that  it  should 
divide  itself,  or  be  divided  by  them;  frangitdr  inode 
SINDS  SCINDIT  SESE.  Compare  Ovid,  Metamorph.  XV.  739, 
where,  speaking  of  the  insula  Tiberina,  he  says: 
“Scinditur  in  geminns  partes  circumfluus  amnis. 

Insula  nomen  habet,  latcrumquc  a parte  duoriim, 

Porrigit  ajquales  media  tellure  lacertos;” 

the  sole  diflcrence  between  which  view  and  that  given 
by  Virgil  is,  that  here  the  water  is  described  as  divided 
by  the  whole  island,  and  into  two  parts  only,  while  in 
Virgil’s  view  it  is  described  as  divided,  not  by  the 
whole  island,  but  by  its  several  projections  or  promon- 
tories, and  therefore  into  several  parts  or  sinuses.  Com- 
pare also  Ovid,  Metam.  XIV.  51 : 

“Parvus  crat  gurges  curves  sinuatus  in  arcus;" 
where  the  idea  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  text,  except 
that  Virgil’s  sinuses  are  sharply  re-entrant,  while  Ovid’s 
.are  gently  curved.  This  interpretation,  long  ago  pro- 
posed by  Turnebus , and  adopted  by  Burmann,  but  for- 
gotten, it  would  seem,  by  modern  commentators,  is  so 
far  from  being  contradicted  or  invalidated  as  to  be  even 
confirmed  by  reductos,  which,  (first),  is  not  a participle, 
but  <an  adjective,  corresponding  exactly  to  odoratam 
(En.  VII.  13),  inaccessos  (En.  VII.  11),  and  numerous 
otlier  adjectives  with  [larlicipial  terminations;  nay,  is 
so  much  an  adjective,  as  to  be  capable  of  comparison : 
“ut  qui  singulis  pinxerunt  coloribiis,  alia  tamen  emi- 
nentiora,  alia  reductiora  fecerunt’’  (Qdinctil.  Instit.  XI. 
III.  46)-,  and  (secondly)  means,  as  clearly  shown  by 
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the  passage  just  quoted  from  Quinctilian,  standing  back- 
ward, or  in  the  hack-ground,  in  comparison  of  some- 
thing which  is  more  prominent;  precisely  the  idea 
which  the  mathematicians  express  by  the  term 
So  reduda  valle  (En.  VI.  103),  is  not  a dec[)  or  long 
\ alley,  but  a valley  standing  buck  or  re-entrant  from 
the  plain;  i.  e.  extending  backward  from  the  plain 
toward  the  interior  between  two  ranges  of  hills;  not  a 
sunk  valley,  or  one  upon  which  you  look  down,  but 
one  on  a level  with,  and  an  offset  from,  the  plain,  and 
into  which  you  look  from  one  end.  And  so  also , in 
the  passage  before  us,  the  sinuses  into  which  the  edge 
of  the  sea  is  divided  by  the  prominences  of  the  island 
arc  reducli,  re-entrant  between  those  prominences,  offsets 
of  (he  sea;  or,  as  expressed  by  Livy  (Lib.  XXVI.)  in 
his  description  of  the  j)Ort  of  Carthago  Hispanica:  in- 
trorsum  retracti.  Compare  Mela,  III.  1.  “Frons  ilia  ali- 
quamdiu  reclain  riftam  habet;  dein  niodico  flexu  accepto, 
mox  paiillulum  eminet;  turn  reducta  ileruin,  ilerumque 
rectii  margine  jacens,  ad  proniontorium  quod  Celticum 
vocainus,  extendilur.”  Having  differed  so  widely  from 
the  above-quoted  commentators  (and  I am  not  ashamed 
to  add  even  from  my  own  earlier  opinion,  expressed 
in  the  Classical  Museum  No.  19,  and  quoted  by  Forbiger 
in  his  3"*  Edition)  in  my  interpretation  of  each  of  the 
three  words,  sinus,  sctndit,  and  heductos,  I am  inclined 
to  differ  from  them,; besides,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  unda,  which  I understand  to  mean  here,  not 
fluctus,  or  a great  wave  or  billow  rolling  in  from  the 
deep,  and  breaking  violently  on  the  island,  but  the  sea, 
or,  if  1 may  so  say,  the  undulanl  itself;  a sense  in 
which  the  term  is  so  frequently  used,  not  only  by  Vir- 
gil (ex.  gr.  Georg.  I.  360,  III.  340.  ^c.) , but  by  all 
other  Latin  writers.  So  understood,  onda  seems  to  me 
to  harmonize  better  (a)  with  the  present  quietude' of 
the  sea  after  the  miraculous  stilling  of  the  storm  y Md 
(b)  with  the  words,  scmnir  se.sk  in  sinus  reductos,  the 
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re-enlranl  sinuses  being  less  properly  consliluent  parts 
of  individual  waves  than  of  the  sea  itself.  Nor  let  it  be 
said  that  frangitcr  contradicts  this  idea,  and  points  to 
billows  breaking  with  great  force,  for  we  find  the  self- 
same term  used  to  express  the  common  breaking  of 
the  sea  upon  the  shore  in  calm  weatlier,  in  the  words: 

“Qua  vada.  non  spirant,  nec  fracta  remurmurat  unda.” 

En.  X.  291. 

SiNDS  tlierefore,  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  applied 
to  the  sea  in  the  identical  sense  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  it,  not  only  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere,  and  other 
Latin  writers,  but  in  the  familiar  proper  names.  Sinus 
Adriaticus,  Sinus  Tarentinus,  Sinus  Saronicus,  &c. ; a 
sense,  it  will  be  observed,  directly  opposite  to  that  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  the  female  breast,  the  sails  of  a 
ship,  or  the  dress;  the  term  in  these  latter  applications 
preserving  its  original  meaning  of  a concavity,  hollow, 
or  depression,  while  in  its  application  to  the  sea  it 
means  a projection  corresponding  to,  and  accurately 
filling  up,  an  opposite  concavity  or  hollow.  This  re- 
markable deviation  from,  or  exception  to,  the  original 
and  still  general  meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
other  objects,  has,  no  doubt,  arisen  (as  in  the  case  of 
our  own  bay)  from  its  having  been  found  convenient 
in  practice  to  extend  the  application  of  a term,  which 
originally  and  in  strictness  signified  only  a hollow  or 
sinuosity  of  the  shore,  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  filling  it  ’ 

up.  Compare  Vossius’s  definition  of  the  word  in  his  *' 

Elymol. — “Sinus  de  mari  dicitur  metaphorice,  quia  ut  . 
in  homine  sinus  est  quod  brachiis  comprehenditur,  ita 
ct  in  mari  sinus  est  tnaris  pars  quasi  brachiis  terra: 
interjecta.  Grtecis  est  uoiknogj  unde  Itali  ‘golvo’  dicunt 
pro  xoXtuu.”  a-  similar  interpretation  will,  I think,  be 
found  to  answer  for  Georg.  IV.  420,  where  the  same  ’ 
words  occur  again,  and  where  the  meaning  is:  a 
mountainous  promontory  runs  into  the  sea,  presenting 
on  the  exposed  side  a number  of  inlets,  into  which 
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Uie  sea  beats,  and  on  the  sheltered  side  the  cave  of 
Proteus,  and  a safe  roadstead  for  ships.  Voss  and  La 
Cerda  undersUmd  reductos  sinus  of  the  two  inleUs  or 
arms  by  which  the  sea  communicates  round  the  island 
with  the  port  behind:  an  interpretation  to  which  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  these  two  great  objections:  first, 
that  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  words  where  they 
occur  again  in  the  fourth  Georgic;  and  secondly,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  if  such  had  been  his  meaning, 
Virgil  would  (like  Ovid  in  his  description  of  the  Insula 
Tiberina,  above  quoted)  have  added  either  geminos  or 
duos,  to  indicate  that  he  spoke  of  two  particular  inlets, 
and  not  of  an  indefinite  number.  The  mystification  un- 
der which  Caro  and  Dryden  endeavor  to  conceal  their 
ignorance  of  their  author's  meaning  amounts  almost  to 
nonsense : >. 

“Qiicsta  si  sporgc  co’  suoi  ftanchi  in  guisa, 

Ch’  ogni  vento,  ogni  flutto,  d'ogni  lalo 
Che  vi  percuota,  rilrovando  inloppo 
0 si  frangc,  o si  spartc,  o si  riversa.” 

Cabo. 

“Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  side. 

In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide.” 

DBrUEN. 


Geminiqoe  minantur  in  coxom  scopuu.  — “Tam  alti 
sunt  ut  vidcantur  tendere  in  ccelum:  minas  murorum, 
infra  IV.  88,  muros  pra'allos  dixit.”  — Wagner,  Yirg. 
Br.  En.  “Minantur  (ire  or  ascensumj  in  ccelum : the 
expression  is  most  poetically  beautiful.”  — Trapp. 


“Rise  on  each  side  huge  rocks,  two  o’er  the  rest 
Menace  the  skies.” 

Beresford. 

“Velut  respiciat  ad  gigantum  conatus  ccelum  oppugnan- 
tium.”  — Gesner.  This  is  not  the  meaning:  first,  be- 
cause it  is  always  directly,  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  a preposition,  that  tninari  governs  the  object  threa- 
tened: compare  the  numerous  examples  of  the  use  of 
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this  word  adduced  by  ihe  lexicographers ; and  (especially 
in  point,  though  not  adduced  by  them)  Siiius  Italicus's 
“Saxa  ininantia  coelo"  (IV.  2);  and  Propertius’s  “CoDloque 
minantein  Coeum"  (III.  IX.  47);  and  secondly,  because 
to  have  described  the  scopoli  as  threatening  the  sky 
had  been  -to  introduce  an  idea  foreign  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  distractive  of  the  reader’s  attention  from  the 
main  object,  the  security  and  privacy  of  the  harbour, 
to  the  danger  of  the  sky.  I therefore  understand 
MiiCANTUR  in  our  text  to  be  taken  absolutely,  i.  e.  irrespec- 
tively of  an  object,  and  to  mean,  rise  with  a bold, 
towering,  or,  if  the  reader  prefer  it,  threatening  aspect. 
Compare,  flrst,  En.Vm.668,  where  we  have  precisely  the 
same  predication  applied  to  the  identical  word  scopulus: 

— “Et  tc,  Catalina,  minaci 
Pcndcnieoi  scopulo;” 

where  the  meaning  can  be  no  other  than  a threaten- 
ing-looking, or,  as  we  say,  bold,  towering  cliff.  Com- 
pare, secondly,  En.  II.  628: 

— “Ilia  usque  minatur, 

Et  tremefacla  comam  conciisso  verticc  nutat;’’ 

where  the  meaning  is  not  (with  Gcsncr  and  Dryden) 
minatur  casum,  but  the  very  opposite:  stands  boldly; 
resisting,  not  yielding  to,  the  attack;  as  proved  by  the 
words,  usque  and  donee;  still  preserves  its  bold,  tower- 
ing, fearless  attitude,  until  — &c.  in  confirmation  of 
which  interpretation  observe  that  the  word  nutat,  added 
here  by  way  of  explanation,  means  where  it  is  again 
similarly  employed  by  Virgil,  viz.  En.  IX.  682,  nod 
in  a menacing  manner.  Compare,  thirdly,  En.  IV.  88: 

— “Pendent  opera  inlerrupta,  niinicque 
Murorum  ingentes,  xqualaque  macluna  coelo;” 

not  (with  Servius)  eminentiae  murorum,  quas  pinnas 
dicunt,  but,  the  threats  of  the  walls,  i.  e.  the  high, 
towering,  threatening-looking  walls  themselves.  And  here 
observe  the  complementary  clause:  mquataque  machina 
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muro  — the  machina,  not  threatening  the  sky  (for  Vii^ 
gil  does  not  indulge  in  the  exaggerated  hyperboles  of 
Silius  and  Statius) , but  — as  high  as  the  sky.  And 
finally,  compare  En.  II.  240: 

— “Medisque  minans  illabitur  urbi • 

glides  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  minans,  i.  e.  with 
a bold,  towering,  threatening  mien  or  aspect.  So  un- 
derstood, M1N.VNTUR  in  our  text  is  well  responded  to  by 
TDTA  in  the  next  verse  but  one:  — the  waters  repose 
in  safety  under  the  protection  of  guards,  whose  threaten- 
ing, frowning  aspect  warns  not  to  come  too  near; 
an  idea  Urns  somewhat  less  poetically  expressed  by 
Statius: 

“Qua  aummas  caput  Acrocorinthus  in  auras 
Tollit,  ct  alterna  geminum  mare  protegit  umbra." 

Theb.  vn.  m. 

In  c(£ldh  is  added  to  minantur  in  order  to  express, 
not  the  object  threatened,  but  the  great  height  to  which 
the  threatening  object  rises,  in  the  same  way  as  pedes 
in  octo  is  added  to  protentus  (Georg.  I.  171),  in  order 
to  express  the  length  to  which  the  pole  projects;  and 
as  in  lucem  is  added  to  bibit  (Mart.  I.  29)  and  to  ccenat 
(Mart.  VII.  29),  to  express  the  great  length  of  time  Acerra 
drinks,  and  the  great  length  of  time  to  which  Sertorius 
prolongs  his  supper.  The  reader  or  reciter,  first,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  action  of  minantur  does  not 
pass  to  ccELDM,  and,  secondly,  in  order  to  magnify  as 
much  as  possible  the  height  to  which  the  scopuli  rise, 
should  lake  advantage  of  the  separation  made  by  the 
close  of  the  verse  between  minantur  and  in  cielum,  and, 
hanging  his  voice  after  minantur,  throw  that  particular 
emphasis  on  coelum,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  which 
the  poet  has  expressly  placed  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  line:  tlius  — 

— “Geminique  minantur. 

In  eatum  scopuli." 
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^ It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  not  only  Ruxus,  but 
A Heyne,  in  his  exposition  of  these  words,  should  have 
i^^ntirely  omitted  the  idea  contained  in  minantur  (“Duo 
^iscopuli  eminent  ad  coelum."  — Rd>€ds.  “Duo  scopuli 
eminent.”  — Heyne),  an  omission  which,  if  I may  be 
^[allowed  to  speculate,  arose  from  the  similar  omission 
in  the  ordinary  text  of  Servius  (“minantor,  eminent." 
— Servius).  The  credit  of  the  ancient  commentator  is, 
however,  in  this  instance  (as  well,  indeed,  as  in  many 
others)  saved  by  his  modern  editor.  Lion,  in  whose 
edition  we  find  the  following  words  supplied:  “et  ita 
est,  ut  qute  eminent,  minari  videantur.”  Voss’s  trans- 
lation, otherwise  correct,  is  spoiled  by  the  total  omission 
of  IN  (XELUM,  and  the  conjunction  of  rvpes  with  minantcr. 

“Links  dort  droben  and  rcchts  unfSrmlichc  Klippen  und  zwicfach 
Starrendc  FeUen  empor.” 

* Voss. 

In  place  of  Virgil’s  accurately  defined  and  picturesque 
drawing,  Caro  presents  us  with  a vague  generalization : 
“Qainci  e quindi  alti  scogli  e rupi  alUssimc;” 

and  desperately  reckless  Dryden  with  barely  two  rows 

of  rocks;  . - . 

« » • 
“Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks  a sylvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green.” 

the  meaning  of  which  let  him  guess  who  can. 

Tota,  safe  from  the  minds;  as  rightly  rendered  by 
the  commentators,  and  established  by  the  quotation 
from  Claudian,  at  tlie  beginning  of  this  Comment. 

Scena'.  — “Inumbratio  et  dicta  Yccna,  ano  zrjgaxiag; 
apud  antiques  enim  thcatralis  scena  parielem  non  habebat, 
sed  de  frondibus  umbraculum  quierebant.  Postea  la- 
bulata  componere  coeperunt  in  modum  parietis.”  — Skr- 
viDS.  And  so,  after  him,  Forblger.  However  true  may 
be  the  etymological  part  of  this  observation,  I have  two 
reasons  for  thinking  that  inumbratio  does  not  represent  , 
the  meaning  of  scena  in  the  passage  before  us:  First, 
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because  I do  not  And  the  word  used  in  this  sense  on 
any  occasion  by  any  Latin  writer  whatever,  and  se- 
condly, because  llie  idea  of  inumbralion  is  expressed  ,:^ 
unmisUikably  and  fully  in  the  immediateiy  succeeding^ 
words:  horrentique  atrdh  nemos  imminet  umbra. 

To  Wagner's  gloss  — “Scena  quomodo  de  longo' 
prospectu  accipi  possit,  non  exputo;  rectius  Isidorus  in 
Giossis,  hunc  ipsum  fortasse  locum  respiciens,  scenam 
interpretatur  arbonm  densUatem”  — I make  the  similar 
objection ; flrs^  that  I am  not  acquainted  with  a single 
■''instance  of  such  a use  of  the  word  elsewhere:  and 
secondly  that  the  addition  of  sitvis  to  scena  is  of  itself 
sufTicienl  to  show  that,  in  Virgil’s  mind  at  least,  scena 
did  not  express  the  idea  of  trees  at  all.  I therefore 
understand  scena  to  be  here  used  in  its  secondary  or 
derived  sense,  of  a scene,  i.  e.  a view  or  prospect  si- 
milar to  that  which  in  theatres  used  to  be,  and  still  is, 
painted,  or  otherwise  represented,  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  viz.  on  the  partition  or  screen  which  bounds  the 
view  of  the  spectators,  and  separates  the  pulpil,um,  stage, 
or  proscenium  from  the  part  behind  the  scenes. 

This  backgrou'nd  partition  or  screen,  called  in  the 
ancient  theatres  F^bns  scetue  ( — “Cujus  quadrat!  latus 
est  proximum  scense,  prssciditque  curvaturam  circina- 
tionis,  ea  regione  designator  finitio  proscenii,  et  ab  ea 
regione  ad  .extremam  circinationem  curvaturoe  ])arallelos 
linea  designator,  in  qua  constituitur  frons  seen®.”  Vitruv. 

V.  8.)  and  for  plans  of  which  see  Holland’s  Vitruv.  Tab. 

36  & 37,  being  always  painted  so  as  to  represent  some 
view  or  prospect  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the 
piece,  the  term  scena,  originally  no  more  than  the  actual 
tent,  arbour,  or  booth  (scene),  in  which  the  actors  per- 
formed (See  Servius  above  — for  Servius,  often  as  he 
errs  in  the  application  of  the  fact  to  Virgil,  is  generally 
correct  in  the  fact  itself  — Vossius,  Etymol.  — Gronov. 
Diatrib.  ad  Stat.  Silv.  IV.  III.  21.  — and  Bald.  Lexic. 
Vitruv.  in  voce  scena)  came  afterwards  to  be  applied. 
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first,  to  this  lenninal  painting,  the  never-failing  accom- 
paniment and  most  conspicuous  object  of  the  scena,  and 
then,  by  a natural  transition,  to  any  view  or  prospect 
bearing  a resemblance  to  the  views  usually  represented 
on  this  terminal  painting.  Compare  Ausonius : 

“Ncc  solos  hominum  delecl.it  scena  locorura.” 

Mosell.  m. 

Compare  also  Claudian  (speaking  of  the  hot  springs  of 
Aponus): 

“Viva  coronatos  astringit  scena  vaporcs.” 

Eidyll.  VI.  45. 

i.  e.  not  such  an  artificial,  painted  enclosure  as  the 
Frons  scena;  of  the  theatre,  or  the  enclosure,  similarly 
ornamented  with  paintings  of  scenery,  which  it  was 
usual  to  erect  about  hot  baths,  but  the  enclosure  formed 
by  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground,  the  real  living 
landscape  itself:  and  above  all,  compare  Virgil: 

“Vcl  scena  ut  verais  discedat  frontibus." 

Georg.  TIL  24. 

where  the  meaning  must  be:  — how  the  view  (i.  e. 
of  the  landscape  or  building  or  other  object  painted  on 
the  Frons  scense)  departs  from  before  the  eyes  of  the 
audience  as  the  Frons  seen®  turns  round  and  exposes 
another  side,  and  therefore  another  picture,  i.  e.  another 
view,  whether  of  landscape,  building,  or  other  object, 
it  matters  not.  And  so,  in  our  text,  scena  is  the  view 
that  met  the  eye  on  entering  this  natural  harbour;  which 
view  is  defined  by  the  adjunct  savis  to  be  a view  of 
woods,  a woody  landscape;  that  very  species  of  scena 
or  view  which  we  are  informed  by  Vitruvius  (ubi  supra) 
was  painted  on  that  side  of  the  Frons  seen®  which 
was  turned  toward  the  audience  during  the  represen- 
tation of  the  pieces  called  Salyrce:  “Satyric®  vero  ornan- 
tur  arboribus,  speluncis,  niontibus,  reliquisque  agresti- 
bus  rebus;"  a description,  it  will  be  observed,  exactly 
coinciding  with  the  scena  or  view  presented  to  us  by 
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our  author,  there  being;  in  it  not  only  woods  and  moun- 
tains, but  even  a cave. 

Heyne's  explanation,  “Sccnani  nove  dixit  poeta  de 
prospectu  longo  inter  silvas,  h.  e.  arbores,”  shows 
that  Heyne  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  meaning;  the 
view  being  neither  long  nor  through  trees  (i.  e.  not 
being  a vista  amongst  trees),  but  simply  a view  of 
trees.  Wagner  having,  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En.  made 
a second  attempt  to  elucidate  the  passage,  has  failed 
even  more  signally  than  before:  “Mons  ille  silvosus, 
qui  portum  utrinque  claudebat,  in  modum  scenae 
theatralis  recessisse  sinumquc  effecisse  cxistimandus 
est,”  the  shape  of  the  place  having  been  already 
sufficiently  delined  by  the  context;  and  the  word  scena. 
• on  the  only  other  occasion  on  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed by  our  author  in  the  singular  number,  having 
been  employed,  as  I have  already  shown,  not  in  this,  but 
a toUilly  different  signification.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 
(Lond.  1849)  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Wagner: 
“The  scene  is  girt  with  woods.”  Voss  is  eorrect: 

— “Auch  die  Ansiebt  schaudernder  Wfildcr 
Ragt,  und  sebwarzes  Gcbulz,  bocb  ber  mit  gjauscr  Bcscbatlung." 

Conuscis.  — “Tremula  luce  per  intervalla  micantibus. 
dum  vento  moventur.”  — Heyne  and  Wagner. 

“Blinzelnde,  bei  ilirer  Bewegung  Lichtstrahicn  durch- 
lassende."  — Thiel. 

An  error  into  which  these  commentators,  in  common 
with  the  lexicographers,  have  been  led  by  Servius’s 
gloss  (ad  En.  II.  113),  “Coruscum  alias  fulgens,  alias 
tremulum  esU”  Corusats  is  never  fulgens;  always  has 
the  one  invariable  meaning,  whether  applied  to  light  or 
to  whatever  other  object,  viz.  that  of  rapid  alternate 
appearance  and  disappearance.  Compare: 

— "In  telis  et  luce  coruscus  abenft.” 

En.  U.  470. 

Telum  coruscat  — En.  XII.  88.  Linguas  coruscant  — Ovm, 
Met.  IV.  493.  Flainma  inter  nubes  coruscat  — Cic.  de  Oral. 
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111.  155.  39.  In  all  which  instances  as  well  as  in  every 
other  instance,  with  which  I am  acquainted,  of  the  use 
of  this  word,  the  invariable  reference  is  neither  to  bright- 
• ness,  nor  the  emission  of  light,  but  to  movement:  to  the 
rapid  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  that  indifferently  whether  the -object  be  light 
or  any  other  object.  .\nd  such  is  the  idea  intended 
to  be  presented  to  us  by  coruscis  in^ouf'text:  that  of 
llie  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  leaves 
and  boughs  of  the  trees  from  the  view  of  the  spectator 
according  as  the  sunlight  does  or  does  not  fall  upon 
them,  as  they  move  in  the  wind.  Voss’s  “schaudern- 
der  Wiilder”  e.xprcsses  the  idea  of  tremulous  mo- 
tion only,  not  that  of  alternate  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance. 

Fronts  sot  adversa.  — “Frons;  pra;rupta  et  ardua  . 
pars  petr®  (Felswand),  quant  etiam  noslri  poet®  ap- 
pellant ‘des  Berges  Felsenstirn.’”  — Forbiger.  Correct 
perhaps,  as  a description  of  the  locality,  but  incorrect  as 
a definition  of  frons,  which  is,  generally,  the  front 
or  face  of  any  thing;  that  part  which  presents  itself 
first:  and,  specially  and  almost  technically,  the  front  or 
face  of  land  looking  toward  water  — showing  a face 
toward  water  — or  toward  other  land  lower  than  itself, 
(the  bluff  of  the  .\mericans),  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  material,  whether  rock  or  earth  or 
sand , of  which  that  face  consists.  Compare  Mela 
(L  11)  speaking  of  Asia:  “Ipsa,  ingenti  ac  perpetua 
fronts  versa  ad  orientem.”  ....  Post  sc  ingenti  fronts 
ad  Hellesponticum  fretum  intendit.”  and  again  (HI.  1), 
speaking  of  the  coast  of  Portugal:  “Frons  ilia  aliquam- 
diu  rectam  ripam  habet;  dein  modico  flexu  accepto, 
mox  paullulum  eminet;  turn  reducta  iterum,  ilerum- 
que  recta  niargine  jacens,  ad  promonlorium,  quod  Cel- 
ticum  vocamus,  extendilur."  And  so  in  our  text,  fbonte, 
the  front  or  face  of  the  land;  adversa,  opposite  to  those 
entering  the  harbour;  the  rockiness  of  the  face  of  the 
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land  being,  not  implied  in  Ihe  lerin  frons,  bul  deducible 
perhaps,  from  the  eonlexl.  The  term  frons,  signilying 
lechnically  not  only  Ihe  face  or  front  of  land  looking 
towards  water  or  lower  land,  bul  also  (see  Comment 
on  scENA  above)  the  fronting  i)arlilion  or  scene  in 
the  theatre,  u e.  the  painted  parliUon  behind  the 
actors  and  looking  towards  the  audience,  was  a term 
particularly  suih*le  to  the  description  of  a locality 
which  might  be  considered,  and  which  it  seems  as  if 
the  author  were  actually  considering,  in  the  double 
light  of  a frons  term.’  and  a frons  scentc. 

The  idea  conUiined  in  fmns  is  wholly  omitted  both 

by  Voss  and  Cimo: 

“Gr»d'  entgegen  gewandt  1st  eine  gewSlbele  FcUkluft^^^ 

' i “D’  incontro  4 di  gran  massi,  e di  pendenti 
Scogli  iin’  antro.” 

ScopoLis  pENDENTiBUS  ANTBCM.  — “ill  scopuUs  pendcn- 

tibus  antrum.”  — Thiel. 

“Caverna  esl  in  scopulis  suspensis.”  Uu.eos. 

On  the  contrary  the  meaning  is,  1 think,  a cave  mth 
hanging  rocks,  i.  e.  a cave  rocky  overhead,  a cave  with 
rocks  hanging  overhead,  or  in  the  roof.  Compare. 

;■  “Sunt  raihi,  part  monUs,  vivo  pendenlia  saxo 

Antra.”  jy//  siO. 

“Fons  saccr  in  medio,  spcluncaque  pumice  pendens.” 

Ovid.  Amor.  HI.  i. 

"Struclaque  pendent!  pumice  tecta  subil.” 

Ovid,  od  ZiriflW,  252. 

"Antra  videnl  oculi  scabro  pendenlia  lopho. 

Ovid.  Heroid.  XV.  Hi. 

Voss  has  understood  the  structure,  and  translates 
the  expression  tolerably  eorre.eily  “Eine  gewolbete  Eels- 
klufl." 
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178. 

AC  PRIMUM  SII.ICI  SCINTILLAM  F.XCCDIT  ACHATES 
Sl'SCEPITta'E  IGNEM  FOI.IIS  ATQCE  ARIPA  CIRCCM 
NCTRI.MK.NTA  I)F,1>1T  RAI-UTCIF,  IN  FO.MITE  FI.A.MMAM 


The  first  part  of  Serrius’s  Comment  on  this  passage 
(“rapuitohe  in  fomite  flammam,  pa-ne  soloecophanes  est; 
nam  cnm  mulationem  verbum  significet,  ablativo  usus 
esl”)  is  erroneous,  for  there  is  no  mutatio,  no  transference 
of  action,  fomite  not  being  a new  or  clifTerent  object, 
but  the  very  oliject  just  mentioned  under  the  name 
NUTRiMENTA,  and  the  meaning  being,  not  transferred  to 
a fomes  the  fire  which  he  had  kindled  in  the  arida 
NUTRIMENTA,  but  got  u flame  in  the  fomes  formed  of  or 
consisting  of  the  arida  sctrimenta  ; got  the  fomes  into 
flame.  And  so  Scrvius  correctly  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  note:  “rapltt,  raptim  fecit  llaminani  in  fomite,  i.  e. 
celeriter."  The  four  stei>s  or  processes  necessary  to  the 
kindling  of  a fire  are  distinctly  specified  in  the  text; 
first,  the  striking  of  a spark  (silici  scintillam  excudit); 
secondly,  tlie  igniting  of  tinder  by  means  of  the  spark 
(suscEPiT  IGNEM  FOLiis) ; thirdly,  the  making  of  a fomes 
(arida  cincuM  NUTRIMENTA  dedit)  ; and  fourthly  the  in- 
flaming of  the  fames  by  the  ignited  tinder  (rapuit  in 
fomite  it.am.mam). 

The  two  former  of  these  processes  are  united  to- 
gether into  one  by  the  que  after  suscepit,  the  two  latter 
into  one  by  the  que  after  rapuit,  and  the  former  pair 
connected  with,  and  distinguished  from,  the  latter  pair  by 
the  conjunction  atque.  Compare  Ovid.  Metam.  VIIl.  641  : 

‘Tilde  foco  tepidum  cinerem  dimovil;  el  ignes 
Siiscit.Tt  lieslernos ; foliisque  ct  corlice  sicco 
Nutut;  el  ad  flamaias  anima  producit  anili." 

a description  which  'corresponds  with  that  in  our  text 
as  closely  as  it  is  possible  for  the  description  of  the 
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revival  of  a decayed  (Ire  lo  correspond  with  that  of 
llie  original  lighting  of  a (Ire,  there  being  in  both  the 
same  ignition  (in  the  one  from  a spark,  in  the  other 
from  slumbering  embers),  the  same  formation  of  a fames, 
and  the  same  completion  o(  the  process  by  the  pro- 
duction of  (lame  in  the  fames.  Seneca  (Jlippal.  962) 
makes  a not  very  dissimilar  use  of  the  verb  rapere: 

“Qui  sparsa  cilo  sidcra  miindo 
Cursusqiic  vagos  rapis  astromm;" 

The  poet  not  having  thought  proper  to  make  any  allu- 
sion, whfther  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  method  by  which 
Achates  rapuit  in  fomite  flammam,  the  explanations  of 
Wagner  (Virg.  Br.  En.)  and  Voss — “Celeri  vibratione 

effecit  ut  fomes ardere  inciperct.”  “Schwang  in 

dem  glimmenden  Reisig  die  Flamme”  — seem  as  gra- 
tuitous as  unnecessary. 


182. 

EXPEDIUNT  FESSI  RERUM  FRUGESQUE  RECEPTAS 
ET  TORRERE  PARANT  FI.AMMIS  ET  FRANGERE  SAXO 


Fessi  nERUM.  — “Fatigati  casibus."  — Rc^us. 

“Mattgequalten."  — Voss. 

“Ex  calamitatibus  et  casibus  quas  subierant  (ita  res 
poetis)  exhausti.”  — Heyne. 

The  meaning  is,  I think,  much  stronger.  Tired  of 
every  thing;  af  human  affairs;  af  the  world.  For  res 
used  in  this  sense,  see 

— “Mcrsis  fcr  opem,  mitissima,  rebus." 

Ovid.  Melam.  /.  3S0. 

“Jamque  caput  rerum  Romanam  intraverat  urbem.” 

Ov’iD.  Metam.  .1'/'.  736. 

"In  rerum  dominos  movimiis  arma  Deos.” 

Ovid.  Ex  Ponlo.  II.  2.  12. 
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— "Mors  ultima'  linea  rerum  eat.” 

Hor.  Epist.  /.  16.  79. 

“Romanos  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togalam.” 

En.  I.  m. 

— "Hsc  inlcntata  manebat 

Sors  rerum.” 

En.  X.  39. 

Compare  vers.  466  and  Comm. 

Saxo.  — No  doubt  the  quem  or  ancient  mortar;  the 
cava  machina  of  Ovid. 

“Quodcunque  est  Cereris  solidie  cava  machina  frangat. 

Fasti  VI.  381. 


184. 

iCNEAS  SCOPULUM  INTEREA  CONSCENDIT  ET  OMNEM 
PROSPECTU.M  LATE  PELAGO  PETIT  ANTIIEA  SI  QUEM 
JACTATUM  VENTO  VIDEAT  PHRYGIASQUE  BIREMES 
AUT  CAPYN  AUT  CELSIS  IN  PUPPIBUS  ARMA  CAICI 
NAVEM  IN  CONSPECTU  NULLAM  TRES  LITTORE  CERVOS 
PROSPICIT  ERRA.NTES  HOS  TOTA  ARMENTA  SEQUUNTUR 
A TERGO  ET  LONGUM  PER  VALLES  PASCITUR  AGMEN 


"Up  to  a hill  anon  his  steps  he  reared. 

From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round, 

If  cottage  were  in  view,  sheep-cote  or  herd ; 

But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote  none  he  saw. 

Only  in  a bottom  saw  a pleasant  grove. 

With  chaunt  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud.” 

Par.  Reg.  b.  II. 

Anthea  si  quem.  — ‘'Si  forte  quem  eorum  qui  amissi 
videbanlur  ut  Anthea  aut  Capxjn  videat,”  Wagner.  No, 
but  simply  aliquem  Anthea.  The  expression  is  perfectly 
English;  If  by  chance  he  might  see  any  Antheus  or 
any  Capys,  &c.  Compare  verse  325 : mearum  si  quam 
sororum;  i.  e.  si  quam  faliquam)  sororem  meam. 
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216. 

PARS  IN  raUSTA  SKCANT  VERUBUSOUE  TREMF.NTIA  FIGUNT 
LITTORE  AENA  l.OCANT  ALII  FLAMMASOUE  MINISTRANT 
TU.M  VICTU  REVOCANT  VIRES  FUSIQUE  PER  IIEIIBAM 

Verl’busoue  trementia  figunt.  — Not,  lix  the  junks  on 
spits;  but,  slick  or  pierce  tliem  with  spits.  See  Comm, 
vers.  4S.  And  so,  riglilly,  Rua;us. 

Fcsi.  — Not  scaltered,  but  laid  at  ease. 

“Tu  modo  fusus  humi  lucem  aversaris  iniquam.” 

Stat.  silv.  II.  1.  no. 

“Forte  Venus 

Deiisa  ....  sidercos  per  gnamina  fuderat  artus 
Acclinis  florum  cumulo.” 

Claud.  EpHh.  Pall,  et  Cclerinte,  v.  1. 

Sec  also  Claudian,  ibid.'  vers.  35.  There  is  no  distribu- 
tive power  in  the  sentence  except  what  is  feebly  pos- 
sessed by  the  word  per.  Compare  Fundal  humi,  verse  197, 


220. 

POSTOUAM  EXF..MPTA  FAMES  EPL'US  MENS^^EOUE  REMOTE 
AMISSOS  LO.NGO  SOCIOS  SERMONE  REQUIRIJ.NT 
SPEMOUE  METUMOUE  INTER  DUBH  SEU  VITCRE  CREDANT 
SIVE  EXTREMA  PATI  NEC  JAM  EXAUDIRE  VOCATOS 
PR^CIPUE  PIUS  .ENEAS  NUNC  ACRIS  ORONTI 
NUNC  AMYCI  CASUM  GEMIT  ET  CUUDELIA  SECUM 
FATA  LYCI  FORTEMOUE  CYAN  EORTEM£>UE  CI.OANTIIUM 
ET  JAM  FINIS  ERAT  QUUM  JUPITER  .ETHERE  SIIMMO 
DESPICIENS  MARE  VEUVOI.UM  TERRASQUE  JACENTES 
UTTORAOUE  ET  LATOS  POPULOS  SIC  YERTICE  C(EU 
CONSTITIT  ET  UBY.<E  UEFIXIT  LU.MINA  REGNIS 
ATQUE  II.LUM  TALES  JACTANTEM  PECTORE  CURAS 
TRISTIOR  ET  LAfRYMIS  OCULOS  SUFFUSA  NITENTES 
AIXOQUTTL'R  VT.NUS 

Amissos  longo  socios  SERMONE  iiEoiTRCNT.  — “Non  tain 
qualis  post  coenam  esse  solel,  quam  polius  mullis  cum 
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querelis.  Vul^ri  oralionc  diceres,  multa  de  sociis 
amissis  inter  se  conqueruntur.  Sive  extrema  pati  nec 
JAM  EXAUpiRE  vocATos;  li.  c.  sivc  Jam  esse  moriuos. 
Etrema  pati  dicuiilur  qui  crudeli  supplicio  afTecti  ani- 
raam  cfllant,  h.  I.  simpliciler,  qui  iiioriuntur  niorlc  vio- 
leiiUi,  flucli))us  submersi.  Ad  prosaicain  »iubliiitaletn 
debuisset  anleccderc;  nuin  extrema  eos  passes  esse 
credanl,  el  jam  conclamatos?”  — Heyne. 

“Uiversos  mores  passim  confusos  videas;  allenim 
soleiunibus  sepulcralibus  peraclis,  acclamandi : allerum, 
conclamandi,  si  qui  morerenlur  vel  mortui  essent. 
Posterior  hie  inlelligeiulus , nam  Manes  qui  invocaban- 
lur  audieiiles  (ingebantur.”  — Wunderlich. 

“Hac  formula  verborum  innuunl  illos  fuisse  moriuos." 
— La  Cerda. 

“I.  e.  nee  jam  vivere.”  — Turxebus. 

“Nec  jam  exaudire  vocatos.  Mos  conclamandi  mor- 
iuos Uingitur  his  verbis.”  — Wac.ner. 

Never  was  clear  meaning  more  completely  mis- 
understood. We  have  here  not  an  allusion  to  the  cun- 
clamatio,  but  the  conclamatio  itself;  not  indeed  the  mere 
formal  conclamatio  as  usucally  performed  in  the  case 
of  a iterson  known  to  be  actually  dead,  but  the  real 
conclamatio  or  calling  back  of  the  friend  who  either 
was  missing  and  it  was  feared  might  be  dead,  or  was 
lying  before  them  in  a stale  of  real  or  apparent  death. 
And  such,  however  it  may  have  afterwards  degenerated, 
was  the  Roman  conclamatio  in  its  origin;  not  a mere 
empty  superstitious  ceremony,  but  a valuable  civil  and 
social  institution,  having  the  double  object,  first  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  case  were  one  of  real  or  only 
of  apparent  death;  and  secondly,  if  it  were  the  former, 
of  making  the  fact  public  by  the  testimony  of  a suffi- 
cient number  of  witnesses.  “Unde  putalis  invcnlos 
tardos  funerum  apparatus?  Unde  quod  exequias  plnnc- 
libus,  ploralu  magnoque  semper  inquiclamus  ululalu. 
quam  quod  facinus  vidclur  lam  facile  credere  vel  morli? 
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Vidimus  igiUir  frequenter  ad  vilaiii  post  conclainata 
suprenia  redeunles.”  yciNcm.  Declam.  VIII.  10.  And 
(quoted  from  T'~uti^C  by  De  Bulgaris  in  his  note  on 
the  passage), 

"Tvi'xo  3'  tJpiKi'  ok:  ftrijftorif  ri'yxityutiii 
Km  o>i'  It  a.Tflfiijffti;  ni,  xtooi  it/V  avrStjafiou" 

And  so,  in  the  passage  before  us,  RKormcNT:  demand 
hack  (seek  to  recover)  their  missing  friends,  in  the  way 
in  ■which  they  are  usually  demanded  back  (sought  to 
be  recovered)  on  such  occasions;  viz.  (a)  with  much 
discussion  and  many  conjectures  where  they  are  and 
what  has  become  of  them  (losgo  sermone)  ; (b)  with 
frequent  calling  on  them  by  name  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  hear  and  answer  (exacdire  vocatos);  (c) 
with  tears  and  lamentations  (pracipce  pius  .eneas  gemit). 
Compare  Valcr.  Flaccus: 

■ “Ilium  (Hylan  sciz.)  omnes  lacryniis,  mmsUsque  repojcere  voUs, 
Incertique  mclii,  nunc  longa,'!  lillore  voces 
Spargere,  — 

Ipse  — 

Stal  lacryinaiis  magnoque  viri  cunclatur  amore.” 

III.  601. 

And  Slalius  (Theb.  VI II.  208); 

“Talia  falidico  pcragiint  solcmnia  regi. 

Ccu  flammas.  ac  dona  rogo,  tristesque  rependant 
Exsequias,  molliquc  anlmam  tcllurc  reponant 
Fracta  dchinc  cunctis,  aversaque  pcctora  bello. 

Sic  fortes  Minyas  subito  cum  funerc  Tiphys 
Desliluit,  non  arma  sequi,  non  ferre  vidrtur 
Remus  aquas,  ipsique  minus  jam  duccre  venli. 
jam  fessis  gemitu  paulalim  corda  levabat 
Exhaustus  sermone  dolor,  noxque  addita  curas 
Obvuil,  et  facilis  lacrymis  irrepere  somnus.” 

And  especially  Sil.  Ital.  X.  403,  where  in  a line  evi- 
dently formed  upon  our  text,  the  term  requirunt  is 
applied  to  the  funeral  lamentation  over  the  actually 
dead,  viz.  over  those  slain  in  the  battle  of  Cannse: 
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"Intcrdum  moeslo  socios  clamorc  ri‘quirunt: 

Hie  Galba,  hie  I’iao,  ct  leto  non  dignus  inerli 
Curio  dcflenlur ; gravis  illie  Scffivola  hello: 

Hos  passim ; at  Pauli  pariter  eeu  dira  parentis 
Fata  gemunt." 

In  whiclt  passage,  as  in  oiir  text,  Requinml  is  not 
conqueruntur,  but  require  back,  seek  to  get  back, 
demand  back,  call  upon  to  come  buck;  so  Cic.  Verr.  VII. 
70.  “Abs  le  officiuni  lituni  (Icbitiim  generi  el  nomini 
requiro  el  flagilo;”  and  Verr.  VII.  142.  “Onines  hoc 
loco  cives  Komani  el  qui  adsunt  el  qui  ubiqite  sunt 
vestrani  severitalein  desideranl,  veslrain  fidem  implo- 
ranl,  veslrum  auxilium  requirunt;"  and  exactly  parallel 
to  our  text: 

“Quin  potius  natam  pelago  terrisque  requiris." 

Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  III.  315. 

Et  jam  finis  ehat.  — “Vel  epularum,  vcl  famis,  vel 
malorum.  — Serviis. 

“Longi  sermonis ; h.  c.  querelarum,  aul  omnino, 
cema;  facta'.  Pomponius  Sabinus  finem  diei  inlerpre- 
tatur.  Fateor  nexum  vcl  Iransilum  milii  non  videri  fe- 
licissinii  invent!. ” — Heyne. 

“Sane  sermonis  hujus;  esl  nola  Iransilionis  formula, 
qua  expressit  Homericum  illud  wq  oi  fiev  xoiuvia  Jrpog 
aXXt^J.otig  ayoQffoy.”  — Wagneb. 

No  wonder  that  Heyne  interpreting  the  preceding 
passage  as  he  did,  should  pronounce  llie  connexion 
awkward.  That  passage  rightly  interpreted.  Hie  pro- 
priety, nay  the  elegance,  of  the  connexion  becomes  ap- 
parent. Et  jam  finis  erat;  and  now  their  search  after 
and  lamentations  for  their  missing  friends  was  at  an 
end,  when  &c.  The  lamentations  of  Jason’s  friends 
at  Jason’s  departure  are  concluded  by  Valerius  Flaccus 
(I.  350)  in  the  selfsame  words. 

Our  heroes’  lamentations  are  not,  like  those  of  their 
Homeric  prototypes  (ACkaiorreaai  de  zoiaiv  enijkvlfe 
vYjdvfioq  vnpog.  Odyss.  12.  309),  continued  unlil  night, 

11 
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daylight  being  necessary  for  the  line  scene  immediately 
subsequent:  — ouum  jcpiter  iETHERE  sdmmo  &c. 

Quum  Jupiter  &c.  — For  Spenser’s  imiUition  of  this 
passage,  and  of  Mercury’s  descent  from  heaven,  see  his 
Mother  Hubbards  Tale,  vers.  1225,  and  seq.  The  whole 
of  the  interview  between  Jupiter  and  Venus  has  been 
also  copied  and  greatly  amplified  by  Camoens,  Lusiad. 
II.  33. 

Teurasoue  jacentes.  — Jacentes,  although  in  the  strict 
grammatical  construction  connected  with  terras  only, 
is  connected  in  the  sense  with  all  the  objects  of  de- 
sPiciENS,  and  is  to  be  understood  not  of  low-lying  lands 
as  contradistinguished  from  highlands  or  mountains,  but 
of  the  whole  prospect  lying  (Jacens)  under  the  eye  of 
Jupiter. 

Sic  VERTICE  cffiLi  CONSTITIT.  — Tlic  nominativc  to  con- 
sTiTiT  is  not  Jupiter  (vers.  227),  but  illc  understood, 
this  being  that  avay.o\ovlIoq  so  usual  to  Virgil  and 
of  which  we  have  already  had  so  remarkable  an  in- 
stance in 

“Id  metuens  velerisque  memor  Saturnia  belli;" 

and  the  sentence  begun  at  quum  jupiter  being  broken 
olT  at  POPULOs,  and  a new  one  being  begun  at  sic. 
Comiiare  the  exactly  corresponding  construction , En. 
VII.  666: 

“Ipse  pedes  tegumen  torquens  immane  leonis, 

Tcrribili  impexum  saeta  cum  dentibus  albis 
Indutus  capili,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat 
Horridus"  &c. 

where  Ipse,  like  Jupiter  in  our  text,  remains  absolutely 
without  any  corresponding  verb,  and  where  a new  sen- 
tence is  begun  at  sic. 

The  structure  should  therefore  be  indicated  by  a 
pause  longer  than  that  usually  placed  at  populos;  viz. 
by  a dash,  or  (as  in  Alfieri’s  text  and  the  Baskerville) 
by  a semicolon. 
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TWSnOR  ET  LACRYMIS  OCDLOS  SDFFCSA  NITCNTES.  — Nol 

(as  a mortal  might  have  been  drawn)  sad  and  weeping, 
but,  with  llie  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the  divine  de- 
corum (coin[)are  Ovid’s  picture  of  Ceres  lamenting  for 
Proserpine,  Fasti.  IV.  521: 

“Dixit,  el  ul  lacryma,  nequc  enim  lacrymarc  Deorum  est, 
Decidit  in  tcpidos  lucida  g-utta  sinus.") 

somewhat  sad,  almost  sad,  and  almost  weeping;  as 
nearly  in  tears  as  a deity  could  be.  This  is  the  exact 
force  of  TBiSTiOR  — not  quite  tristis  — something  less 
than  tristis,  as  obscurior  (En.  VII.  205)  is  not  quite 
obscure,  something  less  than  obscure,  a little  obscure, 
almost  obscure. 


248. 

rO>TF.M  SUPERARE  TIMAM 

DN’DE  PER  ORA  NOVEM  MAGNO  CUM  MURMURE  MONTIS 
IT  MARE  PRORUPTUM  ET  PELAGO  PREMIT  ARYA  SONANTl 


This  passage  has  been  hitherto  understood  in  one  or 
other  of  these  two  ways.  First:  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a description  of  the  river  Timavus  bursting  with 
immense  noise  through  an  embouchure  of  nine  mouUis 
into  the  sea: 

"Tanta  vi  exit  in  mare  ut  etiam  resonat  mons.”  — 

Servics.  - 

’ — “Den  Quell  des  Timavus: 

Wo  cr,  mil  dumpfem  Gel6se  des  Ber^,  neiin  Schlunden  cnl- 

rollend, 

Gebt  XU  breebtn  da*  Meer,  and  den  Schwall  an  die  Felder 

emporbrausl." 

Voss. 

“Where  rolling  down  Ihe  sleep,  Timavus  raves 

And  Ihrough  nine  channels  disembogues  his  waves." 

Drtdeii. 
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“It  prorupluin  in  mare;  i.  e,  prorunipil  in  mare,  vel 
eo  deciirrit,  ubi  in  mare  eirunditur.”  — Thikl. 

So  understood,  the  construction  must  run  thus : The 
fountain  of  the  river  Timavus,  out  of  which  fountain,  it 
(the  river  Timavus)  runs  through  nine  mouths  into  the 
sea.  To  this  interpretation  I object  (a)  that  fostem 
TiMAVi  is  not  the  fountain  of  the  river  Timavus,  but /Ae 
fountain  Timavus.  Compare  urbem  patavi  in  the  very 
next  line  but  two;  not  the  city  of  the  place,  strong- 
hold, or  colony  Patavium,  but  the  city  Patavium  itself; 
also  FousBandusiic  (lion.  Ud.  III.  13),  not  the  fountain  of 
the  river  Bandusia,  but  the  fountain  Bandusia  itself; 
and  (h)  that  all  travellers  and  geographers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  unanimous  that  the  river  Timavus 
never  flowed  into  the  sea  by  more  than  one  mouth. 
See  Mela  ll.  4.  Strabo  V.  Cluverius.  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  20. 
Schlozer  (who  was  on  the  spot  in  the  year  1777) 
Briefwechsel,  11.  Theil.  p.  340.  Gottingen  1778.  Val- 
vasor,  Ehre  des  llerzogthums  Krain.  Fol.  Laibach.  1689. 
B.  II.  C.  66.  & B.  IV.  C.  44. 

The  other  way  in  which  the  passage  has  been  un- 
derstood is  as  a description  of  the  river  Timavus 
bursting  out  with  immense  noise  through  nine  springs; 
uniting  its  nine  streams  together  into  one  flood  or 
body  of  water  so  large  as  to  resemble  a sea,  and  then 
running  through  a single  opening  or  embouchure  into 
the  sea  itself: 

“Hi  fontes  tribus  alveis  paulo  post  delati,  mox  in 
unum  flumen  confluunt,  quod  vix  niille  passuuni  viam 

emensum  uno  ostio  in  mare  exit It  mare  prordptum: 

ad  maris  speciem ; magnos  fluctus  volventis  (quod  magna 
aqiuc  vi  prorumpit  se,  eflunditur;  ut  Pompon.).  — Heyke. 

“Mare,  maris  instar;  magnos  fluctus  volventis.”  — 
Wagner. 

This  interpretation  is  liable  to  precisely  the  same 
grammatical  objection  as  the  former,  and  to  a not  very 
dissimilar  geographical  one,  for  though  with  the  geo- 
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graphers  it  assigns  nine  springs  and  one  embouchure 
to  the  river  Timavus,  it  magnifies  this  river  (which  was 
no  more,  even  according  to  Heyne’s  own  admission, 
than  one  thousand  yards  long)  into  a sea,  and  not 
merely  into  a sea,  but  into  a roaring  sea  deluging  all 
the  country  round.  No  wonder  that  geographers  should 
have  looked  in  vain  in  Illyria  for  a river  to  which  the 
description  in  the  text  might  be  at  all  applicable  (“Qui- 
bus  autem  in  terris  fiuvius  ille  qua?rendus  sit,  magna 
fuit  inter  viros  doctos  conlroversia.”  Heyne  in  Excurs. 
ad  locum),  and  should  have  at  last  decided  that  Vir- 
gil either  had  the  Po,  or,  at  least,  the  Brenta,  in  view, 
or  if  the  description  were  really  of  the  river  Timavus, 
indulged  on  this  occasion  in  a grandiloquence,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  unusual  witli  so  discreet  a writer. 

It  is  however  neither  in  an  unusual  grandiloquence 
of  Virgil,  nor  in  a transference  of  the  scene  from  the 
north-eastern  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  sought,  but 
in  a totally  different  interpretation  of  the  passage;  in 
understanding  it,  not  as  a description  either  of  the  Po, 
or  of  the  Brenta,  or  of  the  Timavus,  or  of  any  other 
river  whatever,  but  of  inundations  of  the  sea,  taking 
place  occasionally  or  periodically  through  the  foun  tain 
or  spring,  Timavus.  Antenor  is  described  as  founding 
his  colony  of  Patavium  far  up  the  Adriatic,  not  only 
beyond  the  kingdom  of  the  Liburni,  but  beyond  that 
remarkable  object,  the  nine-mouthed  fountainTimavus, 
through  whieh  the  sea  communicating  by  subterraneous 
channels,  bursts  out  from  time  to  time  with  a great 
noise,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  flood  the  neighbouring 
fields.  Hence  the  immediate  juxta  position  of  the  words 
IT  and  MARE,  the  verb  and  its  subject,  corresponding 
exactly  to  Claudian’s  ‘It  Venus’  (Rapt.  Pros.  II.  12),  Va- 
ler.  Flaccus’s  ‘It  Sthenelus’  (V.  90),  and  ‘It  tecUs  Argoa 
manus’  (III.  3),  Statius’s  ‘It  caput’  (Theb.  II.  34),  Lucretius’s 
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‘It  ver,  el  Venus’  (V.  736),  and  Virgil's  own  ‘It  comes' 
(En.VI.  448).  Mare  it prorvptnm,  the  sea  goes  burst  forth, 
i.  e.  bursts  forth.  Compare  (Georg.  IV.  368)  “Caput  unde 
Enipeus  sc  erunipit",  corresponding  almost  word  for 
word  with  our  text,  fontem  unde  mare  it  proruptum. 
Compare  also  (Sil.  III.  51)  “Proruptum  exundat  pelagus.” 
Hence  the  inundation  covers  not  the  shores  but  arva, 
the  inland  cultivated  fields.  Hence  the  two  noises  so 
accurately  distinguished  by  Uie  opposed  expressions 

MAGNO  CUM  BURMURI  MORTIS  and  PELAGO  SONANTI ; the 

former  descriptive  of  the  ground  murmur,  or  sound  of 
the  water  rushing  through  the  subterranean  passages, 
and  out  through  their  ora  or  apertures ; a sound  exactly 
corresponding  to,  and  expressed  by  the  selfsame  words 
as,  that  of  the  winds  roaring  in  the  caves  under  the 
Eolian  mountains  (verse  59);  the  latter  descriptive  of 
the  resounding  of  the  waves  of  the  flood  with  which  the 
eruption  of  the  sea  through  the  ora  had  covered  the 
country.  Hence  the  remarkable  appellations  nrjyt]  9'tt- 
XaTvrjg  and  (ir^rrjt)  d-akarrrjg,  by  wliich  the  place 
was  known  in  ancient  times  (Strabo.  Lab.  V.),  appella- 
tions preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  in  the  name 
Madre  del  Mare,  by  which  (see  Wood  on  Homer  P.  54 
and  seq.)  it  was  known  in  the  immediate  vicinity  until 
very  lately.  Hence  finally  the  term  pelago  correspon- 
ding toAusonius’s  tequoreo  amne,  and  meaning  actually 
sea  water,  the  Fountain  Timavus  having  been  actually 
salt,  as  testified  anciently  by  Polybius  i^^nr^'ag  t%n  ^ 
novifiov  t>^arog'  Uokvfitog  & eiQt^xe  Tiktjv  uiag  rag 
aXkag  uhivQov  vdarog.”)  and  in  more  recent  limes 
by  Cluverius,  who  in  the  following  account,  the  result 
of  his  own  personal  and  ciireful  obser%’ation , not  only 
reconciles  the  apparent  difference  between  the  accounts 
of  Strabo  and  Polybius,  but  gives  a most  lucid  and  ac- 
curate description,  both  of  the  place  itself,  and  of  the 
phenomenon  which  I conceive  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
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Vir^ilian  picture.  “Ceteruni  de  nalura  septein  fontiuin 

‘ (Timavi  viz.)  ila  tradentem  supra  audivinius  Strabonem ; 

%JIrp‘ag  exu  ^ notifurv  vdatog"  JloXv^iog  <f  et{)TjM 
nXrjV  fuag  tag  a'klag  aXtniQov  vdarog.  Utrumque 
venim  esl  diversi  teinporis  respectu;  quippe  quum 
omnis  hie  Iraclus  inter  mare  el  Frigidum  amnem  unum 
perpeluumque  sil  snxum  (‘Hohle  Kalkfelsen,  die  die 
sch6n.sten  und  wunderbarsten  Grolten  bilden.’  Schld- 
zer;  Briefwechsel , II.  Theil.  p.  340,  Gdllingen,  1778,) 
innumeris  passim  allissimisque  antris  perforatum,  cut 
qiculi  quidam  a colie  saxeo,  qiii  septem  Timavi  fon- 
'Ubu&.  imrainel,  ad  proxiini  maris  vada  perlingunt,  per 
quos  incrementum  patilur  alque  decrementum  Timavus 
ex  adfluxu  refluxuque  ejusdem  maris;  ila  ut  lenis  sine 
ulio  majore  slrepitu  atque  mansuelus  dulcibus  suis 
aquis  per  coraplures  fauces  deflual  amnis  ubi  mare 
subsedil  ac  procul  recessit;  quam  primum  vero  idem 
mare  sestu  suo  intumuit,  lanto  cum  impelu  prsediclis 
cuniculis  inferlur  fonlibusque  Timavi  permiscelur,  ul 
ingenli  cum  fragore  ac  veluli  mugilu  saxei  monlis  per 
complura  ilia  spatiosa  ora  prorumpal,  jamque  alveo  Ti- 
mavi contirreri  nequeal,  sed  adjacenlia  prata,  per  qua: 
ad  ostium  tendil  amnis,  longe  lateque  sa;pius  inundel, 

pelagique  in  speciem  plane  conlegat Hinc 

magnum  appellavit  Timavum  Virgilius  in  Eclog.  VIII. 

Hinc  item  eequoreum  dixit  amnem  Ausonius,  in  carmine 
de  Claris  urbibus,  (‘aequoreo*  non  plenior  amne  Tima- 
vus.’)  TantA  copia  quum  foiUibus  Timavi  per- 

misceatur  mare,  honim  omnium  aquas  salsedine  suA 
irfficit,  impolabilesque  reddil,  exceplo  uno  quern  omnium 


* If  it  ba  alleged  that  te^uareus  may  possibly  mean  a river 

resembling:  the  sea  in  copiousness,  not  in  saltness,  i.  c.  a large  river, 
not  a sea  or  marine  river,  t beg  to  say  that  I am  not  aware  that 
aquoreut  has  ever  been  used  in  the  former  sense,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, ito  use  in  the  latter  it  placed  beyond  doubt  by  that  passage  in 
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maximum  apud  ipsum  divi  Joliannis  delubrum  erum- 
pcre  dixi.  Hwc  quum  ipse  egomet  coram  probe  exper- 
tus  sim,  audacter  cos  redarguere  liceat,  qui  dulceis  per- 
peluo  permanere  omnibus  fontibus  aquas  etiam  mari 
cum  maxime  iesluanle,  docent.”  — Ilal.  Aaliq.  I.  20. 

I am  indebted  to  Doctor  Wittmann,  Director  of  the 
Neues  Lazareth  at  Trieste,  for  the  following  description 
and  plans  of  the  locality  of  the  Timavus,  as  it  existed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1849: 

“Ich  kenne  den  Timavo  aus  eigener  Anschauung  und 
muss  gestehen,  dass  der  Vergleich  dessen,  was  isi, 
mit  dem,  was  man  nach  Virgil  erniartet,  ein  wenig 
stark  conlraslirt.  Wiihrend  er  den  armen  Antenor  bei 
dem  FONTEM  supERARE  TiMAVi  SO  saucm  Schweiss  ver- 
giessen  liisst,  fiihrt  man  jetzt  aiif  der  Postslrasse  (kaum 
ein  Paar  Klafler  von  den  Quellen  weg)  ganz  lustig 
und  bequem  iiber  die.sen  bin,  und  wiihrend  man  sich 
auf  das  Drdhnen  der  Gebirge  und  auf  Wasserstiirze 
(a  la  Nilkatarakten)  gefasst  macht,  hdrl  man  nichts 
als  das  Klappern  zweier  Muhlen,  die  der  ausslrdmende 
Fluss  ganz  friedlich  und  gemiithlich  in  Bewegung  selzt. 


the  Pharsalia,  Lib.  VIII.  where  Lucan,  speaking;  of  the  sea  water  used 
to  extinguish  Pompey's  funeral  pyre,  says,  — 

— > “Resolutaque  nonthim 
Ossa  satis,  nervis  el  iaustis  plena  mectulhs, 

,/KquoreA  rcstingiiit  aqu&." 

From  which  compared  with 

**Acta  per  seqooreas  hospita  navis  aqaas." 

Ovid.  Fasti  J.  3^. 

"Qua  petit  aequoreas  advena  Tybris  aquas.”  * 

Ovid,  Fasti.  II.  6S. 


and 


“Cum  soccr  zquoreus,  numerosaque  turba  sororum 
Certarent  epulis  conlinuare  dies.” 

Claud.  Epith.  Honor.  Angnst.  ^ Marim,  Praf.  r.  3. 

“Quid?  quod  ab  squorea  numeratur  origiae  quartus.” 

Ovid.  Mft.  X.6I7. 


it  seems  certain  thnl  Ausonins's  tequoreum  amnem  is  a sea  river:  a 
river  of  sea  Kater. 
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“Die  Quellen  des  Flusses  liegen,  wie  gesagt,  unge- 
fShr  8 bis  10  Schritte  abseils  der  Postsirasse ; und  bei- 
laufig  9 Fuss  iibcr  dem  Spiegel  des  Wasserbeckens, 
■welches  sie  gleich  bci  der  Ausniiindung  bilden,  zieht 
die  Strasse  liin,  welche  am  Gebirgsabhange  angelegt, 
ungefiihr  das  nachslehende  Profil  gibl. 


“Die  Quellen,  dercn  gegenwiirtlg  sieben  sein  sollen 
(auch  Slrabo  gibl  niclu  mehr  an,  so  dass  vielleicht 
Virgil  mil  seiner  Zahl  neun  Unrechl  hal)  sammein  sich 
an  drei  Slellen,  wo  sie  ein  durch  eine  Halbinsel  und 
ein  Paar  Inselchen  durchschniltenes  Wasserbecken  bil- 
den. Die  Ausmiindung  der  Quellen  soil  ungeflilir  neun 
Fuss  unler  dem  Meeresspicgel  liegen,  die  Formalion 
des  zwischen  dem  Becken  und  dem  Meere  liegenden 
Terrains  (eine  Slrecke  von  hochslens  Finer  ilalienischen 
Miglia)  schiilzl  aber  die  Quellen  gegen  die  Vermischung 
mil  Seewasser.  Das  Wasser  der  Quellen  isl  nichl  ge- 
salzen;  wird  aber,  da  es,  wie  naliirlich,  sehr  kail  isl, 
als  fleberverursachend  gesclieul.  Manchc  behaupten 
zwar,  dass  bei  ausserordenllich  hoher  Flulh  das  Meer- 
wasser  bis  zu  den  Quellen  hinauf  in  den  Fliiss  ein- 
dringe,  die  Leule  aus  den  Mulilen  haben  mir  jedoch 
an  Orl  und  Slelle  die  Versicherung  gegeben,  dass 
dies  nichl  der  Fall  isl. 

“Ich  gebe  Ihnen  nun  hier,  zur  besseren  Orienlirung, 
einen  beiliiurigen  Siluulionsplan  der  Gegend. 

12 
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“Sie  konnen  also  dem  Timavo  fiiglich  drei  Arme  zu- 
geslelien,  die  sieh,  nach  kauni  Ininderl  bis  hundcrlfiinf- 
zig:  Klafler  langetn  I>aufc,  zu  Einem  Fliisse  vcreinifcen, 
dcr  wasserreich  penup  ist,  urn  ziemlich  prosse  Traba- 
coU  zu  trapen,  da  in  dcr  Thai  die  Barken,  welche  das 
Mehl  zwischen  S.  Giovanni  und  Triesl  verfiihren,  pe- 
radezu  bei  den  im  obipen  Plane  bezeichneten  zwei 
Miihlcn  aniepen  und  aus-  oder  einladen  konnen.  Von 
einem  Auslrelen  des  Flusses  zu  einem  See,  isl  heul 
zu  Tape  keine  Rede  mehr.  Dapepen  pibt  es  iiber  die 
Formation  der  Wiisscr  jcncr  Gependen  im  Alterthume 
eine  Menpe  iheilweise  auf  priindliche  Forschunp  basirte 
Ansichten,  nach  wclchcn  cinst  Wippachfluss  und  Iconpo 
sich  mil  dem  Timavus  vereint  und  zwischen  S.  Gio- 
vanni und  Monfalcone  einen  formlichcn  See  pebildel 
hiillen,  aus  welchen  nur  die  jelzigen  Bapni  di  Monfal- 
cone als  Insel  hervorperapl  haben. 

“Die  Benennunp  Sorgente  e madre  del  Mare,  welche 
nach  Polybius  die  alien  Bewohner  dem  Flusse  Timavus 
gegehen  haben  sollen,  map  vielleicht  perade  in  den 
grossen  Wassermassen  ihren  Ursprunp  gchabl  haben, 
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welche  nach  den  obenemahnlen  Annahmen  sich  einsl 
in  jener  Gegcnd,  unler  dem  Gesammlnainen  Timavus, 
vereinigel  haben.  Heut  zu  Tage  isl  diese  Benennung 
Madre  del  mare  den  Orlsbewohnern  gar  nichl  mehr  be- 
kannl.  Hier  haben  Sie  Alles,  was  ich  fiber  den  Gegen- 
stand  der  Frage  wusslc,  oder  jelzl  in  Erfahrung  bringen 
konnte.  Das  Besle,  was  man  fiber  den  Timavus  und 
beziehungsweise  fiber  die  Ausgleichung  der  Angaben 
aller  Aulorcn  mil  dem  facUschen  Beslande  des  Flusses 
an  Druckschriften  besitzt,  soli  eine  Broschure  sein,  deren 
Tilel  mir  so  angegeben  worden  ist,  wie  ich  ilin  hier 
(salvo  errore  ed  ommissione)  ffir  Sie  ansetze: 

Indagine  sullo  slato  del  Timavo  e delle  sue  ad- 
jacenze  al  principio  dell'  era  Crisliana,  dell’  Abbale 
Giuseppe  Berini  di  Ronchi,  di  Monfalcone.  Udine. 
Pei  Fratelli  Malliuzzi,  1826,  nella  Tipografla  Pecile." 

This  manifestly  aceurale  and  trustworthy  description 
serves  to  clear  up  several  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  the  Timavus  which  have  hitherto  been  involved  in 
the  thickest  obscurity.  First,  it  explains  at  once  the 
reason  of  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  which 
dilTerenl  writers  have  given  of  the  number  of  the  ora, 
these  ora  being,  as  appears  from  both  the  above  pl.ans, 
overflowed,  occasionally  at  least,  by  their  own  waters, 
which  when  copious  form  above  them  one  large  basin, 
pond  or  tarn  (in  the  plan,  “Wasserbecken”),  partially 
subdivided  by  two  small  islands  and  a peninsula;  and 
when  scanty,  several  ponds  or  basins,  corresponding 
each  to  one  or  more  ora,  and  entirely  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  above  mentioned  peninsula  and  islands 
then  converted  by  the  lowness  of  the  water  into  islli- 
muscs.  The  dilTicully  of  correctly  counting  the  ora  al 
the  bottom  of  this  basin  or  lliese  basins,  is  suindcntly 
obvious,  and  is  expressed  in  llic  description  by  the 
words  "sein  (should  be  — are  said  to  be),  for 

Dr.  Wittmann,  though  on  the  spot,  does  not  lake  upon 
him  to  say  how  many  in  number  these  ora,  being  un- 
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der  the  water,  actually  are;  in  this  respect  following 
the  example  of  another  visitor  to  the  spot  (Schlozer, 
ubi  supra)  who  having  informed  us  that  these  ora  are 
holes  (Ldcher)  in  the  limestone  rock  which  forms  the 
substratum  of  this  whole  district  of  Camiola,  proceeds 
thus  to  express  himself:  “Da  nun  hier  die  See  immer 
zunimmt,  so  findct  der  ganze  Timavus  beinahe  keinen 
Abfluss  mehr,  und  das  Wasser  ftingl  schon  gleich  bei 
seiner  Enlstehung  an  zu  stehen,  zumal  in  trocknen  Zei- 
ten,  wo  nur  die  untern  LOcher  der  Felsen  Wasser 

geben.  Es  sind  der  Locher  mehr  als  sieben Einige 

haben  eine  ungeheure  Tiefe,  andre  nicht."  Secondly,  it 
explains  the  meaning  of  Claudian's  remarkable  expression 
“numerantur  stagna  Timavi"  (Paneg.  de  terU  consulaL 
Honorii,  v.  120);  ‘stagna’  being  the  basins  or  ponds  for- 
med by  the  springs  at  their  very  origin  and  covering  the 
springs  themselves  and  therefore  equivalent  to  fontes; 
as  if  he  had  said  the  fountain-ponds  of  Timavus  (com- 
pare Claudian’s  account  of  tlic  spring  or  sorgerUe  of 
the  Aponus  seen  at  the  bottom  of  its  own  basin,  i.  e. 
through  the  pond  formed  by  itself: 

“Consaluit  Natura  sibi,  ne  Iota  lateret; 

Admisitque  oculos,  quo  vctat  ire  calor. 

Turbidus  impulsu  vcnti  cum  spargitur  aer, 

Glaucaque  rumifcrs  terga  scrcnat  aqute; 

Tunc  omnem  liquid!  vallem  mirabcrc  fundi; 

Tunc  velcros  hasla;,  regia  dona,  micant:  ‘ 

' l)uas  inter,  nigrs  tenebris  obscurus  arenat. 

Discolor  abruptum  flumcn  hiatus  agiU 

Aponus,  V.  33.); 

and,  ‘numerantur,’  are  counted,  these  fountain-heads 
being  not  only  several,  but  actually  varying  in  number 
at  different  times,  and  so  giving  rise  to  a variety  of 
accounts.  Thirdly,  it  shows  how  easily  irruptions  of  the 
sea,  such  as  those  described  in  our  text,  might  take 
place  through  these  ora  which  existing  (as  testilied  by 
Cluverius,  Schlozer,  Valvasor  and  others)  in  a district 
full  of  caverns  and  subterranean  passages,  and  no  more 
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than  a thousand  yards  distant  iVom  the  sea,  arc  be- 
sides nine  Austrian  feet  below  the  sea  level.  Fourthly, 
it  explains  the  greatness  of  the  floods  caused  by 
such  irruptions,  the  water  being  prevented  by  the 
height  of  the  intervening  ground  from  flowing  off  im- 
mediately and  directly  into  the  sea. 

.tp  Let  the  reader  imagine  a large  marble  basin  or 
bath  full  of  water  and  flowing  over,  the  water  being 
continually  supplied  by  a number  of  conduits  opening 
into  the  bath  at  different  points  of  its  bottom:  the 
openings  of  these  conduits  will  be  Virgil’s  ora;  the  bath 
itself  (including  the  ora)  will  be  V’irgil's  fons , Clau- 
dian's  stagna;  the  water  overflowing  the  bath  and 
running  off,  the  river  Timavus;  and  an  accidental  burst- 
ing of  the  sea  out  through  the  bath  by  means  of  sub- 
terranean communication  with  the  conduits,  the  inun- 
> dation  described  in  the  text.  Phenomena  more  or  less 
similar  to  that  anciently  obser\ed  in  the  fountain  Ti- 
mavus are,  we  are  told,  still  to  be  observed  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. At  Monfalcone  less  than  a mile  distant  are 
warm  springs  which  are  said  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea  (Filiasi,  Mem.  Stor.  de'  Veneli. 
cap.  XXIX.  note,  and  Plix.  II.  106)  -,  and  from  the  neigh- 
bouring lake  of  Czirknilz  the  waters  at  certain  irregular 
periods  run  off  suddenly  through  fissures  in  its  bottom 
(ora),  and  alter  an  interval  return  again  as  suddenly 
and  with  a tremendous  noise;  “avec  un  bruit  epouvan- 
table,  semblable  a celui  du  lonnerre.”  MalteI3run,Livr.  85. 
Jhe  lake,  which  Dr.  Wiltmann  refers  to  in  the  above 
description  as  having  probably  existed  in  former  times 
in  the ‘Course  of  the  river  Timavus,  is  laid  down  in  the 
Carle  de  Peuttinger  (see  Malle  Brun’s  Allas  No.  19) 
and  is  no  doubt  the  Lacus  Tiinavi  of  Livy,  XXXXI.  5. 

An  account  of  the  respective  positions  and  names 
of  the  seven  ‘ora  Timavi’  as  they  existed  in  the  year 
1689  will  be  found  in  Valvasor  ubi  supra. 

Compare  the  description  given  by  Mela  (III.  ftj 
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of  the  04-  or  spring  of  the  Euphrates;  “Tigris  ul  nalus 
ost,  i(a  descendcns  usque  in  liUora  perineal:  Euphrates 
iininani  ore  nperto,  non  exit  tantum,  undo  oritur,  sed 
el  vasle  quoque  decidil;  nec  secat  conlinuo  agros,  sed 
late  dilTusus  in  stagna,  diu  sedenlibus  aquis  piger,  et 
sine  alveo  patulus,  post  ubi  inarginem  rupil  vere  fluvius, 
acceptisque  ripis  coler  el  fremens,  per  Arnienios  el 
Cappadocas  occidenlem  petit.”  Compare  also  the  account 
which  Claudian  (Eidyl.  VI.  40)  gives  of  the  opening  or 
hole,  'hiatus  discolor'  (Virgil’s  os'),  through  which  the 
spring  or  stream  which  forms  the  lacus  or  pond  Apo- 
nus,  rises,  and  which  hiatus,  hole  or  os,  with  the  water 
rising  up  through  it,  can  be  distinctly  seen  when  you 
look  down  through  the  clear  water  of  the  pond.  Com- 
pare also  Uie  account  given  by  Pliny  (Ep.  VJIl.  8) 
of  the  fountain  Clitumnus:  “Hunc  (coUem)  subter  fons 
exit,  et  exprimitur  pluribus  venis,  sed  imparibus,  elucta-* 

lusque  facit  gurgitem,  qui  lato  gremio  patescit 

Fons  adhuc,  et  jam  amplissimum  ilumen,  atque  eliam 
navium  patiens”  &c. 

That  the  word  os,  primarily  the  human  mouth,  and 
secondarily  any  mouth  or  opening,  is  the  mouth  or 
opening  of  a spring  or  source  (the  hole  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  spring  issue  out  of  the  ground)  no 
less  than  the  mouth  opening  or  embouchure  of  a river 
into  the  sea,  appears  not  only  from  the  above  quota- 
tion from  Mela,  but  from  Ovid’s 

“Hi  (amnes  adz.)  redeunt,  ac  fontibus  ora  relaxant 
£l  defrenato  volvuntur  squora  curau.” 

* . Mciatn,  I.  281. 
and 

“Oraque  qua  pollens  ope  sum  fontana  redusi 

Sumquc  repenlinas  ejaculatus  aquas."  Paui  I.  270 

from  Statius’s 

“Qiialis  ubi  adversi  secrcius  pabiila  cmli 
Niliis  ct  Eoas  magno  bibit  ore  pruinas, 

Scindit  fontis  opes,  septcmque  patentibus  nrvis 
In  maro  ferl  hieroea.  ^ 
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and  especially  from  Virgils  own 

Ore,  AreUittsa,  tuo  Siculis  confunditur  undis. 

Eh.  III.  €96. 

where  ore  must  be  sorgente,  spring,  or  fountain,  Are- 
Ihusa  being  not  a river,  but  only  a spring  or  fountain 
on  the  sea  shore,  so  near  the  sea  as  to  require  the 
protection  of  a pier  or  embankment  against  the  waves : 
“qui  fluctu  totus  operiretur,  nisi  munitione  ac  mole  la- 
piduni  a niari  disjunctus  esset.”  Cic.  in  Verr.  HI.  53. 
Ed.  Em. 


252. 

GENTI  NOMEN  DEDIT  ARHAQUE  FKIT 
TROIA  NUNC  PLACIDA  COMPOSTUS  PACE  QUIESCIT 

“Genti  NOMEN  dedit;  at  quale?  dicunt  Antenoridarum: 
apud  poetas  utique;  non  vero  vulgare  nomen;  sed 
Venetorura  nomen"  <fec.  — Heyne. 

— “Gab  Namen  dem  Volk,  und  hcfletc  Troja'a 
Rustungen." 

Voss. 

“Nomen,  Venetorum,  ab  Henetis  Paphlagoni® , An- 
lenoris  comitibus,  ut  aiunt,  ductum.” — Wagner,  Virg. 
Br.  En. 

It  seems  to  me  however  that  Virgil  so  far  from 
leaving  us  in  the  dark  about  the  name  which  Antenor 
gave  his  colony,  has  in  the  word  troia,  told  us  explicitly 
what  that  name  was:  the  peculiar  position  of  the  word 
TROIA  — at  the  close  of  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs 
and  at  the  same  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line, 
and  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  line  by  a 
pause  — enabling  it  to  embrace  in  its  action  not  only  its 
own  immediate  and  proper  substantive,  but  the  other  sub- 
stantive bound  up  with  it  in  the  same  clause.  See  Com- 
ment on, 

“Aerca  cui  gradibus  surgcbanl  limina,  nexseque 
Acre  trabes." 

Eh  I.  44S. 
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If  instead  of  the  poetical  and  therefore  somewhat 
irregular  troia,  Virgil  had  contented  himself  with  the 
more  regular  and  prosaic  Trojas,  the  meaning  would 
probably  have  been  less  easily  mistaken. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  interpretation  seems 
to  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  account  handed  down 
to  us  by  Livy  (I.  1)  that  Antenor  actually  called  the 
first  town  which  he  built  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  Troja. 

The  above  interpretation  being  adopted,  the  punctua- 
tion should  be  centi  nomen  dedit,  armaque  nxix,  troia. 

Nonc  placida  compostus  pace  ouiescit.  — “Nunc  pla- 
cidam  mortem  obiit:  componendi  verbum  omnia  com- 
plectitur,  quae  fiunt  mortuis.”  — Wagner. 

“E  quivi  ban  I’ossa  sue  pace  e riposo.” 

Aimni. 

I disagree  with  this  interpretation  although  sanctio- 
ned by  Handius  (ad  Stat.  Silv.  I.  pay.  50),  Jahn,  For- 
biger  and  Ladewig.  First,  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
Peerlkamp:  “Venus  uti  hoc  exemplo  non  potuit,  qua; 
nato  suo  non  placidam  mortem,  sed  felicem  vitam  op- 
tarct”;  and  secondly,  because  componere  is  applied 
both  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  (ex.  gr.  En.  J.  378, 
702),  and  very  commonly  by  other  authors,  to  quiet  qr 
peace  during  life: 

“Omnia  noclis  crant  placida  composla  quiele.” 

Vabro  Atacibcs,  apud  Settee.  Conirov.  III.  16. 

“Redde  diem  noctemque  mihi ; da  prendcre  vestes 
Somniferas,  ipsaque  oculos  componere  virga.” 

Valeb.  Flac.  VII.  2-46. 

“Tanto  impensius  in  securitalcm  compositus,  neque 
loco,  neque  vuitu  mutato,  sed  utsolitum  per  illos  dies 
egit."  Tacit.  Ann.  HI.  44.  “Dum  res  firmando  Neronis 
imperio  componuntur.”  Tacit.  Ann.  XII.  68.  Compare 
“Placida  cum  pace  quietus,”  Lucret.  VI.  72.  To 
Heyne's  first  objection,  “At  si  de  quietis  sedibus,  rebus 
placatis,  vita  iranquilla  agitur,  turn  fere  res  composite 
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memoranliir,  non  ipsi  homines,"  the  passage  jusl  quoted 
from  Tacitus  affords  a sufficient  answer.  To  his  second 
objection,  “Nani  quuni  pacis  otiique  significationein 
conlineant  vss.  praecedentes,  non  poleril  huic  reruni 
stalui  idem  opponi  per  nunc,  teiiiporuin  rerunique  di- 
versilateni  quandam  indicans,”  it  may  1 think  be  replied 
that  NUNC  serves  to  contrast  the  present  condition  of 
Anlenor  not  with  his  own  previous  condition , but  with 
the  present  condition  of  Eneas;  and  that  Venus’s  mean- 
ing is  not  merely  that  Anlenor  formerly  established 
himself  there,  and  now  enjoys  peace  and  repose  there, 
but  that  he  formerly  established  himself  there,  and  is 
enjoying  peace  there  now,  at  this  very  moment,  while 
Eneas  is  still  an  outcast  and  the  sport  of  every  mis- 
fortune; NUNC  PLACIDA  COMI'OSTUS  PACE  OUIESCIT;  NOS,  TDA 

PROGENIES  etc.  Compare : 

“Quam  vacet  altcriiis  blandos  audirc  susiirros 
MoUiter  in  tacito  liltorc  compositam.” 

PiioMRT.  Eleg.  I.  11.  13. 

“.Contra  vetera  fratrum  odia  et  cerlamina,  faniiliae 
nostrac  Penates  rite  compossuisse.”  — Taqt.  .4nn.  XV. 
2.  “Tempos  eomponere  gentem.”  — Sit.  Ital.  XVII. 
359.  “Rebellcs  barbarorum  animos  pace  componi.” 
— Tacit.  Ann.  XIV.  39. 

“At  me  composila  pace  fcfcUU  amor.” 

PnopERT.  Eleg.  II.  2.  6; 

and,  precisely  parallel  to  our  text:  “Neqiie  enim  dubito 
esse  amoenissimam  [villam]  in  qua  se  composuerat 
homo,  felicior  ante,  quam  felicissimus  lieret.”  — Plin. 
Epist.  V.  18;  and 

“Oiiam  liita  possis  iirbem  eomponere  terra.” 

Ett.  III.  3S7; 

where  ‘eomponere  urbem',  scllle  your  city,  as  in  our 
text  coMPOsTus,  settled. 


13 
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259. 

VCLTU  QUO  C.CLUM  TEMPESTATE.SOCE  SERENAT 

Sec  Comment  v.  J2S.  Page  46.  There  is  a rcprescntalion 
of  Jupiter  Sercnus  witli  ilie  inscription  “JoviSerenosacr.” 
on  an  ancient  lamp  in  the  Passerian  Museum.  It  is  stated 
by  Passerius  (I  know  not  how  truly,)  to  be  the  only  an- 
cient representation  of  Jui)iter  Sercnus  in  existence.  See 
Lucerniv  Ficlilcs  Muswi  Passerii,  Tom.  I.  Tab.  33.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  words  of  the  text  allude  to  some 
such  representation  of  Jupiter  Sercnus  actually  existing, 
and  well  known,  in  the  time  of  Virgil.  On  Trajan’s 
Column  at  Rome  there  is  a figure  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Jupiter  Pluvius ; see  Rartoli,  Colonna  Trajana  So. 133. 
Also  one  on  the  Column  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  in 
the  Piazza  Colonna  in  the  same  city;  see  Bellorius, 
Tab.  15.  Boissard  (Topog.  et  Antiq.  Urb.  Romw.  Pars 
r.  Tab.  24.)  gives  a representation  of  a monument 
{apparently  the  pedestal  of  a statue)  bearing  the  in- 
scription, JOVI  SERENO.  NUMISIUS  ALDINUS.  EX  VOTO. 


279. 

INDE  F.ur/E  Fl’LVO  NUTRICIS  TEGMINE  t./ETUS 


“Romiiliim  pro  casside  lupa;  exuvias  sen  lupinam 
pellem  gessisse  narrat.”  — Hevne,  who  (piotes  Prop. 
IV.  10.  20.  But  why  spoil  the  picture  by  limiting  the 
wolfskin  ‘tegmen’  to  the  head?  why  not  extend  it,  as  the 
lynxskin  ‘tegmen’,  v.  327,  to  the  whole  [lerson?  Com- 
pare En.  II.  721;  V.  37;  VJJ.  666;  VIII.  460.  Had  a 
cap  only  and  not  a general  covering  for  the  whole  i>er- 
son  l)ccn  intended,  it  would  have  been  distinctly  so 
staled,  as  En.  VII.  688. 
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283. 

ylllN  ASPEHA  JUNO 

OlL«  MARE  NUNC  TERRAS^UE  METU  C/ELUMOUK  FATMJAT 
CONSILIA  IN  MELIUS  REFEUET  MECUMOUE  FOVEIUT 
ROMANOS  HERUM  DOMINOS  GENTEMijUE  TOGATAM 


See  Ihe  fulfilnienl  of  this  prophecy,  icslified  by  no  less 
authority  than  that  of  Juno  herself,  in  Ovid’s  Fasti, 
VI.  41—52. 

Romanos  .rercm  dominos  gentf.moce  togatam.  — Not 
merely,  the  Romans,  -whose  national  dress  is  the  ‘toga’, 
commanding  the  world;  but  the  Romans  in  their  robe 
of  peace,  the  'toga',  commanding  the  world.  Compare: 
“Me  uno  togato  duce  et  imperalore.’’  Cicero  in  Catil. 
II.  c.  13.  “Quod  mihi  primum  post  hanc  urbem  con- 
ditam  togato  contigit.”  In  Catil.  III.  c.  6.  “Erepti 
(estis)  sine  caede,  sine  sanguine,  sine  exercitu,  sine  di- 
micotione ; togati , me  uno  togato  duce  et  imperatore, 
vicistis.”  In  Catil.  III.  c.  10.  “Et  ni  multitudo  toga- 
torum  fuisset,  quie  Numidas  insequentes  moenibus  pro- 
hibuit’’  etc.  Sall.  Jugurth.  c.  21.  See  Comm.  En.  VI. 853. 


294. 

vocabitur  iiic  yuooDE  votis 

ASPEFIA  TUM  POSITIS  MITESCENT  SyECULA  BELLIS 
CANA  FIDES  ET  VESTA  REMO  CUM  FRATRE  yUlRINUS 
JURA  DABUNT  UlRyE  FERRO  ET  COMPAGIBUS  ARCTIS 
CLAUDENTUR  BELLI  PORTyE  FUROR  IMPIUS  INTtS 
S.EVA  SEDENS  SUPER  ARMA  ET  CENTU.M  VINCTUS  AHENLS 
POST  TERGUM  NODIS  FREMET  UORRIIlUS  ORE  CRUENTO 

Quoque;  — i.  e.  or  well  as  Eneas  himself.  Sec  v.  263. 

Cana  fides  et  vesta  remo  cum  fratre  quirinds  jura 
DABUNT.  — The  simple  meaning  is,  that  men,  ceasing 
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/row  war,  shall  live  as  they  did  in  the  good  old  limes, 
when  they  obeyed  the  precepts  of  Fides,  Vesta,  and  Re- 
mus and  Romuldi  (see  below),  li  is  sunicienlly  evi- 
dent from  Georg.  I.  49S  and  II.  533,  that  the  deities  here 
mentioned  were  specially  associated  in  the  Roman  my- 
thology with  that  primitive  epoch  of  the  national  history, 
to  which  the  Romans  (sharing  a feeling  common  to-all 
civilised  nations  that  have  ever  existed)  loved  to  look 
back  as  an  epoch  of  pence  and  innocence;  for  this 
reason  and  no  other  are  they  specified  as  the  gods  of 
the  returning  golden  age  here  announced  by  Jupiter. 
I am  unwilling  so  far  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
this  sentiment,  as  to  suppose,  with  Ucyne,  that  it  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  trivial  circumstance  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Fides,  Vesta,  and  Remus  and  Romulus  being 
seated  on  the  Palatine  bill  near  tlie  palace  of  Augustus ; 
nor  do  I think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  the  late  Mr.  Seward,  and  presen'cd  by 
Haylcy  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  second  Epistle  on 
Epic  Poetry,  that  the  meaning  is,  that  civil  and  criminal 
justice  shall  be  administered  in  those  temples,  tliat  opi- 
nion being  based  on  tlie  erroneous  interpretation  of 
JUBA  DABONT,  pointed  out  below. 

The  whole  of  this  enunciation  of  the  fates  by  Ju- 
piter is  one  magnificent  strain  of  adulation  of  Augustus. 
A similar  adulation,  although  somewhat  more  disguised, 
is  plainly  to  be  read  in  every  word  of  Venus’s  com- 
plaint to  Jupiter,  and  in  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
interview  between  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty  and 
the  ‘Pater  hominumque  deumquc' ; that  inter\iew  hav- 
ing for  its  sole  object  the  fortunes  of  Eneas,  .\ugustus’s 
ancestor,  and  the  foundation  by  him  of  that  great  Ro- 
man empire,  of  which  Augustus  was  now  the  absolute 
master  and  head.  Nor  is  Uie  adulation  of  Augustus 
confined  to  those  parts  of  the  Eneis,  in  which,  us  in 
the  passages  before  us,  lliere  is  reference  to  him  by 
name  or  distinct  allusion ; it  pervades  tlie  whole  poem 
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from  beginning  to  end;  and  could  not  have  been  least 
pleasing  to  a person  of  so  refined  a taste  where  it  is 
least  direct,  and  where  the  praise  is  bestowed,  not 
upon  himself,  but  upon  that  famous  Goddess-born  an- 
cestor, from  whom  it  was  his  greatest  pride  and  boast 
that  he  was  descended.  Not  that  I suppose,  with  War- 
burton  and  Spence,  either  that  the  character  of  Au- 
gustus is  adumbrated  in  that  of  Eneas,  or  that  the 
Eneis  is  a political  poem,  having  for  its  object  to  re- 
concile the  Roman  nation  to  the  newly  settled  order 
of  things;  on  the  contrary,  agree  with  Heyne  that 
there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  either  of  these  opi- 
nions, and  that  tliey  are  each  of  them  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  boldness  and  freedom  necessary  to  a 
great  epic.  But,  neverllieless,  without  going  so  far  as 
Warburton  or'Spence,  I am  certainly  of  opinion  that 
Virgil  wrote  the  Eneis  in  honor  of  Augustus:  that  he 
selected  E^neas  for. his  hero,  chiefly  because,  as  Au- 
gustus’s reputed  anedstor,  and  the  first  founder  of  the 
Roman  empire!  his  praises  would  redound  more  to  tlic 
honor  of,  and  therefore  be  more  grateful  to,  Augustus, 
than  those  of  any  other  hero  with  which  the  heroic 
age  could  have  furnished  him;  and  still  further,  that 
he  not  only  purposely  abstained  from  introducing  topics 
which  might  have  been  disagreeable  to  the  feelings,  or 
derogatory  to  the  reputation,  of  Augustus,  but  also 
seized  every  opportunity  of  giving  such  tendency  and 
direction  to  his  story,  and  illustrating  it  with  such  allu- 
sions as  he  judged  would  be  best  received  by  him, 
and  shed  most  honor  and  glory  upon  his  name.  Nor 
let  this  be  called  mere  adulation:  call  it  rather  tlie 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  tlie  partial  poet  towards  his  mu- 
iiiliccnt  friend  and  patron,  and  the  fulfilment  and  real- 
ization of  .his  allegorical  promise  to  build  a magnillceiit 
temple  to  him  by  Miucius'  side. 
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— "Viridi  in  campo  (ctnplum  de  raarraorc  ponam 
Propter  aqiiam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 
Mineius,  ct  tenora  prselexit  arumlinc  ripas. 

In  medio  mihi  Cresar  cril,  leinplumque  lenebit." 

Geoi'g.  III.  13. 

Cana  fides.  — “Can  a in  Fidein  dixil,  vel  (juod  in 
can  is  hoininibus  invcnilnr,  vel  quod  ei  albo  paiino 
involula  manu  sacrificalur."  — Servids. 

“La  Candida  Fede."  — Caro. 

I think  rather,  with  Nonius,  Voss,  and  Heync,  hoary; 
‘die  grauende’:  viz.  with  age.  Coniitare: 

“Si  quid  longa  Fides  canaque  jura  valent.” 

Maht.  1.  16.  2. 

— "Priscamquc  resumunt 
Canitiem  leges.” 

Claid.  Quart.  Cons.  Honor.  SOS. 

— “Laxata  casside  prodit  (viz.  personified  Rome) 
Canitiem,  plenamque  trahit  rubiginis  hastam." 

Claud.  Bell.  Gitdon.  34. 

JoRA  DABiiNT.  — ‘Jura  dare  is,  primarily,  to  make 
and  impose  laws,  to  perform  the  function  of  laugiver, 
and  therefore  secondarily,  to  rule:  “Catsar  dum  inagnus 
. . . victor  . . . volentes  Per  populos  dat  jura,”  Georg. 
IV.  560.  “Hospilibus  nain  te  ilare  Jura  loquunlur,”  En. 
I.  735.  See  also  £n.  III.  137 ; V.  758;  VIII.  670,  etc. ; also 

“Dct  pater  hie  umbra;  mollia  jura  mete.” 

Prop.  IV.  It.  18. 

It  is  surprising  that  Heyne,  having  correctly  inter- 
preted JURA  DABUNT  ill  llic  passage  before  us  by  ‘prm- 
crunt’,  should  afterwards,  at  line  511,  fall  into  the  com- 
mon error,  and  confound  ‘jura  dare'  with  ‘jus  dicere', 
the  meaning  of  which  is  to  e.rpound,  e.rpluin,  or  lay 
down  what  the  law  is,  to  perforin  the  office  of  a judge, 
to  administer  justice.  “Ea  res  a Volcatio,  qui  Roma; 
jus  dicit,  rejecta  in  Galliam  csl.”  Cicer.  Earn.  Epist.  XIII, 
14.  “Appius  . . . quam  asperrime  poterat  jus  de  cre- 
dilis  pecuniis  dicere."  Liv.  II.  27.  “Ipse  jus  dixil  as- 
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sidiie,  et  in  nocteni  nonnunquatn:  si  paruni  corporc 
valerel,  lectica  pro  tribunali  collocala,  vel  cliam  domi 
Cubans.”  — Suet.  Auff.  c.  33.  I think  also  (hat  Heyne 
coniines  jura  dabunt  within  loo  narrow  limits  by  sub- 
joining ‘imperio  Romano’;  and  that  he  should  have 
used  some  more  comprehensive  term , such  as  ‘homi- 
nibus’,  or  ‘popuHs’,  or  'gentibus',  which  would  belter 
harmonize  with  the  wide  extent  of  the  term  s^cula, 
and  willi  the  general  spirit  of  the  prophecy,  that  the 
peace  was  to  be  universal,  to  extend  over  the  whole 
world. 

DlRiE  FERRO  ET  COHPAGIBUS  ARCTIS  CLAUBENTUR  BELLI 

roRTyE.  — Heyne  has  set  his  seal  to  the  following,  which 
is  the  universally  received,  interpretation  of  this  jmssage: 
“[belli]  por(a  dira,  quia  dei  diri  et  abominandi,  clau- 
ditur  FERRO  ET  coMPAGiBUS  ARCTIS,  scu  vinculis , h.  c. 
foribus  ferratis."  (Excurs.  IX.  ad  En.  I.).  So  also 
Allicri ; 

“Chiusc,  c di  bronzo  sbarratc  Ic  atroci 
Porte  staranno  del  guerriero  Giano." 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  neither  Heyne  nor  any 
of  the  other  commentators  should  have  perceived  that 
this  interpretation  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  well 
known  meaning  of  the  word  ‘compages’,  but  with  the 
plain  and  obvious  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  with 
the  fairly  presumable  intention  of  Virgil.  First,  with 
the  well  known  meaning  of  ‘compages’ , which  is  not 
bolts  or  other  fastenings,  but  the  conjunction  or  colli- 
gation of  the  parts  of  which  a compound  object  is  com- 
pacted or  put  together:  as  of  the  stones  or  bricks  of  a 
wall  (Lucan.  HI.  491);  of  the  planks  of  a ship  (En.  I. 
126)  pr  other  wooden  building,  ex.  gr.  the  wooden 
horse  (En.  11.  51) ; or  of  the  organs  constituting  an  ani- 
mal body  (Cic.  de  Senect.  c.  21) ; or  of  the  several  con- 
stituent parts  of  which  an  empire  (Taut.  Hist.  IV.  74), 
or  the  world  itself  (Aul.  Cell.  VI.  1),  consists.  This  is 
the  only  meaning  which  the  word  ‘compages’  has  either 
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in  the  Lalin  language,  or  in  the  English,  into  which  it 
has  been  adopted  from  the  Lalin.  Secondly,  the  re- 
ceived interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  and 
obvious  structure,  according  to  which  feuro  et  compa- 
GiBcs  is  connected  with  oir^;,  not  with  claldentur,  in 
the  same  way  as  ore  cruento  at  tlie  close  of  the  sen- 
tence is  connected  with  horridus,  not  with  fremet  ; com- 
pare: “Horridus  austris  TorqueL”  IX.  670.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  reader  or  reciter  to  separate  ferro  et 

COMPAGIBOS  ARCTIS  froill  DIR^,  OF  ORE  CBCENTO  frOm  HOR- 

mDus,  without  making,. at' dir.e  and  horridcs,  pauses  very 
disagreeable  both  to  the  ear  and  sense.  So  also,  in 
4tthe  sentence  “ora  modis  attollens  pallida  miris”  {v.  354), 
^ ‘modis  miris’  is  joined  with  ‘pallida’,  not  with  ‘attollens’, 
as  is  proved  by  the  corresponding  sentence,  Georg.  I. 
477 : “Simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris.”  See  Comm.  En. 
I.  641  and  V.  460.  Pliny  uses  bir-e  in  precisely  the 
same  construction  (B.  V.  c.  4):  “Sinus  vadoso  raari 
dims.”  Thirdly,  even  if  it  were  admitted  (which,  how- 
ever, I cannot  admit,)  that  ‘ compages’ in  another 
situation,  mean  the  bolts  or  fastenings  of  a gate,  still 
we  must,  in  justice  to  the  ars  poetica  of  Virgil,  refer 
it  in  this  situation  to  the  structure  of  the  gate  itself, 
because  it  would  have  been  highly  incorrect  and  un- 
poetical  to  lay  so  great  a slrcsSi  on  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  the  fastenings  of  the  gate  being  of  iron,  since 
it  appears  not  only  from  the  celebrated  line  of  Ennius, 
quoted  by  Horace,  but  from  Lucan’s  “Pax  missa  per 
orbem  Ferrea  belligeri  compescat  limina  Jani”  (I.  60), 
*^and  Virgil’s  own  “Belli  ferratos  rupit  Saturnia  posies” 
(En.  VII.  622),  that  the  gate  itself  was  iron;  it  is  in- 
credible that  Virgil  should  have  presented  us  with  the 
minor  [ticture  of  the  iron  fastenings,  and  wholly  omitted 
tlie  greater  picture  of  the  iron  gate.  Tlie  stnicturc, 
therefore,  is  dir^  ferro  et  compagibbs  abctis,  and  these 
words  arc  the  description  of  the  gale  itself;  dire  ex- 
pressing the  effect  which  its  appearance  produced  on 
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the  mind;  ferro  informing  ns  lhal  ils  materiul  was  iron; 
coMPAGiuus,  lhal  it  consisted  of  several  pieces  adapted 
to  each  other;  and  arctis,  that  those  pieces  were  close- 
ly joined  or  compacted  together  (for,  as  appears  from 
En.  I.  VM , closeness  does  not  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  idea  expressed  by  ‘ compnges').  It  will  further 
be  observed;  lhal  the  emphasis  (which  by  the  received 
interpretation  is  throwm  upon  the  fastenings  of  the  gale) 
is  by  this  mode  of  rendering  the  passage,  thrown  upon 
CLAUDENTUR — the  really  emphatic  word,  as  containing  the 
principal  idea,  the  closing  of  IhO'  temple  of  Janus  in  the 
time  of  universal  peace. 

The  above  interpretation  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  point  placed  in  the  Medicean  MS.  between  arctis 

and  CLAUDENTOR. 

Exactly  parallel  to  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,  we 
have  (En.  11.627)  “ferro  crehrisque  bipennibus, ” for 
crebris  bipennibus  ferri.^ 

The  turn  given  by  Voltaire  to  this  passage,  in  his 
application  of  it  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  is  as 
happy  as  it  is  truly  French: 

“Quel  excmple  pour  vous,  monarqueg  de  la  lerre! 

Unc  femme  a ferme  tea  portes  dc  la  gruerre, 

Et  renvoyant  ctiez  vous  la  discorde  cl  I’horreur, 

D un  peuple  qui  I'adore  elle  a fail  Ic  bonheur.” 

Henriadc,  C.  1 


304. 

VOLAT  ILLE  PER  AERA  UAGNUM 

remigio  alarum 


— “Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing." 

Par.  Lost,  V.  266. 
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ET  JAM  JI'SSA  KAUIT  I’ONUSTOEE  EEHOCIA  PIE.M 
CORDA  VOLENTE  DEO 


t EROCIA  is  rallicr  our  fierce  lhan  our  ferocious;  coin- 
|)are  En.  IV.  Vi5;  also  the  application  of  the  term  by 
Genua iiicus  on  his  death-hed  to  the  fcelinj^s  which 
Agrippina,  liis  wife,  entertained  toward  the  persons  who 
were  suspected  of  liaving  been  the  cause  of  his  death : 
“Per  niemoriain  sui,  per  communes  liheros  oravit,  ex- 
uerel  ferociam,  sievienti  fortuna?  submittcret  animum.” 
— Tacit.  Annul.  //.  12.  See  also  Hon.  Carm.III.2.42 : 
— “Stel  Ca|iitolinm 
Fulgcns,  trhimphalisquc  possit 
Rnma  ferox  dnrc  jura 

also  .\ep.  Them.  c.  2. 


313. 

EXACTA  UEFEnRE 


“Kxacta.  ipi.T  cxplorassct,  compnrisscl.’’  — Hevne.  “Di- 
ligenlcr  explorala." — • Wacneir;  on  which  interpretation 
Wunderlich  (without  proposing  a better)  observes:  “qua 
signilicatione  bate  vox  rarius  ( he  might  have  said,  ‘nun- 
()uam’)  usurpalur.  Kxacta  is  simply  facta,  iransacia; 
EXACTA  HEEERRE,  .'\nglice,  report  proccedinijs. 


314. 

CLASSEM  IN  CONVEXO  NEMORDM  Sl!U  RL'PE  CAVATA 
ARHORIBCS  CL.VCSAM  ailCU.M  ATUCE  llORnESTlIlCS  CMBRIS 
OCCULIT 

“Classem  occulUit  sub  convexa  rupe  nemoribus  con- 
sita.”  — Heyne.  “In  convexo  nemoru.m,  im  Dieldcht  des 
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Waldos.  /£iie<is  verhirKt  seine  SeliiiTc  iinlor  ciner  von 
Baumcn  eingesclilossonen  nml  IjescIwUelon  Felscn- 
wdlbung."  — ] Ladewic. 

Bolh  commeiitalors  oinil  all  explanation  of  the  only 
word  in  the  sentence,  which  re<|uircs  explanation,  con- 
VEXO.  By  understanding  this  word  to  mean  « somewhat 
crescent  shaped  hollow  or  depression  (i.  e.  bay  or  bight ) 
in  the  rocky  and  wooded  side  of  the  cove  we  not  only 
obtain  ul  once  a clear,  simple,  and  natural  meaning  for 
the  passage  (Eneas  fearful  that  his  fleet,  if  Icll  in  the 
open  cove,  might  be  discovered  during  his  absence, 
puts  it  into  a nook,  recess,  or  olTset  in  the  side  of  the 
cove,  where  it  is  protected  by  thick  branching  and 
shady  trees  from  the  view  of  any  boat  which  might 
happen  to  row  up  the  cove,  and  by  the  overhanging 
of  the  rock  from  the  observation  of  hunters  or  stragglers 
on  the  clifls  above),  but  at  the  same  time  assign  to  the 
word  the  vci’y  sense  in  which  it  is  used  bolh  by  Vir- 
gil himself  elsewhere,  and  by  other  Latin  writers.  Com- 
pare (v.  611); 

— “Dum  montibus  umbra: 

Lustrabunt  convexa;" 

hollows  or  depressions  among  the  mountains,  nr  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains.  Also  Justin,  II.  10:  “Montes 
in  idanuin  diicebat  ct  convexa  vallium  a-ijuabat;”  raised 
to  a level  the  hollows  of  the  vallies  — filed  up  the 
rallies  till  they  were  on  a level  with  the  surrounding 
country.  Also  Pliny,  A'.  Hist.  V.  77;  “Folia  erant  plan- 
laginis,  nisi  angustiora  essent,  ct  magis  laciniosa,  con- 
vexaque  in  terrani;"  curved  downwards,  i.  c.  so  that 
their  concavity  was  turned  towards  the  ground.  Also 
Ausonius,  Afosell.  247: 

“Ille  autem,  scopulis  subjertas  proniis  in  iindaa, 

Inclinal  lenta:  convexa  cacumina  virga;, 

Indutos  eacis  jaciens  Ictalibus  hamos.” 

This  is  the  very  sense  also  in  which  the  term  is  so 
commonly  applied  to  the  sky  in  such  expressions  as. 
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‘convexa  ca;li’,  ‘supera  convexa elc.  (“‘Supera  ad  con- 
vexa’:  cadi  curvilatem.”  Skrv.  ad  En.  VI.  241). 

Virgil’s 

IN  CONVEXO  NEMORIIM 

ARBORIBUS  CLABSAM  ClRCLM  ATQUE  IlOlUlENTlBUS  UMBRIS 

differs  therefore  little,  except 'in  depth  of  shade,  from 
Claudian’s 

— “nemorum  frondoso  mftrgfno  cinclus.” 

De  Xapl.  Proserp.  II.  I IS. 


317. 

BINA  HAND  LATO  CRISPANS  IIASTILIA  FERRO 


“Nitidius  verbum  et  quasi  coloralius  crisp  are  quam 
quassare,  si  id  apud  Virgilium  signilical.  Crisp u in 
enim  eslnon  rectum:  Quassata  hasta  curvatur  ac 
crispatur.”  — Scaug.  Poet.  TJ^.  1. 

“Crispare  ist  das  bestimmtere  Verbum  von  dem 
durch  Schwingen  hervorgebrachten  zitternden,  blinzen- 
den  Scheine  des  Eisens,  von  crisp  us.”  — Thiel. 
“Crispantur,  qua;  incurvantur,  inflectuntur.  Est  ro 
nivaatad'ai  de  hastis.  Iliad,  v.  134.'»  — Hevne. 
“Quassans  manu.”  — Rbjeos. 

“Vibrans  ct  torquens.”  — La  Cerda. 

“Vibrans.”  — Gesner. 

“Quassando  et  vibrando  niicare  faciens.”  — Forcellini. 

“Zwcen  Wurfspecr'  in  der  Hand,  die  breit  vorschimmerten, 

schwenkend.” 

VoKs. 

“Shaking  two  javelins  of  broad-pointed  steel.” 

. TBAve. 

“Brandili  in  man  duo  ben  ferrali  dardi.” 

" Alkilbi. 

To  tills  interpretation  I object,  first,  that  no  example 
• has  been  adduced  of  the  use  of  ‘crispare’  elsewlierc 
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either  in  this  sense,  or  in  any  sense  at  all  similar. 
Secondly,  Uiat  llie  act  of  brandishing?  or  florishing 
two  javelins  in  the  hand  (or  with  the  hand)  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  is  not  verj'  intelligible;  and 
thirdly,  that  such  brandishing  or  florishint?,  if  in- 
telligible, is  as  wholly  incompatible  with  the  deep  de- 
jection of  Eneas  fv.  212),  his  anxiety  and  want  of  sleep 
the' preceding  night  (v.  309),  and  his  present  peaceful 
■setting  out  to  explore  the  neighbourhood,  as  with  the 
similar  peaceful  setting  out  of  Tunius  (to  whom  the 
same  words  are  applied  at  v.  165  of  the  12^**  Book) 
to  ratify  a solemn  truce. 

But  it  will  be  asked:  how  is  an  interpretation  pos- 
sible so  long  as  we  retain  for  crispans  its  legitimate 
sense  of  curling  ? I answer : sim|)ly,  by  understanding 
‘crispans  manu  bina  hastilia’  to  be  equivalent  to 
crispans  manum  in  bina  hastilia,  just  as  in  Eng- 
lish, clenching  two  spears  in  the  hand  is  equivalent  to 
clenching  the  hand  on  'two  spears;  an  interpretation 
which  not  only  preserves  to  ‘crispare’  its  proper  sense 
of  curling,  and  assigns  to  Eneas  and  Turnus  an  action 
in  perfect  harmony  with  their  peaceful  intentions,  but 
is,  besides,  supported  by  the  use  which  Apulejus  makes 
of  ‘crispare’  to  express  the  folding  or  bending  of  the  arm 
at  the  elbow,  and  by  the  use  made  of  the  same  term 
by  the  author  of  the  Copa  to  signify  the  bending  of 
the  side,  the  bringing  of  the  hip  nearer  the  shoulder: 
“Jam  ^gestamina  longe  diversa.  Nam  dextra  quidem 
ferebat  aureum  crepitaculuin , cujus  per  anguslaiu  la- 
minam  in  modum  ballci  recurvaUtni,  Irujecla!  media? 
pauca;  regula*,  crispanfe  brachio  trigeminos  jactus,  red- 
debant  argutuin  sonorein.” — Apuleius,  Metam.  Lib.  XI. 

“Crispum  sub  crotalo  docla  movero  iatus.’^ 

Cupa,  2. 

So  understood  the  manu  crispans  of  our  text- corresponds 
to  the  “ferunt”  and  “laeva  gerebat " of  the  e.xactly 
parallel  passages  in  the  fifUi  and  twelfth  Books: 
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“Cornea  bina  fcrunl  pra'dxa  liastilia  ferro." 

En.  V.  557. 

• — “Uti  lii-va  cluo  forte  gerebat 
benta  levis  cursii  prseAxa  hastilia  ferro." 

En.  T//.  JSA; 

the  latter  of  which  passages  shows,  first,  that  these  two 
‘liastilia’  used  to  be  carried  (“gerebat,"  “ferimt,'’)in  tlie 
left  liand,  from  wlieiice,  as  from  a repository,  one  might 
be  taken  by  the  right  hand  wlienever  required  for  use;  and 
secondly,  that  they  were  a usual  equipment  for  persons 
going  out  lightly  accoutred  on  foot,  ‘levis  cursu’;  for 
such,  and  not,  as  interpreted  by  Forbiger,  “levi  in- 
cursu,  subito  et  celeri  impetu,"  is  the  meaning  of  ‘levis 
cursu’  in  this  passage,  ‘cursu’  being  the  dative  case,  and 
‘levis  cursu’  connected,  not  with  ‘contorquens  dirigil’, 
but  with  ‘gerebat’. 

The  right  understanding  of  ‘maim  crisparc  hastilia’ 
in  our  text,  leads  directly  to  the  right  understan- 
ding of  ‘crispare  conum’  in  Claudian's  (de  III.  Cons. 
Hon.  194): 

“Altum  fulminca  crisp.are  in  casside  comim 
Festinat  Sleropes;’’ 

which  is  not,  with  Gesner,  “conum  ex  a-re  jiarare 
jubis  aut  pennis  crispis  recipiendis  aptum.”  such  not 
being  a smith's  work,  but,  give  the  cone  of  the  hel- 
met its  curl;  the  cone,  when  half  made,  being  a plain, 
straight  piece  of  brass,  xvlien  [lerfected,  having  a curled 
shape;  its  first  shape  corresponding  to  Uie  open  or 
expanded  hand  of  Eneas,  its  second  to  his  hand  grasp- 
ing, or  clenched  on,  the  hastilia.  Comiiare  Stal.  Theb. 
VIII.  568: 

— “Triplici  vclaverat  oslro 
Surgentes  eliamnum  hameros,  et  Icvia  mater 
, Pcctora;  tunc  auro  phaleras,  auroqiie  sagitUs 
Cingulaqiic  ct  iiianicas  (iic  conjugc  vilior  irct) 
Presserat,  ct  mixtiiin  cono  crispavcral  aurum:” 

hud  curled  the  cone,  given  the  gone  its  ciiii. 
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Thai  clenching,  not  lirandishing,  is  the  true  sense 
jSk  of  CRISPANS  in  the  iiassage  before  us,  is  fiirtiier  shown 
the  remarkable  fact  that  ‘ crispalus  ’ ( lirst  changed, 
course . into  crespe)  is  the  very  icrin  eni|iloycd  by 
• ’ the  French  at  the  present  day  to  express  the  clenched 

curled  slate  of  the  fingers : ‘-On  etablissait  egaleinenl 
que  les  clieveux  Irouves  entre  lex  doigts  crespes  dc 
■*  la  duchesse  el  dans  la  mare  de  sang  ou  gisait  son 
corps  etaient  preciseinent  de  la  m6me  couleur  et  de  la 
ai&me  longueur  que  ceux  de  son  niari.”  — Account 
of  the  murder  of  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul-Prfislin  by 
her  husband,  in  the  “Gazette  des  Tribunaux,"  Paris, 
^ Aug.  20,  1847.  And  again,  in  the  account  given  of 
- the  same  murder  by  “Le  Droit,"  same  dale:  — “Les 
doigts  de  la  main  gauche  de  la  duchesse  etaient  cres^ 
^ pes,  el  retenaient  quelques  cheveux  du  meurtrier,  arni- 
ches  dans  celte  horrible  lulle.”  It  seems  to  me  quite 
plain  that  the  Latin  ‘ crisi)are  ’,  the  French  creeper  and 
the  English  grasp,  not  to  speak  of  the  still  plainer 
crisp,  are  all  but  various  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
word. 


318. 

cm  MATKIl  MKtUA  SKSK  TUl.lT  OBVIA  SILVA 
VIROINIS  OS  llAntTU.MQIT.  GF.UKSS  ET  VIHCINIS  AUMA 
SPAnTAX.€  \XL  OCALIS  KyUOS  THKEISSA  KATtf.AT 
HARPALYCJ;  ▼OI.UCRF.MUCE  FLGA  PIUEVERIITUR  IIEBRU.M 
SAMUUR  HUMKRIS  DE  MORE  II,vmij;.M  SUSPENOKRAT  ARCUM 
VE.VATRIX  DEDER.\T0UE  COMAM  DIFFLNDERE  VE.NTI8 
NUDA  GENU  NODOOUE  SLNUS  COIXECTA  FLUENTES 


Compare  the  admirable  conciseness  of  this  exquisite 
picture  with  the  (dare  I say?  tedious)  dilTuscncss  of 
the  Spenserian  copy.  Faerie  Queette,  II.  3.  31,  and  seq. 
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Knuos  FATir.AT.  — Scrvius  has  happily  preserved 
Ihe  ancionl  faldo  which  places  the  moaning  of  these 
words  beyond  all  doubt:  “llajc  (sdz.  Harpalyco),  paire 
propter  ferociain  a civibus  pulso  ot  postea  occisov  fugit. 
in  silvas,  ol  venatibus  latrociniisquo  vivendo  ita  olTcrala 
' est,  et  hiyus  velocitatis  ct  exercitii  facta  est,  ul  subito  - 
ad  vicina  stabula>  coacta  inopia . decurreret,  el  rapto  pe- 
coruni  ftclu  insequente$ , etiam  equUes  in  cclerUatc  vita-' 
ret."  Even  if  we  had  not  this  fable,  the  context  per- 
emptorily forbids  usilo  entertain  Heyne’s  interpretation.' 
(“equo  incedil,  quod  proprium  Amazonibus ”),  the  dis- 
course being  plainly,  not  about)  the  speed  of  an  eques- 
trian’s horses,  but  about  a pedestrian  (in  which  cha- 
racter, and  not  in  that  of  an  equestrian,  Venus  appeared 
to  P-neos):  so  swift  of  fOol  .as  to  outstrip  not  merely 
horses,  but  even  the  swia  Hebrus  itself.  And  so  Si- 
lius’s  undoubted  imitation'  (II.  73) : 

“Qiialcs  Threicia  llhodopen  Pangaaqirc  luslrantt 
Snxosis  nemora  alia  jugii,  cursuque  fatigant 
Hebrum  iimupta  mauus.” 

f 

Hcyne  referring  us  for  illustration  of  this  passage  to 
the  fable  preserved  by  Servius,  and  at  the  same  time 
adopting  an  interpretation  wholly  inconsistent  with  that 
fable,  displays  a negligence,  if  not  a confusion  of  mind, 
which  is  but  too  frequently  remarkable  in  his  generally 
excellent  and  laborious  work. 

An  additional  argument,  if  additional  argument  be 
required,  that  not  driving  in  a chariot,  or  riding  on 
horseback,  is  here  spoken  of,  but  running  on  foot,  may 
be  derived  from  the  costume  itself  which  is  that  of  the 
female  footraccr;  see  below. 

Pn^vERTiTon  HEBRUM.  — The  arguments  of  Wakefield,  , 
Wagner  and  Jahn  (ad  locum),  and  of  Wakefield  ad  Lucret. 

I.  1003,  decide  me  in  favor  of  the  received  reading 
HEBRUM,  and  against  ‘Eurura’,  the  reading  proposed 
by  Huelius  and  Rulgersius,  and  adopted  by  Brunck, 
and  after  Brunck  by.  Heyne.  Compare : 
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“Ncc  non  Aulololcs,  Icvibus  gens  ignen  |>l»ntis, 

Cui  sonipcs  ciirsii,  cui  ccsscril  incitiis  amnis.” 

SiL.  IlAL.  III.  306. 

I have  also  myself  personally  ascertained  that  he- 
BR13M  or  F.URUM  is  the  reading  both  of  Petrarch’s  MS. 
and  of  the  MS.  No.  79  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  al 
Milan;  also  of  the  Kloster-N'eubnrg  MS.;  also  of  the 
six  most  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Royid  Library  of  Vienna 
(Nos.  113.  114.  115.  117.  118.  121);  also  of  two  MSS. 
in  the  Royal  Library  al  Munich  (Nos.  18059  and  21562); 
also  of  the  (Indian,  of  the  Dresden,  of  the  two  Lei()zig, 
and  of  the  three  (Nos.  54.  55.  56)  in  the  Hof-Bibliothck 
in  Gotha.  It  is  also  the  reading  of  both  the  Heinsii, 
as  well  as  of  11.  Stephens  and  all  the,  ancient  editors. 
It  is  plain  also  from  Pierius’s  silence  that  no  other 
reading  was  known  to  him. 

DeDERATOUE  COM.V.M  DirKCNPERE  VESTIS  KUUA  GENO.  

Such  w’as  also,  According  to  Pausanias  (irA.iuy.wv  A.  16), 
the  costume  of  the  maidens  who  ran  in  the  races  al 
Elis  in  honor  of  Juno:  “Kaihiiai  (Upiaiv  tj  y.ofit], 
•/^itwv  oXiyov  vm^iyovarog  xathjXft.” 

Nodooue  sinds  collecta  flcentes.  — “Possis  intelli- 

gere  fibulam melius  dc  cingulo  aecipiemus.”  — 

Heyse.  “Hectissime  llcyn.  non  de  fibula sed 

de  cingulo  capit.”  — Eoriuger.  1 understand  aodo  to 
mean  neither  ‘fibula’,  nor  ‘cingulum’,  but  simply  a 
knot  tied  on  the  fullness  (sinus)  of  her  garment,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  prevent  it  from  impeding  her 
speed;  the  fullness  of  her  garment  knttited  upon  itself. 
For  the  manner  in  which  the  ‘sinus  fluenles’  are 
thus  pul  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  a knot,  see  Ihe 
figure  of  Diana  Succincla  in  the  AJus.  Pio  Clem.  III. 
Tab.  AXXrin.  See.  further,  (htmm.  A'«.  VI.  300. 
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331. 

O OCAM  TF.  MEMOnEM  VIRGO  NAMOUE  HADD  TIBI  VClTTiS 
MORTALES  NEC  VOX  IlOMINEM  SONAT  O BF.A  CERTE 
AN  rH(EBl  SOROU  AN  NYMPHARUM  SAN'GIIINIS  UNA 


"Wcr  bist  du,  sprich  — ’’  ruft  cr  in  Hast, 

Starrt  an  das  Wander,  das  cr  sch.aut  — 

"Wcr  bist  dll,  nnvcrgicichlich  Weib? 

So  well  der  lichle  Iliinmel  blaut, 

Nic  sab  mein  Aug’  so  holdcn  Leib. 

Bist  du  der  Elfcn  cine,  sprich, 

Die  lieblich  in  der  Mondnacht  Glanz 
Hinwchcn  im  Icichten  Gcislcrlanz, 

Wie?  — Oder  Icbst  du  so  wie  ich?” 

Zeblitz,  U'alilpiiulcin,  4.  Ahcnthcuer. 


339. 

BAUD  EOUIDEM  TALI  ME  DIGNOR  ITONORE 


Not  rcrerring  specially  lo  ‘Mulla  libi  ante  aras’  &c., 
but  generally  lo  the  whole  of  Eneas’s  speech  ascribing 
divinity  lo  her. 


343. 

GENUS  INTRACTAHII.E  BEI.I.O 


I am  decided  by  ihe  so  similar  phrase,  ‘genus  insiipe- 
rabilc  hello’  (En.  IV.  40)  applied  to  the  ‘Gtelula'  urbes’, 
lo  lake  part  with  Heyne  against  Wagner,  and  refer 

GENUS  INTRACTABILE  BEI.LO , not  lo  Carthage,  but  lo  the 
immediately  preceding  ‘fines  Libyci’. 


# 
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353. 

ILLE  SYCHvEDM 

IMPIUS  ANTE  ANAS  ATOUE  AURI  C/ECTJS  AMORE 
CLAM  FERRO  ISCAUTCM  SCPERAT  SECLRUS  AMORCM 
GERMANAE 


Impius  refers,  not  to  aras,  but  to  the  murder  of  his 
sister's  husband;  and  tlie  meaning  is,  the  unnatural 
brother-in-law.  Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  VII.  127,  of  liie 
same  murder  by  the  same  Pygmalion : 

“EbI  ctiam  frater;  cujus  maims  impia  possU 
Rcspergi  nostro,  sparsa  cruorc  viri. 

Pone  deos,  el  quae  langendo  sacra  profanas : 

Non  bone  csicstcs  impia  dexira  colil.” 

See  Comm.  v.  14. 


360. 

CaiCUMOUE  DOMOS  SCELUS  OMNE  KETEXIT 


So  Schiller,  Braut  von  Messina: 

•‘Schwarzc  Verbrechen  verbirget  dies  Haus.” 


367. 

PORTANTUR  AVARl 
PVGMALIONIS  OPES  PELAGO 


Pygmalionis  OPES.  — These  words  have  been  hitherto 
understood  to  mean  the  treasures  of  which  Pygmalion 
hoped  to  obtain  possession  by  the  murder  of  Sichieus : 
“quas  ille  animo  et  spe  jam  praiccperat  Ueyne, 
whose  interpretation  has  been  adopted  by  succeeding 
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commentators.  This  interpretation  is  umlouhtedly  in- 
correct: for,  first,  the  peculiar  and  proper  meaning 
of  ‘opes’  is  not  treasures,  but  oi)uIence,  and  the  strength 
and  power  consequent  upon  opulence;  so  ‘-dives  opum," 
En.  /.  18;  “Trojanas  ut  opes,”  En.  II.  4;  “Has  evertit 
opes,”  En.  II.  003;  -‘opibus  juvabo,”  En.  I.  575. 
Secondly,  the  possessive  cygmalionis  cannot  without 
great  violence  be  wrested  so  as  lo  mean  hope  of  pos- 
session. Thirdly,  supposing  the  structure  lo  admit  of 
such  interpretation,  it  were  unworthy  of  Virgil,  having 
already  emjjloyed  one  sentence  in  informing  us  that 
the  ships  were  seized,  and  another  in  informing  us  that 
they  were  loaded  with  gold,  to  occupy  a third  with  the 
statement  lliat  the  gold  sailed.  We  have  only  to  give 
to  OPES  its  true  signification  of  opulcntial  substance, 
and  to  PYGMALiONis  its  proper  possessive  force,  and 
•we  have  a meaning  at  once  simple  anil  worthy  of  the 
author,  viz.  that  the  strength  and  substance  of  Pygmalion 
was  carried  away  over  the  sea.  That  this  is  the  true 
meaning,  is  further  proved  by  the  very  next  sentence, 
“dux  femina  facii,”  as  well  ns  by  “Ulla  virum,  jrcenas 
inimico  a fratre  recepi,”  En.  IV.  656.  For,  what  was 
the  deed  achieved  by  a woman?  or  what  was  the  re- 
venge which  Dido  had  for  her  murdered  husband?  or 
what  was  the  imnishmenl  inflicted  upon  her  hostile 
brother?  Not  surely  the  running  away  with  a treasure 
which  belonged  lo  her  own  husband,  and  which  Pyg- 
malion had  never  even  so  much  as  possessed;  but  the 
emasculating  Pygmalion’s  kingdom,  by  carrying  away 
(along  with  the  treasure)  men,  ships,  and  munitions  of 
war,  in  sufficient  ((uanlity  lo  found  a great  city  and  a 
rival  empire.  Thus  it  is  not  indilferently  or  otiose,  that 
Venus  informs  Kneas  (and  Virgil  his  reader)  that  the 
OPES  PYCMAUONis  sailed  the  deep,  but  exitressly  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  him  for  the  display  of  wealth  and 
po>^  (‘opes’)  with  which  he  is  greeted  at  Carthage; 
and  thus  again,  the  ‘noilus’  which  made  it  necessary 
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for  Venus  to  appear  in  person,  becomes  ‘dignior  vin- 
ilice  (lea’.  It  may  be  observed  furllier;  lirsi,  that  the 
term  ‘veleres'  (v.  3G2)  is  almost  by  itself  suffieicnt  to 
show  that  the  ‘thesauros’  did  not  lielong  either  to 
Sichtcus  or  Pygmalion,  but  were  one  of  those  old  hoards, 
of  the  existence  of  which  no  person  living  was  aware, 
and  which  it  has  been  from  lime  immemorial  the  i)rovince 
of  ghosts  to  reveal;  and  secondly,  that  opes  must  be 
interpreted  as  I have  proposed,  in  order  to  alTord  a 
plausible  pretext  for  the  apprehension  expressed  (if  not 
fell)  by  Dido  (^.  IV.  325) , that  Pygmalion  would  follow 
her,  and  make  war  upon  Carthage. 

Should  the  reader  stih  enterUiin  misgivings  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  interpretation,  let  him  compare 
the  exactly  corresponding  pas.sage  of  Smdonius  in  vita 
Cirsaris,  c.  79:  “Fama  pcrcrebuit  (C.  .lulium  Cicsarem) 
migraturum  Alexandriam  vcl  Ilium,  translalis  simul 
opibus  imperii.”  Also  the  almost  express  citation 
of  the  passage  by  Ovid,  Heroid.  VJI.  149: 

“Hos  putius  poputos  ill  dolcin,  .nutiago  runiissa, 

Accipc,  ut  advcclas  Pygiualiouis  opes." 


378. 

ANTE  DIEM  CLAESO  COMPONET  VESPER  OLVMPO 


The  allusion  is  plainly  to  the  ordinary  shutting  up  of 
a house  at  the  approach  of  night.  Comiiare: 

“El  Uialamos  dausil  Nox  alra  homiiiumnue  Deiimque.” 

SiL.  Ital.  XIV.  542. 

1 find  in  Pierius:  “In  eodicibus  aliquot  anliquis  non 
invenusle  ‘eomponal’  habelur;”  which  reading,  adop- 
ted by  Wagner  in  his  Ileynian  Virgil,  and  with  much 
reason  oppugned  by  Forbiger,  ha.s  been  tacitly  abandon- 
ed by  Wagner  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En. 
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ADSPICE  BIS  SENDS  Li€T.\NTES  AC.MINE  CYGNOS 

a;theria  Ol'os  i.apsa  pi.aga  jovis  ai.ks  apebto 

Tl'BBABAT  CyELO  NUN’C  TERRAS  ORDINE  I.ONGO 
AUT  CAPERE  AUT  CAPTAS  JAM  DESPECTARE  VIDENTUR 
UT  REDUCES  II.LI  LUDUNT  STRIDENTIBUS  ALIS 
ET  CCETU  CIN.XERE  POLUM  CANTUSOUE  DEDERE 
MAUD  ALITER  PUPPESOUE  TUJi  PUBESOUE  TUORUM 
AUT  PORTUM  TENET  AUT  PLENO  SUBIT  OSTIA  VELD 


“Capere,  eligcre,  ut  (Georg.  II.  230):  Ante  locum  ca- 
pies  oculis.  Despectare,  i.  c.  eleclas  jam  inlenlius 
despicere.”  — Servius. 

“li  LiETANTF-s  AGMiNE  nunc  leiTas  partim  e longinquo 
oculis  capere  (s.  locum  ubi  considanl  designare),  par- 
tim easdem , captas  jam  , ex  propinquo  spectarc  viden- 
tur  (hoc  pertinet  ad  cos,  qui  sunt  in  prinio  agmine, 
illud  ad  eos,  qui  in  extreme);  factoque  in  orbem  vo- 
latu,  cum  cantu  revertuntur.”  — Wagner,  Virg.  Dr.  En. 
To  which  interpretation  there  are  these  two  capital  ob- 
jections: first,  that  no  instance  has  been  produced,  nor 
I think  can  be  found,  in  which  ‘capere’,  simply  and 
without  adjunct,  signifies  oculis  capere,  designare;  and 
secondly,  that  if  capere  be  oculis  designare,  captas  must 
be  oculis  designatas;  and  then  what  kind  of  sense  does 
despeclare  oculis  terras  jam  oculis  designatas  afford? 
or  how  could  Venus  possibly  point  out,  or  Eneas 
possibly  observe,  a distinction  between  the  fore  part 
ol  the  flock  of  birds,  despcctantes  terras  oculis,  and 
the  hind  part,  designantes  terras  oculis? 

Another  and  more  generally  adopted  interpretation 
of  the  passage  is  that  of  Hurmann  and  Voss:  “H.add 
aliter  etc.  docent  partem  modo  avium  jam  tenuisse 
terrain,  partem  vero  jam  appropinquare  et  despicere 
locum,  quern  capiant.  ‘Captis’  vero  est  in  Mentel, 
tertio  pro  varia  loclione,  ct  a m.  pr.  in  Uegio,  sed 
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CAPTAS  reclum  est,  scilicet  jam  a prioribus,  qui  jam 
descenrteranl  in  terram,  iit  paid  ex  v.  404,  act  poiitcm 

TENET,  ALT  PLENO  SCBIT  OSTIA  VELO : SCd  SCPUpulUS  SUpCP- 

est,  quomodo,  si  jam  pars  in  terram  delala,  alia  jam 
despectare  terram  el  appropinquare  videtur,  pollm  cin- 
xerinl  coetu,  quern  (i.  e.  ca-lum,  aera)  jam  deseruisse 
debent  intelliRi.  An  liceret  solum  substiluere,  quod 
ab  aquila  turbalae  aves  reliquerant,  el  nunc  reduces 
cingnnt  ludenlcs?  Scd  non  addicenlibus  libris  rTEjfw, 
cl  aJiis  explicandum  relinquo.”  — Burmans. 

“Schaue  die  zweimal  sechs  in  dem  Zng  froldockciiden  Schwanc, 
Die,  den  ktherischen  Hohon  enlsturzt,  erst  Jupiters  Adler 
Wirrl’  in  entnebelter  Lufl;  nun  erdwarts  siehst  du  im  Hccrzug 
Theils  sie  gesenkt,  Iheils  nahend  auf  schon  gescnklc  hcrabschaun. 
So  wie  der  Hoimkehr  jene  sich  freun  rail  raiischenden  Fiugein, 
Wie  sie  im  Schwann  umringten  den  Pol,  und  Gesange  des  Jubels: 
So  ist  dir  aucb  Flottc  sowohl,  als  sammtlichc  Jugcnd, 

Theils  in  dem  Port,  theils  naht  sie  mit  schwellendcni  Segel  der 

Mundung." 

Voss. 

This  interpretation  is  sufficiently  condemned  by  Bur- 
mann’s  own  objection,  “sed  scrupulus  superest"  etc. 

A third  interpretation,  proposed  by  Wagner  in  his 
edition  of  Heync’s  Virgil,  is  as  follows ; “terras  partim 
capere,  partim,  qui  primi  terram  altigeranl,*jam  rursus 
in  altum  sublali  despectare  videntur.” 

In  all  these  modes  of  understanding  the  passage 
(and  I believe  no  other  mode  has  ever  been  proposed) 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  this  radical  error,  the  assumption 
that  the  birds  are  divided  by  tlie  conjunctions  aut,  act, 
into  two  parties.  Let  us  understand  these  conjunctions 
as  indicating  not  two  distinct  parlies,  but  two  distinct 
acts  of  the  whole  number  of  birds,  and  all  diflicully 
vanishes  at  once:  Behold,  says  Venus,  those  twelve 
swans:  how,  having  escaped  their  enemy,  they  alight 
one  after  another  (ordine  longo),  and  then,  rising  again 
on  the  wing,  wheel  round  and  round  in  circles , singing 
their  song  of  triumph  and  looking  down  as  it  were 
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contemptuously  (see  rommcnl  on  despectarf.  hclow)  on 
the  place  of  shelter  for  which  they  have  now  no  longer 
occasion. 

As  ihe  swans  arc  not  divided  inlo  two  parties  by 
the  eonjunclions  aut,  aut,  v.  4t)0,  so  neither  is  Kneas’s 
fleet  divided  into  two  parties  by  tlic  same  conjunctions, 
V.  404,  the  meaning  of  v.  404  being,  are  either  entering 
the  harbour,  or  actually  safe  in  it.  The  idea  of  the 
safely  of  the  fleet  would  have  been  equally  presented 
to  Eneas,  if  the  swans  had  been  represented  merely  as 
alighting  or  alighted  on  the  ground,  and  the  ships  as 
actually  in  port,  but  the  picture  would  have  wanted  its 
main  beauty,  the  life  and  animation  bestowed  on  it  by 
the  rejoicing  of  the  birds  in  airy  circles  round  and 
round  their  i)lacc  of  refuge,  and  by  tlic  fleet  entering 
the  port  iu  full  sail. 

Nujic  opposes  the  present  safe  slate  of  the  birds 
(whether  alighting  or  flying  in  circles  round  the  place 
where  they  had  alighted)  to  their  previous  slate  of 
danger:  jam  opposes  their  last  described  act  of  flying 
round  in  circles  to  their  immediately  preceding  act  of 
alighting,  of  which  Jt  is  as  it  were  the  completion.  As 
if  Venus  had  said:  Those- birds  which  you  see  yonder 
wheeling  r5und  in  the  air  over  the  S()Ol  on  which  a 
moment  ago  they  took  refuge  from  the  eagle,  and  from 
which  they  have,  without  resting  there,  this  insUint 
arisen  in  order  to  give  vent  to  their  joy. 

In  the  words  laetantes  agmine  V'enus  describes  Ihe 
present  stale  of  the  swans,  i.  e.  their  stale  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  first  directs  Eneas’s  allcnlion  to  them; 
they  are  laetantes  agmine.  rejoicing  in  a body:  in  the 

words  .ETiiERiA viiiENTirn  slic  describes  their 

previous  misfortune  and  escape  witnessed  ’ both  by 

herself  and  Eneas;  and  in  the  words  ur  uedcces 

DEiiEiiE  returns  to  their  present  slate,  viz.  that  already 
expressed  by  laetantes  agmine.  and  which  has  conti- 
nued unaltered  during  the  lime  she  has  been  speaking; 
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the  words  reduces  ludunt  stbidentibus  aeis,  c(etu  cinxere 
POLOSI,  and  cantus  dedere,  being  bill  a developemcnl  of 
the  idea  briedy  expressed  in  l^etantes  aumine.  Such 
interruptions  (if  I may  so  call  them)  and  resuniplions 
of  the  direct  thread  of  the  discourse  are  of  extremely 
frequent  occurrence  in  Virgil;  compare:  “Prospiciens 
summa  placidura  caput  exlulit  unda Prospi- 

ciens genitor  caeloque  inveclus  aperto,"  v.  131  and  159, 

and  “rolis  summas  levibus  perlabilur  undas 

Flectil  equos  curruque  volans  dal  lora  secundo,"u.  ^57 
and  160. 

Capere  terras;  — as  ‘capere  porlum',  Ca;s.  B.  G. 
rV.  36;  (observe  the  force  and  propriety  with  which 
V'irgil  applies  to  the  swans’  arrival  at  their  port, 
the  ground , the  very  term  ordinarily  used  to  express 
a ship’s  refuging  in  port);  ‘capere  Ilaliani’,  En.  IX.  267 ; 

‘tumulum  capil’,  En.  VI.  754;  ‘locum  ca|»iunl’,  En.  V. 

315;  and  the,  if  possible,  still  more  exact  French  pa- 
rallel, prendre  terre,  to  land;  with  which  compare  the 
converse  expression  of  Ovid,  Amor.  111.  2.  4S: 

"riil  mihi  cum  pelago;  me  mea  terra  capit.” 

ViDENTDR,  — although  in  the  strict  construction  per- 
taining equally  to  capere  and  df.spectare,  is  (according 
to  the  style  of  which  Virgil  is  so  fond — see  Comment 
V.  420  — and  of  which  see  a most  remarkable  example 
En.  X.  13)  to  be  referred  in  the  sense  to  despectare 
alone,  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  Either  alight  or  seem  to 
look  down,  for  Eneas  could  see  the  swans  actually 
alighting,  although  he  could  not  see  them  actually  look- 
ing down,  but  only  seeming  as  if  they  looked  down. 

Despectare.  — “Piso  vix  Tiberio  cedere ; liberos  ejus 
ul  multum  infra  despectare”.  Tacit.  Annal.  II.  43.  6. 

‘‘Despectare  omnia  lerrena.”  Ammian.  XIV.  11. 

"At  til,  seu  rapidum  poll  per  axem 
Fams  curribus  arduis  levatus, 

Qua  surgunt  animx  potentiorcs,  4 

Terras  despicis,  et  sepulchra  rides." 

• Statius,  Silv.  II.  7,  KB. 

16 
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I doubt  not  that  despectare  is  the  true  reading , partly 
because  I liave  foimd  it  in  llie  only  three  MSS.  which 
I have  myself  personally  examined  respecting  the  pas- 
sage, viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden,  but  prin- 
cipally because  it  is  quoted  by  Donat,  ad  Terent.  HeaxU. 
II.  3. 

Reduces,  — not  returning,  or  on  their  way  back  (“fa- 
ctoque  in  orbein  volatu,  cum  cantu  revertunlur”  — 
Wagner),  but  actually  returned;  first,  because  such  is 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  (“Qu*  tibi  polliceor 
reduci  rebusque  secundis,”  En.  IX.  301.  “Gratalur 
reduces,”  Kn.  J~.  40);  and  secondly,  because  the  swans 
cannot  well  be  supposed  to  celebrate  their  escape  be- 
fore they  have  actually  arrived  in  a place  of  safety. 

Et  cfETU  cinxere  polom  cantusqde  dedere;  — i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  manner  of  swans,  flying  and  sing- 
ing together:  “Seine  Stimme  liisst  er  (viz.  Cycnus 

musicus)  im  hohen  Fluge  ertonen,  und  ob  sie  gleich 
dem  Gak-Gak  der  Giinse  iihnelt,  so  ist  sie  doch  weit 
voller  und  reiner,  und  wenn  viele  zusammen  sich  horen 
lassen,  klingt  es  wie  ein  Glockenspiel,  da  die  Stimme 
der  altem  und  jiingern,  oder  miinnlichen  und  weiblichen 
Vogel  hoher  oder  defer  ist."  Reise  in  Island,  Anno 
1820,  von  Thienemann  (a  most  intelligent  and  accurate 
observer  of  nature).  Zweite  Ablh.  Zweiter  AbschnilL 

1 beg  to  say  that  I adhere  to  my  interpretation  of  the 
above  passage,  notwithstanding  the  objections  made  to 
it  by  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  candid  of  Virgil's 
commentators,  Forhiger;  see  his  third  Edition. 


407. 

DIVINOM  vertice  odohem 


“Qftov  odfit]g  nvevua,  " Hippolytus  recognising  the 
presence  of  a divinity  by  the  odor,  Eumr.  Hippol.  1391. 
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415. 

AT  VENDS  OBSCUnO  GRADIENTES  AERE  SEPSIT 
ET  MOLTO  NEBUL.<e  CIRCUM  DEA  KUDIT  AMICTU 


The  ancients  believed  (correctly)  that  the  air  was 
without  light  in  itself,  i.  e.  dark,  unless  illuminated  by 
the  sun’s  or  other  light.  Compare  Lucret.  V.  649: 

"At  nox  obniil  ingenti  Ciiligine  terras, 

Aut  ubi  de  longo  ciirsu  sol  ultima  cieli 
Impulil,  atquc  suos  ccllavit  languidus  igiies. 

Concussos  itcre,  et  labefactos  acre  niullo;” 

also  Lucret.  V.  695: 

“Aut  quia  crassior  cst  certis  in  partibus  aer, 

Sub  terns  ideo  tremulum  jubar  hxsitat  igni, 

Nec  pcnetrarc  potest  Tacile,  atque  emergere  ad  ortus.” 

CiRCDM  DEA  FUDiT  AMicTD.  — Dea  explains  why  Venus 
was  able  to  envelop  them  in  darkness.  Compare  Pro- 
pert.  11.  1.  10: 

“Seu  cum  poscentes  somnus  declinat  ocellos, 

Invenio  causas  raille  pocta  novas;” 

where  ‘poeta’  explains  why  Propertius  was  able  to 
invent  so  many  explanations.  See  Comm.  v.  721. 


422. 

CORRIPDERE  VTAM 


Shortened  the  way , went  fast  over  the  road,  proceeded 
quick.  Compare:  “Eriinus  ergo  ibi  dedicationis  die,  quern 
epulo  celebrare  constitui.  Subsistemus  fortasse  et  se- 
quent!; sed  lanto  magis  viam  ipsam  corripiemus.”  Pun. 
Epist.  III.  1. 

— “Tarda  ncccssilas 
Lcli  corripiiil  graduna." 


Hoa.  Od.  1.  3.  32. 
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427. 

PARS  DUCERE  MUROS 

MOI.IRIOUE  ARCEM  ET  MANTBUS  8UBVOI.VERE  SAXA 
PARS  OPTARE  LOCUM  TECTO  ET  CONCLUDERE  SULCO 


“SuLco,  fossn;  civitas  enini,  non  domus,  circumdalar 
sulco.”  — Servtds. 

“CoNCLUDERE  SULCO,  fossam  ducere ; definirc  a'.dium  silum 
ac  locum  I'ossa  facta,  in  quaiii  fundamcnluin  immittatur 
seu  crepido.  Male  de  aralro  r.ogilanl."  — Hevne. 
“P’ossa  facta,  qua  fundaincnta  ponanlar.”  — Wagseh, 
Virg.  Br.  En. 

“Sed  minim , quod  in  ipsa  Carlhagine  non  solum  pars 
ducere  niurum  aggrediatur,  sed 

PARS  OPTARE  LOCUM  TECTO  ET  COBCLUDERE  SULCO. 

Privata;  itaque  aides  eodem  Etrusco  ritu  consecranlur. 
(juod  non  revera  factum,  sed  de  publico  ad  privatum 
solum  a Virgilio  translatum  esse  credo.  — Lersch, 
Antiq.  Virgil,  p.  30. 

“Durch  einen  gezogenen  Graben  den  Umfang  des  kiinf- 
tigen  Hauses  bezeichnen.”  — Ladewig. 

The  fundamental  error  in  all  these  explanations  is 
the  assigning  of  too  restricted  a sense  to  tecto;  which 
here,  as  ‘tectis’  in  the  parallel  passage  En.  III.  134 
(where  sec  Comm.),  means  not  a private  house  as  op- 
posed to  the  public  liuilding,  the  arx,  but  building,  ge- 
nerally; LOCUM  TECTO,  i.  e.  locum  o'dificando,  idoneum 
ad  (cdificandum.  One  pahs  of  the  working  Tyrians  is 
employed  in  the  actual  masonry  of  the  city,  the  arx 
and  walls  being  the  most  important  parts  and  repre- 
senting the  whole;  the  other  pars  is  employed  either 
in  choosing  sites  whereon  to  erect  further  buildings 
(whether  of  the  arx  or  private  houses,  is  not  expressed, 
and  makes  small  dilTerence);  or  in  enclosing  the  whole 
with  a ‘sulcus'.  In  plain  prose,  some  of  the  Tyrians 
are  employed  in  the  laying  out,  others  in  the  actual 
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building,  of  the  city.  The  fundamental  error  corrected, 
soLco  returns  lo  its  proper  meanin:;,  (he plough  furrow ; 
drawn  as  usual,  not  round  a particular  private  house, 
but  round  the  whole  city,  the  arx  included.  So  under- 
stood the  sentence  is  according  to  Virgil’s  usual  man- 
ner, the  last  words  winding  up  and  rounding  the 
whole. 

Mature  consideration  has  induced  me  thus  to  alter 
the  opinion  I had  previously  formed  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  and  which,  first  published  in 
the  Classical  Museum,  has  been  quoted,  and,  I am  sorry 
lo  find,  adopted,  by  Forbiger  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  excelienl  work. 

Optare.  — It  seems  to  me  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  is  the  correct  reading.  I find  in  Pierius:  “In 
veleribus  fere  omnibus  exemplaribus  iegi  aplarc  lo- 
cum. Twv  eavi  TO  A statement  strongly 

confirmed  by  Burmann:  “Aplare  eliam  omnes  fere 
Heinsio  inspecli;  et  Excerpla  nostra,  et  Graivianus, 
Francianus,  Pugelianus  et  Ed.  Venel.”  According  to 
Bottari  (whose  assertion  is  confirmed  by  Anibrogi), 
‘aplare’  has  been  the  original  reading  of  the  Roman 
(No.  3867 J,  and  has  been  altered  by  a different  hand 

into  OPTARE  (thus:  aptare).  I find  ‘aptare’  in  the  Dresden 
MS.;  also  in  the  Leipzig  No.  35,  the  ‘a’  however  in 
the  latter  having  the  appearance  of  being  an  alteration 
of  the  original  reading.  The  other  Leipzig  MS.  (No.  36) 
has  optare;  Henry  Stephens  and  .\lfleri  have  ‘aplare’, 
the  Modena  edition  of  1475  optare. 


430. 

JURA  MAC.lSTRATUSgUE  I.EOUNT  SANCTUMOUE  SENATL'M 


The  unjust  stigma  alfixod  by  Hcyne  to  this  line  has  been 
very  properly  removed  by  Wagner.  It  is  quite  according 
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to  Virgil's  usual  manner  to  introduce  such,  if  1 may  so 
say,  parenllielic  passages.  See  Comments  En.  I.  4; 
III.  571;  If.  484;  VI.  83  and  73'J.  I have  myself 
found  the  line  in  the  following  MSS.:  the  Gudian,  the 
I'elrarchian , the  Kloster-Neuburg,  three  Gothan  (Nos. 
54,  56  and  236),  three  Vienna  (Nos.  113,  114,  115), 
also  in  the  two  Leipzig  and  in  the  Dresden.  It  is  also 
acknowledged  by  Servius,  and  is  (according  to  Foggini) 
in  the  Medicean,  and  (according  to  Bottari)  in  the  Va- 
tican Fragment.  It  has  also  been  adopted  by  both  the 
Stephenses  and  both  the  Heinsii,  as  well  as  by  Bur- 
mann,  Ambrogi,  Brunck,  Jahn  and  Forbiger,  and  is  in 
Alfieri's  text  and  the  Baskerville. 


435. 

COM  GKNTIS  ADULTOS 

EDUCUNT  FETCS 


Adultos;  — having  undergone  their  transformations, 
and  assumed  the  perfect  or  adult  insect-form,  that  of 
‘imago’; 

Gentis;  — because  “sola;  communes  gnatos  ...  habent." 
Georg.  If.  153. 


447. 

EFFODERE  LOCO  SIGNUM  OCOD  REGIA  JUNO 
MONSTRARAT  CAPUT  ACRIS  EQUI  SIC  NAM  FORE  BELLO 
EGREGIAM  ET  FACIIX.M  VICTU  PER  S^CULA  GENTEM 


Capdt  ACRIS  EQUI.  — See  a representation  on  an  ancient 
Roman  lamp  in  the  Passerian  Collection,  of  a war-horse’s 
head  transfixed  with  a sjiear;  set  down  by  Passerius 
(Lucernec  Ficliles,  Tom.  II.  Tab.  27)  as  an  emblem  of 
the  conquest  of  Carthage.  See  also  Ursini  (Virg.  Collat.J: 
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“eliam  apud  me  ar{?enleum  numisma  Punicis  litleris 
nolaluni,  in  cujus  allcra  parte  cqui  caput,  el  |)alnia  per- 
cussa  cst." 

Facilem  victu.  — Ladewig’s  arguments  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  induce  me  to  derive  victu  with  him  from  ‘vinco’, 
and  to  take  the  expression  facilem  vtcto  as  epexegetic 
of  BELLO  EGREGiAM.  Thc  de.scriplion  of  Carthage  in  the 
text  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  de- 
scription of  Carthage  at  the  outset  of  the  poem,  facilem 
VICTU  being  equivalent  to  ‘dives  opum’,  and  bello  egre- 
ciAM  to  ‘sludiis  asperrima  belli'.  In  reply  to  the  ar- 
gument of  I.adewig,  “Auch  ist  das  Pferd  nicht  Symbol 
der  Fruchtbarkeil  und  dor  F iille,"  I quote  (with  De  Bulgaris) 
“Innog  yewpyoc  t ayalf-og  x^tareQog  r aixuijrijg." 

It  appears  from  Ammian  (XXII.  16)  that,  when  Di- 
nocrates was  building  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  the  fu- 
ture richness  and  abundance  of  that  city  was  prognos- 
ticated by  an  omen;  “Oui  cum  ampla  mcenia  fundaret 
et  pulchra,  pcniiria  calcis  ad  momentum  parum  repertie, 
omnes  ambitus  lineales  farina  resjiersit,  quod  civitatem 
post  ha;c  alimenloruni  uberi  copia  circumfluere 
fortiiito  monstravit.” 


450. 

HIC  TEMPI.IM  JUNOM  tXGE.NS  SIPONTA  tUPO 
CONDEBAT  DONIS  OPULENTU.M  ET  NT, MINE  PIV.E 
.€REA  cm  GRADIBUS  SURGEBANT  LI.MINA  NIX.EOl'E 
.ERE  TRABES  FORIBUS  CARPO  STRIDEBAT  AIIEMS 


Donis  opulentum  et  humine  DIV.E.  — Not,  enriched  with 
gifts  because  of,  or  through  the  influence  of,  the  'numen 
Divae’  (“Polentia  Numinis  templiim  donis  ditavit,  hinc 
ipsum  Divae  numine  opulentum  dicitur”  — Wagner), 
but,  rich  in  votive  offerings  and  the  ‘numen  Divae'; 
the  votive  offerings  together  with  the  ‘numen  Divae’ 
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conslitulin!?  the  riches  of  the  temple.  Compare:  “Man- 
tua dives  avis,’’  En.  X.  20t, 

Nix/Kque  ^ere  trades.  — Ilcyne.  adherinp  to  the  vul- 
gar reading  ‘nexwqiie’,  thus  explains  this  passage: 
“Nexa}que  liminibus  (adjuncUe  et  iwposiUp  Umini)  trabes 
(posies)  surgebant  (erant  e.r)  a're.”  On  which  Wunder- 
lich observes:  “Durum  esl,  jungere  surgebant  wre. 
Nam,  ul  omillain  duplicem  slructurani  limina  surgunt 
gradibus,  el  trabes  surgunt  are,  ca  est  collocatio  ver- 
borum  ut  nextc  a‘re  conjungalur  audienti.  Videlur 
necterc  aliquid  aliqua,  vel  ex  aliqua  materia,  — nam 
iitraque  construclio  bona  est,  — esse  fabricari  aliquid 
de  materia;  ila  ut  nexus  are  pro  areus  dicalur."  The 
critique  on  Heyne's  gloss  is  correct  and  well  judged; 
not  so  the  proposeif  interpretation,  for  ‘nexae  aere’, 
if  equivalent  to  ‘acre us’,  had  better  been  omitted,  as 
embarrassing  the  construction,  without  conveying  any 
meaning  not  already  conveyed  by  .erea,  the  action  of 
which  is  as  full  and  perfect  on  thabes  as  on  limina. 
Voss’s  interpretation, 

— *‘und  grediegene  Pfoslcn 
Slreblcn  mil  Erz;” 

founded  on  the  same  analysis  of  the  structure  as  Wun- 
derlich’s, is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  La  Cerda’s 
is  the  ordinary  meaning,  door-posts  bound  or  jointed 
together  with  fastenings  of  brass,  and  is  summarily  and 
justly  rejected  by  Heyne,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
picture:  “At  hoc  pro  reliqua  lempli  magnificentia  quam 
essel  jejunum!”  La  Cerda’s  words  declare  his  distress, 
and  the  difficulty  he  is  at  to  make  anything  out  of  the 
passage;  “Trades;  ubi  lue?  Refero  ad  porlas  lempli, 
vel  jjotius  ad  posies  portarum,  qui  ex  trabibus  illigatis 
innexisque  a;re.  Vel  lu  mihi  indica,  ubi  essent  hae 
trabes?  nam  si  ad  reliquum  opiliciiim  templi  referas, 
vix  credam,  cum  Poeta  tanlum  occupalus  sit  in  ornando 
limine.”  To  these  explanations,  as  well  as  to  all  those 
which  have  yet  been  offered,  or,  so  far  as  I see,  can 
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be  olTered,  of  llie  received  rending,  there  is,  besides, 
this  cnpitui  general  olyeclion,  that  they  all  so  limit 
VVIrgirs  description  as  to  make  it  the  description,  not 
<^fof  a temple,  or  the  facade  or  portal  of  a temple,  but 
a mere  door;  the  sum  total  of  the  sense  contained 
In  the  two  lines  being,  that  there  were  steps  vp  ta  the 
door;  the  sill,  posts,  and  valves  of  which  were  of  brass. 
I therefore  unite. with  Catrou  in  rejecting  the  common 
reading,  as  incapable  of  affording  any  good  sense,  and 
in  adopting  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Fragment  (see 
Bottari)  and  of  those  other  manuscripts  referred  to  by 
Servius  (“Multi  nix,e  legunt,  non  nexae”)  and  Bur- 
mann,  nix/Eque.  This  reading  being  adopted,  the  passage 
becomes  disembarrassed  of  all  difliculty,  the  con- 
struction clear,  and  the  meaning  harmonious  to  the 
context,  and  worthy  of  Virgil.  Limina  is  not  merely 
the  threshold,  but  the  w^hole  solum  or  ground  in  front 
of  and  adjoining  the  door;  trabes  (literally,  the  great 
beams,  travi,  of  the  roof,  and  particularly  the  archi- 
traves, architravi:  “Trabes  supra  columnas  et  paratatas 
et  antas  ponuntur.”  Vitrcv.  IV.  2.  And  again,  IV.  7: 
“Eaeque  trabes  coinpactiles  ponantur,  nt  lantam  habeant 
crassitudinem,  quanta"  sumnisB  coluinnaj  erit  hypotra- 
chelium’V)  is  the  roof  itself  — nor  let  it  be  objected, 
that  the  object  expressed  by  trabes  must  be  wooden, 
for  we  have  (Hor.  Cann.  II.  18.  3)  ‘trabes’  of  marble; 
“Non  trabes  Ilymettite  preniunt  columnas compare 
Pliny,  Lib.  XXXVI.  8;  and  (Claudian.  de  Rapt.  I'roserp. 
1.242)  ‘trabes’  actually  of  brass:  “Trabibus  .solidalur 
aenis  culmen;’’  — .erea  scrgebant  is  the  common  predi- 
cate of  UMiNA  and  trabes:  mx.e  /Ere  (leaning  on 
brass , i.  e.  brazen  columns  — the  precise  position  of 
the  ‘trabes’  as  described  by  Vitruvius — ) the  special 
predicate  of  trabes;  the  emphatic  words  are  /Erea 
and  jEre;  the  structure  is,  ‘cui  limina  trabesque  lere 
nixtp,  surgebant  *rca';  and  the  picture  presented 
is  that  of  the  whole  facade  of  the  temple,  consisting 
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of  the  brazen  ‘limina',  the  brazen  roof -beams  or 
architraves  (i.  e.  brazen  roof:  “rov  OQOcpov  x^Xxovv.  ” 
Pausan.  'JHoxixa,  cup.  V ) supported  on  ^raz«»  co/ewmi#, 
and  the  brazen  folding  or  valved  doors,  all  elevated  on 
a flight  of  steps. 

If  further  confirmation  of  the  reading  nix.*0ee  be 
required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  exactly  corresponding 
‘premunt’  of  Horace,  just  quoted;  in  the  ‘incuinhiint’ 
of  Statius  in  his  description  of  the  leutple  of  Mars, 
manifestly  a copy  of  Virgil’s  temple  of  .luno: 

“Fcrrca  comp.igo  haturum;  ferro  arcla  temiilur 
Limina;  feiratis  incunibunl  tecta  coliimnis.” 

nek  VII  13; 

in  Avienus's 

“Tompla  Sinopici  Jovis  aslant  nixa  uulumnis." 

DetcripUn  Terra,  376; 

in  Ovid’s 

“Tcrnpla  maneni  hodie,  vastis  inni.va  coluinnis; 

Porqne  ((iiatcr  denos  itnr  in  ilia  gradus.” 

Ex  I'onlo  III.  3.  40; 

and  in  Statius’s 

“Pendent  innumeris  fastigia  nixa  columnis." 

Sih.  L 3.  ir,3. 

An  exact  parallel  for  the  expression,  ‘a?rcie  surgebant 
trabes’,  is  sup|)lied  by  Virgil  himself  (Georg.  III.  29): 
— “Navali  surgcnies  cere  colummas.” 

In  addition  to  all  which,  I may  observe,  that  the 
omission  of  columns  in  the  descrijttion  of  so  great  and 
magnilicent  a temple  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  very  singular  aiul  remarkable. 

Tuahes  (the  great  beams  of  the  roof,  as,  indepen- 
dently of  the  prt'ceding  argument,  is  sufliciently  clear 
from  the  etymological  tree  alone,  trabes,  trari , archi- 
travi,  architraves)  is  here  used  for  the  whole  roof,  in 
the  same  way  as  its  singular  ‘ trabs  ’ is  so  oflen  used 
for  the  whole  ship:  ex.  gr.  Kn.  IV.  5(iG;  III.  I ill;  Peks. 
V.  1-11;  Hor.  Garm.  I.  1.  13;  A-c. 
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Conclusive  as  Uie  above  arguinenls  seem  to  be, 
1 must  nol  conceal  from  the  reader  lhal  ‘nexaeque’ 
is  according  to  Koggini  llie  reading  of  the  Medicean 
MS.  It  is  also  llie  reading  of  both  the  lleinsii,  and  of 
•I  Burmann,  although  from  Burniann's  note  it  would  appear 
lhal  MXiCvt'E  "as  the  reading  which  he  had  himself 
intended  for  his  text.  1 have  also  found  either  ‘ n ex  ac- 
que’,  or  ‘nexae’  in  all  the  MSS.  which  I have  myself 
personally  examined  with  respect  to  this  passage ; viz. 
‘ n e xaeq  ue’ in  eight  Vienna  MSS.  (Nos.  113.  111.  115. 
116.  117.  118.  120.  121),  two  Munich  (Nos.  18059, 
21562),  two  Ambrosian  (viz.  the  Petrarehian,  and  No.  79), 
the Kloster-Neuburg,  and  both  the  Leipzig;  and ‘nexae' 
in  the  Gudian,  in  No.  523  of  Munich,  and  in  the  Dresden. 
, It  is  remarkable  that  Pierius.  no  less  than  .Ambrogi, 
is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  reading  of  this  verse:  from 
which  silence  I vyonld  infer  that  ‘nexaeque’ was  the 
only  reading  known  to  either;  an  inference  which  seems 
placed 'beyond  doubt  as  to  Pierius  at  least,  by  his  quo- 
tation of  ‘nexae  a*re  trabes'  in  the  course  of  his  ob- 
servations on  ‘aiiratasque  trabes’,  En.  II.  448. 

In  his  third  Edition  Eorbiger  has  adopted  nix.€,  de- 
cided thereto  (as  it  would  appear  from  his  note)  by  my 
arguments  in  favor  of  that  reading,  published  in  the 
Classical  Museum  (No.  XX).  Lond.  July,  1848. 


466. 


- SUKT  LACnY.MyE  lUiUlM 


RtauJi ; affairs,  the  world;  as  shown  by  the 
. sul.(sequeiil  “morUilia.”  See  Comm.  i>.  tS2. 
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474. 

ntiMO  yu.E  I'uomTA  sumno 
TYOIHES  MULTA  VA.STAUAT  C.EDE  CltliENTlIS 


Wagner  seems  to  me  to  err  in  connecting  llie  words 
piuMO  soMxo  with  VASTABAT,  and  understanding  lliem  to 
specify  simply  the  time  of  Tydides’s  invasion  of  the 
camp;  “yuem  Rhesus  prim  a nocte,  postquam  ad 
Trojam  venil,  capiebal.”  — I'irff.  Hr.  En.  The  words 
are,  I tliink,  connected  witli  prodita,  and  express  the 
instrument  or  agent  by  wliicli  the  eamp  was  beli'ayed. 
Compare:  “Ipso  tacitam  se  pondere prodit,"  Georg.  11.253; 
and  (Schiller,  Braul  von  Me.ssina): 

— “Dcs  Meers  ringsumgebende  Welle, 

Sic  verralh  uns  dem  krihiieii  Corsareii,' 

Der  die  Kustc  verwegeii  diircbkreuzl.” 

* ' * 

pRiMO  soMNO,  — not  tlie  sleep  of  the  first  nig4it,  ,bul 
//ic  beginning,  or  first  part,  of  sleep;  first,  because  tliis 
latter  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  both  in  Pha-drus 
(III.  10.  31 ): 

"Sopila  prjnio  qua:  nil  somno  senserat 
and  Silius  (IX.  90):  . 

“Ecce  sub  advenlum  noclis  primumquc  soporem 
and  (jirobably)  Properl.  I.  3.  3; 

“Qualis  el  accubuit  primo  Cephefa  sonmo, 

Libera  jam  duris  caulibus,  Andromeda;” 

and  of  the  exactly  corresponding  phrase  ‘prima  quies' 
in  Virgil  himself  (II.  2C8).  Secondly,  because,  so’  un- 
dcrslood,  the  sense  is  not  only  stronger,  but  more  fully 
exiilanatory  of  the  subsequent  “priusqiiarn  Pabula  gu-  * 
stassenl”  &c.,  viz.  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  before 
they  had  time  to  taste  &c.  Thirdly,  because  the  fact 
that  the  slaughter  of  Rhesus  had  taken  place  on  the 
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first  niglit  after  his  arrival  at  Troy,  was  so  well 
known  as  not  to  rei|uire  express  specification. 

The  construction  is,  ‘cruentus  mulla  ca;de’;  not, 
‘vastabat  multa  ea;de’.  See  Comm.  v.  294.  Page  103. 


478. 

P.VUTE  ALIA  FUCIENS  AMISSIS  TROILUS  AUMIS 
I.NEELIX  PUEIt  ATQUE  IMPAR  CO.NiaiESSUS  AClllIXI 
FERTUR  F.OLIS  CUnRUQUE  II/ERET  RESUPl.NUS  IXANI 
LORA  TENENS  TAMEN  IIUIC  CERVl.XgUE  COM.EytlE  TRAIIUNTUR 
PER  TERRAM  EX  XTRSA  PELVIS  INSERIBITUR  HASTA 


Compare  llippolytus  dragged  by  his  runaway  horses 
and  chariot,  Elrip.  llippol.  1236;  also  the  fabricated 
story  which  the  messenger  tells  Clytemnestra  of  the 
death  of*  Orestes,  Sopiiocl.  Eleclru,  74S. 

■ ..Millingheri  (Vcintwes  de  Vases  Grecs , Planche  17) 
gives  us  a representation,  from  a Greek  vase,  of  the 
sepulchral  monument  of  Troilus,  aulhenticated  by  the 
inscription  of  his  name  upon  the  aiijhj,  and  states 
that  it  is  the  only  known  artistic  ineinorial  of  Troilus 
in  existence. 


483. 

INTEREA  AO  TEMPLUM  NON  /EQEA';  PAI.LADIS  IBANT 
CRINIBES  ILIADES  PA.SSIS  PEPLEMQUE  FEREBANI 
SEPPLICITER  TRISTES  ET  TENS*E  PECTORA  PALMIS 
DIVA  SOLO  FIXOS  OCELOS  AVERSA  TENEBAT 


Heyne  removes  the  comma  placed  by  preceding  edi- 
tors after  febebant,  and  adds  in  a note;  “Nescio  an 
melius  suppliciter  ferebanl  jungas.”  Wagner 
restores  the  comma  with  the  observation : ‘'suppliciter 
TFUSTEs;  ita  jungendum,  ut  sit  supplicantum  niodo 
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I r isles,  ul  in  suninio  renini  (iiscriinine.”  Heyne  is, 
I ihink,  nearer  the  Irulh  limn  Wagner,  bul  slill  falls 
in  iny  opinioir  far  sliorl  of  a correct  undersUuiding  of 
the  passage.  SucpuaTEn  belongs,  as  il  seems  lo  me, 
neillier  lo  tiustes,  nor  lo  eerebant,  bul  lo  the  whole 
of  the  two  verses  immcdialely  preceding  il,  especially 
lo  the  Iwo  verbs  ibant  and  eerebant,  bul  above  all  to 
ibant;  as  if  Virgil  had  written,  Iliades  ibant  suppUciter 
ad  templum;  i.  e.  crinibus  passis , peplum  ferentes, 
tristes  et  iumm  pectora  palmis.  Scppliciter  is  the  em- 
phatic word  of  Ihe  whole  sentence,  and  hence  its  po- 
sition at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  its  separa- 
tion from  both  the  preceding  and  the  subsequent  \vord 
by  a pause;  see  Comm.  En.  IT.  24fl.  All  the  predicates, 
crinibus  passis,  peplum  eerebant  ( for  this  is  no  mor&  than 
a predicate,  and  equivalent  to  ‘peplum  foreoles’),-TRjsTEs, 
and  TUNS.E  pectora,  are  only  explanatory  or  pictorial  of 
suppLiciTEH.  The  punctuation  should  therefore  lie  ' 

IMEriKA  AD  TEMDLUM  NO.N  AEyt.-E  P-U4- \D1S*  LKANT 

fKlMlBUS  ILIADES  PASSIS,  PEPLU»gi'S  FEHEDATTr,^ 

SUPPUCITER;  TRISTEb,  ET  TUAS^  PECTORA  PALEltf.  . 

As 

‘r  ..  . . . ...IflART  • * 



’Si 

SUI-PI ICITER  ; 

so  (V.  522 J:  J!-|  ' 

. . ..i>.  t “Ibant  ■ 

Orantes  veniam;”  • • , 

and  (Efi.  II.  254):  ^ * 

........  .A 



Liltora  nota  pclent.’’i 

On  the  other  hand  suppuctter  and  tristes  are  Uirown 
together  by  the  position  of  the  point  (viz.  after,  and 
not  before,  tristes)  both  in  the  Medicean,  and  ■in  tlie 
Vatican  Fragm.  (see  Foggini  and  BoUari).  Bul  ns  I have 
already  observed  (Comm.  v.  122),  small  is  the  stress 
which  can  be  laid  on  the  punctualiun  of  tjicse  MSS. 
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which  seems  lo  have  been  perrornicd  nearly  al  raiuloin ; 
at  least  wholly  at  the  arbiirement  of  the  scribe. 

So  much  for  the  structure,  and  precise  meaning'; 
for  the  general  picture,  compare:  “.Antea  stolata'  ibant 
midis  pedibus  in  clivuin,  passis  capillis,  menlibus  puris, 
el  .lovem  aquani  exorabant."  Petron.  p.  161. 


487. 

TKR  CinCUM  II.I.VCOS  n.\PT.\VER.\T  HECTOR.\  MUROS 
EXANI.MU.MOCE  AURO  CORPrS  VKVDEBAT  ACHILLES 


Had  killed  Hector  l>;/  drutjijing  him  round  the  tvalU  of 
Troy , and  n-as  note  selliny  the  dead  body.  See  Comment 
on  ‘lumentes’,  En.  IT.  27, 'i. 


498. 

n^C  UU.M  DARDANIO  ;«NE/E  MIRANDA  VIPENTUR 
m:.M  STITET  OBTUTU[irE  H.-ERET  DEKIXUS  IN  UNO 


“Sed  video  toimn  le  in  ilia  ha*rerc  tabula  (pia!  Troja- 
lialo.sin  oslendil.”  Petron.  p.  324. 

Darijasio /KNEE.  — Observe  the  delicate  propriety  with 
which  the  term  Dardan  is  applied  to  Eneas,  al  the  mo- 
ment when,  by  the  sudde,n  iiresentalion  to  him,  in  a 
strange  land,  of  his  own  ami  his  country’s  history,  hismind 
is  tilled  with,  and  overwhehnod  by,  Dardan  recollections. 


50tl. 

RKC.IXA  AD  TEMPLl'M  FORMA  PUI.rilERRIM A DIDO 
I.NCESSIT 


Our  author,  according  lo  his  wont  (see  Comments  En. 
II.  IS  and  40),  esiiecially  on  occasions  when  he  wishes 
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lo  be  more  limn  usually  impressive,  presents  us,  first, 
with  the  single  principal  idea,  and  afterwards  adds 
those  which  are  necessary  for  explanation  or  embellish- 
ment. The  i/ueen  comes  to  the  temple;  she  is  of  ex- 
quisite beauty;  and  her  name  is  Dido.  Regina  contains 
the  principal  idea,  because  it  is  the  queen,  as  queen, 
whom  Eneas  is  expecting  and  recognizes;  it  is,  there- 
fore, placed  first:  polciierrima  follows  next,  because 
the  queen's  beauty  was  almost  of  necessity  the  im- 
mediately succeeding  idea  in  Eneas's  mind;  and  the 
name,  moo,  is  placed  last,  as  of  least  importance, 
and  serving  only  to  identify,  and  connect  with  the  nar- 
rative of  Venus. 

Regina  ad  tempi.um  &c.  — Parallel,  but  (as  usual  in 
Shakespeare,  and  lo  his  great  honor)  without  imitation: 
— “The  rich  stream 

or  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
To  a prepared  place  in  the  choir,  fell  olT 
A distance  from  her,  while  her  grace  sat  down 
To  rest  a while,  some  half  an  hour  or  so. 

In  a rich  chair  of  stale,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  ihc  people.” 

Henry  VIII.  Act  IV.  sc.  I. 


504. 

II.I.A  PHARETRAM 

KERT  lU'MERO  GRADIE.NSOI'E  DEA  Sl'PEREVINET  OMNES 
I.ATONAi  TACITI'M  PERTENTANT  GAl’niA  PECTUS 


Although  1 have  found  the  reading  ‘Deas'  in  the  only 
four  MSS.  1 have  myself  personally  examined  respecting 
this  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian,  the  Dresden,  and  the  two 
Leipzig,  1 feel  nevertheless  perfectly  satisfied  that  Virgil 
wrote  dea;  first,  because  of  the  better  sense.  Se- 
condly, because  such  exactly  is  his  usual  style; 
compare : 


» 
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“At  Venus  obscuro  ^radientes  acre  sepsit 
Et  multo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  amictu." 

vers.  415. 

“At  Venus  Ascanio  placidam  per  membra  quicicm 
Irrigat,  et  fotuin  gremio  dea  tollit  in  altos 
Idalire  lucos.” 

vers.  605. 

Thirdly,  because  there  is  a peculiar  propriety  in 
the  connexion  of  dea  with  gradiens,  the  step  or  gait 
being  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  attributes  of  a 
Goddess;  compare: 

“Et  vera  incessu  patuit  dea.” 

vers.  409; 

(where  it  will  be  observed  that  our  author  is  as  little 
careful  not  to  break  Alvarez’s  head  as  he  is  in  our 
text).  Fourthly,  because  the  original  reading  of  the 
Medicean,  as  appears  from  Foggini,  has  been 
‘ De  a s u p e r e m i n e t’,  altered  afterwards  in  red  ink  into 
‘Deas  supere miner.  Fifthly,  because  Pierius 
informs  us  that  dea  is  the  reading  of  the  Roman  and 
several  other  ancient  MSS.  Pierius’s  words  are:  “In 
Romano  codice  el  nonnullis  aliis  antiquis  legere  est 

DEA  SUPEREMINET  OMNES,  Ut  DEA  sil  XUT  f^OXt]V.  Nam 

ipse  locus  syllabam  omnino  communem  reddil;  cselerum 
hoc  in  medio  sil.”  Sixthly,  because  (see  Heyne,  V.  L.) 
DEA  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  Gothan.  Seventhly, 
because  Bersmann  although  himself  adopting  ‘deas’, 
adds  in  the  margin  “dea  veteres  libri,  ut  propter  in- 
cisum  ‘a’  producatur.”  Eighthly,  because  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  scribes  should,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  presented  by  the  long  ‘a’  in  the  nominative 
case,  alter  dea  into  ‘deas’,  and  not  at  all  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  alter  'deas'  into  dea. 

LaTON.*  TACITUM  I’ERTENTANT  GAUDIA  PECTD8.  

, “These  growing  Ihoiights  my  mother  soon  perceiving 

inly  rejoiced." 

Par.  Reg.  I.  227. 
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507. 

T.M.IS  Kn,\T  Plim  TAI.EM  SE  t..ETA  EEREBAT 
I'KU  MF.niOS  I.NSTANS  Ol'ERI  iu:c.Nisni:E  Eim  iiis 
TI  M EOUIIil’S  MEUIA  TESTIT>INE  TE.MI'U 

SEPTA  AU.MIS  SOr.IOyiTE  ALTE  SIBNIXA  RESKDIT 


''InsUins  pnrcipuc  foribus;  et  hoc  loco  (Jislin^uciuluni 
c.st;  masno  ciiim  sliuiio  et  laborc  teniplmum  lores 
fiebanl,  ipias  ((uibusdain  insignibant  liisloriis”  &c.  — 
Servids.  An  inlcrprelalion  wliich,  I should  think,  re- 
(piires  no  eomnienl. 

“Man  sidsst  bei  Fomitns  und  meria  te-studise  an.  Iin 
Vorigen  ist  gesagi,  was  sic  auxserhuH)  dcs  Tempcls 
that:  nun  I'olgl  ti:m,  daraul';  FORiiiiis  divac,  iin  Inncrn, 
innerhalh,  hineingegangen;  media  testitune,  mitten  innc 
des  Temiiclgewdllies  " — Thiel.  Scholars  will,  I think, 
rciiuire  the  production  of  some  authority  for  the  use 
of  FoiUBus  in  the  sense  of  ‘innerhalb,  im  Inncrri,  before 
they  accept  an  inleriirelalion  which  assigns  to  this 
word  a sense  diametrically  opposed  to  its  ordinary 
prima  facie  sense  of  ‘ad  Jamiam’. 

“Media  testudine  tempi.i;  h.  e.  medio  templo  Latino  usu, 

quatenus  in/ra  fores  consederat In  templis  sena- 

tuin  cogi,  ad  fores  tribunalia  poni,  nolus  Romanoruni 
mos,  ad  quern  poeta  hoc  refin-xit.”  — Heyne. 

“Sub  tecto  templi  testudinato  in  parte  foribus  propin- 

qua  resedit Media  testcdine  idem  cst  quod  sub 

tempio."  — Wagner,  Virg.  Ur.  En. 

If  Dido  sat,  according  to  the  view  of  these  critics, 
inside  the  temple,  and  near  its  door,  first,  she  must 
have  ?at  either  squeezed  up  in  one  of  the  corners  on 
either  hand,  or  else  immediately  within  the  entrance 
and  therefore  in  the  way  of  those  entering;  and  either 
with  her  back  to  them,  in  which  case  no  more  awk- 
ward and  ungraceful  position  could  have  been  chosen, 
or  with  her  face  to  them,  in  which  case  the  princiiial 
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slandiiifr-rooin  iinisl  have  been  beliiii<l  her.  Ami,  se- 
comlly,  in  Ibis  position  she  conhl  have  been  elevated 
onlybylhe  heiirhl  of  her  seal  or  throne,  which,  unless 
so  high  as  lo  have  required  for  its  ascent  a flight  of 
-steps  or  a ladder,  could  not  have  aflorded  a suflicient 
elevation  above  the  crowd.  Let  us  therefore  consider 
whether,  adhering  strictly  lo  the  words  of  the  text,  it 
is.  not  perfectly  clear  that  Virgil  has  placed  Dido  not 
only  in  an  entirely  dilTerent  part  of  the  tem|)lc,  but  in 
a position  at  once  convenient,  conspicuous , and  dig- 
nilied. 

And,  first,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  Celia  and  the  Temple:  the  former  jieculiarly  the 
residence  of  the  Deity  (whose  image  it  conUiined),  and, 
except  on  particular  occasions,  accessible  lo  the  priesLs 
only;  the  latter  no  more  than  the  enclosure  surround- 
ing the  former,  sometiines  roofed,  and  sometimes  not 
(in  the  present  instance  roofed),  and  serving  for  the 
reco[)tion  and  accommodation  of  the  people  who  came 
lo  worship  outside  the  Celia.  "To 
sv  (|»  i)-f:Qanevout.v  rovi^  V’fcrvg,  u<)OV  y.ai  veuig  (the 
Homan  ‘Templum’,  and  Jewish  Court  of  the  Tabernacle), 
futtu  d's  xafhdoifoiifv , oi/y.og,  Tt/urog"  (the  Homan 
Celia,  and  Jewish  Tabernacle,  o/.iiVog),  1'ollcx,  I.  1 ; 
Uiis  latter  the  first  house  or  covered  residence  of 
the  Deity  of  which  we  have  any  record.  The  Celia 
was  not  only  Hie  prineijial  object,  that  on  which  all 
the  other  objects  in  the  temple  and  the  temple  itself 
depended,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  cons|)icuous, 
occupying  the  further  end  of  tlie  nave  in  such  a man- 
ner that,  its  facade  or  entrance  was  directly  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  (not  being  immediately 
under  the  central  opening  of  the  roof,  but  a little  fur- 
ther than  it  from  the  temple  entrance)  was  illuminated 
by  the  light  streaming  down  from  the  roof.  Such  was 
the  conspicuous  situation  of  the  Celia,  elevated  above 
the  floor  of  the  temple,  luid  a|)pruachud  by  a flight  of 
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steps,  the  landing-place  of  which,  sometimes  adorned 
with  columns  in  the  manner  of  a portico,  afforded  a 
noble  entrance  to  the  Celia , visible  from  all  parts  of 
the  temple,  and  even  from  the  outside  through  the 
temple-door,  and  at  the  same  time  a convenient,  ele- 
vated platform  or  tribunal,  from  which  the  priest  could 
address  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  area  of  the 
temple,  and  expound  to  them  the  mysteries  of  their 
religion.  The  entrance  into  the  Celia  from  the  temple 
was  usually  provided  with  grated  iron  doors,  affording 
a view  of  the  interior  even  while  they  remained  shut; 
and  a curtain  (velum),  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  view  occasionally,  and  of  protecting  the  interior  of 
the  Celia,  and  especially  the  image  of  the  Deity  usually 
placed  in  a niche  at  the  far  end  of  it,  from  the  weather, 
as  well  in  those  temples  which  were  entirely  hypae- 
thral,  as  in  those  which,  being  roofed,  had  a central 
opening  in  the  roof  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 

All  these  particulars  can  be  made  out  satisfactorily, 
either  from  the  descriptions  given  us  by  ancient  .writers, 
or  from  the  slili  existing  remains  of  the  buildings 
themselves.  Particularly  to  our  present  purpose  is 
that  passage  of  Pausanias,  where,  speaking  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  he  informs  us  that 
the  statue  of  the  God  was  nearly  under  the  middle  of 
tlie  roof  of  the  temple,  and  that  a portico  elevated 
above  the  floor  of  the  temple  led  to  it:  “Jiogi^s  ayaX- 
fjutToq  xaza  fuaov  mnoii]fievov  fiaXiota  top  aerov 
(“Signo  Jovis  imminet  lacunaris  vertex”  — Siebelis). 
Eonjxaai  ds  xai  eptog  zov  vaov  xioveg'  xai  ozoai 
ze  zvdop  VTiEQi^oi,  xai  TiQooodog  dt  avzwv^eni  zo 
ayaXuM  tan"  — Paosan.  HXiaxiov  A.  c.  X.  Compare 
Servius  (ad  Georg.  III.  16)\  “Quod  autem  dicit  ‘in 
medio',  ejus  tcmplum  fore  signilicat.  Nam  ei  semper 
sacratus  numini  locus  est,  cujus  simulachrum  in  medio 
collocalur;  alia  enim  tanlum  ad  ornalum  pertinent." 
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In  the  temple  of  Bacchus  in  Pompeii  are  still  to 
be  seen,  in  a state  of  considerable  perfection,  the  ele- 
vated Celia,  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  it,  and  the 
landing-place,  which  latter  Fumagalli  considers  to  be  the 
tribunal  described  by  Vitruvius.  See,  for  a represen- 
tation of  the  building,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  in  Pompeii,  in  which  there  are  also  the  elevated 
Celia,  flight  of  steps,  and  landing-place  (converted  by 
pillars  into  a portico),  Funiagalli’s  Pompeia,  1 vol.  fob 
Firenze,  1830. 

That  it  was  on  this  landing-place  Dido's  throne  was 
placed  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  no  manner  of  doubt: 
first,  because  we  are  informed  it  was  placed  foridus 
Div.€,  at  the  door  of  the  Goddess,  e.  of  the  Celia 
which  the  Goddess  inhabited,  where  her  image  was 
kept;  and  media  testddine  templi,  under  the  middle  of 
the  vaulted  roof  of  the  temple.  And  secondly,  be- 
cause the  temple  offered  no  site  for  the  throne  at  all 
comparable  with  this,  where  it  was  in  a good  light, 
where  it  was  conspicuous  from  all  parts,  where  it  was 
removed  from,  and  elevated  above,  the  crowd,  and  where, 
without  encroaching  on  the  private  domain  of  the  God- 
dess, it  was  within  the  halo  of  her  sanctity,  and  almost 
under  her  very  shadow. 

With  this  whole  description  of  the  reception  of 
Ilioneus  and  the  Trojan  ambassadors  by  Dido  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  compare  the  exactly  i)arallel  description 
(En.  VII.  168)  of  the  reception  of  the  sante  Ilioneus 
and  his  companions  by  Latinus  in  the  tcmi)le  of  Picus. 

SoLioguE  ALTE  suBNixA. — ‘Subniti’  ieQudea&ai) , to 
take  or  derive  support  out  of  something  placed  under- 
neath; to  lean  upon,  to  rest  upon  (without  including  the 
idea  of  repose).  And  so  Gesner,  correctly,  "In  re  tanquam 
basi  niti."  Subnixa  operates,  not  (as  gratuitously  and 
most  unpoetically  supposed  by  Hcyne  J on  ‘scabello’, 
understood,  but  (as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  Clau- 
dian's  exactly  parallel 
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“Cffsaricm  tunc  forte  Venus  subnixa  coruscu 
Kingebat  suliu.” 

EpUh.  Honor,  cl  .Variie,  v.  DD) 

on  soLio,  expressed.  Compare:  “Parvn  PliiloeteUe  siib- 
nixa  Petiliu  imiro,”  En.  111.  402;  “Subnixa',  nubibus 
allis,”  Ciris , 195;  “Cubilo  subnixa,”  Ciris,  34S.  The 
slruclure,  lliercfore,  is,  ‘rescdil  I'oribus  divtu  .sepUi  annis 
subnixiupic  ulte  solio’.  Tlie  expression  has  been  borrowed 
by  Ilcricus,  Vita  S.  Germani,  Lib.  VI: 

“Nunc  libi,  mine  inerilas  lauUes  saciamiis,  lesii, 
Subnixus  solio  lleclis  i|Ui  cuncla  (lalerno.” 


522. 

ymn  vkni.\nt  cunctis  n.\.m  i.kcti  n.wiuus  ihant 


I liave  inyseir  personally  ascerlained  that  cunctis  is  the 
reading  ofllie  Leipzig  MS.  No.  35;  also  of  Uie  Pelrarchian ; 
the  ‘s’  however  in  the  latter  appearing  not  to  have 
existed  in  the  orginal  MS.,  but  to  have  been  added  by 
Petrarch’s  own  hand.  It  is  also,  as  appears  from  Bot- 
Uiri,  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Fragment,  the ‘s’ being 
here  added  as  in  the  Petrarchian  MS.  by  a corrector. 
CuxcTis  also  artbrds  a better  sense  than  ‘cuncti’;  for, 
first,  the  lirst  object  of  Eneas’s  wonder  would  naturally 
be,  not  (with  Wagner),  “qaod  ita  cuncti  venirenl,” 
but  that  they  came  or  were  there  at  all ; and  secondly, 
the  ve!7  next  word  lecti  shows,  as  plainly  as  words 
can  show  any  thing,  that  they  came  not  cuncti,  but 
the  very  opposite,  lecti. 

For  all  these  reasons  I think  that  Wagner  has 
done  WTong  in  returning  to  the  reading  ‘cuncti’, 
adopted  by  Daniel  Ileinsius  from  the  Medicean , and 
already  rejected  by  .Nicholas  Heinsius. 

A full  stop  should  be  placed  after  veniaxt,  as  in  Ihe 
two  above  lirst  mentioned  MSS.,  Donatus’s  quotation 
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of  ihe  passage  ( ad  Tcrent.  Adelph.  III.  3),  H.  Stephens 
and  N.  Heinsius. 

Although  (as  I have  myself  personally  ascertained) 
the  reading  in  the  Gudian  is  now  ‘Cuncti  nam  lecli’, 
it  is  perfectly  plain  from  the  inanifcsl  cither  erasure 
or  decay  of  the  parchment,  and  the  room  left  for  a 
letter  both  after  ‘cuncti’  and  aficr  ‘lecli’,  that  the 
original  reading  has  been  ccnctis  and  ‘leclis’,  of 
which  however  Ihe  latter  must  be  assumed  to  have  ' 
been  a mere  lapse  of  the  transcriber.  In  Picrius  I find 
the  following;  “In  Romano  Codicc  et  Mcdiceo  (observe, 
not  the  Laurenlian  Medicean  ((uoled  above,  but  the 
Homan  Medicean)  ‘cuncti’  nominalivo  casu  legitur;’’ 
which  reading  I have  myself  personally  found  in  the 
Leipzig  MS.  No.  36. 


^526. 

NOVAM  cm  COMtF.UE  JITITICn  UnBEM 
JUS11TI.\0LK  DKDir  GESTES  I'RK.V.UIE  Sll'KllH.SS 


These  words  refer  to  the  two  occupations  in  which 
Ilioneus  and  the  Trojans  have  Just  seen  Dido  engaged : 
NOVAM  cui  CONOEUE  jupiTF.ii  I'RBEM  lo  “operunii|ue  laborcni 
Parlibus  leijuabat  Justis’’  etc.  f v..5//j;  jii.stitiaoue deoit  etc. 
to  “Jura  dabat,  legesriuc  viris”  (Ibid.). 


541. 

SLTEUAXTE  SALO 


Sai.o  — /be  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shore  — 
the  offing.  Compare:  “In  salo  navem  lenuit  in  an- 

coris.’’  Nep.  Them.  VIII.  7 ; where  see  the  Annol.  of 
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Brcmi.  Sec  also  Lamb.  Bos.  E^er.  Compare  also  En. 
II.  209.  where  the  term  is  again  applied  to  the  sea 
near  the  shore. 


548. 

QUO  JUSTIOn  ALTER 

NEC  PIETATE  FUIT  NEC  BELLO  MAJOR  ET  ARJIIS 
QIT.M  SI  FATA  VIRUM  SERVANT  SI  VESCITUR  AURA 
.*THERIA  NEQUE  A1)HUC  CRUDELIBUS  OCCUBAT  UMBRIS 
NON  METUS  OFFICIO  NEC  TF,  CERTASSF.  PRIOREM 
PfENITEAT  SUNT  ET  SICULIS  REGIONIBUS  URBES 
ARMAQUE  TROJANOQUE  A SANGUINE  CLARUS  ACESTES 


‘Pietas’,  the  tender  feelings  (see  Comm.  v.  14),  is  here 
as  elsewhere  opposed  to  ‘justilia’,  the  observance  of  the 
strict  right,  or  law.  Compare; 

“Pyrrhus  Achillides,  animosus  imagine  patris, 

Inclusam  contra  jusque  piunique  tenet.” 

Ovu).  Ileroid.  VIII.  3. 

St  VESCITUR  AURA  /ETHERIA.  

— “Haucht  jener  dca  Aethers 
Nahrende  Luft.” 

Voss. 

“In  hoc  iitroque  loco  (viz.  here,  and  En.  III.  339) 
Wagner  (Qua'st.  Virg.  LX.  p.  409)  arbitratur  Singula- 
rem  aura  ob  soni  elcganliam  esse  positum,  quum  hie 
superior  versus  et  inferior  claudatur  Ablalivo  Pluralis, 
ARHis  — UMBRIS , illic  aulcm  antecedenlis  versus  extre- 
mum vocabulum  sit  oris.  Alibi  enim,  ubi  de  aura, 
qua  circumfundimur,  de  aere  (Atmosphare)  sermo  est, 
ubique  Plurali  utitur  Virgilius."  — Forbiger. 

No;  Virgil  uses  the  singular  ‘aura’  here,  and  En. 
III.  339,  not  to  avoid  the  ofioiovektvrov,  but  because 
he  uses  ‘aura’,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  air  or  atmos- 
phere, but  in  the  sense  of  the  radiance  or  light  of 
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Ute  sky  or  ether,  vKsaxoH  aura  .etheria  not  menningr 
breathe  the  ethereal  air , but  see  the  light  of  the  sky. 
See  Slat.  Theb.  I.  236,  where  Jupiter  speaking  of  the 
blindness  of  the  still  living  Oedipus,  says: 

“lllc  tamcn  Superis  sterna  piacula  solvit, 

Projccitque  iliem,  nec  jam  amplius  stherc  nostro 
Vescitur;  at  nati  (facinus  sine  more)  cadentcs 
Calcavere  oculos.” 

Compare  also:  ‘Lumina  vitae’,  En.  VI.  S29. 

Non  metus  omcio  nec  te  certasse  priorem  pceniteat.  — 
“Vulgala  eral  lectio,  officio  xsc  te;  in  qtiam  mirum 
esl  optimum  qtiemqiie  codicem,  atque  etiam  Gramma- 
licos  (vid.  Heins.),  conspirare;  est  enim  manifesto  falsa. 
Sensus  quidem  qualisciinque  extorqueri  inde  potest;  sed 
occurril unicuique  in  oculos,  legendum esse,  ‘non  metus, 
officio  ne  te’:  ov  (fofiog  fit].  Aon  meliietidum  est. 
He  te  peeniteat  aiigtiando  beneficiis  ms  priorem  de- 
meruisse.  El  extat  h-aec  lectio  in  Hamb.  a m.  sec."  — 
Heyne.  In  which  reading  and  argumentation,  adopted 
from  I.,a  Cerda,  Heyne  is  followed  and  supported  by 
Wagner,  and,  as  far  as  1 know,  by  all  modern  editors 
with  the  exception  of  Jahn. 

I have  myself  personally  examined  only  live  MSS. 
with  respect  to  the  reading  of  this  passage,  viz.  the 
two  Leipzig,  the  Gudian,  the  Pelrarchian  and  the  Dres- 
den; but  in  each  of  the  five  I have  found  the  reading 
NEC.  It  appears  colso  from  Foggini,  that  such  is  the 
reading  of  the  Medicean,  and  further  that  there  is  a 
comma  placed  in  that  MS.  afier  metus,  as  if  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  clause  (thus,  non  metus,). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  nec  te  was  the  read- 
ing of  all  the  MSS.  examined  by  Pierius,  because 
although  informing  us  with  respect  to  the  former  part 
of  the  verse  that  non  metus  is  to  be  assumed  ns  the 
correct  reading,  notwithstanding  the  Medicean  (i.  e.  the 
Roman  Medicean)  and  some  others  read,  ‘Nec  metus’, 
he  makes  no  observation  on  the  latter  part  of  the  verse, 
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contenting  himself  with  the  simple  quotation  of  the 
verse  as  follows:  non  metos  officio  nec  te  certasse. 
1 am  influenced  in  favor  of  the  reading  nec  not  less 
by  this  undoubted  consentient  authority  of  all  the  MSS. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hamburg  alone  (in  which, 
besides,  nec  appears  [see  above]  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal reading),  but  by  the,  with  me  at  least,  even 
stronger  argument  of  the  better  sense  thus  obtained, 
viz.  NON  METUs,  w e have  no  fear  but  that  all  will  yet 
be  right  with  us,  and  you  have  no  occasion  to  repent 
of  having  shown  us  kindness.  I consider  this  a better 
sense  than  that  obtainable  from  the  reading  ‘non  me- 
tus...  ne’,  lirst,  because  the  emphatically  redupli- 
cated protasis  ocem  si  fata  virum  servant  — si  vescitdr 

ACRA  .*THER1A  NEQUE  ADHUC  CRCDELIBCS  OCCUBAT  DMBRIS 

requires  a stronger  apodosis  than  the  feeble  ‘non  me- 
tus  . . . ne’;  and  secondly,  because  it  had  not  been 
complimentary  to  Dido  thus,  not  merely  to  insinuate, 
but  even  plainly  to  ex()ress,  that  llioneus  thought  that 
Dido  did  fear,  that  she  would  get  no  reward  for 
showing  kindness  low'ard  the  Trojans. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  protasis  ouem  si  fata  virum  &e. 
could  have  a more  fitting  apodosis  than  non  metus 
(nobis,  sciz.),  nec:  If  only  our  brave  general  survives, 
we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  get  over  all  our  present 
difficulties  — that  all  will  ultimately  be  ’well  with  us — 
and  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to  repent,  etc.  But 
if  not  — “Sin  absumpla  salus”  — if  he  has  perished, 
and  we  in  consequence  (instead  of  having  no  fear  — 
NON  METUS  — ) have  every  reason  to  fear  — to  despair 
entirely  (viz.  of  a happy  arrival  in  Italy),  then  we  will 
go  back  to  Sicily  from  whence  we  came  hither,  and 
settle  down  there  among  our  friends. 

In  further  support  of  the  reading  nec  it  may  be  observ- 
ed that  Virgil  has  elsewhere  the  identical  expression: 

“Nec  te  pa'nileat  calaino  trivisse  labcllum.” 

Eelng.  II  .34. 
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Nec  is  the  reading  of  Bunnann,  as  well  as  of  botJi 
Ihe  Stephenses  and  both  the  Heinsii,  although  Nicholas 
Heinsius  informs  us  in  his  note  (see  Burmann)  that  he 
thinks  ‘ne’  ought  to  be  adopted  even  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  MSS.  Henry  Stephens  even  places  a 
colon  after  metds. 

Armaque.  — Heyne,  whose  example’ has  been  follow- 
ed by  Wagner,  Forbiger,  Ladewig  and  others,  has  re- 
jected the  (up  to  his  time)  received  reading  akma,  and 
substituted  for  it  Uie  reading  of  the  Medicean  and  some 
minor  MSS.,  ‘arva’.  The  following  is  the  reason  assigned 
by  Heyne  for  the  change.  “Arma  quidem  aiunt  me- 
morari  ad  timorem  Poenis  incuticndum.  At  alicnum  hoc 
a toto  orationis  consilio  rerumque  facie,  potiusque  ad 
animos  exaspcrandos  idoneum.  Eo‘  spectat  oralio,  ut 
metum  intercipiat,  ne  in  his  terris  considere  velle  vi- 
deantur.” 

1 prefer  to  adhere  to  the  received  reading,  which 
is  that  of  by  far  the  greater  weight  of  MSS.,  as  well  as  of 
both  the  Stephenses  and  both  the  Heinsii,  and  understand 
ARMA  to  be  added  to  urbes,  not  by  any  means  by  way 
of  threat,  but  to  explain  what  kind  of  cities  were  meant, 
viz.  ‘urbes  bellicosae’,  cities  which  were  warlike,  and 
therefore  able  to  assist  Dido  and  to  become  her  va- 
luable allies ; the  clause,  sum  et  siculis  regionibus  cubes 
ARMAQUE  etc.,  standing  in  .close  connexion  with  the  im- 
mediately preceding  non  metcs  okficio  etc. ; as  if  Ilio- 
neus  had  said:  don’t  lose  the  opportunity  of  binding 
to  your  interests  people  who,  wretched  and  needy  as 
they  may  seem  here  and  under  their  luesent  circum- 
stances, are  powerful  and  warlike  in  Sicily,  and  may 
become  your  grateful  and  valuable  friends.  The  resem- 
blance between  this  part  of  Ilioncus’s  address  to  Dido 
and  some  part  of  Caraclacus’s  address  to  Uie  Homans 
is  as  great  as  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  of 
Ibe  speakers  permits:  “Prtesens  sors  mea,  ut  mihi  in- 
formis,  sic  tibi  magnifica  esl;  habtii  equos,  virus,  arma. 
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opes;  quid  niiruin,  si  hwc  invilus  amisi?"  — Tac\t.  Anna/. 
XII.  37.  Urbes  armaoue,  i.  e.  armatas  urbes:  "viros, 
arma,"  i.  e.  armatos  viros. 

In  every  one  of  the  seven  oldest  MSS.  (viz.  Nos.  115. 
116.  117.  118.  119.  120.  121)  which  I consulted  per- 
sonally in  the  year  1852  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna, 
the  reading:  is  arma.  Arma  is  also,  as  I have  personally 
ascertained,  the  reading  in  the  Gudian,  the  two  Leipzig, 
the  Dresden,  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  and  the  Petrarchian. 
From  Pierius's  silence  as  to  this  verse  it  is  fairly  to 
be  presumed  that  arma  was  the  only  reading  known 
to  him.  Ambrogi,  though  in  his  accompanying  text  he 
has  ‘arva’,  translates  from  arma; 

“Anco  nella  Sicilia  armi  e ciltadL” 


560. 

NEC  SPES  JAM  RESTAT  lUU 


“Spes  lOLi  bene  pro  lulo."  — Heyne.  I think  however 
that  the  exact  and  more  poetical  meaning  is,  not  if 
lulus  has  perished,  but  if  the  hope  of  lulus  (at  his  pre- 
present  age  nobody,  and  only  the  promise,  spes,  of  a man,) 
has  perished;  if  the  promise  which  lulus  gave  of  being 
a great  man,  has  been  lost -to’ us  by  his  death.  Com- 
pare Tacit.  Annul.  XIV.  53,  Seneca  speaking  to  Nero: 
“Ex  quo  spei  tu8B  admotus  sum;”  from  the  time  I was 
first  placed  beside  you  as  tutor  when  you  were  not  yet 
a man,  but  only  the  promise  of  a man.  As  the  subject 
of  Seneca’s  assertion  is  not  Nero  himself,  but  ‘spes’ 
— the  hope  alforded  by  Nero’s  youth  that  he  would  yet 
be  a great  man  — so  the  loss  contemplated  by  Ilioneus 
in  the  words  nec  spes  jam  restat  (sciz.  nobis)  mu,  is 
not  that  of  lulus  (the  life  of  a child  being  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  Trojans),  but  of  the  promise  which 
lulus’s  youth  gave,  that  if  he  lived,  he  would  become 
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a great  prince,  and  the  successor  of  Eneas.  Compare 
also  Justin,  II.  15:  “Ul  vidil  spei  iirbis  invideri;”  not 
lehen  he  saw  that  the  city  gave  offence,  but  that  the 
promise  given  by  the  city  that  it  would  become  a great 
city,  gave  offence.  .41so  En.  17.  364:  “Per  speni  sur- 
genlis  luli not  by  lulus  himself,  but  by  the  hope,  the 
apparent  promise,  that  lulus  (now  but  a child)  would 
grow  up  to  be  a prince  and  the  successor  of  his  father. 

As  here  spes  restat,  so  En.  II.  142:  “Restel  fides.” 


566. 

SOLVITE  CORDE  METOM  TEUCRI  SECLUDITE  CURAS 

■ S » 

The  testimony  of  Pierius  is  very  strong  in  favor  of 
reading  ‘sed  ucite’:  “In  antiquis  plerisque  codicibus 
met  us  legitur,  numero  multitudinis:  el  in  longe  plu- 
ribus  seducite  curas:”  Seclodite  is  however  quo- 
ted by  Donatus,  ad  Ter.  Hec.  III.  1. 


572.  • 

NEC  TAM  AVERSUS  EOOOS  TYRIA  SOL  JONGIT  AB  URBE 


“Averscs,  h.  e.  simpliciler  remotus."  — Heyne. 

“Non  tarn  remoli  sumus  a sole.”  — WAr.NEn,  Virg.Br.En. 
“So  weit  entfemt  von  der  Stadt.”  — Thiel. 

“Nichl  so  entfcrnt  spannt  Sol  von  der  Tyrierstadl  das 
Geschirr  an." 

Voss. 

“Non  si  lunge  da  lor  si  gira  il  sole,” 

• Caro. 

No;  but  (‘aversus’  being  the  opposite  of  ‘advcrsus’, 
turned  towards),  does  not  yoke  his  horses  with  his  face 
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turned  an  ay  (willi  horror,  sciz.)  from  Carthage,  does 
not  turn  his  bach  upon  Carthage  when  he  is  yoking  his 
horses.  Compare:  “Simul  htec  dicens,  e medio  pro- 
speclu  ahscessit,  non  aversus,  scd,  dum  evanescerel, 
verccunde  relrogrediens,  el  pectus  oslentans."  Ammian. 
XVIII.  8.  Also; 

— "Sequc  px  oculis  averlit  el  anferl.” 

En.  jy.  389; 

and 

— “Italia  Tcucrorum  avertere  rcfem.” 

En  I.  42; 

where  see  Comment.  And  especially  compare: 
“Aversumquc  diem  raensis  furialibus  Atrei." 

0\TD.  Amor.  III.  12.  39; 

and  * 

“Exorllur  pudibunda  dies,  cielumque  retexcDS 
Aversuiii  Lemno  jubar.” 

Stat.  Theb.  V.  296; 

also  Sil.  Ital.  XV.  334,  and  Lucil.  Etna,  20. 


582. 

SI  ODIBUS  EJECTCS  SaVIS  AUT  UKBIBUS  ERRAT 


Biirmann  although  he  has  adopted  the  reading  urbibds 
into  his  text,  informs  us  in  his  note,  that  he  would 
prefer  ‘monlibus’,  the  reading  of  a small  number  of 
second  rate  MSS.,  on  the  ground  that  there  must  have 
been  but  few  cities  in  Africa  at  this  period,  and  none 
at  all  under  the  dominion  of  Dido.  I have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  with  respect  to  this  word  five  MSS., 
viz.  the  Gudian,  the  two  Leipzig,  the  Kloster-Xeuburg, 
and  the  Dresden,  and  in  each  of  Uie  five  I have  found 
DRBiBOs;  which  is  also,  as  appears  from  P'oggini,  the 
reading  of  the  Medicean.  Urbibus  has  been  also  adopted 
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l)y  both  the  lleinsii,  as  well  as  by  all  modern  editors, 
and  is  further  supported  by  tlic  mention  of  Getulian 
cities  at  v.  40,  and  of  great  Libyan  cities  at  r.  173 
of  4***  Book. 


605. 

NEC  iJUIComD  UBIOCE  EST 

UENTIS  UAR0ANI.A  MAGNUM  UU.E  SPAHSA  PER  ORBEM 

• 

Besides  the  settlements  which  the  Trojans  made  in 
Italy  under  .\nlenor  and  Eneas,  they  are  also  said  to 
have  made  one  in  Denmark: 

“tjiianl  jadis  ful  destruite  Troie, 

Ptusors  qui  escaper  se  porent. 

Far  granz  labors  par  graiiz  perllz 
Far  plusors  terros  s’  epandireiil, 

Torres  poplcrenl,  cilez  fireiil, 

Une  gent  de  Troie  escaperenl, 

Ki  en  Dancmarcbe  assenerenl.” 

The  alleged  origin  of  the  race  of  Northmans  or  Nor- 
mans, who,  under  Bier  and  Hasting,  invaded  and  con- 
quered the  northwestern  part  of  France,  since  from 
them  called  Normandy.  See  Roman  de  Rou,  137  and  seq. 


' 607. 

I>I  TIBI  SI  QUA  PIOS  RESPECTANT  NUMI.NA  SI  QUID 
USOUAM  JL’STniA  EST  ET  MENS  SIBI  CONSCIA  RECTI 
PRiE.MIA  DIGNA  FERANT  QU.I:  TE  TAM  L.ETA  TULERUNT 
S/ECULA  QUI  TANTI  TALE.M  GENUERE  PARENTES 


Si  oca  PIOS  RESPECTANT  NOMINA.  — If  there  be  any  divi- 
nities who  care  for  and  reward  ( not  the  pious,  but )’ 
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the  tender-hearted  and  compassionate,  i.  e. 
Dido,  for  Ihe  compassion  which  she  had  shown  toward 
the  Trojans.  See  v.  14.  and  Comm. 

JcsTiTiA.  — I entirely  agree  with  Heyne,  Wagner  and 
Korbigcr.  in  preferring  the  reading  justitia  to  ‘Justiliae’. 
I have  myself  personally  ascertained  that  justitia  has 
been  originally  the  reading  of  the  Gudian  fallhough 
altered  in  that  MS.  by  a corrector  into  ‘Jnslitiae’) 
and  of  Dan.  Heinsius,  and  wonder  much  that  .Nicholas 
Heinsius  and  Burmann  should  have  adopted  ‘Justilise’; 
which  happens  however  to  be  the  reading  of  the  only 
other  MSS.  which  I have  myself  personally  examined 
respecting  this  word,  viz.  the  Petrarchian,  the  two 
Leipzig,  and  the  Dresden,  in  Die  latter  of  which  a point 
is  placed  after  est;  thus  expressly  connecting  mens 
siBi  coNSciA  RECTI  with  Di.  In  Support  of  the  reading 
JCSTITIA  and  the  consequent  deduction  that  mens  sibi 
coNSOA  RECTI  is  Connected,  not  with  di,  but  with  justi- 
tia, I may  adduce  the  connexion  of  ‘recti’  with  ‘justi- 
tia’ by  Ovid  ( Heroid.  A'A'.  169): 

"Si  tibi  justiliff,  si  recti  cura  fuisscl, 

Cedcrc  debueras  ignibus  ipse  meis.” 

Qc.E  TE  TAM  L/ETA  tulercnt  &c.  — 

“Wer  bisl  du,  heilig  wunderbares  Madchen  ? 

Welch  glucklich  Land  gebar  dich  ? Sprich,  wer  sind 
Die  gollgeliebtcn  EUcni,  die  dich  zeugten?" 

Schiller,  Jungf.  r.  Orleans,  Act  1. 


611. 

IN  FRETA  DDM  FLUVII  CDRRF.NT  DCM  MONTIBUS  UMBR.E 
I.USTRABUWT  CONVEXA  POLCS  DUM  SIDERA  PASCET 
SEMPER  HONOS  NOMENQUE  TUCM  LADDESOUE  MANEBUNT 
OU/E  ME  CUNgCF.  VOCANT  TERRjE 


Dum  MONTIBUS  UMBRAE  LUSTRABUNT  CONVEXA.  — “Quod  Ti- 
bullus,  I.  4.  65,  nude:  ‘dum  robora  telliis  ....  vehel’ 
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hoc  ornalius  exlulil  Virgilius:  donee  in  montibus  um- 
brae silvanim  convexa  inonliuin,  h.  e.  latera  el  ambi- 
tus, obscurnbunl,  el  ornalius,  lustrabunt  (“obibunl” — 
Forbiger),  umbra  pro  flexu  solis  procedenle  el  circum- 
agenle  se."  — Heyne. 

“Rem  oplime  expedivisse  mihi  videlur  Heynius.”  — 
Wagner. 

“Mihi  vero,  ul  Wapnero,  Heynii  ralio  unice  vera  vide- 
tur.  Nani  elsi  alium  non  ineniini  locum,  in  quo  con- 
vexa simpliciler  pro  vallibus  dicalur,  convexa  lamen 
vallium  Icginius  apud  Juslin.  11.  10.  cxlr.  el  ‘convexam 
vallem’  apud  Plin.  Mat.  Hist.  V.  5.  5."  — Forbiger. 

Tliis  inlerprelalion  is  liable  lo  Ibese  two  capital 
objections:  f'irsl,  lhat  whilst  il  assigns  a subor- 
dinate place,  almost  no  place  al  all,  in  the  picture 
to  Ihe  mountains,  which  are  expressly  and  emphatically 
mentioned  (bum  montibus  umbrae),  it  awards  a prin- 
cipal and  prominent  position  to  woods,  which  are  not 
mentioned  at  all.  In  other  words,  Virgil  has  committed 
the  error  of  putting  into  Ihe  picture  mounlains  which 
might  almost,  or  quite  as  well,  have  been  absent  from 
il,  whilst  he  has  left  out  woods  which  are  absolutely 
indispensable  lo  il  and  perform  the  chief  part  — has  given 
us,  as  it  were,  Ihe  play  of  nanilel,  the  part  of  Hamlet 
himself  being  left  out,  and  that  of  Olhclio  subsliluted 
for  il.  And  secondly,  il  represents  the  shadows  of 
the  woods  as  lustrating,  going  round , obeunlia,  cir- 
cumeunlia,  not  the  woods  — which  they  do  actually 
go  round  — but  the  mounlains,  with  respect  lo  which 
they  are,  and  must  be,  nearly  stationary  — Being  the 
shadows  of  the  woods,  they  must  remain  w’here  the 
woods  are,  going  round  them  as  the  sun  goes  round, 
but  remaining  with  respect  lo  the  mounlains  as  sta- 
tionary, or  nearly  as  stationary,  as  the  very  woods  them- 
selves. La  Cerda's  interpretation,  “Dum  umbrae  cir- 
cumibunt  montium  ambitus;  tuberositas  quippe,  quae 
convexa  esl  in  montibus,  umbram  efficit,  quae  umbra 
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ex  diversa  solis  |)Ositione  monies  luslrat,  i.  e.  circumit 
unibilquc,  jam  hanc,  juni  ilium  partem  opaenns,”  al>  * 
Ihouph  correctly  referring  umbrae  lo  Ihe  shadows  formed 
l»y  llie  niounlains  llieiiiselves,  and  correctly  accounting 
for  the  change  of  i)lace  ascribed  to  the  shadows  by 
the  word  LUSTRABU.ST,  involves  the  absurdity  of  repre- 
sentiirg  the  tuberosities  of  the  mountains,  the  very 
parts  on  which  the  lights  fall  oRenest  and  strongest, 
us  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  shadows. 

We  have  only  lo  understand  convexa  in  its  very 
ordinary  sense  (see  Comm.  v.  314)  of  hollows,  crescent- 
ox  basin -shaped  depressions,  and  (preserving  llio  re- 
mainder of  La  Cerda's  exposition,)  we  have  this  very 
simple  and  consistent  meaning  of  the  sentence:  so  long 
as  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  shall  slowly  pass  along, 
on,  or  over,  the  hollows  or  depressions  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  or  among  the  mountains  (i.  e.  the  hollows 
imbosomed  in  the  mountains)  — so  long  as  the  hollows 
among  the  mountains  shall  be  traversed  by  the  shadows 
of  the  mountains.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  structure:  ‘dum  in  montibus,  umbrae  (sciz.  iiiontium) 
lustrabunl  convexa'  (sciz.  inonlium).  We  have  only 
lo  add  lo  the  idea  expressed  by  Horace  (Carm.  III.  6) 
in  tlie  words, 

— "Sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras,"  — 

the  idea  of  perpetual  repetition,  and  wo  have  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Virgilian  idea:  so  long  as  the  sun  shall 
continue  to  cause  the  mountain  shadows  to  shift  place. 

Although  I have  not  hesitated  (with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  MSS.  and  especially  with  Uie  .Medicean,  and 
Vatican  Fragment)  to  connect  convexa  witli  lustrabdkt, 
it  is  but  right  lo  inform  my  readers  that  besides  llie 
authorities  enumerated  by  N.  Heiusius  (see  Burm.  in 
loc.)  for  placing  a point  aRer  lustrabunt  and  so  referring 
CONVEXA  lo  PASCET,  there  is  also,  as  1 have  satisfied 
myself  by  personal  exatiiinalion,  Uial  of  tiie  Pctrarchian 
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and  the  two  Leipzig  MSS.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Gudian  and  the  Dresden,  as  I have  satistied  myself  by 
similar  personal  examination,  the  line  stands  thus, 
■without  any  intermediate  point: 

ICSTBABIWT  rOSVEXA  POI,l:S  MIM  MDEIIA  PASCET 

and  Pierius  informs  us  expressly  that  “In  Oblongo 
Codice,  el  in  aliquot  aliis  anliquis,  post  diclionein 


CONVEXA  puncliitn  est  quae  lectio  quadrat 

cum  Ti.  Donati  senlenlia  diccniis ‘quarndiu 


solis  umhra  vel  lunae  convexa  luslraverit  montium’.” 

Pascet.  — This  i.s,  as  I have  personally  ascertained, 
the  reading  of  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden ; also  of 
the  Gudian  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  original  reading  in 
this  MS.  seems  to  have  been  ‘p  ascii’,  which  has  been 
changed  into  pascet  by  the  hand  of  a corrector.  I find  in 
Henry  Stcfdiens,  Bersmann,  and  the  two  Heinsii,  pascet. 

PoLUS  DU.M  siDERA  PASCET.  — Tlic  slaps  being  sup- 
posed to  be  fiery,  or  of  fire,  (see  Lucrel.  V.  518  and 
seq.,  Cic.  dc  Nat.  Deor.  II.  46.  IIS)  and  fire  requiring 
food,  aliment  or  fuel,  the  term  pascet  in  our  text,  being 
the  term  usually  applied  to  the  supplying  a lire  ■with 
fuel  (“Quae  res  incendia  pascil,"  Lccil.  Etna,  220),  is 
peculiarly  appropriate. 

Quae  me  cunoce  vocaxt  terrae.  — “Ouocunquc  abiero, 
benelicii  accepli  memor  ero.”  — Heyne. 

“In  iis  terris,  in  quibus  consedero,  ut  perennis  sit  be- 
nelicii tui  memoria  efficiam."  — Wagner. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  Eneas’s  nobler  meaning 
is,  no  matter  n'hUhcr  I may  be  called  — no  mailer 
what  becomes  of  .me,  your  fame  will  last  as  lung  as 
the  world  itself.  Compare:  “Te  tamen  orainus,  quibus- 
cunque  crimus  in  terris,  ut  nos  lilierosque  nostros  ita 
tuearc’’  &c.  — Cic.  E/dst.  ad  Earn.  II.  16. 

The  reader  will  also  recognize  in  the  words,  opae 
ME  a'RQGE  vocANT  TERRAE,  (vocANT  being  in  the  indicative, 
not  the  subjunctive,  mood,)  a polite  and  graceful  in- 
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tiniation  (in  answer  to  Dido’s  invitation  v.  576)  tliat 
Eneas's  duty  leads  him  away  from  Carthage. 


617. 

OBSTITUIT  1‘RIMO  ASPECTf  SIDOMA  1>11)0 


So  Propertius  (IV.  4.  21),  excjuisitely , of  Tarpeja’s 
llrst  sight  of  Talius: 

“Obstupuit  reifis  facie  et  rcgalibiis  arniis 
Inlcrque  oblitas  excidit  urna  mantis.” 


634.  ' ' 

— - 

NON  IGNARA  MALI  MISEIIIS  SUCCURRERE  DISCO 


Scarcely  less  pathetic  is  our  own  Sterne:  “She  had 
sull'ered  persecution  and  learned  mercy."  Nor  is  Ulysses’s 
sympathy  with  Ajax  (Soph.  Ajax,  v.  IHSl)  less  natural 
and  touching,  although,  as  arising,  not  from  recollection 
of  the  past,  but  from  expectation  of  the  future,  it  is 
somewhat  of  a difTerent  kind : 

A.  “Avayui  oer  fit  tor  rtxQOv  Suninr  tar; 

0.  l^yiayt,  xat  yiiQ  avtoi  tv&ad'  i^ount." 

Compare  also  St.  Paul,  Epifrt.  to  Hebr.  IV.  15,  quoted 
by  Pcerlkamp:  “ort  yap  r;ifO(/epaf);rtfp4C! d'l'i'atrevoj' 
oviiTTafltjaai  raig  anOtvetaig  ijiioit',  ntnunanutvov 
y.axu  navra."  Also  Charlotte  Corday,  in  a letter 
written  on  the  eve  of  her  execution  and  published  by 
Lamartine  in  his  Uistoire  des  Girondins,  Liv.  44.  ch.  VIII: 
“Les  prisonniers  de  la  Conciergerie , loin  de  m’injuricr 
comme  le  people  dans  les  rues,  ont  Pair  de  me  plaindrc. 
Le  malheur  rend  compatissant.  C’est  ma  derniere  re- 
flexion. 
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640. 

MUNERA  LAETITIAMyUE  DEI 


The  sense  of  this  line  (as  of  538,  564  and,  I believe, 
of  all  those  which  Virgil  has  left  incomplete)  is  perfect, 
although  the  verse  is  not;  minera  laetitiamoue  dei,  i.  e. 
Munera  laeta  Dei;  Ihe  particular  god  intended  being 
sufficiently  indicated,  ("«>-by  the  word  ‘laetitia’  (see 
‘laetitiao  Bacchus  dator’,  v.  738.  Jiovx'aov  yctvoc, 
Eurip.  Cyct.  V.  414;  fioT{tvog  yavog,  Eurip.  Bacchid. 
V.  261  and  3S2;  oin  .imvvoog  dwx  avd'naai  yaoiia, 
Hesiod,  Shield  of  Hercules,  r.  400) ; and  (b)  by  the 
obvious  necessity  (observed  by  La  Cerda  and  others) 
that  wine  should  form  a part  of  Dido’s  presents. 

I therefore  adhere,  with  Forbiger,  to  the  ordinary 
reading,  and  reject  with  him  , as  affording  a much  in- 
ferior sense,  the  reading  ‘dii’,  proposed  by  A.  Gellius, 
and  adopted  by  Heyne,  Brunck,  Jahn,  Wagner,  and 
Thiel.  Compare  En.  IX.  337,  where  Virgil  again  applies 
to  Bacchus  the  term  ‘Deus’  without  any  distinguishing 
adjunct:  “Membra  Deo  victus;"  also,  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
IJ.  So,  where  there  is  a similar  application  of  the  term 
‘Dens',  without  distinguishing  adjunct,  to  Phoebus; 

— “cera  Deo  propiore  liquescit;”  also,  En.  HI.  177: 

— “munera  libo  Intemerata  focis,”  where  ‘munera  inte- 
merata  ’ is  the  poetic  equivalent  (or  merum  rinum;  also, 
Georg.  III.  526:  “Bacchi  Munera;”  but,  above  all,  the 
identical  e.vpression  of  our  text  in  the  Letter  of  Crates 
to  Lysis  preserved  in  the  Epistolae  Mut.  Graecan.  Aurel. 
Allobr.  1606.  Fol.:  “Oiuog  uv  voie  dmoov  rov  Btov 
(vinum  sciz.)  azi/tagovn  tig  y.fXj.uh]v  noi  yevtjvai.” 

I have  myself  personally  ascertained  that  dei  is  the 
reading  of  Ihe  Gudian,  of  Ihe  Kloster-Neiiburg  MS.,  of  two 
MSS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Librarj'  (the  Petrarchian,  and 
No.  79),  of  three  in  the  Munich  Library  (Nos.  18059, 21502, 
and  305)  and  of  the  six  principal  in  the  Vienna  I.ibrary 
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(Nos.  113.  115.  117.  11b.  120.  121),  of  the  two  Leipzip:. 
.iihI  of  the  Dresden.  I have  also  found  it  in  both  the 
lleinsii.  It  is  also,  as  appears  from  Foppini,  llie  reading 
of  the  Medicean,  in  wliich,  however,  the  reading  has 
been  originally  ‘Dc'.  the  final  ‘i’  having  been  afler- 
wards  added  in  red  ink.  Finally,  in  support  of  this 
reading  we  have  the  weighty  testimony  of  Pierius : “Litem 
ego  qiioqiie  snh  judice  relicturus  erain,  nisi  exeinplaria 
fere  omnia  vetustiora  reelamassent,  dei  legenduin  esse 
uttestantiu." 


G41. 

ItEG.VU  SPLE.MlIDA  LVNU 

INSTROITUR 


The  Structure  is  ‘splendida  regali  luxu’,  not ‘inslruitur 
rcpili  Iiixn’;  as  in  vers.  475,  ‘eruentus  mulla  caede', 
not  ‘vaslabal  miilta  caede’.  See  also  Comment  on 
“dirae  ferro  ct  compagibus  arctis,"  v.  2'JT. 


662. 

cupino 


It  is  only,  as  apjicars  from  Claudian’s  beautiful  Epi- 
thalamium  of  Honorius  and  Maria  (v.  IS'),  in  accordance 
with  the  strictest  mythological  etiquette,  that  the  son 
of  Venus,  the  great  God  of  Love,  himself  (“qu.anlus 
Deus",  V.  723),  should  be  employed  for  the  ruin  of  Dido: 
“Millo  phnrelrati  ludunt  in  margine  fratres. 

Ore  pares,  siniiUs  habitu,  gent  mollis  Aniorum. 
llosNymplispariiint;  ilium  (sciz.Cupidincm)  Venus aurea solum 
Edidit.  Illc  Dcos  caclumquc  ct  sidcra  corau 
Temperat,  cl  suniinos  dignalur  figerc  regus; 

Hi  plcbcm  feriunl.” 


Die,; 
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66:i. 

DOMSOUE  fTRKNTEM 

I.NCEMiAT  UEGIXAJl  ATQUE  OSSIBUS  LMPLICET  ICNEM 

and  71G. 

PRAECIPUE  INFEUX  PESTI  DEVOTA  FUTERAE 
EXPt.ERI  .MEXTEM  XEQUIT  ARDESCITOUE  TIENDO 
PHOEXISSA  ET  PARITER  PIERO  DOXlSgEE  ilOVETUR 


fliere  was  perhaps  nlorc  meaning  in  Eneas’s  presenls 
than  may  a|ipcar  al  first  sight  to  the  reader.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  double  crown  was  peculiarly 
the  bride’s  crown ; compare  Turneb.  Advers.  XXIX.  4, 
and  (quoted  there  from  Donatus)  Valerius’s  ‘‘Ipsa  suam 
duplicem  Cytherca  coronam;"  also  Gesner  in  voce  ‘vitta’. 
It  is  certain  loo  that  the  salTron  color  was  sacred  to 
Hymen,  and  the  saffron  colored  veil  peculiarly  the 
bride’s  veil; 

“Pars  infecia  croco  vclaniina  lulca  Serum 
Panditc,  Sidoiiiasque  solo  prosternite  veslcs.” 

Claci).  Epith.  Honor,  et  .Var.  211. 

See  also  Catull.  in  Xupl.  JuUae  et  Manlii,  Ovid,  Martial, 
Festus,  and  numerous  other  writers.  Also  Claudian,  of 
Proserpine’s  putting  on  a garland  of  flowers: 

“Nunc  social  (lores,  scseque  ignara  coronal, 

.Augurium  fatale  tori.” 

De  Rapt.  Pros.  II.  140. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  suitable  for  Venus’s 
purpose,  or  more  likely  to  produce  the  effects  described 
in  the  text,  than  such  suggestive  presents  conveyed 
from  Eneas  to  Dido  by  the  hands  of  Love  himself. 
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6G6. 

ET  StU  NOCTEM  CURA  REU  RSAT 


Not,  as  erroneously  understood  by  Wordsworth, 

"The  calm  of  night  is  powerless  to  remove 
These  c-ares," 

but  hei'  cares,  however  they  may  have  been  dissipated 
by  the  light  and  cheerfulness  of  the  day,  return  (as 
usually  hapiieiis  with  persons  whose  minds  are  un- 
easy) with  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  returning  night, 
and  prevent  her  from  sleeping.  Compare: 

"Quos  Jam  mcnic  dies,  quam  saeva  insomnia  cutis 
Prospicio.” 

Val.  Flacc.  I.  329. 

“Talia  dicenli  curariim  maxima  nutrix 
N 0 X inlervenil.” 

Ovm.  Met.  VUI.  81. 


“Noxque  ruit,  soli  veniens  non  mitis  amanti. 

Ergo  ubi,  cunctalis  extremo  in  limine  plantis, 

Coiitigit  aegra  toros,  cl  mens  incensa  (enebris, 

Vertcre  tunc  varies  per  longa  insomnia  questus, 

Nec  pereat  quo  scire  modo.” 

Vai.  Fuicc.  VII.  3.  (of  Medea;) 


and  above  all  Virgil  himself,  En.  IV.  529: 

"At  non  infelix  animi  Pboenissa,  nec  unquam  . . 
Solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aul  pectore  noclem 
Accipit:  ingeminanl  curae.”  ' 


668. 


d l.'K’O's 


iJsxi  a),  UK:  -■ 

NAT£  MEAE  VlilES  MEA  MAGNA  POTENTIA  SOLUS  , j 
NATE  PATRIS  SUMMI  gni  TELA  TYPHOEA  TESINIS  *' 


Wagner,  following  N.  Heinsius,  and  followed  by  For- 
biger  and  Ladewig,  has  removed  from  the  Heynian 
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texl  the  comma  placed  between  potentia  and  solos, 
and  connects  the  two  words  together  so  as  to  obtain 
the  following  sense:  “Quanlunivis  niagna  habeatur  vis 
ac  potentia  mea,  lamen  luo  solius  nomine  nilitur;  nulla 
est  sine  le.”  I not  merely  replace  the  pause,  but  use 
a semicolon  instead  of  a comma  in  order  to  separate 
the  two  words  more  completely; 

First  and  chiefly,  because  I think  we  thus  obtain 
a better  sense;  son,  who  alosf.  settest  at  nought  the 
supreme  Father’s  weapons  Typhoean. 

Secondly,  because  solos  is  weak  coming  in  at  the 
end  of  a \"erse  and  sentence,  to  which  it  seems  tacked 
like  an  after-thought,  while  it  is  extremely  strong  and 
emphatic,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a new  sen- 
tence, and  prefixed  to  an  entire  verse. 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  so  separated  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  connected  with  the  sueceeding,  sentence 
by  the  actual  punctuation  both  of  the  Medicean  and 
the  Vatic.  Fragment;  see  Foggini  and  Bollari. 

Fourthly , because  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  punctuation  known  to  Servius,  whose  words  are 
these:  “solus,  nate;  id  est,  qui  solus  contemnis  Jovis 
fulmina,  quie  diis  cmteris  solent  esse  terrori.’’ 

For  all  these  reasons  I join  Daniel  Heinsius,  Bur- 
mann,  Fabricius,  the  Baskerville  text  and  Alfleri,  in 
separating  solus  from  the  preceding,  and  attaching  it 
to  the  succeeding,  clause.  It  was,  I have  no  doubt,  the 
weight  of  the  authority  of  the  Gudian,  in  which,  as  I 
have  ascertained  by  personal  examination , there  is  a 
semicolon  placed  after  solus,  and  no  pause  at  all 
between  solus  and  potentia,  which  induced  N.  Heinsius 
to  separate  solus  from  the  succeeding  context,  and 
connect  it  with  the  preceding. 

Nate  me*  vires  <fec.  — Compare  Venus’s  similar  per- 
suasion of  Cupid  to  wound  Medea  with  the  love  of 
Jason:  “ Ei  d aye  fiot  JiQotpQmv”  &c.  — Apollon. 
Rhod.  III.  131.  See  also  (in  Gorius,  Mus.  florent. 

21 
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Ton.  II.  Tab.  Fig.  /.>  a representation,  taken  nx>ni 
a gem,  of  Cupid  breaking  Jupiter’s  thunder-bolts  across 
his  knee. 

697. 

I'Bl  MOLLIS  AMARACUS  ILLCM 
FLOniBL'S  F.T  DULCl  ASPIRANS  COMPLECTlTUn  UMBRA 

: t1  ■ 

Amaraojs,  — Specially  selecled  by  the  poet  as  sacred 
to  Hymen.  See  Calull.''<n  Xupt.  Julia:  et  A^ftnlii^  v,  6: 
‘•Ciiijfe  (Hymen  sciz.)  tempora  floribus 
Suaveolentis  ainaraci.” 

■‘"•1  .fi)*"  : 

bltA 

.L  ^.t 

701.  -ta 

CCM  VF.MT  AIL.AEIS  JAM  SE  REGINA  feCPERBIS  ' ” <'* 

AUREA  COMI-OSOIT  SPONDA  MEDIAMOCE  LOCAVIT 


Aclaeis.  — “Sunt  vestes  siragulae,  spondne  ct  toro  in- 
jeclae.’’  — Hevne,  approved  by  Ladewig.  1 think  rather 
(Willi  La  Cerda  and  Alcialus,  Parerg.  XII.  IG)  hangings 
over  head;  both  because  1 find  no  inslaMce  of  ^aulaea’ 
used  in  the  sense  thus  assigned  to  it  by  Heyne,  and 
because  otherwise  the  queen  were  not  ’SBlIicteiitly 
distinguished  (Vom  the  guests,  who  are  described  ftb. 
704.  712)  as  reclining  on  cushions  ornamented  with 
crimson  embroidery.  f • I 

€0MP0SmT.  — Settled  herself  in  a becoming  positien, 
and  a^fusfed  her  dress.  Compare:  “Idem,  quum  Graeco 
pallio  amiclus  inlrassel  (carent  cnim  logae  jure,  quibus 
aqwa  el  igni  interdictum  esl),  pnstquani  se  composuit, 
circumspexilqne  habitum  suum.’’  Plin.  T^isl.  If'.  It. 

“Leviter  consurgendum,  turn  in  componenda  toga 

pantium  esl  commorandum.”  Oi'inct.  II.  3.  156. 
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Mediam  locavit.  — To  avoid  loo  great  minuteness 
our  author  stales  merely  that  Dido  placed  herself  mediam, 
i.  e.  on  the  middle  ‘lectus’  (corresponding  exactly  to 
our  head  of  the  table),  but  as  there  was  a middle  place, 
as  well  as  side  places,  on  the  middle  ‘lectus’,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  Dido  occu|>icd,  not  only  the  middle 
‘lectus’,  but  the  middle  place  of  the  middle  ‘lectus’, 

As  it  appears  clearly  from  the  separate  entrances 
(v.  703  and  71 JJ  and  separate  applauses  ('d.  751)  of 
the  Trcjans  and  Tyrians,  that  the  two  parties  sat,  to 
a certain  degree,  se(>arale  and  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  as  we  have  just  seen  that  Dido  occupied  the  centre 
place  of  the  ‘medius  lectus’  (i.  e.  the  centre  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table),  it  follows  almost  cerLiinly  that 
her  guests,  the  Trojans,  occupied  the  ‘inius  lectus’, 
i.  e,  that  side  of  the  length  of  the  table  which  was  on 
her  right  hand,  while  her  own  people,  Uie  Tyrians, 
occupied  the  (opposite)  ‘suramus  lectus’,  or  that  side 
of  the  length  of  the  table  which  was  on  her  left.  Also 
tlial  Eneas  and  the  simulated  Ascanius  were  placed  on 
Dido's  right  on  the  second  seal  of  the  ‘medius  lectus’, 
at  the  head  of  the  (able,  having  Dido  on  their  left  hand, 
and  on  their  right  the  right  hand  comer  of  the  table, 
and  then  all  along  the  right  side  of  the  table  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Trojan  party.  The  principal  Tyrian 
nobles  would  naturally  occupy  the  corresponding  place 
on  Dido’s  left.  For  a plan  of  the  Triclinium  see  Doe- 
ring ad  Hor.  Sat.  II.  S.  See  also  Le  Palais  de  Scaurus 
XIX,  and  Plul.  Symp.  VIII.  7. 

As  usual  in  Virgil’s  sentences,  the  Drsl  placed  verb 
comes  last  in  the  order  of  time:  ‘mediam  locavit,  et 
sese  composuit'.  i 
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707. 

OmilNE  LONGO 


In  all  the  MSS.  wliich  I have  inyselT  personally  exa- 
mined respecting  this  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian,  the  Pe- 
Irarchian,  the  Kloster-Neulmrg,  the  Dresden,  the  two 
Leipzig,  and  Nos.  113.  115.  116  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Vienna,  I have  found  the  reading  to  he  lonco.  Longo 
is,  besides,  the  only  reading  recognised  eitlier  by  Ser- 
vius  or  Donatus,  and  is  moreover,  if  Foggini  is  to  be 
relied  on , the  reading  of  the  Medicean.  I find  losgo 
also  in  the  younger  Ileinsius,  although  in  his  note  (see 
Btirmann)  he  informs  us  that  the  authority  of  Charisius 
inclines  him  in  favor  of  ‘Ion gam',  contrary  to  all  his 
MSS.  In  the  elder  Heinsius  I find  ‘longain’,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Wagner,  who,  although  accustomed 
to  hold  himself  bound  by  the  single  unsupported  au- 
thority of  the  Medicean,  has  on  the  present  occasion 
most  unaccountably  and,  as  it  were,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  showing  his  independence,  rebelled  against 
that  authority  where  it  is  (with  one  solitary  and  very 
doubtful  exception)  backed  by  the  entire  host  of  Vir- 
gilian  MSS. 


70'J. 

PARES  AETATE  MINISTRl 


rt( 

It  is  neither  indifferently  nor  accidentally  - that  Virgil 
assigns  to  Dido  a number  of  attendants  all  of  one  age. 
It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Tacitus  fAn- 
nal.  AV.  69)  that  etiquette  did  not  permit  persons  of 
private  rank  to  be  waited  on  by  such  attendants:  “Ju- 
belque  praevenire  conalus  consulis;  occupare  velul 
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arceni  ejus;  oppriniere  deleclam  jiivenluletn;  quia 
Vestinus  imminentes  foro  aedes,  decoraque  servilia  el 
pari  aelate  habebat.” 


721. 

ilAEC  OtULIS  HAEC  PECTOHE  TOTO 
UAERET  F.T  INTERDUM  CREMIO  FOVET  INSCIA  DIDO 
• INSIDEAT  Ol'ANTUS  MISERAE  DEUS 


' That  the  word  dido,  after  regisam  and  iiaec,  is  clumsy, 
and  hath  a bad  effect,  will  be  acknowled;jed  I believe 
by  every  poet.  I should  rather  thus:  Inscia  quaiUus, 
Insideat  quanlus  mi.serae  Deus."  — Jortin,  I'hilol.  Tracts. 

On  the  contrary,  the  insertion  ofDido’s  name  in  this 
position  not  only  gives  additional  pathos  to  the  passage, 
but  is  according  to  Virgil’s  manner: 

— “Donee  regina  sacerdos 
Marte  gravis  geminam  parlu  dabil  Ilia  prolem.” 

En.  I.  277. 

“Olios  hominum  ex  facie  dca  saeva  polentibus  herhis 
Iiidiierat  Circe  in  vultus  ac  terga  fcrariiin.” 

En.  VU.  19. 

See  also  En.  I.  500  and  695;  II.  403;  also  the  se- 
paration of  ‘Delius’  from  ‘Apollo’  (En.  III.  162);  of 
‘llhacus’  from ‘Ulysses  ’ (III.  628);  of‘Satumia’  from 
‘Jovis  conjux’  (IV.  91);  of  ‘Deus’  from  ‘Soinnus’ 
(V.  841  )\  and  the  junction  of  the  separated  appella- 
tives with  separate  verbs.  The  proposed  repetition  of 
pOANTus  would  have  only  operated  to  withdraw  the 
attention  from  the  principal  personage,  for  the  purpose 
of  flxing  it  on  one  which  performs  only  a secondary 
part. 

Akin  to  this  criticism  of  the  learned  Jortin  on  inscia 
dido  is  that  of  Sleevens,  the  celebrated  editor  of  Shake- 
speare, on  ‘ 
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“At  Venn$  ohscuro  gr*dicnle»  acre  aepsit, 
iiiullu  nebulae  circiun  dea  fudit  amictu.” 

An.  I.  413  : 

“Had  Virgil  lived  lo  have  revised  his  Eneid,  he  would 
hardly  have  permillcd  both  of  these  lines  to  have  re- 
mained in  his  (ext.  The  awkward  repetition  of  the 
nominative  case  in  (he  second  of  them  seems  to  decide 
very  strongly  agminsi  it."  — Steevens’s  Shakespeare, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  IV.  sc.  1,  note.  Hard  indeed 
is  the  destiny  of  authors!  transcendent  excellence, 
clearness,  and  beauty  of  style  are  as  surely  accounted 
awkwardness,  clumsiness,  and  error,  by  the  Judges 
who  sit  on  our  critical  bench,  as,  two  centuries  ago, 
superior  |ihysical  knowledge,  or  even  singular  blaine- 
lessness  of  life,  was  received  in  our  criminal  courts 
as  proof  incontrovertible  of  communication  with'^’the 
Father  of  evil. 


740. 

nixrr  et  in  .mexsam  laticum  libavit  honorem 


It  is  remarkable  that,  although  in  mensam  is  the  reading 
of  tlie  Medicean,  and  the  only  reading  recognised 
either  by  Servius  or  Donatus,  yet  in  the  only 
three  MSS.  which  I have  myself  personally  examined, 
viz.  the  two  Leijizig  and  (he  Dresden,  ns  well  as  in  the 
Modena  Fid.  of  1475,  I have  found  ‘immensum’,  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  of  which  reading  we  have  further 
the  testimony  of  Pierius:  “In  oblongo  codice,  quern 
Pomponii  Laeli  delicias  fuisse  dicunt,  ‘Immensum’ 
legitur;  idem  in  Longobardico  et  .aliquot  aliis  perve- 
tustis."  Maittaire  informs  us  that  the  Venice  Ed.  of 
1472  rends  ‘immensum  Inticis’.  and  the  Milan  of 
1474,  ‘immensarn  laticum’.  The  rending  ‘ i ni  m en- 
s u m ' no  doubt  arose  from  the  accidental  corruption 
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of  n«  MEKSAH  into  ‘i  in  me  ns  am',  ami  the  snhsequent 
ifllenlionul  ch«n;;e  of  the  latter  into  ‘iinmensum',  in 
order  to  make  it  agree  with  honorem. 


744. 

C1TH.UI.\  CRJJIITUS  lOPAS 
PKKSO.NAT  AURATA  IlOCfIT  DUAE  MAXIML'S  ATLAS 
me  CANIT  EnUANTE.M  LUXAM  SOUSOUE  LABORES 


Although  the  Medicean  reads  ‘<)uenr  (which  has  lieen 
adopted  by  Nich.  Heinsius,  Jahn  and  Wakefield),  I think 
Virgil  must  have  written  qoae,  first  and  principally  for 
the  reason  assigned  by  Wagner,  “Sed  ilia  iopas  cithara 
PERSONAT  flagitant  accusativuni  ohjecti:  ea,  quae  docuit.” 
Secondly,  because  from  Picrius's  words,  “In  Romano 
Codice,  et  quihusdain  aliis  legere  est  ‘docuit  quein 
maximus  atlans’,”  the  plain  conclusion  is  that  the 
majority  of  Pierius's  MSS.  read  obae.  Thirdly,  because 
Donatus  gives  us  the  express  gloss,  “Non  turpia  aut  ob- 
scoena.  sed  venienlia  ex  philosophiac  fonte,  quae  docueral 
Atlas  maximus.’’  Fourthly,  because  1 find  ocae  in  the 
Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  and  Maittaire  testifies  that  ooae 
is  the  reading  both  of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  the 
Milan  Ed.  of  1474.  1 have  myself  personally  consul- 

ted only  three  MSS.,  viz.  Leipzig  35,  Leipzig  36,  and 
the  Dresden.  In  the  first  I have  found  ouae,  in  the 
second  q.  and  in  the  third  ‘quern’. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
I prefer  the  much  calumniated  Daniel  Heinsius  (who 
lierc  reads  ooae)  to  the  soareely  less  overrated  Nicholas. 
See  Prefatory  Remarks. 

Hic  CASiT  erraatew  lunam  *c.  — The  calm  and 
philosophical  subject  of  lopas’s  song  contrasts  finely 
with  the  subsequent  romantic  and  exciting  narrative 
of  Eneas.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  Virgil 
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lias  improved  upon  his  inaslcr,  who,  making  liis 
minstrel  sing,  and  his  hero  tell,  similarly  rumanlic 
stories,  loses  the  advunlage  of  coiUrasL  See  ddyss. 
Books  nil.  IX. 

SoLisouE  LABORES.  — “Defcctus  solis."  — Heyne, 
and  so  'Wagner  ad  Georg.  II.  478.  1 think  not,  but 
simply  the  foils  (diurnal  and  annual  revolutions)  of  the 
sun;  for  we  have  in  Silius  lUilicus,  XIV.  348: 

— “Atcjiie  una  pelagi  lunaeqiie  laborcs,”’ 
where  the  adjoined  ‘pelagi’  shews  that  ‘laborcs’  cannot 
by  possibility  mean  eclipses  or  any  thing  else  but 
toils.  Erraktem  LfNAM  SOLISQUE  LABORER , i.  e.  lahores 
errantis  lunae  et  solis. 


749. 

OLID  TANTLM  OCEANO  PROPERENT  SB  TINOERE  SOLES 
IIIBKRXI  VEL  OLAE  TARIHS  MORA  XfKT^IBUS  OBKTET 
IXCEMtXAKT  PLAtISLM  T\  RII  TROESOLE  SEOLUNTUR 

J 

“Tardis,  non  longis,  sed  aeslivis,  i.  e.  larde  venien- 
libus."  — Servius. 

“Cur  dieruni  spatia  decrescani  ac  crescanl  per  diversas 
anni  vices.”  — Heyne. 

“Cur  aestale  breviores  sinl  nodes.”  — Wagner. 

— “What  cause  delays 

The  summer  nights,  and  shortens  winter  days.” 

Dbydex. 

Before  I accept  this  interpretation,  I beg  to  be  in- 
formed where  in  the  whole  passage  there  is  any  men- 
tion of  summer,  or  of  any  season  ejtcept  winter.  .• 
If  1 am  told  in  reply  that  there  is  indeed  no  direct  men- 
tion of  summer,  but  that  summer  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  expression  tardjs  noctibus,  which  can  only 
mean  slowly  coming  on,  or  late,  flights,  1 ask  again  why 
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may  not  taruis  noctibus  (as  in  Ovid , Ep.  ex  Pont.  II. 
4.  25: 

“Lonra  dies  tUius  brumali  sidcrc,  noxque 
Tardier  hiberna  solslilialis  erit;") 
mean  the  slowly  moving,  slowly  departing,  nights  of 
the  just  mentioned  winter,  and  whether  it  is  not  much 
more  simple  and  natural,  and  accordant  with  the  usual 
Virgilian  construction,  to  refer  these  words  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  sentence  of  which  they  form  a part,  than 
to  suppose,  and  bring  from  a distance,  a subject  to 
which  to  refer  them?  But  then  lam  asked.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  obstet?  can  it  mean  any  thing  else  than 
impediment  to  the  coming  on  of  the  nights  in  summer? 
Certainly,  and  much  more  simply,  impediment  to  the 
departure  or  setting,  or  plunging  in  ocean,  of  the  nights 
of  winter;  the  hiatus  after  the  word  being  supplied 
(like  the  subject  of  tardis  noctibos)  from  the  former 
part  of  the  sentence,  thus;  obstet  — quominus  eae 
quoque,  praecipitantes  caelo  (compare  En.  II.  8),  se 
tingant  oceano.  We  have  thus  this  plain  and  connected 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage:  Why  Ote  winter  suns 
are  in  such  haste,  and  the  winter  nights  so  slow, 
to  plunge  into  the  ocean,  or  in  plain  prose,  why 
the  winter  days  are  so  short  and  the  winter  nights  so 
long:  NOCTiBi's  being  opposed  to  soles,  tardis  to  pro- 
PERERT,  and  TiNGERE  ocEANO  and  HiBERNi  commoH  (accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  Virgil  and  the  best  Latin  writers)  to 
both  clauses  of  the  sentence.  The  ancients,  and  particularly 
the  poets,  always  pictured  the  night  as  following  the 
course  of  the  sun  -or  day;  rising  like  him  out  of 
the  ocean  in  the  east,  En.  II.  250,  traversing  like  him 
the  whole  sky,  En.  V.835,  and  setting  like  him  in  the 
ocean  in  the  west,  En.  II.  8.  Compare  Comments  En. 
II.  250 ; IV.  246.  Also: 
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“Dum  loquor,  Hesperio  posilas  in  liltore  melas 
Humida  nox  teUgit." 

OvD,  Metam.  II.  142; 

and: 

“Sed  cur  repente  noctis  aestivae  vices 
Hibenia  longa  spalia  producunt  mora? 

Aut  quid  cadeiitvs  delinet  Stellas  polo  7 
Phocbum  moraniur:  redde  jam  mundo  diem.” 

Seseca,  Ayam.  53 ; 

and : 

“Oscula  cong-erimus  propcrala,  sine  ordine,  raplim; 

Et  querimiir  parvas  noctibus  esse  moras.” 

OviB,  Heroid.  XVIII.  113; 

and  exactly  parallel  lo  our  text: 

“Propterea  nodes  hibemo  tempore  lonpac 
Cessant,  dum  venial  radiatum  insigne  diei.” 

Lucret.  V.  G98; 

and: 

— "Bruniamquc  morantcm 

Noctibus”  — 

Ausos.  Precal.  Cons.  Design,  v.  49. 
Ingeminant  pladsdm.  — Simply,  repeat  applause  — 
applaud,  and  then  applaud  again.  Compare  Ovid 
(Metam.  III.  36Sj,  of  Echo: 

— “Tamen  hacc  in  fine  loquendi 
Ingeminat  voces,  auditaque  verba  rcportat." 

The  applause  is  begun  by  the  Tyrians,  and  only  taken 
up  by  the  Trojans,  the  Tyrians  being  at  home  and 
the  Trojans  their  guests,  and  it  being  customary  in 
enterlainmtints  (as  appears  from  Petron.  P.  124:  “Damus 
omnes  plausutn  a familia  inceplutp”)  that  the  applause 
should  be  commenced  by  the  household.  See  Comm, 
vers.  701. 
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756. 

NCNC  QD.41STUS  ACIIII.LES 


“Qiiam  inagniis  corporis  viribus  el  animi  virlute.”  — 
Heyne.  1 think,  nol;  because  such  a question  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  other  questions  asked  Ijy  Dido, 
all  of  which  concerned  particularities  about  which  a 
woman  was  likely  to  be  curious,  and  which  were  ca- 
pable of  being  answered  in  a few  words,  whereas  the 
question,  “quani  magnus  Achilles  corporis  viribus  el 
animi  virlute?”  was  too  comprehensive  to  be  answ’ered 
in  less  than  an  Achilleis.  The  question,  I think,  relates 
solely  to  the  great  stature  for  which  Achilles  was 
remarkable;  see  Lycophron  (Cassandra,  v.  860): 

'‘^IhrOftv  luv  uvaixrix^'v  Aiunov 
7\'ru  Hu’iov 

and  Philoslralus  in  J/eroicis:  “v7itQ(pvrig  de  to  ato/m 
TtpaivTTo,  aii^rjd-ug  r«  (>aov  ly  va  noog  xaig  nrjyaig 
devdott"  quoted  by  Meursius  ad  Lycophron  Cassandr., 
Oper.  Tom.  V.  Col.  990.  Also  Quintus  Calaber  (III.  60) 
describing  Achilles  wounded  by  Apollo: 

"Sli  u()'  (ifij,  xai  «(Vco,'  ofiov  vttftfaair 
//{()«  <5’  laaa/in’o^-,  axvyf^or  Pilifirov, 

Jiiu  t &ouig  ocrijirt  x«r«  a<fi’i/oy.  aiifia  d'  ariai 
thaur  vno  XQitSiijr.  o 6’  antQantt'  i,ur» 

Also  the  account  given  by  the  same  author  (III.  709)  ■ 
of  the  vastness  of  the  funeral  pyre  required  to  burn 
the  corpse  of  Achilles.  Also  Horat.  Carm.  IV.  6.  9: 

“llle  (Achilles  sciz.),  mordaci  velul  icla  fcrro 
Pinas,  aut  impulsa  cuprcssus  Euro, 

Procidit  late,  posuitquc  collum  in 
Pulvcre  Teucro.” 

So  understood  the  question  is  in  the  most  i>erfecl 
harmony  with  the  context. 
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Compare  Valor.  Klacc.  V.  209: 

— “Oiiam  tuag:nus  Enipeus 

£t  pater  aurato  quaiilus  jacet  Inavlius  aiilro;’’ 

also  En.  II.  502: 

— “Confessa  dcam,  qualiaquc  vidcri 
Caelicolis  ct  quaula  sold;” 

also  Prop.  II.  7.  51 : 

— “El  tanti  corpus  Achillei, 
Maximaque  in  parva  sustiilU  ossa  nianii; 

also  Polyphemus  recommending  himseir  to  Galalea: 
“Aspicc,  siiu  quautus.  Non  cat  hoc  corporc  major 
Jupiter  ill  caclo." 

Ovu),  ilelam.  XIII.  SIS; 

also  “Tanlus  in  arma  italcl,"  En.  XI.  644. 
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II. 


1. 

CONTICUERE  OMNES  INTENTIQUE  OflA  TENEDANT 


— “Sieh,  wie  rail  laiisclicndem  Mund 
Und  well  gcoffuetem  Auge  die  HOrcr  nllc  passen.  *’ 

WiELAND.  Oberon  I.  8. 


3. 

INFANDUM  REGINA  JIBES  RENOVARE  ROLOREM 


— “Immania  vulnera,  rector 
Inlegrare  jubcs.  Furias,  el  Lemiion,  et  arclis 
Aima  inserta  toris  debellalosque  pudendo 
Ease  mares.  ” 

STAT.  Theh.  V.  20. 

Dante's  charming:  lines,  — 

— “Nessun  magglor  dolorc, 

Clie  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nclla  miseria.  e cio  sa  ’I  luo  dottore^ 

Ma  8*  a conoscer  la  prima  radice 
Del  nostro  amor  tii  hai  cotanlo  alfeito, 

Faro  come  colui  c)»e  piange  e dice.  ’* 

Inferno,  V.  121. 

are  a translation  of,  and,  if  1 may  venture  so  to  say, 
an  improvement  on,  the  introductory  verses  of  the  Se- 
cond Book  of  the  Eneis.  The  poet,  who  imagines  him- 
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self  visiting  the  infernal  regions  in  the  company,  and, 
under  the  guidance,  of  the  shade  of  Virgil,  meets  Fran- 
cesca di  Rimini,  and  iiupures  of  her  in  terms  parallel  to 
Dido’s  inquiry  of  Eneas,  (1.  757.)  — 

Ma  diiiimi;  al  tempo  do'  doici  sospirit 
A chc,  c come  conccdettc  amore, 

Che  coQOSceslc  i dubbiosi  desiri?’* 

To  which  he  replies  in  the  above-quoted  lines,  “Ncssun 

maggior  dolore,  E cio  sa  ’1  tuo  dottore. 

’L  tuo  dottore,  viz.  Virgil,  who  was  standing  by  at 
the  very  moment  in  the  capacity  of  Dante’s  guide  and 
instructor,  and  who  knew  well  how  great  a pain  it  is  to 
remember  in  affliction  times  of  past  prosperity,  having 
himself  so  pathetically  expressed  that  sentiment  in  his 
famous  commencement  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Eneis, 
iNFANiicM  BEGiN.v  JUHEs  &c.  Fi’aiicesca  then  proceeds, 
almost  in  the  identical  terms  of  Eneas’s  reply  to  Dido,  — 

“ Ma  s'  a coiiosi'ur  la  jiriiua  radicc 
T)i;l  nosuo  amor  In  liai  cotaulo  atfi'llo, 

(Sed  si  lantns  amor  casus  oognosme  nostros.  ,tc.) 

Karii  come  colui  clic  piange  e dice. " 

1 will  do  as  Eneas  did,  and  weeping  tell  you  the  whole 

story:  (Quis  talia  fando  temperet  a lacrymis luci- 

piam.)  It  seems  unaccountable  that  the  plain  reference  to 
Virgil’s  shade  in  the  words  “e  cio  sa  ’I  tuo  dottore,” 
(see  no  less  th.-in  two  ajiplications  of  the  term  dottore 
to  Virgil  in  the  21st  Canto  of  the  Purgatory;  and  com- 
pare the  exactly  corresponding  reference  to  Cato  in  the 
exactly  corresponding  words,  “Come  sa  chi  per  lei  vita 
rifuita,”  1‘urgat.  1.  72.),  and  to  the  Virgilian  ixfa.xdum  re- 
GiNA  JUBES  <fcc.,  in  “Nessun  maggior  dolore,”  should  not 
have  been  perceived  by  Dante’s  commentators;  two  of 
the  best  of  whom  (Venturi  and  Biagioli)  understand 
tm  dottore"  to  mean  Boetius,  and  “ Aessun  maggior  do- 
lore" itc.,  to  be  a vci'silieation  of  a sentiment  which  they 
have  found  in  that  philosopher’s  treatise,  De  Comolatione 
riiilosophiae ; whilst  a third,  (Lombardi,)  although  cor- 
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^recHy  referring  “V  tuo  dottore"  to  Virgil’s  shade,  spoils 
the  wliole  passage  by  assigning  as  the  reason  of  Fran- 
cesca's special  apjieal  to  Virgil’s  shade,  to  conlirm  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment,  “Nessun  niaggior  dolorc,”  Ac., 
that  Virgil’s  shade  being,  as  well  as  herself,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  infernal  regions,  had  had  like  experience  with 
herself  of  the  truth  of  that  s(mtiment;  “Trovandosi  anch’ 
egli  (viz.  Virgilio)  nella  iniseria  dell’  infernale  carcere.” 
Beautiful  indeed  must  those  lines  be,  which,  even  thus 
distorted,  and  shorn  of  half  their  line  sense  and  excel- 
lence, have  yet  always  been,  and  still  are,  quoted  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  lines  of  that  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  stories  in  the  wonderful  svork  ofVirgil’s  greatest 
imitator  and  admirer. 

IxtANDiiJi.  — The  translators  (with  the  exception 
of  Ttryden  and  Sir  J.  Benliam,  who  never  even  so  much 
as  attempt  the  true  meaning  of  any  of  Virgil’s  words), 
agree  in  rendering  ixfaxdis,  ineffable,  thal  cannot  be 
told:  “untellybic”  (Bouglas);  “cannot  be  told”  (Sur- 
rey); “past  utterance  severe”  (Beresford);  “unaus- 
sprechlichen”  (Vos.s).  So  also  Forbiger,  in  his  note  on 
the  passage;  “(>«/  tanlus  est  ut  verbis  exprimi  non 
possit."  A very  slight  observation,  however,  of  Virgil’s 
use  of  the  word  in  other  places,  as  for  instiincc,  hn.  1. 
255;  II.  132;  1\'.  85.  and  (il3,  is  suflicient  to  show  that 
its  meaning  is  not  ineffable  or  that  cannot  be  told,  but 
primarily  (and  according  to  the  proper  force  of  the  par- 
ticiple in  dus\  that  should  not,  must  not  be  told,  and 
therefore,  secondarily,  horrible.  So  Bichardson,  in  his 
excellent  dictionary,  “Infandmis  [Lat.  Bifandus],  That 
ought  not  to  be  spoken;  too  dreadful  to  be  spoken.” 
And  such  is  Howell’s  use  of  the  word  (quoted  by  Ri- 
chardson): “This  infandoHs  custom  of  swearing,  1 ob- 

serve, reigns  in  England  lately,  more  than  any  where 
else.”  The  wide  difference  between  infandotts  and 
ineffable  will  be  manifest  on  the  substitution  of  ineffable 
for  infandous  in  this  sentence. 
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The  Spanish  and  Italian  translators  have  not  fallen  ^ 
into  this  error. 

“ La  liorribit;  hisloria  y el  dolor  iiifando. " 

Velasco. 

— “ Do^liusa  istoria, 

K d'aniara  c d'orribil  rimenibraiiia. " 

Caiio. 


5. 

quaeohe  irsE  MisEriiiiMA  vidi 


Ouaeoi'E  is  epe.vcgetic  and  limitative;  the  meaning  of 
Eneas  being,  not  tliat  he  will  describe  the  taking  of  Troy, 
ahd  tlic  miseries  ho  had  liimself  witnessed,  but  that  he 
will  describe  so  much  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  its  mi- 
series, as  ho  liad  himself  witnessed. 

The  view  thus  suggested  by  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  introductory  sentence,  is  conlirmed  by  the 
narrative  itself;  for  Eneas,  having  briefly  mentioned  the 
building  of  the  wooden  horso,  and  the  concealment  of 
the  Grecian  navy  at  Tenedos,  immediately  proceeds  to 
say,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  issued  out  of  the 
gates  rejoicing,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  departure 
of  the  Greeks  w'as  bruited  abroad;  that  he  saw  the  horso, 
and  was  present  at  the  argument  respecting  what  should 
be  done  with  it;  that  he  saw  I.aocoon  fling  his  spear 
against  it,  and  heard  it  sound  hollow;  that  his  attention 
was  drawn  off  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Sinon , of 
the  whole  of  whose  story  ho  was  an  ear- witness;  that 
ho  was  one  of  those  who  agreed  to  spare  Sinon’s  life; 
that  he  saw  the  two  serpents  come  across  the  sea,  and 
destroy  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons;  that  he  assisted  to 
break  down  the  wall  in  order  to  admit  the  horse  into 
the  city;  that  Hector  appeared  to  him  in  a dream,  and 
Informed  him  that  Uie  city  was  on  fire  and  could  not 
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be  saved,  — advised  him  to  fly,  and  commilted  the  Pe- 
nates to  his  chargel;  that  on  awaking:  he  saw,  from  the 
roof  of  the  house,  the  city  in  flames;  that,  flying  to 
arms,  he  met  Panthcus,  tlie  priest  of  Apollo,  escaping 
from  the  citadel,  with  his  gods’  images  and  the  other 
sacred  objects  of  liis  religion;  that  Pantheus  informed 
him  tlwt  armed  men  were  pouring  out  of  the  horse,  that 
Sinon  was  a traitor  and  had  fired  the  city,  and  that  the 
whole  Grecian  army  was  entering  at  the  gates;  that  he 
united  himself  with  a few  friends  whom  he  happened  to 
meet,  and  falling  in  with  Androgeos,  and  a party  of 
Greeks,  they  slew  them  every  one,  and  clothed  them- 
selves witli  their  spoils;  that,  thus  disguised,  they  fora 
while  carried  terror  and  death  everywhere,  but  at 
length,  in  attempting  to  rescue  Cassandra  from  a party 
who  were  dragging  her  from  the  temple,  were  discove- 
red to  be  Trojans,  and  attacked  by  the  Greeks,  while 
the  Trojans,  taking  them  for  Greeks,  overwhelmed  them  „ 
with  missiles  from  the  toj)  of  the  temple;  that,  the '' 
greater  number  of  his  party  having  thus  perished,  he 
with  the  small  remainder,  was  attracted  by  the  tumult 
to  Priam’s  palace,  from  the  roof  of  which  he  beheld  the 
door  forced,  the  building  set  on  fire,  the  women  and  the 
aged  king  driven  for  shelter  to  an  altar  in  <an  interior 
court,  and  the  king  himself  slain  at  the  alfar  in  the  blood 
of  his  son;  that,  his  companions  having  leaped  in  de- 
spair to  the  ground,  or  given- themselves  up  to  the  fla- 
mes, he  was  left  alone;  that,  descending  and  happening 
to  see  Helen  where  she  was  hiding,  he  was  about  to 
sacrifice  her  to  the  Manes  of  his  country,  when  his  arm 
was  stayed  by  Venus,  who  commanded  him  to  seek  out 
his  aged  parent  and  his  wife  and  child,  and  with  them 
fly  instantly  from  Troy;  and  who,  at  the  same  time 
taking  off  the  veil  which  clouded  his  mortal  vision, 
showed  him  the  gods  actively  and  personally  engaged  in 
the  destruction  of  the  city;  that,  having  returned  to  his 
father’s  house,  he  saw  Uie  encouniging  omens  of  a tongue 


II 

of  fire  on  tlie  head  of  lulus,  and  a star  shooting  in  the 
direction  of  Ida;  that  lie  escaped  out  of  tlie  city  hear- 
ing his  father  on  his  shouldci-s,  and  loading  lulus  hy  the 
hand;  that  Creusa,  following  behind,  was  lost  on  the 
road;  that,  returning  to  seek  hoi-,  he  found  liis  father’s 
house  tilled  with  Creeks,  and  on  lire;  that,  extending 
his  search  everywhere,  he  returned  to  the  citadel,  and 
saw  Phenix  and  Ulysses  guarding  captives  and  booty  in 
tlie  temple  of  Juno;  that  as  he  called  aloud  upon  Creusa 
through  the  streets  and  houses , her  shade  presented  it- 
self, and  informing  him  that  she  was  provided  for  by 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  enjoined  him  to  abandon  al^ 
search  for  her,  and  proceed  upon  Ids  divine  niission  to 
found  a new  empire  in  Hesperia,  where  another,  and  a 
royal,  spouse  awaited  him;  that  accordingly  he  returned 
to  the  place  where  he  had  concealed  his  father  and  son 
and  domestics,  and  found  there  a great  number  of  fugi- 
tives from  the  burning  city,  collected,  and  prepared  to 
share  his  fortunes;  and  tha't  vvith  them  and  his  father 
and  son,  he  bade  adieu,  for  ever -to  Troy,  and 'made  good 
his  retreat  to  the  mountains. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  is  a mere  per- 
sonal narrativ_c«of  one  of*the  principal  sufferers;  every 
circumstance  related ,» with  the  single  exception  of  the 
concealment  of*the  Grecian  fleet  at  Tenedos,  having  been 
■ witnessed  by  the.  relator,  or  heard  by  him  on  the  spot 
from  Pantheus  or  Siiiop.  This  is,  1 think,  a sufficient 
answer  to  those  critics  who  hftve  objecteil  to  Virgil’s  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  Tcoy,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
full,  complete;  and  sln^fi^gical  account  of  the  taking  of 
a ^jeat  city;  that  many^ciicunistances  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  Isippened,  and  which  indeed  must  have 
haiipcned  on  such  -air  occi^ion,  have  been  either  wholly 
omitted  or  left  tincNpljiiiieil;  and  that,  in  short.  Virgil,  in 
his  sccond  book  of  the  Eneh,  has  evinced  his  infinite 
, inferiority  m strategical  science  to  his  great  prototype 
..  and  master,  Homer.  Many  sueh  objections  have  been 
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ui^cd  from  time  to  time  Ijy  various  critics ; an<l,  amongst 
otlicrs,  by  a ccfel)rufed  personage,  whose  opinion  on  any 
mailer  connected  with  military  ladies  must  bo  received  * 
with  the 'greatest  deference',  1 mean  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon , whoso  observations  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found’ 
in  a volume  published  after  his  death  imder  the  follow- 
ing title:  Precis  des  Guerres  de  Cesar,  par  Napoleon: 
ecril  par  M.  Marchand,  a I’ile  Saitile  Helene,  sous  la 
dictee  de  I'Firaperenr;  suivi  de  plusieurs  fragmens  inedils. 
Paris,  1836.  1 vol.  Svo, 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a detailed  exami- 
Ijalion  or  refutaUon  of  all  Napoleon’s  objections,  (ab 
though  1 sliall 'probably  in  the  course  of  these  Comments 
have  occasion  to  refer  specially  to  more  than  one  of  them,) 
but  simply  to  slate  that  the  whole  of  his  critique  is  foun- 
ded on  the  assumption  that  Virgil  intended  to  give,  or 
ought  to  have  given,  such  a full  and  complete  account 
of  the  taking  of  Troy  ;is  was  given  by  Homer  of  the 
operations,  before  its  whllsj  siich  an  account  as  might 
have  been  given  by  a Ijjstorian,  or  laii  before  a direc- 
tory by  a commarider- in -chief.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
to  be  borne  carefully  in  mind,  that,  Homer’s  subject  being 
the  misfortunes  brought  by  the  wrath  of  Achilles  upon 
the  army  besieging  Troy,  that  poet  could  scarcely  have' 
given  loo  particular  or  strategical  an  account  of  all  that 
happened  before  the  Trojan  walls;  while,  Virgil's  subject 
being  the  adventures  and  fortunes  of  one  man,  (as  suffi- 
ciently evidenced  by  the  very  title  and  exordium  of  his 
work,)  the  taking  of  Troy  was  to  be  treated  of,  only  so 
far  as  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  that  hero. 
Virgil,  therefore,  with  his  usual  judgment,  introduces 
the  taking  of  Troy,  not  as  a part  of  the  action  of  his  , 
poem,  but  as  an  episode;  and,  still  more  effectually  to 
prevent  the  attention  from  being  loo  much  drawn  away 
from  his  hero,  and  loo  much  fixed  upon  that  great  and 
spirit-stirring  event,  puls  the  account  of  it  into  the  mouth 
of  the  hero  liimself,  whom,  with  the  most  wonderful  art. 
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he  represeiils  eillier  as  a speclalor  or  actor  in  so  many 
of  the  incidents  of  that  memorable  niglit,  that  on  the  one 
hand  the  account  of  those  incidents  is  the  history  of 
the  adventures  of  his  hero,  and  on  the  other,  the  ad- 
ventimes  of  his  hero  fonii  a rapid  precis  of  tlie  takinje 

• of  Troy. 

Even  if  it  had  been  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
' plan  of  the  Ends  to  have  given  a full  and  complete 
account  of  the. taking  of  Troy,  and  to  have  described, 
for  instance,  (as  required  by  Napoleon,)  how  the  other 
Trojan  chiefs,  signalised  in  the  Iliad,  were  occupied 
during  that  fatal  night,  and  how  each  defended  his  own 
, ‘ quarter  of  the  city  with  the  troops  under  his.  command, 

such  a full  account  must  necessarily,  cither  have  ren- 
. . ’ dered  Eneas’s  narrative  loo  long  to  have  been  delivered 
inter  mensas  laticcmqne  Lyaettm ; or,  to  make  room 
for  that  additional  matter,  some  part  of  the  present 
• . story  should  have  bee?l  left  out;  and  then,  I ask,  which 
of  the  incidents  would  lhe_  reader  be  satisfied  should 
have  been  omitted?  — that  ofjl.aocoon,  the  unceasing 
theme  and  admiration  of  all  ages,  that  shuddering  picture 
of  a religious  prodigy?  — that  of  Sinon,  on  which  the 
whole  plot  hangs?  — thdl  of  the  vision,  of  the  inimitable 
"^EMPBS  ERAT,  thC  MOESTISSIMOS  HECTOR?  — that  Of  the 
••  . ^ Priameian  prieltess,  ad  coelum  tenders  arde.vtia  eumina 

« FRCSTRA,  LCMINA  NAM  TENER.AS  ARCEBANT  VINCULA  PALMAS?  — 

that  of  Neoptolcmiis  blazing  in  burnished  brass,  qcalis 
L'Bi  IN  LucEM  COLUBER?  — Or  Hecuba  and  her  daughters 
flying  to  the  sheltering  altar,  praecipites  atra  ceu  tem- 
PESTATE  coLu.MBAE?  — OP  the  good  old  king,  cased  in  the 
.•  long-unused  armour,  and  slipping  and  slain  in  his  Poliles’ 

blood?  — or  Venus  slaying  her  son’s  hand,  lifted  in  ven- 
geance against  the  fatal  spring  of  all  these  sorrows?  — 
„ or  the  innoxious  flame  which , playing  about  the  temples 
of  lulus,  foreshowed  him  the  father  of  aline  of  kings?  — 

* or  the  TER  FRUSTRA  coMPRENSA  IMAGO  of  the  for  ever  lost 

. Creusa?  M’hich  of  all  these  passages  should  have  been 
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oniiUed , to  make  room  for  Ihe  additional  mailer  required 
by  the  imperial  critic?  What  render  will  consent  to  give 
up  one,  even  one,  of  these  most  precious  pearls,  these 
conspicuous  stars  in,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  coronet 
that  ever  graced  a poet’s  brow?  And  even  if  the  reader’s 
assent  were  gained  ; if  he  were  content  with  less  of 
Eneas,  and  more  of  ihe  other  Homeric  Trojans;  with 
less  of  the  romaface,  and  more  of  the  art,  of  war;  would 
such  an  account  have  been  equally  interesting  to  the 
assembled  guests  and  Ihe'love-caughl  queen?  How  coldly 
would  a story  in  which  Eneas  played  a subordinate  part 
have  fallen  upon  Dido’s  ear?  How  would  not  her  thought 
have  wandered  from  the  thing  told,  to  the  teller?  There 
was  but  one  way  to  guard  against  the  double  danger, 
that  Dido  would  forget  the  story  in  thinking  of  Eneas, 
and  that  the  reader  would  forget  Eneas  in  thinking  of  the 
story;  and  Virgil  adoplc^tf .lliat^ way'  rhJ he  made  Eneas 
speak  of  himself  — quaeoue  ipSe  MisERnuiA  vioi , et 
OuoauM  PARS  MAC5A  Fui.  Witli  what*elTect  he  spoke,  we 
learn  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  iia&ient  in-  , 
Fixi  PECTORE  vuLTUS  VERRAQUE,  and  I)i3(t  tprsclf  te^Ulics  ;* 
HEU,  OUIBUS  ILLE  JACTATHS  FATIS ! gUAE  BELLA  ElUnAUSTA 

canebat!  Or,  in  the  words  of  another  great  maslCr  of 
the  human  heart,  — V 

— “His  story  being  done,  . ' J 

She  gave  him  Tor  his  pains  a world  of  sighs: 

She  swore,  — in  faith,  *t\vas  strange,  'iwas  passing  strange; 
’Tw'as  pitiful,  *twas  w'ondrous  pitiful; 

She  wish’d  she  had  not  heard  it ; yel  slie  wish’d 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a man;  she  thank’d  him, 

And  hade  him,  if  he  had  a friend  iliat  lov’d  her. 

He  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  his  story,  . 

And  that  would  woo  her.  ” . , ^ 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  modern  commander  is 
right,  and  the  great  ancient  poet  and  philosopher  wrong: 
that  the  error  lies  not  in  Napoleon’s  lolal  ipisconccplion, 
not  only  of  Virgil’s  general  seo[>e  and  design,  but  of  bis 
meaning  in  the  plainest  passages  (as,  for  instance,  ui 
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ttie  account  of  the  situation  of  Anchiscs’  house,  and  of 
the  number  of  men  contained  in  the  horse);  let  us  sup- 
pose, 1 say,  that  the  error  lies  not  in  Napoleon’s  miscon- 
ception of  the  poet,  but  in  the  poet’s  ignorance  of  heroic 
warfare;  and  that  tlie  episode  does,  indeed,  sin  against 
military  tactique  (but  see  Comm.  v.  604);  yet  where,  in 
the  whole  compass  of  poetry,  is  there  such  another  epi- 
sode? so  many  heart-stirring  incidents  grouped  together, 
representing  in  one  vivid  picture  the  fall  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated city  in  tlie  world,  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
pari  passu,  the  fortunes  of  one  of  the  most  famous  he- 
roes of  all  antiquity,  the  son  of  Venus,  the  ancestor  of 
Augustus,  the  first  founder  of  Imperial  Rome?  spoken, 
too,  by  the  hero  himself,  at  a magnificent  banquet,  and 
in  presence  not  only  of  the  princes  of  his  own  nation, 
(the  partners  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  witnesses  of  tlm 
truth  of  ail  he  related),,  but. of  tlie  whole  Carthaginian 
court,  and  at  the  request  of  the  young  and  artless  queen, 
who,  already  admiring  his  god -like  person  and  beauty, 
lost  her  heart  more  and  more  at  every  word  he  uttered ; 
at  every  turn  of  griefs,  which. 

— “so  lively  sliown, 

Made  lier  think  upon  her  own. " 

‘-‘Alas-,  alas,  for  the  cold-blooded  criticism  wliich  could 
•detect,  or,  having  detected,  could  dwell  upon,  errors  of 
military  tactique  in  this  flood  of  living  poetry;  which 
would  chain  the  poet  with  the  fetters  of  the  historian; 
which,  frigid  and  unmoved,  could  occupy  itself  with  the 
observation  of  cracks  and  flaws  in  the  scenic  plaster, 
while  the  most  nuignificent  drama  ever  presented  to  en- 
raptured audience  was  being  enacted! 


INCIPIAM 


1 feel  sure  tlmt  ixcipiam  here  means  not  ia  begin,  hut 
to  undertake  or  take  in  hand;  — 

First,  because  although  it  might,  strictly  speaking,  he 
quite  correct  for  Virgil,  having  just  stated  ('’•  2)  that 
Eneas  began  to  speak  (onsis)  with  the  words  iNrANiuM 
REoi.NA  jUBts  <te.,  to  cause  Eneas  almost  instantly  after- 
wards to  say  that  he  began  his  story  with  the  words 
FRACTi  nr.u-o  <fcc.;  yet  it  would  be  highly  unpoctical, 
and  evince  a barrenness  of  thought  and  expression,  quite 
foreign  to  Virgil. 

Secondly,  because  it  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Eneas 
not  merely  to  begin,  hut  briefly  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

Thirdly,  because  the  very  word  begin  involves  the  idea 
of  a long  story,  and  thus,  however  true  in  point  of  fact, 
contradicts  the  intention  expressed  by  brevitf.r  (c.  11). 

I,  therefore,  understand  ixcipiam  to  be  here  used  (as 
in  En.  X.  S76)  in  its  primary  and  etymological  meaning* 
of  undertaking,  taking  in  hand  [in  capio'] ; so  understood, 
it  harmonises  with  ousts,  with  Eneas’s  intention  of  tel- 
ling the  whole  story,  with  drevitcr,  and  with  the  imme- 
diately preceding  words,  ouanquam  animus  meminisse  hor- 
RET  <fce.  Compare  iJissercre  incipiam,  Lecr.  1.  50;  not 
begin  or  commence,  but  undertake,  take  in  hand,  to  dis- 
cuss; and  (Tidui.l.  IV.  I.  1.)  * 

— Qiiaiiqiiam  me  cogiiita  virtiis 
Terret,  lU  iiiflrinae  lUMjueaiU  sulisisterc  vires. 

Incipiam  (amcii ; ’*  * 

and  (lion.  Salir.  1.  1.  92.) 

‘•Doniijuc  sit  finis  quacicndi ; qunqiic  plus, 

I’aiipcripin  mutuas  niiniisy  <:t  liiiirc  lubuicm  , , . 

Incipiiu,  parlo,  quod  avebas:”  , . 

in  which  latter  passage  the  difliculty  (tointed  out  by  i\Ir. 
John  Murray  (Original  views  of  [lassagcs  in  the  life  tuid 
writings  of  the  Poet  ithilosopher  of  Venusia.  Dublin,  1S5I) 
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iu  the  expression  incipias  finire  laborem  parto  hitherto 
somewhat  absurdly  understood  to  mean  begin  to  end  your 
labour  now  Hut  I you  Mve  gained  ^our  object,  is  to  be 
got  rid  of  not  by  intcipreting  finire  and  partb  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray,  but  simply  and  at  once 
by  restricting  incipias  to  its  genuine  and  legimate  sense 
of  setting  about,  'taking  in  /tand.  _ Compare  also  Virg. 
himself  En.  VI.  493. 

: — “ Inoeptus  clamor  frustralur  hiuilea. " 

Not,  begins  with  a shout  and  ends  with  a squeak,  but  ari 
tempting  to  shout,  they  only  squeak.  Also  Ter.  Andr.  I. 
3.  13. 

“Nam  inceplio  esl  anicntium,  hand  amanliom;” 

and  Id.  Ib.  V.  1.17. 

“Nuptiamm  gratia  liaec  sunt  Beta  alqnc  incepta  omaia” 
Almost  exactly  corresponding  to  oRsds  — ixctPiAM  in  the 
passage  before  us  is  udorta  — orsa  En.  VH.  386. 

That  our  own  English  begin  had  - originally  and 
primarily  a similar  signification,  and  meant  not  to  com- 
mence, but  to  undertake,  appears  both  from  its  German 
, origin  (viz.  Beginnen,  to  undertake  — 

“Kr  wfirde  Frcilicit  mir  uud  I.ebcn  koslen, 

' ■ ■ * I'lid  seiii  vcrwcgcncs  Itegimen  nur 

Bi'srhieimigcn. " — Schiller,  Die  Pircolum.  I.  31, 
and  from  the  use  made  of  the  term,  not  only  by  the 
earliest  English  writers, 

(‘•That  Eiicas  biyan  hya  ofspring  to  Lnnibardic  first  bring." 

RoDERT  of  GLOUCESTER), 

but  by  Milton,  no  mean  part  of  the  excellence  of  whoso 
• poetry  consists  in  the  frequent  employment  of  ordinary 
and  current  terms  in  primitive  and  obsolete,  and  there- 
fore extraordinary  'meanings: 

— *•  If  he  aught  begin. 

How  friopieiit  to  desert  him,  and  at  la.sl 
• .To  heap  ingraiitnde  on  worthiest  deeds." 

s Sams.  Agon.  274. 
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DUCTOHES  DANA1:M  tot  jam  LABENTinUS  AXNIS 
INSTAB  MONTIS  EQUUM  DIVINA  PALLAOIS  ARTE 
AEDIFICANT  SECTAOUE  INTEXUNT  AMETE  COSTAS 


Tot  jam  eabentibus  annis.  — The  translators  refer  ea- 
BENTiBus  to  the  dim  and  faded  past,  instead  of  the  vivid 
and  continuing  present;  for  instance,  Surrey: 

— **  All  irked  with  the  w;ur, 

Wherein  they  wasted  Imd  so  many  years.  ” 

And  Phaer: 

“Whan  all  in  vaine  so  many  yeeres  had  past.” 

— “Da  molii  anni  indamo 
Stiingevan  Troja  i oondottier  do’  Gird.” 

Alfieri. 

Yet  the  present  and  continuing  force  of  ladentiuus  is 
doubly  evident;  because  the  verb  labor  expresses  a con- 
tinuing action,  and  the  present  participle  a continuing 
time.  It  is  this  continuing  sense  (observed  by  Wagner, 
Quaest.  Virg.  XXJX.  I.)  wliicli  constitutes  the  poetical 
beauty  of  the  passage  before  us,  as  well  as  of  Horace’s 
ex(|uisite 

— “Elieu,  fugaces,  Postumc,  Postume, 

Labuntur  anni.”  ■ > ' 

Hidden,  according  to  his  custom,  blinks  the  meaning 
altogether. 

IxsTAR  MONTIS  Eoui'M.  — Even  in  more  modern  times, 
cities  have  been  sometimes  taken  by  a similar  artifice; 
for  instance,  Breda  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1590,  by  means 
of  soldiers  concealed  under  turf  in  a lurf-boat,  and  so 
introduced  into  the  city;  and  Luna  in  Italy,  by  mc;ms 
of  soldiers  performing  the  part  of  mourners,  priests  &c. 
at  the  pretended  funeral  of  Hasting. 

“ Le  mailre  cicr  caiile  I'ofllce, 


Le  cveque  cautji  la  nicsse, 

Des  pRCiiz  fu  la  itirbe  cpcbse”  A'c. 

Romeui  de  lion,  087. 
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Divina  PALLADis  ARTE.  — Of  llic  (ieiUes  favourable 
* ■■'i  to  Ihe  Greeks,  Pallas  is,  with  peculi;^  proyriety,  selected 
^ ^ to  instruct  or  assist  them  in  building  the  horse ; because, 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  every  ^oi;k  of  remarkable  in- 
• genuity  the.taiilding  of  the  ^hip  Argo,  V'aler.  flacc. 
^ Argon.  L.  1.;  the  constnictibn  of  the  first  flute.  Mart. 

VUI.  51)  was  ascribed,  to  P.aHas,  ,4is  the  inventress  of 
the  arts.  ■*  _ , * 

SeCTAOUE  mTF.XUNT  ABIETE  COSTAS.  — The  eiToncous- 
ness  of  Turriebns’s  'exposition  of  these  words,  “Statu- 
' 'mina  tabulas  connCxura  intus  intexunt  ei  operi"  and  the 
correctness  of  Heync’s  oKservalion  “tantum  ad  dcclara- 
' ^ tionem  ulteriorein  xov  aedificant ’’discerns  to  me  to  be  pla- 

eed  beyond  all  doubt  by'  the  subsequent,  “iiuum  jam  hie 
^ trabibus  contextus  accriiis  stafet  cquus,”  (v.  112)  quoted 
by  Heyrie. 


A 


' ' 18. 

HUC  UELECTA  VIRUM  SORTITl  CORPORA  Fl'KTIM 
ISU.UDINT  CAECO  1.ATER1  PENITCSOliE  CAVER.NAS 
INGENTES  ETERU.MyUE  AILMATO  .MILITE  CO.M'LENT 


Let  not  the  too  prosaic  reader,  interpreting  this  sentence 
'according  to  its  literai  structure , su|»pose  it  to  mean 
‘that,  besides  llie  deeecta  virem  corpora,  which  were 
inclosed  in  the  iiollow  sides  of  the  horse,  the  vast  ca- 
verns of  its  womb  were  filled  with  armed  soldiers;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  a considerable  vacancy,  remaining 
after  the  selected  chiefs  were  inclosed,  was  filled  up  with 
a large  body. of  common  soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  the 
lattoCclause  of  the  sentence  is  only  explanatoi'y  of  the 
former;  .\RM.vTp  miutf.  informing  us  that  the  deeecta  vi- 
lii'M  cor.PORA  were  armed,  warriors ; cavernas  ingestes 
UTEnuMOEE,  that  by  caeco  eateri  was  meant  the  whole 
interior  cavity,  or  chamber,  of  the  statue;  and  conplent, 
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that  ihe  cavity  was  coiniilelely  filled  by  the  persons  who 
were  inclosed. 

The  correctness  of  this  explanation  cannot  be  doubted; 
first,  because  it  renders  u passage,  which,  as  coniinonly 
understood,  is  suflicienlly  prosaic  and  mediocre,  highly 
poetical.  Secondly,  because  it  is  according  to  Virgil’s  usual 
habit  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  500;  II.  51)  of  [ircsenting  in 
the  first  clause  of  his  sentence  no  more  than  the  sketch, 
or  skeleton,  of  his  idea,  and  then,  in  the  subseiiucnt 
clause,  filling  it  up  and  clothing  it  with  flesh  and  life; 
and  thirdly,  because  it  afterwards  aiipears  (r.  200  et  seq.) 
that  the  horse  contained  only  nine  persons.  ^ 

1 may  add,  that  1 umlcrstand  the  words  delect.v  vmoM 
soiiTiTi  conrouA  to  be  C(|uivalcnt  to  delcctn  ipxorum  sorlUi 
corpora,  because  soutiti  is  (ircdicatcd  of  ductorcs  Da- 
7iaum,  and  we  find  at  v.  200  ct  seq.  that  the  delecta 
coRPonA  were  of  the  number  of  those  who  were  properly 
comprehended  under  the  term  ductores  Eaiiaum. 

Error  being  fruitful  of  error,  the  received  erroneous 
interpretation  of  this  passage  has  produced  the  Emperor 
Napoleon’s  erroneous  criticism  (see  his  essay  quoted  in 
Comm.  V.  5)  that  the  wooden  horse,  containing  so  great 
a number  of  men,  could  not  have  been  brought  up  to 
the  walls  of  Troy  in  so  short  a space  of  time  as  is” 
implied  in  the  account  given  by  Virgil.  “En  supposant,” 
says  the  Emperor,  “que  cc  cheval  contint  seulement  cent 
guerriers,  il  devait  etre  d’uu  poids  enorme,  et  il  n'est 
pas  probable  qu’il  ait  pu  iHre  niene  du  bord  de  la  mer 
sous  les  murs  d’llion  en  un  jour,  ayant  surtoul  deux  ri- 
vieres a traverser.”  The  objection  falls  to  the  ground  ' 
with  the  erroneous  interpretation  on  which  it  is  founded. 
See  Comm.  E?i.  11.  299. 
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“S'mi?  lihcde,  a porlu  probe  distin^enda”  Forbiger, 
corrcclly.  Comijare  Veil.  Pal.  11.  72.  “Exiiialenique  lein- 
pcslatein  fugienlibus  sialic  pro  porlu  Torel. ’’ 
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cLASsiBts  me.  LOCUS  me  acies  certahe  solebant 

BARS  STUPET  INSUI’TAE  DONUM  EXITIALE  MINERVAE 
ET  MOLEM  MinANTLB  EyUl  PRIMUSOUE  THYMOETE8 
DUCl  INTRA  MUROS  IIOUTATUR  ET  ARCE  LOCARI 
SIVE  DOLO  SEU  JAM  TROJAE  SIC  FATA  FEREB.AMT 


Classibus  me' LOCUS.  — In 'ibis  passage  Virgil,  accor- 
ding lo  bis  cuslom,  (sec  Comm.  En.  I.  500;  II.  18  and 
51)  prcscnls  us  firel  (t>.  27  and  28)  willi  Ihc  general  idea, 
the  descried  a()pearance  of  ihc  places  lately  occupied 
by  the  Greeks;  and  then  (v.  29  and  30)  supplies  Uie  piu’- 
liculars,  in  the  words  of  the  Trojans  pointing  oul  lo 
each  other  the  various  localities. 

The  reader,  however,  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
w’ords  CLASSIBUS  me  locus  to  suppose  that  there  wiis  a 
place  set  apart  for  the  slyps.  Innumerable  passages  in 
the  Iliad,  and  especially  the  account  of  the  battle  at 
the  ships,  (Iliad.  XIII.)  render  it  perfectly  clear  lhal, 
the  ships  being  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  ihe  tents  were 
erected  beside  and  amongst  Ihem;  the  ships  and  tents 
of  one  nation  forming  one  group,  those  of  another  nation 
another  group , and  those  of  a third  nation  a third  group ; 
and  so  on,  along  the  entire  line  of  shore  occupied  by 
the  encampment,  classibus  means  therefore,  not  the 
ships,  as  contra-dislinguislted  from  the  tents , hwi  the  ships 
taken  together  with  their  dependencies,  the  tents;  or  in 
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otlier  words,  it  means  ihe  Grecian  encampment,  called 
classes  l>y  Virgil,  and  ai  vtjeg  by  Homer,  from  its  most 
im|jorlaiU  and,  especially  from  a distance,  most  con-  ^ 
spieuous  |):irt,  the  ships. 

Not  only  Dryden  and  sncIi  like  translators,  but  even 
Allieri  (“yu'i,  liltc  Kraii  I’ancore  lor”)  renders  cf.AssiRns 
me  Locis,  “here  the  navy  rode,”  wilb  wbal  under- 
standing of  the  Iliad,  or  of  ancient  naval  expeditions, 
(see  En.  HI.  71 ; IX.  0!)  and  70)  or  of  the  Grecian  encamp- 
ment and  mode  of  warfare  at  Troy,  and  esiteeially  of 
Ibe  battle  at  the  slops,  let  the  reader  judge. 

Donu.m  KxniAi,E  MiNF.nvAF..  — “ Noii  (|uod  ipsa  dedit, 
sed  quod  ei  oblatum  cst.”  Servius.  “Stni>or  oritur  ex 
dono  ....  quis  non  stnpeat  Minervac  innuptac  dari  in 
donum  maebinam  foctam  armis,  praegnantem,  gravidani.” 

La  Cerda.  “ Donum  oblatum  Minervac.”  Wagner.  (Virg-. 
Br.  En.  Ed.  1S45.)  “Donum  pernieiosum  Graeeis  consi- 
lio  suasu(iuc  Minervac  Trojanis  oblatum.”  Wagner.  (Virg. 
Br.  En.  Ed.  1840.)  “Prius  cum  Ileynio,  Wagnero  (Virg. 
Br.  En.  Ed.  1815)  et  Thiclio  interfiretatus  sum;  quod 
oiilatuni,  destinatinn  crat  Minervac  ....  (junni  tamen 
hoc  postcrius  demum  comperiant  Trojani  (infra  r.  ls:i) 
ct  quum  addituin  sit  epilbeton  exitiate,  nescio  an  rectius 
cum  Wagnero  in  edilione  niinore  (Ed.  1810)  explices: 
donum  pernieiosum  a Graeeis  consilio  .Minervac  (c.  15) 
Trojanis  oblatum.”  Eorbiger.  Ed.  tert. 

— “Aliii,  111  mole 
l)i‘ir  enorme  cavallo,  in  IntaJ  voto 
Alla  insia  Miiitna  <tcmo,  blanno 
Siiipefaili  ninmiramlo.'*  FIFUI 

ForI)igcr’s  well  founded . objection  to  the  inter- 
pretation “(plod  Minervac  oblatum  est”  is  unfoituiialely 
equally  apjilic.able  to  bis  own  interpretation,  for  the  Tro- 
jans were  at  the  pi'esent  moment  quite  as  ignorant  that 
the  horse  was  a gift  “a  Graeeis  consilio  Minervac  Tro- 
janis (iblatnm.”  as  tliat  it  was  a gift  “oblatum  Minervac.” 
The  diflicully  is  surmounted  and  a good  and  satisfactory 
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meaning-  obtained  by  understanding  ponom  miner vaf.  to  be 
applied  to  the  horse  in  the  same  general  sense  as  “dona 
Cereris”  to  bread,  “dona  Lyaei”  to  wine,  “dona  Vene- 
ris” to  venereal  enjoyments  --  and  to»mea'n  neither  a gift 
- presented  specially  to  tlie  Trojans  by  Minerva  nor  a gift 
presented  by  the  Greeks  .to  the  Trojans  according  to  the 
advice  of  Minci-va.  but  simply  a work  of  art,  presented, 
no  matter  to  whom,  .by  the  inventress  and  patroness  of 
the  arts ; a work  so  wonderful  as  to  have  recpiired  for 
its  rconstruclidn  the  artistical  skill  of  Minerva;  and  so 
precisely  (i>..  15'):  “Divina  Palladis  arte  aedifleant,”  and 
Horn.  Odyss.  VIII.  193.  tov  Exttog  txoitjaev  avv 
Compare:  Operum  hand  ignara  .Minervae.  Eti.  V.  284. 
The  meaning  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  Schiller; 
“ Mil  StauQcn  weilt  der  flberraschte  Blick 
Betni  hf’iaidct'bau  dca  iingeheurcn  Roasea.*’ 
i . Exitiai.f..  — The  Trojans  looking  at  the  horse  recog- 
nise it  as  DONUM  MINERVAE  in  the  sense  just  explained, 
but^do  not  regard  it  as  exitialf..  This  epithet  is  added 
by  Eneas,  from  his  own  after-acquired  knowledge,  as 
at  V.  237  the  epithets  “fatalis  machina”  and  “foeta  armis.” 

SF.U  JAM  TROJAE  SIC|.FATA  FEREBANT.  JAM;  tlOW  at 

Iasi,  after  so  many  years  of  obstinate  defence. 

r w • 


¥*• 


43. 


. • AUT  IILLA  PUTATIS 

tiONA  CARERE  DOLIS  DANAUM 


Admirably  translated  by  Schiller: 

“Ein  gi-iccliisclios  Gesrhenk  iind  kciii  Beinig  rerborgen?” 

Such  masterly  touches , promissory  of  the  future 
splendor  of  Schiller’s  genius,  occur  every  now  .'ind  then 
in  his  Freic  Vehersetznng  of  the  2d  and  4th  books  of 
the  Ends;  which  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  an  infe- 
rior production,  evincing  not  merely  immaturity  of  poetical 
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power,  bill  a considerable  want  of  pcrcejition  of  the 
delicacies  of  Virfjil’s  expressions,  and  even  some  igno- 
rance of  the  Latin  language. 


49. 

OiiiDoian  in  est  timf.o  danaos  et  dona  ferentes 

SIC  FATIJS  VALiniS  INGENTEM  VIRIBCS  HASTAM 
IN  LATUS  INOCE  FEIU  CtiRVAM  CONPAGIBfS  AI.VUM 
CONTORSIT  STETIT  lU.A  TREMENS  irrEROQUE  RElTlSSO 
INSONL’ERE  CAV.VE  GEMITIMOGE  DEIlERE  CAVERNAE 


Timed  danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  — In  this  so  oft- 
quoted  sentiment  there  is  nothing  new  excejit  its  a[ipli- 
cation  to  the  Danai ; E%&Qav  adtoQa  Saga  xai  ovx  ovt]-  ♦ 
at/iu  was  a proverb  even  in  the  days  of  Sophocles.  See 
4/ax  Flagellif.  673. 

Validis  INGENTEM  viRiBi's.  — Tlic  great  size  of  the 
spear,  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  hurled,  are  not 
matters  of  indifference,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
production,  on  the  huge  mass  of  %vhich  the  horse  con- 
sisted, of  the  considerable  effect  described  by  the  words 

UTEROQCE  RECUSSO 

INSONUERE  CAVAE  GEMITC.MyUE  DEDERE  CAVERNAE. 

Of  the  five  terms  most  frequently  used  by  Virgil  to 
express  the  casting  of  a spear,  viz.  jacio,  conjicio,  lor- 
queo,  intorqueo  and  contorqveo,  - the  two  first  arc  the 
weakest  and  signify:  y«c/o,  ^ simply /o  throw;  conjicio, 
to  throw  with  titc  collected  force  of  the  individual,  which, 
however,  need  not  be  great,  for  the  tenii  is  applied, 

V.  545,  to  Priam  throwing  his  imbclle  telum  sine  ictu. 

The  three  latter  signify  to  hurl;  torqueo,  simply  to  hurl; 
intorqueo,  to  hurl  forcibly:  con  torqueo,  with  all  the  collected 
strength  of  a powerfully  strong  man;  con,  when  applied 
in  composition  to  the  act  of  one,  being  no  less  intensive 
than  when  applied  to  that  of  a number  of  individuals; 
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ill  the  former  case,  indicating  that  the  act  is  the  result 
of  the  whole  collected  power  of  the  one,  in  the  latter  that 
it  is  tlie  result  of  the  collected  power  of  the  several  in- 
dividuals concerned. 

Impello,  although  interpreted  by  Hcyne  in  his  gloss 
on  En.  1.  V.  86  intorqueo,  immitio,  is  neither  there,  nor 
anywhere  else  (except  under  the  particular  circumstances 
* mentioned  in  Comm;  En.  1.  85),  used  in  that  sense,  but 

• ♦ , always  in  the  sense  of  pushing;  either  physically  pushing, 

as  En.  I.  86;  VII.  621 ; VIII.  2.89  <tc. ; or  metaphorically 

• pushing,  ns  En.  I.  15;  II.  55,  520  Ac. 

In  latus  ixouf.  feri  cfrvam  coMrAcrBi  s ai.vlm.  — rn 
ALVL'M  is  not,  as  maintained,  by  Thiel,  and  after  him  by 
, ^ ForbigeV,  into  the  alrus;  first,  because  there  is  much 
hai-shness  in  interpreting  the  in  before  ai.\  cm  so  very 
dilfercntly  frgm  the  in  before  i.atcs,  of  which  it  is  the 
•*  I mereiepStitibn.  Secondly,  because  the  word  rf.ccsso,  e. 52, 
implies,  that  the  interior  of  the  horse  was  only  concussed, 

• noi  jterforatcd.  Thirdly,  because  the  expression  ff.riio  foe- 
. '■  HARK,  V.  55,  almost  expresses  that  the  interior  had  not 
. ^ been  previously  foedaia  feno.  Fourthly,  because  the 

' words intorseril,  v.  281,  limit  the  lesion  made  by  the 
cuspis,  V.  280,  to  the  tergum.  a term  never  applied  except 
to  the  exterior  of  the  body.  For  all  these  reasons  1 re- 
ject Thiel’.s  interpretation,  and  understanding  (with  Wag- 
ner) oi  K to  be  taken  epexegetically  (sec  Comm.  En.  I.  500; 
II.  18)  render  the  passage,  against  tluit  part  of  the  side, 
which  was  the  atdus  or  belly.  Thus  tiie  precise  position 

• . of  the  woipid  is  determined  to  have  been  in  the  hinder 

part  of  Uie  sidfe,  corresponding  to  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
r not  of  the  chest;  and  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  belly, 
not  the  under  part.  Vii^il  chooses  this  position  for  the 
wound’,  with  great  propriety,  because  the  portion  of  the 
horse’s  side  corresponding  to  the  belly,  being  much  larger 
than  that  coiTcsponding  to  the  chest,  not  only  alTordcd 
a belter  mark  to  Laocoon,  but  was  precisely  the  part 
where  the  enclosed  persons  were  principally  situated. 
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Compare  (_En.  VII.  499):  -A  ' 

“Perque  iiturum  sonitu  perqiK  ilia  venil  aniutlo;**’  • ^ 

through  that  part  of  tlie  w/triM  (belly),  which  w'as  the  i//a 
(loin  or  ilank). 

InsONI  KIIF.  CAVAE  GEMITUMOUE  dedere  cavernae.  — Not 
came  cavernae  insonuere,-  htit  cavernae  insonuere  cavae; 
OUE  is  epexegetic,  and  the  ifieaning  is,  not  that  the  hol- 
low caverns  both  sounded  and  groaned,  hut  that  the  caverns 
sounded  hollow,  and  their  hollow  sound  was  like  a groan. 
That  siieh  is'  tlie  structure,  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
better  sense  thus  obtained,  but  by  the  point  which,  as 
a|)pears  from  .Foggini , is  placed  after  cavae  in  the  Me- 
dicean.  This  point,  correctly  preserved,  in  the  shape  of 
a comma,  by  D.  llemsius  and  La  Cerda;  has  been,  as 
I think,  incorrectly,  removed  by  N.  Heinsius,  whoge  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  by  Burmann  and,  I believe, 
all  the  modern  editors.  Sec  Comm.  En.  11.  552. 


60. 


HOC  IPSCM  CT  STRUERET  TROJA.M()UE  APERIRET  ACntVIS 


“Ami  open  Tioye’s  gates  hnto  tile  (ireeks.” 

SuiiREV.. 

Not  litentlly  open  the  gales  of  Troy,  but  proatre'an  . 
entrance  for  the  Creeks  into  Troy ; make  Troy  accessible 
to  them.  ^ Compare : ' ■ j , 

— “Aperh  si  nulla  vinm  vfs.’’^  • _ . 

" En.  X.  S(J4.  4 


Also 


“Theseos  ad  nuiros.  iit  Pallnda  fleclcrcU 
Supplicibusque  piis»furilc8  iipcrirel  .\lbcu.is.”  -vii;  > 

SiATtus.  TM.  XII.  2!)3.  ^ 

• .*  5 ■ 

— “Caclesle  repurtiit  * ■" 


I'alludiuni,  ac  iiostris  apoiil'  mala  Pergamn  fiilis.’.' 


W., 


ArCIPF.  NPNC  riANAlIM  INSIDIAS  ET  IHIMINF.  AB  UNO 
PISCF.  OMNF.S 

NAJlOfE  UT  CONSPECTU  IN  MEDU)  TURBATPS  INERMIS 
tONSTITIT 


Danai  M iNSiDiAS.  — These  words  are  jilainly  repeated 
from  Dido’s  request  to  Kneas,  Eu.  I.  758. 

Inf.rmis.  — Xaarmu  means  not  merely  weapons,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive,  but  all  kinds  and  means  of  offetxce 
or  defence,  so  its  compound  inermis  means  not  merely 
without  weapons,  but  without  any  means  of  offence  or  de- 
fence; helpless,  defenceless.  The  latter  is  the  sense  in 
which  I think  it  is  used  in  the  passage  before  us;  be- 
cause, first,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Virgil,  having 
told  us  that  Sinon  was  a prisoner,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  his  back,  w'ould  think  it  necessary  to  inform  us 
almost  instantly  afterwards  that  he  was  unarmed  or  with- 
out weapons.  And,  secondly,  because,  even  if  Sinon  had 
not  been  bound,  weapons  could  have  been  of  no  avail 
to  him  against  the  agmina  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
and  therefore  the  want  of  them  made  no  real  difference 
in  his  condition,  and  could  not  have  been  assigned, 
even  by  poetical  implication,  as  a reason  for  his  emotion 
or  conduct.  It  is  in  this  strong  sense  of  utterly  without 
means  of  offence  or  defence,  and  not  in  its  literal  sense 
of  weaponless,  that  inermis  is  to  be  understood  also  En. 
I.  491. 

“ Tcndciitomquc  maims  Pnamnm  ronspexit  inormes;” 
because,  although  it  might  h.ayc  contributed  to  the  pathos 
of  the  picture,  to  have  represented  a young  warrior’s 
hands  as  stretched  out  weaponless,  it  could  have  had  no 
such  effect  to  have  so  represented  the  hands  of  Priam, 
who  was  so  old  as  to  be  unable  to  wield  weapons,  and 
w.as  e((ually  inermis  (helpless  and  defenceless),  whether 
he  had  arms  in  his  hands  or  not.  See  En.  II.  509.  510 
« 
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et  seq.  And  compare  Tacit.  Ann.  VI.  31.  “Etsenectu- 
teni  Tibcrii  ut  iiiermcm  dcspiciens.” 

Tlie  same  meaning?  follows  inermis  into  the  Italian: 

sempitci  faucitdli,  e i rccchi  incrmi, 

E*I  volgo  dellc  donnc  sbiggouite." 

(Jcrus.  Liber.  HI.  2.  ^ 
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MEMOnr.T  QUAE  SIT  FIDUCFA  CAPTO  - . • 

1U.E  IIAEC  UEPOSITA  TANUEM  FOR.MIOl.NE  FATUR 

CUNCTA  EOUIBFJH  TIBI  REX  FIERI?  QUODCUMOUE  FATEBOR  f ♦* 
VERA  INQUIT  NEQUf  ME  ARGOLICA  DE  GENTE  NEGABO 
HOC  PRIMUHr  NEC  SI  MISERUM  FORTU.NA  SINONKM  ' ? * 

FINXIT  VA.NUM  ETIAM  MENRACESIQUE  IMPROBA  FINCET  V '/ 


Quae  sit  fiducia  capto.  — “Qua  fiducia  ultro  sc  cap- 
livuni  obtulerit;  nam  lidens  animi  so  ultro  obtulerat  (cf. 
t>.  5U  et  seq.)”  Forbiger. 

1 think,  however,  that  there  is  no  particular  emphasis 
either  on  fiducia^  or  capto.  That  capto  is  merely  Ihe 
prisoner,  and  quae  sit  fiducia,  the  ordinai’y  inquiry  made 
by  judges  or  persons  in  authority,  what  is  the  defence 
set  up,  what  is  the  defendant’s  case,  on  what  does  the 
accused  rely.  — quae  sit  fiducia  capto  is  thus  the  full 
explanation  of  the  immediately  preceding  quidve  ferat, 
what  has  he  to  say  for  himself?  . 

Ille  haec  deposita'tandem  formidine  fatur.  — I can- 
not agree  with  the  Leyden  octavo  Edition  of  1680,  the 
younger  Heinsius,  and  Burmann,  in  enclosing  this  verse 
between  crotchets,  and  still  less  with  Brunck  in  expunging 
it  entirely,  on  the  ground  that  it  attributes  fear  to  Sinon, 
whom  Virgil  but  a few  lines  previously  has  represented 
as  fidens  animi,  atque  paratus  &c.  and  must  therefore  be 
supposititious.  Neither  do  1 plead  in  its  defence,  with 

Heyne  and  some  other  commentators , that  Sinon  first 
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pretends  to  be  agitated  witli  fear  (rranATi's),  and  then 
pretends  to  lay  his  fear  aside,  — “Fingit  Siiion  et  hoe, 
(juasi  deposucrit  forinidincin.”  Ileyne;  on  the  contrary,  I 
tliink  that  Virgil,  liaving  represented  Siiion  as  entering 
upon  the  execution  of  his  plot  with  boldness  ami  conli- 
dence,  re|)resents  him  ;is  rcuUtj  tiiibah  s {agitated  and 
' frighterud),  when  he  cuuies  to  be  actually  confronted 
with  the  danger,  and  then  os  really  recovering  from  his 
agitidion  when  he  finds  that  the  immediate  danger  is 
ovci',  and  that  the  Trojans,  instead  of  putting  him  to  death 
instantly  on  the  spot,  arc  willing  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

TcniiATis  means  really  agiUUed,  and  oecosita  foumi- 
mxF.,  really  recovering  self-possession,  because,  lirst,  if 
Virgil  had  intended  to  express  by  those  words  only  si- 
mulated emotion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would 
have  ailbrdcd  some  clue  by  which  his  intention  might 
have  been  discovered;  but  he  has  not  only  not  afforded 
any  such  clue,  but  has  actually  assigned  sufficient  cause 
for  real  emotion;  Sinon  is  tihhatus,  because  he  stands 
iNERMis  in  the  midst  of  the  imikvoia  acmina;  and,  df.posita 
FoiiMiiUNF.  FATiii,  because  conveksi  animi,  comphessls  et 
oMMs  iMPETi  s.  Secondly,  if  the  words  mean  only  simu- 
lated emotion,  then  Virgil  represents  Sinon  as  of  such 
heroic  constancy  and  resolution  as  to  look  upon  instant 
violent  death  without  blenohing;  which  is  to  hold  him 
up,  for  so  far  at  least,  as  an  object  of  respect,  and  even 
of  admiration,  to  Eneas’s  hearers  as  well  as  to  Virgil’s 
readers,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  intention  (evidenced 
by  the  terms  dolis,  arte,  insidiis,  crimine,  scelerum  tan- 
torum,  perjttri),  of  representing  him  as  a mean -minded 
man  entering  upon  a dishonorable  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise, with  an  audacious  confidence  (fihens  animi,  atoce 
PARATUs  Ac.)  in  his  own  cunning  and  duplicity.  Thirdly, 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  \'irgil  should  here  employ 
to  express  simulated,  the  very  s.ame  words  which  he 
employs,  En.  III.  612,  in  a similar  context  and  similar 
circumstances,  to  express  real  emotion.  Fourthly,  there 
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is  a perfect  harmony  between  fidens  animi  atqoe  para-  , 
Tus  <ftc.  and  ti  rbatcs  understood  to  mean  real  agitation, 
because  a man  may  enter  upon  a dangerous  undertaking 
with  confidence,  and  even  with  courage,  (whidi  latter 
quality,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  expressed 
either  by  fidens  animi,  or  paratus  Ac.)  and  yet  quail  * 
before  the  instant,  imminent  danger,  as  exquisitely  shown, 
by  Homer  in  his  most  natural  and  touching  account  of 
Hector’s  flight  before  Achilles:  how  much  more,  then, 
the  wretch  Sinon!  Fifthly,  turbatus  means  real,  not'. 
simulated  agitation,  because  real  agitation  was  more  likely^.  • ■ • 
to  move  the  Trojans  to  pity  than  any  simulation  of  it.'  • 
Virgil,  therefore,  taking  the  most  eflfectual  method  of  mov-  ■* 
ing  the  hearts  of  the  Trojans,^ and, recollecting  perhaps  . 
the  advice  of  his  friend  Horace, ■;  ■« 

* if,  ^ * 

— “Si  vis  me  flere,  dekndum  est  jt 

Primum  ipsi  tibi,  .-s 

presents  Sinon  to  them  in  a state  of  real  agitation, 
pleading  for  his  life  with  all  the  eloquence  of  unalTected 
fear.  So  Davos  (Ter.  And.  IV.  4.)  instead  of  acquainting 
Mysis  with  his  plot,  and  instructing  her  what  answers 
she  should  give  to  Chremes,  prefers  to  place  her  in  such 
a situation,  that,  speaking  the  truth,  and  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  his  design,  her  answers  must  yet  of  necessity 
be  the  very  answers  which  he  desired;  and  when  Mysis 
afterwards  inquires  why  he  had  not  schooled  her  as  to 
his  intentions,  replies: 

“Paulliim  intcressc  censos  ex  animo  omnia 
Ut  fort  nntura  facias,  an  de  indiistria?" 

It  was  inconsistent  with  Virgil’s  plot,  to  make  Sinon 
speak  the  truth,  but  he  could  w'ith  perfect  consi.steney, 
and  therefore  did,  represent  him  as  actuated  by  real 
emotion;  which  real  emotion  is  in  express  terms  con- 
trasted with  his  /«fse  words  at  v.  107;  “ Prosequitur /;<i- 
vitans,  et  ficto  pectore  fatur.” 

The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that  Virgil,  always 
judicious,  carefully  avoids  ascribing  extreme  fear  or 
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agitation  to  Sinoii;  he  is  tirbatus  (agitated),  pavitans 
(ill  a flutter),  but  he  does  not,  like  Dolon,  his  undoubted 
original,  become  jjAwpoi;  vnai  deiovi,  nor  do  his  teeth 
chatter,  opn^og  Ss  dia  CTOfta  yiver'  odoi’rav.  Such 
extreme  degree  of  terror,  although  beautifully  consistent 
• with  the'  simple,  undisguised  confession  of  Dolon,  would 
have  been  wholly  incompatible  with  the  cunning  and  in- 
. tricate  web,  which  Sinon,  almost  from  the  first  moment 
he  opens  his  mouth,  begins  to  wrap  round  the  Trojans. 
•*  ' It  is  therefore  with  the  strictest  propriety  and  observance 

» . • ' of  nature  that  Virgil  represents  Sinon,  at  first  bold  and 
* confident;  then  disconcerted  and  agitated  at  the  prospect 

» of  immediate  death;  then  re-assured  by  the  encourage- 

* » nient  he  received;  then  again,  losing  confidence  when 

thS  Trojans'manifcst  the  vehement  impatience  expressed 
by  the  w'ords  Turn  vero  ardemus  scitari  4c.  and,  with 

• ^-cnewed  fea'r  and  trembling  (pavitans),  pursuing  his 

feigned  narrative;  and  then,  finally,  when  he  h.id  received 
an  absolute  promise  of  personal  safety,  going  on,  with- 
out further  fear  or  hesitation,  to  reveal  the  pretended 
secret  of  his  comiiatriots. 

Throughout  the  whole  story  the  reader  must  never 
forget  that,  although  it  was  Virgil’s  ultimate  object  to 
deceive' the  Trojans,  by  means  of  Sinon,  with  respect  to 
the  horse,  yet  he  had  another  object  also  to  effect,  (prior 
in  point  of  time,  and  not  less  important  than  his  idtimate 
object,  because  absolutely  indispensable  to  tlie  attainment 
of  tiiat  ultimate  object,)  viz.-  to  save  Sinon’s  life,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  assign  to  his  reader  sufficiently  probable 
and  natural  re.asons  why  the  Trojans  did  actually  spare 
his  life,  and  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  exe- 
cute such  summary  judgment  upon  him  as  Diomede  and 
. TJIysscs  e.xccutcd  upon  Dolon  under  similar  circumstances. 

« Accordingly,  the  first  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 

of  Sinon  are  a thrilling  cxchunation  of  despair,  a piteous 
cry  for  mercy,  iim  ! oOaf.  ninc  tellis  4c.  This  has  the 
mI  ' effect  of  slaying  tlie  uplifted  sword,  of  averting  the  first 
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and  instant  danger,  compressus  et  omnis  impetus;  tiiey  en- 
courage him  to  speak,  to  tell  wlio  he  is,  and  why  he 
should  not  meet  the  captive’s  doom;  Sinon  respires,  re- 
covers his  self-possession,  and  endeavoring  to  make 
good  his  ground,  and  strengthen  the  favourable  impres- 
sion produced  by  his  first  words,  says,  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  that  Palamedes,  of  whose  unjust  condemnation 
and  death  they  might  have  heard,  and  the  principal  cause 
of  which  was  the  opposition  given  by  him  to  the  under- 
taking of  the  war  against  Troy;  and  that  he  had  not, 
like  the  other  Greeks,  come  to  the  war  out  of  hostility 
to  the  Trojans,  or  even  voluntarily,  but  had,  when  a 
mere  boy  (and  therefore  irresponsible),  been  sent  by 
his  father,  who  w;is  so  poor  as  not  otherwise  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  his  son.  He  then  enters  upon  an  account 
of  his  quarrel  with,  and  persecution  by,  Ulysses,  their 
most  dreaded  and  implacable  enemy ; byt,^  perceiving  that 
they  begin  to  take  an  interqst^in  what  he  is  .saying,  sud- 
denly stops  short,  and  artfully  begs  of  them  to  j>ut  hun 
out  of  pain  at  once,  as  he  knew  that,  no  matter  how-  e' 
great  or  undeserved  his  sufierings  had  been„  they  could  , 
have  no  pity  or  forgiveness  for  one,  who  was  guilty  of* 
the  crime  of  being  a Greek.  The  Trojan  curiosity  is  in-  • ^ 
flamed,  and  they  insist  to  know  the  sequel.  He  proceeds  ^ 
paviUins,  (whether  because  he  had  not  yet  entirely  re- 
covered^from  his  first  alarm,  or  whether  alarmed  afresh 
by  the  vehemence  and  impatience  of  the  Trojans,  or 
whether  from  both  the.se  causes  conjointly,)  and  relates  • 
how,  by  the  villanous  concert  of  the  priest  Calchas  with 
Ulysses,  he  was  selected  to  be  ofl'ered  up  as  a victim 
to  a|)pease  the  offended  Gods;  how  he  escaped  from  the 
altar,  and  lay  hid  during  the  night  (the  preceding  night,) 
in  a morass;  and  then  lamenting  that  his  esca|>e  from 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  had  only  led  him  to 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  Trojans,  and  that  he  was  never 
more  to  see  his  country,  home,  or  relatives,  concludes 
with  a pathetic  adjuration,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods 
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above,  and  of  inviolable  faith,  that  they  would  yet  pity 
such  unexampled,  such  undeserved  misery,  and  spare  his 
life.  Mis  tears,  his  agony  of  fear,  the  plausibility  of  his 
story,  their  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  hatred  and 
persecution  of  the  ^Greeks  and  of  Ulysses,  prevail;  they 
grant  him  his  life;  and  so  closes  the  first  act  of  tlie  in- 
terlude of  Sinon.  " 

In  nothing  is  tlie  admirable  Judgment  of  Virgil  more 
remarkable,  than  in  the  skill  with  which  he  has  all  this 
while  kept  the  wooden  horse,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance. 
No  act  has  been  done,  no  word  uttered,  which  could 
excite  in  the  Trojan  mind,  or  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
ignorant  of  the  sequel,  the  slightest  suspicion  that  Sinon 
has  any  thing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  horse,  or  the 
horse  with  Sinon.  So  eareful  is  the  poet  to  avoid  every, 
even  the  slightest,  ground  for  a suspicion,  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  entire  plot,  that  it  is  from  a dis- 
■ tance,  and  by  the  ageney^o^  the  Trojans  themselves,  ho 
brings  Sinon  into  tho  vicinage  of  the  horse;  and  tliat,  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  long  history  which  Sinon  gives 
' of  himself,  and  which  the  reader  will  observe  is  now 
, concluded,  the  horse  is  never  so  much  as  mentioned,  or 
even  alluded  to,  except  once,  and  then  so  artfully  tas  it 
•were  only  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a date,)  that  the 
mention  which  is  made,  while  it  stimulates  the  Trojans 
to  question  him  on  the*subject,  seems  less  rejjiarkable 
than  absolute  silence  would  have  been,  inasmuch  as  it 
proves  that  Sinon  does  not  de  iuduslria  eschew  all  notice 
of  an  object,  which  must  have  attracted  his  attention, 
and  of  the  purport  of  which  he  could  not  but  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  knowledge. 

In  the  second  act  of  the  interlude,  or  that  part  which 
commences  with  v.  152,  we  lind  Sinon  totally  changed; 

now  more  bold.  The  tempter  ....  New  part  puts  on ; ” 
his  life  secure,  guaranteed  by  tlie  King  himself,  he  is  no 
longer  the  abject,  cringing,  hesitating,  trembling  wretch, 
^ but  the  successful  and  exulting  villain.  He  loudly  and 
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boldly  invokes  the  Gods  to  witness  his  abjuration  of  the 
Greeks  and  accepUmce  of  the  Trojan  covenant;  and 
makes  his  revelation  of  the  important  secret  whicli  is  to 
be  tlie  rich  reward  of  the  Trojan  ^clemency,  not,  as  he 
had  pleaded  for  his  life,  in  broken  passages,  leaving  olT 
at  one  place  and  commencing  at  another,  hni  uno  ienore, 
explaining  in  uninterrupted  sequence,  the  absence  of  the 
Greeks;  thein  intended  return;  the  object  for  which  tliey 
built  the  horse;  and  why  they  built  it  of  so  large  di- 
mensions; the  evil  consequences  to  the  Trojans, if  they 
offered  it  any  injury,  and  to  the  Greeks  if  it  were  re- 
ceived into  the  city,  <tc. ; the  impostor  is  fully  credited, 
the  generous,  unwary,  and  fate- devoted  Trojans  are 
caught  in  tlie  toils  so  delicately  woven  and  ^o  noiselessly 
drawn  around  them,  and  the  curtain  falls., 

If  the  reader  luippen  to  be  one  of  those  critics,  who 
think  the  story  of  the  wooden  horse  deficient  in  verisi- 
militude, he  will  receive  with  the  greater  favor  an  in- 
terpretation wliich  tends  to  increase  the  verisimilitude, 
by  representing  the  falsehood  and  cunning  of  Sinon  as 
united,  not.  with  that  quality  with  whicli  falseliood  and 
cunning  are  so  inconsistent,  and  so  rarely  united,  heroic 
fortitude,  but  with  their  very  compatible  and  nearly  allied 
quality,  audacity. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  subject  without  remarking 
how  favorably  to  Trojan  faith  and  generosity,  (as  might 
be  expected,  Virgil  being  the  poela  and  Eneas  the  nar- 
rator,) the  conduct  of  the  Trojans  towards  Sinon  contrasts 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  towards  Dolon.  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  encourage  Dolon,  and  tell  him  not  to  think  of 
death,  on  wliich  ambiguous  pledge  he  tells  the  whole 
truth;  they  reward  liim  by  coolly  cutting  off  his  head, 
as  the  last  word  of  his  revelation  passes  his  lips ; Sinon 
tells  the  Trojans  a tissue  of  lies,  and  not  only  has  liis 
life  spared,  but  is  treated  with  kindness  and  hospitality. 

That  most  rigid  and  terrific  of  all  the  dispensers  of 
the  so-called  divine  retributive  justice,  Dante,  (see Inferno, 
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XXX.  46  et  seq.)  punishes  Sinon  in  hell  with  an  eternal 
sweating  fever,  in  company  ^according  to  tlie  great  poet's 
usual  eccentric  iiuuiner  of  grouping  his  characters,)  on 
the  one  side  with  Potiphar’s  wife,  whom  ho  punishes 
with  a similar  fever,  and  on  the  other  witli  a famous 
coiner  of  base  money  at  Brescia',  whom  he  torments 
with  a never-dying  thirst  and  'drtyisy,  and  between 
whom  and  Sinon  endues  S contention  in.*  none  of  the 
gentlest  billingsgate,  whicji  of  the  two  is  tlie  greater 
sinner.^'  '' 

Futiuf  QuoncuNguE.  — -“Quicuhque’me  sequatur  even- 
tus.”  Servius.  - “Quicqiiid  evenerit,  inihique  exinde  acci- 
deriu”  Heyne.  Quodcunj/ne  referendum  ad  ameta.” 
Wagner.  Arguing  agiunsf  which  interpretation  of  Wagner, 
'and  in  favour  of  that  of  Servius  and  Heyne,  Supfle*) 
says:  “Audi  hahen  schon'die  Alien,  wie  Phaedrus  im 
. Prologe  zum  drillcn  Buche,  die  Worte  anders  und  wohl 
richligcr  gefasst,  niimlich:  was  auch  daraus  werden  viag, 
wie  es  rnir  auch  enjehen  mag  (wenn  ich  in  Allem  each 
die  Wabrhcil  sage)." 

1 agree  entirely  withW'agner,  and  think  the  meaning 
is , / will  confess  all  tvhalerer  it  may  have  been , whatever 
there  may  have  been  in  it.  The  words  are  not  less  obscure 
in  the  quotation  and  ajiplication  made  of  them  by  Phaedrus, 
(see  the  two-column  note  on  them  in  Schwabe’s  edition) 
than  in  Sinon’s  original  use  of  them:  a notable  proof  of 
the  almost  hopeless  obscurity  of  the  Latin  language;  an 
obscurity  arising  fro'm  its  brevity,  and  especially,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  from  its  almost  constant  omission  of  pronouns 
and  pronominal  adjectives.  I am,  however,  inclined  to 
think  that  in  Phaedrus’s  quotation  the  words  “Quodcunque 
fucrit"  stand  in  apposition  to  “Librum  exarabo  tertiiim,” 
and  that  the  meaning  of  them  there  as  in  Sinon’s  original 
use  of  them,  is  such  as  it  is,  good  or  bad,  of  whatever 


*)  VirgUii  opera:  mil  Annierkuiigen  zur  Eiieide  versclieii  von 
Kni'l  t'r.  SupHe.  Karlsruhe  1842. 
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kind  it  may  turn  out  to  be.  As  if  Phaedrus  had  said; 
Bnt  now  as  to  this  tliird  hook  of  mine,  ye  shall,  as  Sinon^. 
told  King  Priam,  hear  the  whole  of  it  such  as  it  is,  be 
it  good  or  be  it  bad.  See  Comm.  I.  82. 


ForTUNA  . . . FINXIT 
Comm.  £ti.  H.  552. 


IMPnOBA  FtfJCET. 


■* 


- See' 


83.  . 

OrEM  FALSA  SUB  rROBITIONE  PELASGI  ’ . 

INSONTEM  INFAXDO  INDICIO  QUIA  BEIJ.A  VETABAT  1 • ^ ■ 

DEMISKRE  SECI  NUNC  CASSUM  LUMINE  LLT.FJUT  " ' , . 

ILI.I  ME  COMITEM  ET  CONS ANGUINITATE  PBOI'INOUUM 
PAUPER  IN  ARMA  PATER  PRIMIS  HUC  MISIT  AB  ANNIS 


Falsa  sub  proditione  pelasci. — “Falsa  sub  proditiotie; 
h.  e.  stib  fatso  crimine  proditionis."  Servius;  followed 
by  Heyne,  and*  all  the  other  commentators  and  trans- 
lators. To  this  interpretation  I object, 

First,  that  no  authority  has  been  adduced,  to  show 
that  proditio  may  be  used  for  crimen  proditionis;  the  act 
committed,  for  the  charge  founded  upon  the  commission  • 
of  the  act. 

Secondly,  that  if  Virgil  had  intended  to  say  that  the 
Pelasgi  had  condemned  Palamedes,  on  or  by  means  of 
a false  charge  of  treason,  he  would  more  probably  have 
used  the  words  falsa  proditione,  in  the  same  manner 
as  infando  INDICIO,  without  a preposition;  or  if  he  had 
used  a preposition,  it  would  have  been  per,  not  sub. 

Thirdly,  that  Virgil  could  scarcely  have  been  guilty 
of  the  fade  tautology,  falsa,  insontem. 

Fourthly,  that  this  interpretation  represents  the  whole 
Greek  nation  at  Troy  (pelasgi)  as  conspiring  against 
Palamedes;  which  is  (a)  contrary  to  all  verisimilitude: 

(ft)  deprives  infando  indicio  of  its  force,  because,  if  all 
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were  conspiring  against  Palamedes,  it  was  of  small 
consequence  how  “infandous”  the  information  or  informer 
was;  or,  indeed,  whether  there  were  any  information 
or  informer  at  all;  and  (c)  contradicts  the  statement 
**  (ti.  90)  that  it  was  through  the  machinations  of  Ulysses, 
that  Palamedes’  condemnation  was  accomplished. 

^ Rejecting,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  received  inter- 
0>‘  prctation,  I render  f'vlsa  sub  nnomriONE,  during,  or  at 
.the  time  of,  a false  or  feigned  treason;  i.  e.  when  there 
was  ail  alarm  (whcth’er  .of  accidental  or  concerted  origin 
• «it  matters  not,)  of  treason  id  the  Grecian  camp.  The 
•mi"  words  being  so  interpreted,  the  me.ahing  of  the  passage 
is,  not  that  the  Pelasgi  brought  a false  charge  of  treason 
against  Palamedes,  and  condemned  him,  although  inno- 
cent; but  that  the  Pelas^  condemned  Palamedes  on  an 
infandous  information,  which,  being  brought  against  him 
at  a time  tvlicn  there  was  an  alarm  of  treason  in  the 
camp,  was  on  that  account  the  more  readily  credited. 
‘ In  support  of  this  interpretation,  1 beg  to  observe. 

First,  that  it  restores  to  prOditio  its  simple,  gram- 
matical signification. 

Secondly,  that  the  use  of  sub  in  the  sense  of  during, 
, or  at  Hie  time  of,  is  familiar  to  every  schol.ar;  thus  sub 
nocte;  sub  somno ; sub  profectione ; sub  adventu,  ic. 
Livy  (XXVI.  16)  h,as  even  Joined  sub  to  the  close  cognate 
of  proditio,  deditio,  only  putting  deditio  in  the  accusative, 
because  he  wishes  to  express,  not  the  precise  time,  but 
about  the  time  of  the  deditio. 

Thirdly,  that  this  interpretation  being  adopted,  insons 
is  no  longer  a tautology  of  falsa  ; the  hatter  expressing 
only  the  falsehood  of  the  general  rumour  of  treason, 
not  of  the  particular  charge  brought  against  Palamedes. 

Fourthly,  that  this  interpretation  represents  the  Pe- 
'lasgi,  not,  unnaturally,  in  the  triple  character  of  con- 
spirators, accusers,  and  Judges,  but  naturally,  in  the 
single  character  of  Judges,  prevailed  upon  p.artly  by  the 
prevalent  alarm  of  treason,  and  partly  by  the  offence 
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they  hail  taken  against  Pnlamcdcs,  oeiA  BEttA  vetab.aT, 
to  give  credit  to  an  iDfandous  inforniation  against 

Fil'tldy,  that  a heater  degree  of  verisimilitude  is  (hu8 
conferred  on  the  words  cassum  lumiak  u:gent,  ^ . 

heeause  it  is  more  prohahic  that  the  I'elasgi  would’  ’ , * 
lujiient  Palamedes,  (as  soon  as  experience  had  taught  . * 
them  the  groundlessness  of  their  dislike  to  him  on  ** 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  war,)  if  they  had  them-  ’<  ' ' 
selves  been  deluded  into  convicting  him,  on  an  imandcm  * ,, 
iNiuciiM,  than  that  they  would,  under  any  circumsUinces,  / 
lament  him , if  their  hatred  to  him  had  been  so  great  as 
to  induce  them  to  convict  him  on  a charge,  which  they  • 
not  only  knew  to  be  false,  but  of  which  they  were  , • 
themselves  the  concoctors.  And,  * * 

Sixthly , that  Ovid  draw-s  an  express  and  strong 
distinction  between  the  party  who  accused,  and  the 
party  who  condemned,  Palamedes, 

— “An  false  Pnlaniciloii, oriminc  tui'pe  . 

Acciisasae  milii  (viz.Ulysai),  vobi8(vi*.l'i’lasgis)iianinass<’denormii  csl?" 

MeUun.  Xlll.  aOS.  ' 

Qcf-m.  — This  word  {quern,  and  not  ilium)  sufficiently  , • 
shows  that  Sinon  has  not  yet  begun  to  give  any  new 
inforniation  to  the  Trojans,  but  is  employed,  as  far  .as 
the  word  NF.cr,  in  recalling  to  their  recollection  facts,  • ' 
with  which  he  knew  they  were  perfectly  well  aeiiuainted 
(“incipit  a veris.”  Servius).  The  w'ords  nunc  casscm 
i.uMiNK  LCCEST  (scc  below)  are  thrown  in  parenthetically 
between  the  exordium  in  which  he  thus  reminds  them 
of  known  facts,  and  the  new  information  which  he  begins 
to  convey  at  v.  86,  ii.u  mk  comitem  Ac. 

Hence  a plain  reason  why  Sinon  docs  not  specify 
the  precise  charge  made  .against  Palamedes,  his  object 
being  not  to  give  a history  of  that  individual,  but  merely 
to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  Trojans  what  they  already 
knew  respecting  him. 

Df.miserf.  neci.  — Preserved  in  the  old  Italian  missono 
o morte.  See  Leopardi’s  Martirio  de’  Santi  Padri.  Cap.  II. 
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Nisc  CASSIJM  LuMiNF.  i,ur.F-NT.  — They  now  (viz.  con- 
vinced liy  experience  that  it  was  unwise  to  iiave  under- 
taken the  war,  see  v.  I OS)  lament  the  toss  of  the  pntdent 
. , counsellor  wlio  “ beu..\  \etaiiat.”  But  tliis  is  not  tlie 
’ sole  force  of  these  words ; they  serve  also  to  excite  the 
* * Trojan  sympathy,  first  and  directly,  for  Palamcdes  (not 

■ only  innocent,  but  lamented  even  by  his  executioners); 

^ and  secondly  anil  indirectly,  for  his  friend  and  companion, 
, Sinon,  nfflictus  (see  i>.  92  and  Comm.)  by  his  fall;  like 

",  him,  persecuted  to  the  death  by  the  same  Ulysses;  and 

'(*^y  implication)  like  him  innocent. 

Cassum  li:mine.  — Literally  without  light,  dark; 
f compare  Lucret.  V.  7 IS. 

* * “Nec  polls  csi  cerni,  quia  niSKuni  lumine  fortur;” 

The  use  made  of  “cassum”  by  the  Romans  seems  to  cor- 
respond nearly  with  that  made  by  us  of  the  particle  less  in 
composition.  “Ca.ssum  lumine,”  lightless,  i.  c.  lifeless; 
“cassum  sanguine”  (Cic.  de  Dirin.  II.  64)  bloodless. 

^ lx  AioiA.  — “II.  e.  ad  bellum."  lleyne.  — I think  the 
^ . meaning  is  rather,  to  the  profession  of  arms;  to  seek  a 

• • .•  military  fortune.  Compare: 

'*Sed  in  .Wiam  hinc  abii  propter  pniipuriero^  atque  ibi 
' Siiniil  rein  et  belli  glonam  ariiiis  reppcri.” 

^ ^ Teuent.  Ueaut.  I.  1,  59. 

. PniMis  . . . AB  ANXis.  — See  Comm.  En.  II.  138. 


92. 

AFFLICTIIS  VITAM  IN  TENECRIS  LUCTIIOIIE  TRAHEBAM 


Afflictus.  — Not,  sorroivful,  for  that  meaning  is  con- 
tained in  LUCTU ; but  dashed  to  the  ground;  beaten  down 
from  his  prosperity;  viz.  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
patron.  It  is  used  in  this,  its  primitive  sense,  on  the  only 
other  occasion  on  which  Virgil  has  used  the  word,  En. 
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I.  156;  also  by  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  I.  186,  afflicted  powers ; 
and  II.  166,  afflicting  thunder. 


96. 

I’ROMISI  tl.TORF.M  F.T  VKRBIS  OIllA  ASPERA  MOVI 
HINt  Mini  PIUMA  MALI  LABES  IIINC  SEMPER  ULIXF.S 
CRlMINimS  TERRERE  NOVIS  IllSt  SPARGERE  VOCE.S 
IN  VOLGllM  AMIllCUAS  ET  yUAERERE  CONSllUS  ARMA 


Et  verbis  obia  ASPERA  MOVI.  — ET  IS  epcxcgctic , and 
VERBIS  the  words  in  wliicli  promisit  se  ultorem;  as  if 
Virgil  bad  written  et  mori  odia  aspera  verbis,  quibus  me 
promisi  ultorem;  or  me  promt ftens  ultorem. 

Labes.  — A sUtin  or  spot:  compare  Ovid.  Metam. 
II.  537. 

“Nam  fail  hnoc  qiiond.im  niveis  argmili'a  peiiiiia 
■Ales,  m acqiiaiTt  lotas  sine  labc  coliinibas." 

Et  ofaerere  conscics  arma.  — Wagner’s  interpreta- 
tion of  these  words,  viz.  that  they  arc  a poetical  cipii- 
valent  for  '■‘■quaerere  conscios,"  seems  to  me  to  be  par- 
ticularly unfortunate. 

First,  because  Virgil  was  too  good  a painter  of  cha- 
racter to  represent  the  cautious,  cunning  Flysses,  as 
going  about  in  search  of  a number  of  persons,  to  whom 
to  communicate  bis  designs  against  Sinon, 

Secondly,  because  the  immediately  preceding  words 

rniMiNiBcs  TERRERE  VDVis  aiid  SPARGERE  VOCES,  describo 

Ulysses  as  proceeding  against  Sinon  by  methods,  wbieh 
not  only  did  not  recpiire  the  privity  of  a number  of 
persons,  but  were  likely  to  be  successful  in  proportion 
as  their  secret  object  was  kept  confined  to  Ulysses'  own 
bosom. 

Thirdly,  because  the  extraordinary  violence  which  this 
interpretation  puls  u|ion  the  words,  is  not  so  imich  as 
.attempted  to  be  supported  even  by  a single  authority. 


li 


:i6 

I,  tliercfore,  understand  et  ot'AFiiEFE  ahma  to  be  ex- 
planatory of  the  precediiifj  sentence;  and  the  arms  (of 
oll'ence  and  defence)  wliich  Ulysses  sought  (ouaeuebat) 
against  Sinon,  to  he  the  crimina  nova,  and  the  voces 
A.uiiiGCAS.  This  explanation  accords  both  with  Virgil’s 
usual  manner  (see  Connn.  En.  1.  500;  II.  IS  and  49), 
and  with  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  terms  quaerere 
arma;  see  En.  XI.  229.  The  following  are  cxani|)les 
of  the  latitude  in  which  the  word  urmu  is  used  by  tlie 
best  Latin  writers: 

“ IV'rsequar  aul  studiuui  linguae,  Demostlieuis  arnia.” 

I’rtopERTius  III.  21.  27. 

“Hand  ignaro  imminet  fortmia : video  donee  anna 

adversariis  tradanlur  (means  of  offence  put  into  the  hands 
of  our  adversaries  through  the  medium  of  a new  consti- 
tution of  the  state)  dilVerri  adversus  nos  certainen.” 
Livv  III.  54.  (Ed.  Uipont.) 

CoNScins,  therefore,  is  not  conspiring  with  others,  but 
the  very  contrary,  /te  alone  conscious;  knowing  what  he 
was  about,  but  concealing  it  from  others:  for  it  docs 
not  appear  that  even  Calchas  had  anytliing  to  do  with 
the  alTair  until  later.  Compare  (En.  V.  455)  “Conscia 
virtus"  the  virtue  of  which  they  themselves  were  con- 
scious; “Fonnae  conscia  conjux”  (A’«.V1I1.393)  conscious 
(viz.  to  herself)  of  her  beauty;  and  (Lucrct.  VI.  711.) 

“ViTiiin  ali()ui(l,  goucre  esse  ex  hoc,  qiiml  eonsciiKs  Uicel, 
Seiimis.  " 


105. 

TOM  VERO  ARDEMCS  SClTAlil  ET  (UJAEnEnE  CAUSAS 


That  this  is  the  common  hyperbaton:  ardemus  scitari 
ET  ouaereue  cal'sas,  for  ardentes  scitamur  et  qnaerimus 
cau.sas,  is  proved  by  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
some  expression,  not  merely  that  IhcY  desired  to  (piestion 
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him,  but  that  they  actually  did  question  him.  The  re- 
ceived interpretation  leaves  the  sense  incomplete. 

Tom  vero.  — Then  indeed  we  are  all  on  lire.  They 
were  curious  before  to  hear  his  history,  sec  v.  74,  but, 
having  heard  so  far,  are  now  doubly  curious.  See 
Comm.  V.  22b;  111.  47.  and  IV.  396.  449.  571. 

Ardemus.  — The  force  of  the  verb  ardere  is  infinitely 
more  intense  than  that  of  its  English  derivatives;  which, 
having  lirst  lost  their  literal,  have  at  last,  as  a conse- 
quence, almost  wholly  lost,  even  their  metaphorical 
sense.  The  Latin  word,  on  the  contrary,  where  it  is 
not  literal,  is  fully  metaphorical.  “Tantum  est  flumen 
verboruin,  tarn  integrac  sententiac,  ut  mihi  non  solum 
tu  incendcre  judicem,  sed  ipse  ardere  vidcaris.’t  Ciccr. 
De  Oral.  lib.  111.  c.  45.  — “Tanta  imeundia  incitatus  est, 
ut  arderet."  Argum.  ad  Terent.  Adciph. 


. t ... 

no. 

FEUSSENTOUE  UTINAM  'SAEI-E  1I.LOS  ASPERA  PONTI  ■ 
INTERCLUSI'I  niEMS  ET  TERRCIT  AliSTER  EljNTES  • 


Inerclusit  operates  only  on  iixos;  terrcit  both  on  illos 
and  EiNTEs.  iNTERCi.usiT  ILLOS,  shut  them  in,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  even  to  attempt  to  go;  terrcit 
ELNTEs,  terrified  (deterred)  them  when  actually  beginning 
to  go.  See  Comm,  v.  552.  ’ . , 


. 121. 

CCI  FATA  PARENT 

The  meaning  is  not  aii  HU  parent  fata,  because  no 
suspicion  of  foul  play  had  yet  arisen;  but,  as  rightly 
interpreted  by  Bumiann,  cui  fata  parent  mortem.  * 
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131.  : 

INIl'S  IN  MISERI  EXITII  M triNVEKSA  TlILF.nE 

CoNVEnsA  nu-EiiE.  — “Exquisite  pro  converterunt.” 
Ilcyne.  No.  Converterunt  in  exitium,  would  be  only, 
turned  to  my  destruction , con\  eiisa  tiu-ere  in  exithim  is 
not  only,  turned  to  niy  destruction,  but  turned  and  carried 
to  my  destruction  ; turned  towards  and  then  carried 
towards.—  So:  “Furiis  incensa  feror,”  En.  IV.  376,  is  not 
merely  incendor  furiis,  / am  fired  by  the  furies,  but 
/ am  fired  by  the  furies  and  then  set  in  motion,  carried 
on  by  them  while  on  fire:  in  botli  cases  the  addition 
of  the  verb  is  required  to  express  the  forward  motion 
so  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  picture.  So 
also,  En.  1.  85. 

— “Conversa  cuspidc  moutem 

Impulil." 

Turned  his  spear  towards  the  mountain  and  then  pushed 
with  it.  See  Comm.  En.  1.  85. 


138. 

NEC  nCECES  NATOS  EXOI'TATl'MOCE  |•Al^ENrEM 


The  commentators  have  always  found  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  this  passage.  “How,”  say  they,  “is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  what  Sinon  here  says,  of  his  having 
children  at  home,  with  what  he  formerly  told  us  (t>.  87) 
of  his  having  been  sent  to  the  war  by  his  father,  when 
a mere  boy?”  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty, 
Heyne  (who  is  followed  by  Wagner,  Wunderlich,  For- 
biger  and  Thiel,)  understands  primis  ab  annis  (r.  87)  to 
mean  ab  initio  belli;  but  this  interpretation  is  inad- 
missible, 

First , because  no  authority  whatever  has  been 
adduced  in  its  support;  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
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the  authority  not  only  of  Ovid  (tu  comes  antiquus,  tu 
primis  junctus  ab  annh,  Kx  Ponlo,  II.  5.  43)  and  Valer. 
Flaccus,  I.  22.  (Il.aenioniani  primis  Pelias  frenabat  ab 
annis'),  but  of  Virgil  liimsclf  against  it  (primis  et  te 
miretiir  ab  annis.  En.  V'lll.  517). 

Secondly,  because  it  deprives  Sinon’s  story  of  its 
chief  pathos;  a pathos  so  necessary  to  the  attainment^ 
of  his  primary  object,  that  of  exciting  such  pity  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Trojans  as  would  induce  them  to  spare  his  ^ 
life,  and,  therefore,  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  plot. 

Thirdly,  because  it  takes  away  from  Sinon  his  best'.' 
excuse  to  the  Trojans  for  having  mken  up  arms  against 
them,  viz.  that  he  had  done  so  in  pursuance  of  a 
child’s  duty  of  obedience  to  his  parent.  - ' ^ 

Fourthly,  because  Sinon’s  informing  the  Trojans  that 
he  had  been  at  the  war  from  the  beginning,  could  serve  # 
no^other  purpose  than  that  of  exasperating  them  the^ 
more  against  him.  " n 

How  then  is  the  difficulty  to  be  got  rid  of?  I a'nswer, 
simply  by  referring  watos  not  to  Sinon,  but  to  pare.ntem, 
and  by  translating  the  passage,  not children  and  my 
parent,  but  the  children  and  the  parent,  meaning  Siam's 
brothers  and  sisters  (the  Geschtvister  of  the  (Jerman.s), 
and  his  and  their  parent.  .Ml  difficulty  is  thus  removed 
and  Virgil’s  consistency  vindicated. 

There  is  a very  similar  use  of  natnm^  En.  IV.  605, 
where  natumriue  patremque  does  not  mean  my  son  and 
my  father,  but  the  son  and  the  father,  h.  e.  the  son  and 
his  father.  So  also,  En.  VI.  116.  natique  patrisque,  the 
son  and  the  father,  the  son  being  the  speaker  himself. 

Also , En.  VIII.  308.  rex Aeneam nalumque 

tenebat,  “the  King  kept  Eneas  and  the  son,  meaning, 
not  his  own  son,  but  Eneas’s  son.”  See  also,  En.  II. 
663.  Numerous  other  instances  also  might  be  adduced, 
in  which  natus  is  thus  referred,  not  to  the  speaker,  but 
to  its  ^rrelative  parens,  or  pater,  or  mater,  expressed. 

I am  aware  that  it  has,  on  a similiar  occasion,  been 
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suggcsled  by  Forbiq:cr  (in  his  note  to  v.  17S):  “Virgi- 
liuni  Imnc  llctiini  Sinonis  narrationein  eonsulto  ita  coni- 
posiiissc,  lit  homo  iste  sibi  ipse  contradiceret,  aut  ain- 
bigua  et  obscura  proferrct;”  but  tliis  is  a suggestion 
from  wbicli  I must  wholly  dissent,  because  it  is  evident 
that,  in  proportion  as  Virgil  made  tlie  story  obscure, 
or  inconsistent  with  itself,  it  was  the  less  likely  to  obtain 
credence  witli  tlie  Trojans;  to  which  if  it  be  replied, 
that  Virgil,  as  Poeta,  bad  it  in  his  power  to  represent 
the  Trojans  ns  crediting  whatever  story  he  thought 
proi>er,  — I answer,  that  to  represent  the  Trojans  so 
void  of  acumen  as  to  credit  an  unlikely,  ambiguous,  and, 
above  all,  a contradictory  story,  is  to  diminish  our  respect 
for,  and  sympatliy  with,  not  only  the  Trojans,  but  Eneas 
himself,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  whole  scope  and 
design  of  the  poem.  And  further,  I think  that  the  more 
carefully  the  story  is  examined,  the  more  evident  does 
it  appear,  that  Virgil  has  taken  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  pains  to  fabricate  a story  for  Sinon,  which 
is  so  consistent  with  itself,  and  so  extremely  like  the 
truth,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  Trojans  not 
to  be  deceived  by  it. 

As  a further  argument  in  favour  of  the  above  inter- 
pretation, I may  observe,  that  it  relieves  the  passage 
from  the  manifest  awkwardness  of  the  non -mention  of 
Sinon’s  wife,  or  of  his  ever  having  been  married.  In 
the  parallel  passage , quoted  by  Ursini  (Virg.  collat.  cum 
Graecis  scri()toribus,)  from  Lucretius,  in  which  nali  has 
the  meaning  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  it  in  the  passage 
before  us,  there  is  no  such  awkwardness,  mention  being 
made  of  the  wife  along  with  the  children 

*■'  “Nam  jam  non  doruus  accipiot  to  lacia,  no(|ue  uxor 
Optima,  nco  dukes  occurreiu  osnila  nuti 
l^rntfripcre , el  laciia  pectus  dulcediiio 
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141. 

cnNSCIA  NUMINA  VERI 


The  structure  is  not  (with  Heyne  and  Thiel)  conscia  * 
VERI,  but  NL'MiNA  VERI,  corres|ioiiding  cxactly  with  ‘Nu- 
mina  Fauni’,  Georg,  I.  10.  ‘Numina  Phoebi’,  En.  111. 
359.  ‘Numina  Palladis’,  En.  111.  544.  4c.  and  meaning 
the  Divinity  or  Divine  Power  to  which  truth  is  sacred; 
which  protects  those  who  speak  truth.  Tlie  object  of 
CONSCIA  is  — not  expressed,  but  (as  in  tlie  similar  instances 
of  ‘conscia  agmina’  v.  267,  and  ‘quaerere  conscius 
arma’  r.  99)  — unterstood  from  the  context:  vos,  numina 
Veri,  quae  conscia  esiis  quod  vera  loquor.  Similar  to  this 
adjuration  of  the  ‘Numina’  to  whom'Verum’  is  sacred, 
who  protect  the  truth  and  right,  is  Eneas’s  adjuration 
{En.  1.  607)  of  the  ‘Numina’  who  protect  and  reward  the 
tender-hearted  and  compassionate. 


' 148. 

AMISSOS  HINC  JAM  ORUVISCERE  CRAJOS 
NOSTER  ERIS  MIHIQUE  HAEC  EDISSERE  VERA  ROGANTI 


The  elder  Heinsius  placed  a semicolon  at  grajos  and  a 
comma  at  ekis.  The  younger  Heinsius,  and,  after  him, 
Emmenessius  and  Burmann  retain  the  semicolon  at 
GRAJOS,  but  substitute  a colon  for  the  comma  at  eris; 
correctly,  as  I think;  .noster  eris  being  thrown  in  accor- 
ding to  Virgil’s  usual  manner  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  4.  111. 
571.  IV.  484.  VI.  84,  741  and  882)  parenthetically 
between  the  two  connected  verbs  obuviscere  and  edis- 
SERE,  and  the  sense  running  thus:  forget  the  Greeks  {for 
thou  shall  from  henceforward  he  ours)  and  answer  me 
truly  these  questions.  Wagner,  in  bis  Edition  of  Heyne, 
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returns  to  the  punctuation  of  the  elder  Heinsius  and 
observes  in  his  note:  “Comma  post  eris  ponenduin,  et 
quae  sequuntur  hunc  in  modum  accipienda:  ac  proinde 
edissere;”  thus  separalingr  tlie  two  similar  verbs,  and 
connecting  the  two  dissimilar. 


1 54. 

VOS  AETERNI  IGNES  ET  NON  VIOLABILE  VESTBEM 
TESTOR  NEMEN  AIT  VOS  ARAE  ENSESQUE  NEFANDI 
eUOS  EIGI  VITTAEOIE  DEEM  glAS  UOSTIA  GESSI 
FAS  Mini  CRAJORE.M  SACRATA  RESOLVERE  JURA 

FAS  oDissE  Vinos  atoce  o.mnia  iehre  sub  auras 

SI  OUA  TEGUNT  TENF.OIl  PATRIAE  NEC  LEGIDIS  ULUS 
TU  MODO  PROMISSIS  MANEAS  SERVATAOUE  SERVES 
TROJA  FIDEM  SI  VERA  FERAM  SI  MAGNA  KEl’ENDAM 


Vos  AETERNI  IGNES  ET  NON  VIOLABILE  VESTRUM  TESTOR 
NU.MEN  AIT.  

— “Caelum  hoc  ct  conscia  sidera  lestor.” 

En.  IX.  429. 

“Caelum  ipsuin  stcllacqiie  caeligenaeomnisque  siderea 
compago  Aether  vocatur:  non,  ut  quidain  putant,  quod 
ignitus  sit  ct  incensus  {xagu  rov  sed  quod 

cursibus  rapidis  semper  rotetur,  ;rap«  too  asi  d'ffiv. 
Elemenlum  non  iiniim  e\  qiiatuor,  quae  nota  sunt  cunclis, 
sed  longe  aliud,  numero  quintuin,  ordine  primum,  genere 
divinum  et  inviotahile."  Apul.  de  Mttndo,  cap.  I. 

Vos  ARAE  F.NSF.SnUE  NEFANfll. “XcquC  Ullis  adpCtitllS 

insidiis  est,  neque  devotus  hostiae;  dciiique  sic  de  om- 
nibus jurat,  ut,  per  ea  quae  non  fuernnt  dans  sacra- 
nientuin,  eareat  objurgatore.”  Aniiq.  Inlerpr.  (ap.  Mahon). 
See  the  similarly  equivocating  oath  of  Andromache,  Senec. 
Troad.  601. 
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Fas  mihi.  — The  subsequent  teneor  points  out  the 
structure;  fai  est,  not  fas  sH;  i.  e.  teslor  fas  mihi  esse 
et  me  teneri. 

Servataoi'e  serves.  — A common  saying-,  as  appears 
from  Petron.  P.  155.  “Serva  me,  servabo  te.” 


169. 

Ft.UERE  AC  RETRO  SUBLAPSA  REFERRl 


“Fll'ere;  diffluere,  dilubi;  retro  siblapsa  referri;  pro 
prosaico,  retro  ferri,  labi;  de  mole,  quae  in  allum  erat 
invecta."  Heyne.  Both  explanations  wrong,  because  no 
example  has  been,  nor  1 tliink  can  be,  produced  oi  fluere 
used  in  the  sense  of  diffluere,  dilabi;  or  otlierwise  than 
as  signifying  to  flow  like  the  water  in  a river;  and  be- 
cause “retro  sublapsa  referri,”  where  it  occurs  before 
(Georg.  1.  200),  is  thus  explained  by  Heyne  Iiiniself; 
“Non  aliter  quam  is  retro  sublapsus  refertur  qui  navi- 
giuin  agit  atque  ilium  in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus 
amni;”  an  explanation  whicli,  even  although  it  had  not 
been,  almost  totidem  verbis,  Virgil’s  own,  would  have 
been  established  beyond  the  iiossildlity  of  doubt  by  the 
nearly  parallel  passage  of  Lucretius,  IV.  422. 

“ Denique  ubi  in  medio  nobis  equiis  aci’r  obliaesil 
Fluniinc,  et  in  rapidiis  amiiis  despeximus  undas, 

Stantis  equi  corpus  transvorstim  ferre  videliir 
Vis,  cl  in  advorsiim  flnmni  cmilrudcre  raptim; 

Et  qnocunqnc  oculos  irnjeciinus,  omnia  ferri 
Et  flucre  adsiniili  nobis  rntione  videnlnr." 

The  entire  sense  of  the  words  fluere  ac  retp.o  scb- 
LAPSA  referri  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  single  English 
verb  ebb. 
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17S. 

O.MINA  N1  nEI’F.rANT  AUGIS  NtMKNOVF.  KEDITCANT 
V>LUD  1-EI.AGO  EX  CtKVIS  SECUM  AVEXEIIE  CARINIS 


As  far  as  my  own  personal  search  has  extended,  ad- 
vexere  is  the  reading  only  of  one  MS.,  viz.  one  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  No.  1 13  in  Endlicher’s  Cat.alogue. 
It  has,  however,  been  adopted  by  Dan.  Ileinsius  and  La 
Cerda,  as  also  by  Alfieri  from  the  Uaskerville  text.  On 
the  other  hand  I have  myself  personally  ascertained  that 
avexere  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  Cudian,  of  No.  116,  117, 
121  (Eiidlicher’s  Catal.)  in  the  Vienna  Library,  of  No.  18059 
in  the  Munich  Library,  and  of  the  Kloster  Neuburg  MS. ; 
it  is  also  the  reading,  as  it  appears  from  Foggini,  of  the 
Medicean,  and  as  it  appears  from  Bottari,  of  the  Vatican 
Fragment:  also  of  N.  Heinsius  and  Burmann;  and  has 
been  ado|)ted  both  by  Jaeck  and  Brunck  after  examina- 
tion of  several  MSS.  1 have  found  orfrfuarcre  in  No.  120 
(Endliehcr’s  Catal.)  in  the  Vienna  Library,  and  vexere  in 
No.  118  in  the  same  Library. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  avexere  is  the  true 
reading,  what  is  the  sense? 

“Niniirum  Palladium,  quod  secuin  avexere,  reducere 
debent.”  Burmann. 

“Cum  ipso  Palladio  avecto  revertendum.”  Heyne. 

“Numen,  dc  simulachro  ut  v.  183.”  Wagner. 

“luJarno  i Greet 

SlriiigiT  if  llio  Ic  imiia,  ovc  novelli 
Aiigiirj  in  Argo  non  rieercliiii  pria, 

Ovc  non  plachin  la  fiirata  Diva, 

Sn  i Icgni  loro  a forza  tralla.” 

ALriEiu. 

“ Wenn  sie  nicht  das  versuhnte  Bild  aus  Griechenland 
nach  Troja  zuriickbrachlcn.”  Ladewig. 

The  objection  to  which  interpretation  seems  to  me  to 
be  insuperable,  viz.  that  numen  everywhere  else,  where 
it  occurs,  not  only  in  Virgil,  but  in  all  other  writers. 
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signifies  precisely  the  opposite;  viz.  either  the  actual  t 
deity,  or  the  spirit,  will,  sanction,  blessing,  or  authority  ^ 
of  the  deity,  as  opposed  to  the  substantial  image  or 
statue.  This  is  true  even  of  the  passage  cited  by  Wag- 
ner  in  proof  of  his  contrary  opinion,  “Xuinine  laeso”-*'* 

(e.  1 S3)  being  tto  me  at  least)  clearly  spoken , not  of  the 
statue,  but  of  the  spirit,  divinity,  or  will  of  Pallas  of- 
fended by  the  violence  offered  to  her  statue.  See  Comm. 

V.  182.  I,  therefore,  think  it  certain  that  .mmen  is  here 
spoken , not  of  the  Palladium , but  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
of  the  divine  spirit  of  Pallas  and  particularly  of  her  grace, 
good-will  and  blessing,  and  that  the  meaning  is:  sail 
back  hither  with  the  same  good-will  and  approbation  of  the 
Goddess  with  which  they  hare  now  sailed  for  Greece  — 
obtain  her  authority  for  coming  back,  even  as  they  have 
now  departed  and  sailed  away  in  obedience  to  her  orders. 

And  such  precisely  is  the  use  made  of  the  word  by 
Sinon  himself  on  both  the  other  occasions  on  which  he  has 
used  it,  t'.  123  and  y.  183  where  see  Comment.  Compare  ^ 

. also  Eneas’s  setting  out  with  his  party  in  the  disguise 
of  Greeks,  ‘baud  numine  nostro’  (a.  396),  without  the 
blessing  and  good-will  of  our  own  accustomed  Gods;  and 
his  sailing  into  the  Sicilian  port  with  the  numen  Divum 
{En.  V.  56),  expressly  explained  in  the  selfsame  line  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  mens  Divum;  also:  “E^s- 
xeyil)'^  d'e  aoi  (pvkotrjs  tag  rtjv  AaxXr\itia8u  vtja, 

y npoff’frfg  fisra  tov  aXiov  sxiatjyov  xca  vyieirjv,  east 
xara  Suiyova  to  ovtt  lauoSgofirjxs  (prospero  numine  * * 
vela  fecit).”  Epistolac  Graecanicae.  Aurcl.  ,411obrog.  y » ' 
1606.  P'ol.  p.  323.  “IIuTQidos  t<S(iev  woppotfpo  avv 
daiftom.”  Ibid.  p.  133.  ^ r- 

In  the  same  way  as  numen  is  here  spoken  of  as  an  r'< ,, 
object  which  can  be  carried  with  persons  making 
voyage,  so  it  is  spoken  of  (En.  I.  451  where  see  Comm.), 
as  constituting  along  with  the  ‘dona’  the  opulence  of 
a temple, 

— “Donis  opulontum  et  numine  Divac.” 
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1S2. 

ITA  lIlr.KmT  OJIINA  CAUHAS 
llANC  PRO  PAU.AI/IO  MO.MTI  PRO  NUMINE  I.AKSO 
EFFIGIKM  STATGKRE  NEFAS  yLAE  TKISTE  PURET 

Ita  is  einplmtic  and  may  lie  sup|iosed  to  be  accompanied 
by  a significant  action  of  the  speaker. 

Omina,  not  the  omens  (viz.  the  omens  wliich  Calchas 
has  just  interpreted),  but  omcm  generally:  this  is  the 
way  in  whicli  Calchas  explains  omens  — this  is  what 
comes  of  his  interpretation  of  omens;  he  does  not 
interpret  omens  for  nothing,  or  to  no  purpose;  in  con- 
seijuenee  of  his  omen -interpreting  you  will,  before 
you  know  what  you  are  about,  have  the  Greeks  on  your 
backs  again  (improvisi  adenmt)  with  new  and  recruited 
forces  (anna)  and  the  recovered  favor  of  the  Gods 
(l)eos  coniites  — numcn  rcductum):  ita  digerit  o.mina 

CALCHAS. 

Digerit  — anuUjses.  Germ.:  setzt  auseinander. 
Nlmi.ne  — “signo  numinis.”  Hcyne,  and  so  Wagner, 
and  (((uoted  by  Wagner)  Wunderlich  (ad  Tibulb).  No;  but 
plainly,  the  divine  iiill  — sanction  — majesty  — of  the 
Deity,  ofTended  by  the  violence  oll'ered  to  the  Palladium; 
comiiare  “numine  laeso”  A’«.  1.  12;  also  Tibulb  1.  3.  79. 

“El  Danai  proles  Veneris  quae  numina  laesit.” 

Sec  also  Comm.  v.  178. 


193. 

ITLTRO  ASIAM  MAGNO  PELOPEA  Al)  MOEMA  BELLO 
VENTURA.M 

‘Mam  satis  valida  civitate  ut  non  solum  arcere  bcllum, 
sed  ultro  ctiam  inferre  posset.”  Liv.  111.  8.  Ed.  Bipont. 
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197. 

oros  SF-OVK  TYDIIIF.S  NEC  LARISSAECS  ACHILLES 
NON  ANM  HoMUEnE  UECEM  NO.N  MII.LE  CAHINAE 


linoni  non  mille  simni  tunnis,  nec  Capsare  lolo 
Anl'eriel  Fortuna  locum,  virloribus  iiuus 
Fripuit,  veluitque  capi.” 

Lee.  VI.  140. 


199. 

HIC  ALirp  MAJIS  MISEHIS  MCLToyCE  TKEMENDl'M 
OBJICITCR  MAGIS  ATylE  IMl’nOVIDA  I'EtTORA  TLRB.VT 


This  prodigy  is  not  merely  ominous,  but  typical,  of  the 
destruction  about  to  come  upon  Troy.  The  twin  ser- 
pents preligure  the  Grecian  armament;  which,  like 
them,  comes  from  Tenedos  (where,  as  must  not  be 
forg^otten,  it  is  lying  concealed  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  prodigy);  like  them,  crosses  the  tranquil  deep; 
like  them,  lands;  and,  going  up  straight  (probably  over 
the  very  same  ground)  to  the  city,  slaughters  the  sur- 
prised and  unresisting  Trojans  (prefigured  by  Laocoon’s 
sons),  and  overturns  the  religion  and  drives  out  the 
Gods  (prefigured  by  the  priest  Laocoon).  Even  in  the 
most  minute  particulars  the  type  is  perfect:  the  serpents 
come  abreast  towards  the  shore,  like  ships  sailing  to- 
gether (Arffiva  phalanx  inslructis  navibiis  ibat 

Littura  . petens) ; with  flaming  eyes  raised 

above  the  waves  by  the  whole  length  of  the  neck  and 
breast  (Jlammas  quiim  regia  puppis  Exlulerat) , and  with 
the  hinder  part  floating  and  curling  along  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  {the  hinder  vessels  of  the  fleet  following  the 
lead  of  the  foremost);  and,  when  their  work  is  done 
(the  Trojans  slaughtered,  or,  with  their  Gods,  driven 
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out  of  the  city),  take  possession  of  the  citadel,  under 
the  protection  of  Pallas  (Jam  summas  arces  Tritonia, 
respice,  Pallas  Insedit  <tc.). 

[Since  the  above  commentary  was  written  (and  pub- 
lished in  the  Classical  Museum  for  1 S48),  I have  found  a 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  therein  expressed,  in  Petro- 
nius’s  poem  descriptive  of  the  taking-  of  Troy  (see  his 
Satyr.  P.  328)  in  one  part  of  which  he  informs  us  that 
the  noise,  made  by  the  seriients  in  their  passage  through 
the  water,  was  like  that  of  vessels  rowing  and  at  the 
same  time  cutting  their  way  through  the  sea, 

**(]nalis  ftilenti  node  rcmorum  sonus 
Longe  refcrtur,  qmim  premuat  classes  mare, 

Pulsiunquc  marmor  abietc  hnposita  gemit;*' 

and  in  another  that  the  necks  and  breasts  of  the  serpents, 
as  they  came  along  through  the  water,  resembled  tall 
ships , 

— “Tnniidn  qnomm  peclora. 

Rates  lit  altac,  laleribiis  spunias  .agunl.” 

J.  H.  1853.] 

Improvida  pectora  tlrdat.  — “Turbat  pectora  ita 
ut  fierent  improvida:  ita  enim  praecipites  egit  ea  res 
Trojanos,  ut  omissa  omni  cautione  facerent,  quod  Sinon 
optabat.”  Wagn.  Virg.  Br.  En.  “improvida,  quae  tale 
quid  non  praeviderant.”Hcyne.  “Ueberraschte.”  Weickert. 
“At  quodvis  prodigium  natura  sua  inopinatum  neque 
praevideri  potest.  Ipse  improvida  pectora  Trojanorum 
intelligo,  qui  capti  dolis,  lucrymisque  coactis  Sinonis 
fuisse  in'  prioribus  versibus  dicti  erant.”  Wunderlich. 
The  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  I think,  to  be 
found  in  unterstanding  the  two  distinct  words  impro- 
viDA  and  TiRBAT  as  standing  in  close  connexion  (Verbin- 
dung)  with  each  other,  so  as  to  express  the  complex 
idea  which  we  express  in  English  by  the  single  word 
alarm.  Turbat  (disturbs)  improvida  (unforeseeing , unex- 
pecting)-, i.  e.  alarms  (Germ,  erschreckt).  Compare  ‘Ge- 
lidus  coif,  freezes,  En.  111.  30.  ‘.4ngusti  claustra  Pelori’, 
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straits  of  Prtorus,  En.  III.  111.  ‘ ,\gs:redior  dictis’,  accost, 
En.  III.  Il.'iS.  ‘ l',x|H‘diani  dictis’,  explain,  En.  III.  379.  ‘I’ro- 
ru:  ;iis  veiiit’,  En.  I.  0.  ‘It  |>roniptuiir,  bursts  forth,  En.  I. 
250.  ‘Exciissos  liixarc’,  uncoil,  En.  III.  207.  ‘Circurnfiisa 
ruit',  En.  II.  01.  ‘Lapsa  cadunt’,  En.  VI.  310.  ‘Vela  damns’, 
sail,  En.  HI.  191.  ‘F>pies  sternet’,  ride  over,  En.  VI.  85S. 
‘Exercet  canttis’,  sings,  Georg.  I.  103.  ‘Excrcct  clioros’,  dan- 
ces, En.  I.  .503.  ‘Exercent  palaestras ’,  wrestle,  En.  111.  281. 
Heyne  and  Weickert,  although  they  assign  to  each  of  the 
two  words  separately  taken,  its  true  sense,  yet  full  short 
of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  author,  because  they  have 
not  observed  the  close  connexion  in  which  the  two 
words  stand  to  each  other,  while  on  the  other  hand 
Wagner,  who  connects  the  words  |)retty  closely  together, 
unfortunately  assigns  to  them  so  connected  a very  artifi- 
cial, and,  as  it  seems  to  rne,  wholly  erroneous  sense. 


203. 

ECCF.  AUTFM  GEMINI  A TESEDO  TRASoril,LA  PER  AI.TA 
nORRESCO  REFEUENS  l.MMENSIS  ORBIRIS  ANCEES 
INCeMRENT  I'EEAC.II  PARITEROrE  Al>  UTORA  TENDIiNT 
PFfTORA  Ornr.lM  INTER  FUCTeS  ARRKCTA  JIBAEOCE 
SAXCI  l.NEAF.  SIPEKANT  EMlAS  PARS  CETERA  PONTIM 
POSE  I.KGIr  SISlATOIiE  IMMENSA  VOMMINK  TERGA 
KIT  SOSmS  SPCMASTE  SAI.O  JAMgCE  ARVA  TENEBAST 


Horresco  rekkrens.  — This  interjection  is  not  placed 
indifl'erently  any  where  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence, 
but  in  its  most  natural  and  effective  position,  after  the 

W'OrdS  GEMISI  A TESEDO  TRASyUlLLA  PER  ALTA  CXCitatOPy 

of  expectation;  and  immediately  before  immessis  orbibus 
angees  expressive  of  the  actual  horrid  object.  The 
•weaker  etfect  which  it  would  have  had,  if  placed  at.  a 
greater  distance  before  i.mmensis  orbibus  asgues,  is 
shown  by  Dryden’s  translation: 

G 
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"When,  dreadful  to  behold,  from  sea  we  spied 
Two  serpents,  ranked  abreast,  the  seas  divide." 

.iml  the  still  weaker  wliicli  it  would  have  had  if  placed 
after,  by  Surrey’s: 

“Krom  Tenedon,  behold,  in  circles  great 
By  t]ic  calm  seas  come  fleeting , adders  twain ; 

Which  plied  towards  the  shore  (I  loathe  to  tell) 

With  reared  breast  lift  up  above  the  seas.” 

Compare:  “Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas,”  v.  G15,  and  Comm. 

Pectora  otorum  <fcc. 

“Thus  Satan,  talking  to  liis  nearest  mate. 

With  liead  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
Tliat  sparkling  blazed;  his  other  parts  besides'’ 

Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large. 

Lay  floating  many  a rood." 

Par.  Ln»l,  I.  192. 

Fit  sonitds  spumante  sai,o.  — The  tran.slators,  who 
represent  the  sound  tnade  hy  the  foainiii;?  of  the  brine 
to  have  been  loud,  err  dottbly;  first,  in  not  understanding: 
that  soNiTus,  witliout  an  adjunct  exjtressive  of  loudness, 
is  not  a loud  sound,  but  simply  a sound  (sec  v.  732; 
Georg.  IV.  79  <tc.);  and  secondly,  in  not  perceiving:  that 
profiriety  of  description  rerpiires  that  the  sound  of  foam 
should  not  be  represented  as  loud.  Dryden,  as  usual, 
errs  most: 

“Their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  course. 

And  ou  the  sounding  shore  the  flying  billows  force." 

I know  but  one  translated  passage,  not  Dryden ’s  own, 
•which  can  at  all  vie  with  this  in  incorrectness;  it  is  where 
Pope,  instead  of  de.scribing  Jupiter  as  seizing  Ate  by 
the  shining-curled  head,  in  order  to  fling  her  from 
heaven,  describes  him  as  snatching  her  from  the 
top  of  his  own  head: 

“From  his  ambrosial  head,  where  perched  she  sale. 

He  snatclied  the  Fury- (ioddess  of  debate." 

Pope’s  Iliad,  XIX.  125. 

Arva.  — There  is  no  occasion  to  suppose,  ■with 
Heyne,  that  arva  is  used  "pro  littore",  because,  inter- 
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pretcd  literally  it  alFords  a better  meaninf;:,  viz.  t/te 
fields,  or  cidlivaled  plain  inside  the  beach,  where  it  is 
probable  the  ‘soleiinis  ara’  stood,  at  such  a distance  from 
the  actual  shore  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from  the  violence 
of  the  sea  during  stormy  wedther.  Compare;  “Pelago 
premit  arva  sonanti,”  En.  I.  250  and  Comm. 


213. 

ET  pniMlIM  PAIiVA  Dl.'OlU’M 
COnPORA  NATORLM  SERPENS  AMPl.EXES  ETEROEE 
IMPUC.AT  ET  .UISEROS  MORSE  DEPASCITUR  ARTUS 
POST  IPSUM  AIXIUO  SUBEUNTEM  AC  TEI.A  FERE.NTEM 
CORUIPIENT  SPIRiSOVE  I.IGANT  l.NCE.NTIBUS 


Primc-M  ....  POST.  — There  is  a most  material  discre- 
pancy between  the  account  given  by  Virgil,  and  the 
view  presented  by  the  sculptor,  of  the  death  of  Laocoon 
and  his  two  sons,  .\ccording  to  the  former,  the  serpents 
first  (PRiMCM)  kill  the  two  sons,  and  afterwards  (post) 
seize  (corripiunt)  the  father,  sdbeentem  ac  tei.a  ferentem, 
and  kill  him  also;  while,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
serpents  are  twined  about  and  kill  the  father  and  the  two 
sons  simultaneously.  Virgil’s  is  the  more  natural  and 
probable  account,  because  it  was  more  ea.sy  for  the 
serpents  to  conquer  Laocoon’s  powerful  strength  (see 
V.  50)  with  the  whole  of  their  united  force  and  folds, 
than  with  such  part  only  of  their  force  and  folds 
as  was  not  employed  upon  the  sons.  There  is  even 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  (nor  does  an  examina- 
tion of  the  sculpture  tend  much  to  diminish  the  difficulty), 
how  two  serpents,  already  twined  about,  and  encum- 
bered with  the  bodies  of  two  persons,  even  although 
those  bodies  were  small  (parva),  could  seize,  and  squeeze 
to  death , a third  person , possessed  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary strength,  and  armed. 
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The  .sculptor,  if  he  Imd  hud  the  choice,  would,  doubt- 
less, no  less  than  the  poet,  have  represented  the  killing 
of  Laocoon  to  have  been  subscc|uent  to  the  killing  of 
the  sons;  but  his  art  failed  him;  sculpture  could  not  re- 
present successive  act's;  the  chisel  could  li.\  no  more 
than  a single  instant  of  fleeting  time:  driven,  therefore,  by 
necessity , he  places  the  three  persons  simultaneously  in 
the  folds  of  the  serpents,  and  his  (so  much  adiu^red) 
group  becomes,  in  consequence,  complicated  and  almost 
incomprehensible,  and  appears  in  the  most  disadvanta- 
geous contrast  with  the  simple  and  natural  narrative  of 
Virgil. 

Such  is  the  infinite  inferiority  of  Sculpture  (and  of 
painting")  to  poetry.  The  sculptor  (or  painter)  labours 
day  and  night,  and  for  years  together,  on  one  object; 
and,  in  the  end,  his  work,  representing  but  an  instant  of 
time,  fails  to  present  to  the  mind  as  many  ideas  as  tlie 
poet  supplies  in  half  a dozen  lines,  the  work  perhaps 
of  half  an  hour. 

Si>iRi.s.  — ‘Spirac’  are  not  merely  coils,  but  spiral  coils 
— tending  upwards,  like  those  of  a eoriiscrew  held  point- 
upward.  Sec  Georg.  II.  15.1  and  151;  where  Virgil  in- 
forms us,  almost  in  cxpre.ss  terms,  that  a snake  is  in  orbs 
(‘orbes’),  while  coiled  upon  the  ground,  .but  in  spires 
(‘spirac’),  when  he  raises  himself  with  a motion  twisting 
upwards.  The  same  distinction  is  observable  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  where  the  serpents  arc  said  to  be  in  orbs 
while  on  the  water,  and  in  spires  when  folded  round 
Laocoon.  A right  understanding  of  this  word  is  the  more 
necessary,  because  it  is  the  only  word  in  the  description, 
except  “superant  capite  et  cervicibus  altis”,  which  shows 
that  the  poet  so  far  agrees  witli  the  sculptor,  as  to  re- 
present Laocoon  and  the  serpents  twined  about  him  as 
forming  an  erect  group.  M'ith  a similar  correct  preci- 
sion, pur  own  Milton  applies  the  terin  spires  to  the  coils 
of  the  serpent  when  erect,  or  raised  upright. 
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“ Noi  with  iiideiiled  wave 
I*ione  ou  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  roar. 

With  burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires.” 

Par.  Lost,  IX.  490. 


223. 

yUALES  MUGITrS  FEGIT  ClIM  SAUCIl'S  ARAM 
TAUKUb  KT  INCERTAM  EXtUSSIT  CEKVltE  SEtURtM 


e qncl  toro  chc  si  slaccia  in  quella 
Cir  Im  ricevtiio  gii  ’1  colpo  mortalc, 

Che  gir  non  sa,  nta  qua  c la  salteilu; 

Vid’  io  lo  Miuotauro  far  cotalc.” 

Dante,  Infcmo,  Xll.  22. 
“Non  altrimcml  il  torn  va  saliando 
Qualora  il  mortal  colpo  ha  ricevuto, 

K deniro  hi  forcsla  alto  mugghiaiido 
Iliccica  il  cacciulor  the  !’  ha  feruto.” 

IJoCCACCIO,  in  Fitostrato. 


22S. 

TtlM  VKRO  THF.MEFACTA  NOVUS  PER  PECTORA  CU.NCTIS 
INSINL'AT  PAVOR 


The  words  tum  vero  contrast  this  kovvs  pavor  — the 
PAVOR  produced  by  the  punishment  of  Laocoon  — with 
their  former  terror,  viz.  that  produced  by  llie  sight  of 
the  serpents  tliemselves.  Tlie  sight  of  the  serpents  had 
frightened  tiiem,  “UifFugimns  visti  exsangue.s”  (r.  212), 
but  tlie  punishment  of  i^aocoon  smote  their  consciences  — 
filled  them  witii  religious  awe  and  teiTor;  — they  saw  in 
it  the  visible  finger  of  tlie  otl'cudeU  Deity;  tum  vero  tre- 
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MFFACTA  — then  ill  (Iced  tliey  nrc  llioroughly  frightened, 
and  tliis  tliorough  frightening  produces  the  eHe(’t  wliich 
their  previous  fright  (viz.  at  the  sight  of  the  serpents) 
liad  failed  to  do  — causes  them  to  cry  out  with  one  ac- 
cord, that  tlie  horse  must  be  admitted  into  the  city. 

“Ducomliim  ad  scdcs  siinulaclirum,  oraudaigue  Divae 
Niimiiia  conclaiiiant.” 

Sec  Comm.  En.  11.  105;  111.  47;  IV.  396.  449.  571. 


230. 

SAtncM  gui  tuspiDE  nouim 

LAESEHIT  ET  TERGO  SCELERATAM  INTORSERIT  UASTA.M 


“Is  il  ha?  t]uo(h  one.  Is  this  the  man? 

By  him  who  died  on  eross. 

With  ills  cruel  bow  he  laid  I'uli  low 
The  harmless  albatross." 

Coleridge,  Amiml  Mia-iner. 


236. 

STCPEA  VINCULA  COLLO 

INTENDUNT 


“ liitendunt  eoilo  nialorum  vincula  naulae." 

-Auson.  Moxell.  d2. 


240. 

II.LA  SUBIT  MEDIAEgUE  MINANS  ILLABITUR  URUI 


Minan.s.  — By  an  error  of  which  none  but  a French 
critic  could  be  guilty,  Uoileau  understands  this  extremely 
common  metaphor  literally.  “II  (viz.  Virgil)  ne  se  con- 
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tente  pas  dc  preter  de  la  colere  a cet  arbre  (probably 
relerrins  to  and  similarly  misunderstanding  v.  53),  mais 
il  lui  fait  fairc  des  menaces  a ces  laboureurs.”  liellex. 
Critiques,  XI.  Compare  Eh.  I.  16G  and  Comm. 


242. 

IPSO  IN  UMINF.  PORTAE 


Our  author  having  expressly  informed  us  (r.  2.34),  that 
the  walls  wei-e  divided  for  the  admission  of  the  horse, 
PORTA  must  be,  not  the  gate  of  the  city,  but  the  opening 
or  entrance  made  bij  the  division  of  the  walls.  Those 
commentators  who  understand  porta  to  mean  the  gate 
of  the  city,  are  reduced  to  the  forlorn  extremity  of 
construing  ‘dividimus  muros’  not  divide  the  walls,  but 
enlarge  the  opening  of  the  gate;  and  of  understanding 
‘scandit  muros’  to  be  no  more  than  a poetical  form  of 
expression  for  entering  the  enlarged  gale.  “Scandit  mu- 
ros, h.  e.  transcendit;  major  imago,  quam  si  portam 
intrat,  quae,  muroruui  impositorum  et  attingentiuin  parte 
dejecta,  erat  latior  facta.”  Heyne. 


24f>. 

TI  NC  F.TIAM  satis  APERIT  CASSANDRA  FCTURIS 
ORA  DEI  JUSSn  NON  liNOUAM  CREDITA  TEUCRIS 


That  CREDITA  is  predicated,  not  of  Cassandra,  but  (as  in 
Ovid.  Metam.W.  74  — “Primus  qiioque  talibus  ora  Docta 
quidem  solvit,-  sed  non  et  credita,  verbis”),  of  ora,  is 
proved,  not  only  by  the  stronger  poetical  sense  of  the 
passage  so  interpreted,  but  by  the  emphatic  position  of 
ORA,  closing  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  and  at 
the  same  time  beginning  a new  line. 
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I do  not  know  wlictlicr  it  hns  l)cen  observed  by  any 
commentiitor , Init  1 think  tlmt  a very  slight  examination 
of  Virgil’s  style  is  siiflicient  to  show,  that  his  enipliatic 
words  are  almost  invariably  placed  at,  or  as  near  to  as 
possible,  the  beginning  of  the  line;  that  where  an  in- 
crease of  etnphasis  is  reijuired,  the  emphatic  word  is 
sei)arated  from  the  immediately  succeeding  context  by  a 
pause  in  the  sense,  which  allows  tlie  mind  of  the  reader, 
or  voice  of  the  reciter,  to  dwell  on  the  word  with  a 
longer  emphasis;  that,  where  the  word  is  required  to  be 
still  more  emphatic,  it  is  not  only  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line,  and  separated  from  the  succeeding  con- 
text by  a pause,  but  is  made  to  stand  at  the  end  of  its 
own  sentence,  and  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from 
the  words  in  that  sentence  to  which  it  is  most  imme- 
diately related,  as  oba,  in  the  passage  before  us;  ‘Julius’, 
£n.  I.  292;  ‘Thoenissa’,  £n.  I.  71S;  ‘crudelis’,  £n.  IV.  311; 
and  that  when  a maximum  of  emphasis  is  required,  the 
word  thus  placed  emphatically  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  line, 
and  with  a pause  immediately  following,  is  a repetition  or 
reduplication  of  a word  which  has  already  been  used  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  as  ‘lumina’,  v.  40G:  and  1 be- 
lieve it  will  still  farther  be  found,  that,  whenever  it  is 
possible,  not  only  the  reduplicated  word,  but  its  original 
also,  is  placed  in  the  eni|)hatic  position  at  the  beginning 
of  the  line;  thus  ‘Nate,  nate’,  £/t.  1.  OGS  and  (iG9;  ‘Me, 
me’,  £ti.  IV.  351  and  3.54;  ‘Nos,  nos’,  Buco/.  I.  3 and  4. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  opinion,  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line  is,  in  Virgil’s  writings,  the  seat  of  the 
emphasis,  I may  observe  that  the  nominative  pronouns 
(which  it  is  well  known  are,  in  J,atin,  never  expressed 
unless  they  are  emphatic,)  are,  with  few  or  no  excep-. 
tions,  found  at  the  beginning  of  lines. 

From  these  principles-  may  be  derived  a double  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  four  disputed 
lines  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eneis:  fu'st,  that  tlie 
emphatic  pronouns  ‘ille  ego’  are,  according  to  Virgil’s 
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custom,  placed  in  the  empliatic  position  at  the  commen- 
ceinent  of  the  line;  and,  secondly,  that  the  words  ‘anna 
viru!ii(|ue’  are  considerably  more  emi)hatic  towards  the 
close  of  the  sentence,  and  in  connection  with  ‘at  nunc 
horrentia  Martis’  (and,  I may  add,  contrasted  — ‘cano’ 
with  ‘modulatus’  — ‘anna’  with  ‘silvis’  and  ‘arva’  — •• 
‘viriim’ with  ‘colono’)  than  without  connection  and  con- 
trast, and  contrary  to  Virgil’s  habitual  ‘ molle  aPpie  face- 
turn,’  abruptly  at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence  and 
poem. 

Having  been  thus  led  to  speak  incidentally  of  the 
four  introductory  lines  of  the  Ends , I shall  perhaps 
be  excused  if  1 add,  that  I entirely  dissent  from  the 
judgment  pronounced  on  those  lines  by  some  of  Virgil’s 
most  un poetical  poetical  commentators,  and  especially 
by  Dryden;  and  that  I regard  those  lines  (to  write  which 
Virgil  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  very  pen  which  he 
had  laid  down  after  writing  the  last  eight  lines  of  the 
last  Georgic)  as  not  only  worthy  of  Virgil , but  as 
affording  (especially  in  the  fine  poetical  figure,  ‘coegi 
arva  ut  parerent,’)  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  they 
were  written  by  no  other  hand.  Sec,  Comm.  En.  1.  4. 


2.50. 

Rl  IT  OCE.VNO  sox 


In  as  much  as  the  ancients  always  represented  night  as 
following  the  course  of  the  sun,  i.  c.  as  rising  in  the 
east,  traversing  the  sky,  and  descending  or  setting  in 
the  west  (sec  Stat.  Theb.  II.  (il ; Vig’.  En.  II.  8;  111. 
512),  the  words  uuit  oceaso  nox,  a|i|died  to  the  com- 
mencement of  night,  are  to  be  understood,  not  as  pre- 
senting us  with  the  ordinary  English  image,  of  night 
falling  on  the  ocean,  but  as  presenting  ns  with  the  di- 
rectly reverse  image,  of  personilied  night  rising  (rushing) 

II 
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from  (he  omm.  So  Iianto,  pliilosopliicully  amt  following 
tlie  aiicit'iU  model: 

“Gift  era  '1  sole  all’  oriziome  giiiiilo, 
ciii  meridian  cercliio  coveixliia 
Ji'i'iisalciii  col  suo  pill  alio  pnmo: 

K la  nolle  eh'  opposila  a lui  ccreliia, 

I'scia  di  Gauge  fnor.” 

It  Pur/jnt.  II.  1. 

And  Slielley  iPrometheus  Unbound,  Act.  1.  sc.  I): 

"-\nd  yet  to  me  welcome  i.s  day  and  niglit; 

Wlicilicr  one  Iircaks  llic  hoarfrost  of  the  morn. 

Or  starry,  dim,  and  slow  the  other  climbs 
The  leaden-coloured  East." 

If  it  be  doubted  that  ‘mere’  can  express  motion  upwards 
toward  the  sky,  1 lieg  to  refer  to  Georg.  II.  308; 

— “Hiiil  ntram 

Adcacliim  picca  rrassn.s  caliginc  nnhem;” 

and  to  En.  X.  256  where  the  rising  of  ttie  day  is  de- 
scribed by  the  very  same  term: 

— “Revolnla  rnehat 

Maliira  jam  luce  dies  uortcnii|iie  fngnrat." 

See  also  Comm.  En.  I.  719. 


252. 

rust  I'EK  MOENIA  TEft  HI 

COXTTCl’ERE 

“Dispersi  per  urbem.”  Forbiger.  No;  resi  is,  not  dispersi, 
but,  as  riglitly  interpreted  by  Forbiger  himself  at  En.  I. 
218,  ‘^‘■prostrati ; hingestreckt." 


255. 

TAtlTAE  I'ER  A5IICA  SII.F.NTIA  LINAE 

The  sti  ence  (i.  e.  silent  timel  of  tlte  night  was  favorable  to 
the  descent  of  the  Grecians,  there  Iteing  no  one  in  the  way 
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to  observe  their  motions.  The  moon  is  called  tacit,  be- 
cause she  does  not  tell  — does  not  blab  — says  nothing  about 
what  she  sees.  In  other  words,  and  connecting^  the  two 
terms  silentia  and  tacitae,  nobody  sees  them  but  the 
moon,  and  she  does  not  tell  what  she  sees  — does  not 
betray.  Compare: 

— “Jam  Delia  fiirtiin 
Nescio  qiiein  taciia  cuUidu  iiocte  I'ovel." 

Tibl'll.  I.  6.  C. 

.\lso : 

“Caidine  lunc  tacilo  verterc  posse  fores.” 

Tibcll.  I.  6.  12. 

That  su.ENTiA  i.eNAE  does  not  mean  the  ‘inlerlunium’,  but 
the  time  wlien  the  moon  was  actually  shining,  appears 
from  Stat.  Theb.  II.  58; 

“Inde  per  .^rclimim  mediaeque  silenlia  luiinc 
-Arva  super  popidosque  meat.” 


256. 

FLA.M.MAS  yUt.H  REGIA  I'UI’PIS 

EXTI'LERAT 

“Lumina  in  navibus  singula  rostratae,  bina  onerariae 
haberent:  in  praetoria  nave  insigne  nocturnum  tiium  lu- 
niinum  fore.”  Livy,  XXIX.  25. 

“Eecc  iiovam  I’rinmo,  facibus  dc  pnppe  Icvalis, 

Fert  Belloiia  niirum.” 

Stai.  .ickiU.  I.  3;). 

‘Effero’  being  the  verb  employed  in  Roimm  military 
tactics  (see  Liv.  X.  19;  XL.  28)  to  express  the  raising 
of  the  standard,  and  the  carrying  it  forward  out  of  the 
camp  against  the  enemy,  there  can,  I think,  be  little 
doubt  that  there  is  here  a tacit  comparison  of  the  per- 
sonified REGIA  PGi’i'is  raising  its  signal  flame,  and  followed 
by  the  ‘iVrgiva  phalanx  instructis  navibus,’  to  the 
standard-bearer  of  an  army  raising  the  standard, 
and  follosved  by  the  soldiers  to  battle. 
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The  |>ractiee  of  the  admiral’s  ship  carrying  a light 
by  niglit  for  the  guidance  of'the  other  vessels  of  tlie 
fleet,  having  come  down  to  more  modern  times,  is  tlius 
humorously  alluded  to  by  Sliakespeare,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
Act.  111.  sc.  3.  — FaUtaff  tto  Bardolph): — “Thou  art 
our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop  — 
but  ’tis  in  the  nose  of  thee.” 


2o9. 

i..vxA’r  rtAfSTUA  sinon  ili.os  patefactus  ap  Avn\s 
itEiniiT  Eoies 

Compare:  “Impulitin  latus:  ac  venti”  <fcc.,  En.  1.  S6  and 
Comment. 

CtAisTOA.  — ‘Claustrum;’  that  by  which  any  thing 
is  shut  either  in  or  out;  a shutter;  a barrier;  it  is, 
therefore,  applied  to  the  moveable  pieces  (of  whatever 
material),  which  closed  the  vents  of  Eolus’s  cave,  En.  I. 
60  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  85);  to  the  high  lands  on  each 
side,  which  appeared  to  close  in  the  straits  of  Pciorus, 
En.  111.  411;  to  the  valve  or  valves  of  a door  or  gate, 
by  which  the  passage  through  the  door  or  gate  is  closed, 
En.  II.  491  ; to  mountains,  closing  or  barring  the  passage 
from  ono  country  into  another,  Tacit.  Hist.  III.  2;  and  there- 
fore, metaphorically,  to  the  barriers  which  the  laws  oppose 
to  the  commission  of  crime,  Qointil.  XIll.  10;  which  Nature 
opposes  to  the  investigation  of  her  seerets,  Lucret.  1. 71 . <fcc. 
‘Claustrum’  never  has  any  other  meaning;  not  even  in  the 
very  passages  (pioted  by  Eorcellini,  that  prince  of  laborious 
and  obtuse  lexicographers,  to  prove  that  its  primary 
meaning  is  repttgulum  quo  janua  clauditur." 
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26H. 

PRIMI’SOIE  MAf'HAON 


“Molestuin  !i.  I.  primi  s;  interim  mnplector  Heynii  expli- 
cntioncm : ‘qui  primus,  inter  primos,  egressus  est;’ 
quani|uam  fateor,  ita  nescio  quid  exile  inferri  orationi.” 
Wagner,  (juaest.  Virt/.  XXVlll.  5.  I think  the  meaning- 
is:  the  principal  or  orUjinul  mover  of  the  whole  matter-, 
the  person  playing  the  first  part  — taking  the  lead  in  the 
business.  Compare  Comm.  £n.  II.  612. 


207. 

A1\)EE  ACMINA  CO.NSCIA  JtNGl’.NT 


Cu.NsUA.  — See  Comment,  v.  96. 


268. 

TEMPOS  ERAT  QUO  I'RIMA  QUIES  MORTALIBUS  AEGRIS 
INCIPIT  ET  OONO  DIVIM  CRATiSSlMA  SERI’IT 


“It  W.13  the  time  when  rest,  soft  sliiling  down 
From  heaven’s  lieight  into  men’s  heavy  eyes. 

In  the  rorgelfuliiess  of  sleep  doth  drown 
The  careful  thoughts  of  mortal  miseries." 

Spenser,  Visiuns  of  BdUnj,  I. 
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270. 

IN  SOMNIS  ECCE  ANTE  OCELOS  MAESTISSIMES  IIElTOH 
VISES  AOES.se  Mini  LAOCOStlEE  EKFENDERE  FLETES 
HAPTATES  HICIS  ET  yUONOAM  ATERIJEE  CKEENTO 
I'ELVERE  I’EROEE  PEDES  TR.UEETES  LORA  TEMENTES 


The  construction  is , iV(wstissimus  Hector , Raplutus  bigis 
(ul  quondam),  aterque  cruento  Ptdrcrc,  perque  pedes  tra- 
jeetus  lord  tumentes,  Visas  adesse  mihi,  largosque  effun- 
dere  /Idas.  Tlic  strcngtli  and  beauty  of  tliis  passage, 
consisting  mainly  in  the  positiveness  of  the  predication 
RAPTATES  DiGis,  is  wholly  lost  by  those  who  adopt  the 
interpretation  of  Wagner,  “J’isus  esl  adesse  mihi  talis, 
qualis  erat,  quam  rnptatus  essel;"  which  has  the  cflect  of 
throwing  the  emphasis  off  the  principal  words  raptates 
BIGIS,  and  placing  it  ujion  etquonda.m,  words  which  arc 
quite  unessential,  and  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  e.Nplaining  to  Eneas’s  hearers  (and  Virgil’s  readers), 
that  the  condition  expressed  by  raptates  bigis  (viz.  iltat 
of  having  been  rapt  by  a biga),  exactly  resembled  the 
condition  in  which  Eneas  ha<l  formerly  seen  Hector,  after 
he  had  been  rapt  by  the  ‘biga’  of  .\chilles.  Or  (to  make 
my  meaning  still  clearer),  Enea.s,  during  his  dream,  sees 
Hector  raptates  bigis  ^presenting  the  appearance  of 
having  been  rapt  by  a biga),  atereee  creento  Ac.,  but 
makes  no  comparison  of  that  appearance  with  Hector’s 
real  appearance  after  he  had  been  dragged  round  the 
walls  of  Troy , until  he  comes  to  relate  his  dream ; tlien, 
as  his  hearers  might  not  perfectly  understand  what  ap- 
pearance he  meant  by  raptates  bigis,  he  explains  his 
meaning  by  a reference  (contained  in  the  words  et  oeon- 
DA.M)  to  the  well-known  appearance  which  Hector  had 
formerly  presented,  after  he  had  beeii  dragged  at  .-\chil- 
le.s’  chariot- wheels.  The  comma  therefore,  placed  after 
BIGIS  by  the  more  correct  judgment  of  the  older  editors 
and  removed  by  Heync,  should  be  replaced. 
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I need  scarcely  point  out  to  the  reader,  that  the  words 
i:t  oeoNDAM , ulthough  intended  only  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  raptatis  uigis,  present  us  also  with  a na- 
tural and  philosophieal  explanation,  why  Kneas,  in  his 
dreatn,  saw  Hector  <|uasi  uaptatus  mcis;  viz.  hecause 
of  the  strong  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  sight 
of  Hector  after  he  had  been  actually  dragged  by  the 
‘biga’  of  Achilles. 

Chateaubriand  {Genie  du  Christ  tan  isme,  part  11.  livre  5. 
c.  11),  instituting  a parallel  between  this  dream  of  Kneas 
and  that  in  which  Athalic  (Hacine,  Alhalie,  11.  5)  sees  her 
mother  Jesabel,  observes:  “Quel  Hector  parbit  au  pre- 
mier moment  devant  Knee,  tel  il  se  montre  a la  lin. 
Mais  la  pompe,  mais  I’eelat  emprunte  de  Jesabel  ‘pour 
reparcr  des  ans  I’irreparable  outrage’  suivi  tout  ii  coup, 
non  d’une  forme  entiere,  mais 

“<le  lamboau-x  niriTiix 

Quo  lies  chieiis  ilovorans  se  dispuloicnl  onlr’eux," 

est  une  sorte  de  changement  d’etat,  de  peripetie,  rpii 
donne  au  songe  de  R:icine  une  beautii  qui  manque  a 
celui  de  Virgile.  Knfin  cette  ombre  d’une  mere  qui  se 
baissc  vers  le  lit  de  sa  lllle,  comine  pour  s’y  cacher,  et 
qui  se  transforme  tout  a coup  ‘en  os  et  cn  chairs 
raeurtris,’  est  une  de  ces  beautes  vagues,  de  ces  cir- 
constances  te.rribles,  de  la  vraie  nature  du  fantome.”  In 
reply  to  which  criticism  1 shall  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
observe;  first,  that  the  absence  from  Kneas’s  dream  of 
a ‘peripetie,’  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  much 
and  so  justly  admired  in  the  dream  of  Athalie,  so  far 
from  being  a defect,  is  rather  new  evidence  of  that  su- 
perior poetical  judgment  which  informed  Virgil,  that  the 
proper  place  for  such  a ‘peripetie’  was  not  in  the 
warning,  exhorting,  encouraging  dream  of  Eneas,  but 
exactly  where  the  poet  has  placed  it,  in  the  horrifying 
dream  of  Turnus: 

“Talibiis  Alecio  dklis  •■xarsit  in  iras"  Ac. 

En.  VII.  440. 
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it  was  with  this  similar  dream  of  Tunius  — with  that 
Calybe  changing:  into  the  furious  Alecto  hissing  with  all  her 
hydras;  or  with  the  similar  dream  of  Kteoeles  — with 
that  Tiresias  converted  into  tlie  ominous  Laius  baring 
his  divided  throat,  and  deluging  his  grandson’s  sleep 
witli  blood  (.“undanti  perfundit  vulnere  somnuin,”  Shit. 
Theb.  II.  124),  not  with  the  total  ly  dissimilar  Hector  of 
the  totally  dissimilar  dream  of  Kneas,  that  Chateau- 
briand might  have  correctly  compared  the  Jesabel  oX.Atha- 
lie.  But  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  1 use  this  plea  of 
dissimilarity  as  a mere  pretext  for  eschewing  a compa- 
rison from  which  my  favorite  Virgil  might  perliaps  issue 
with  tarnished  laurels,  1 beg  to  add,  secondly,  that  I 
prefer  Eneas’s  dream  to  Atlialie’s,  (a)  on  account  of  its 
greater  simplicity ; the  former  consisting  of  a single  view 
or  scene,  with  but  a single  actor,  while  the  latter  is 
complicated  of  two  .scenes,  each  with  its  separate  actor; 
and  those  scenes  so  far  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
other,  that  Chateaubriand  in  his  parallel  has  (whether 
disingenuously  or  through  mere  error  I will  not  pretend 
to  say,)  assumed  and  treated  one  of  tliem  as  the  whole 
dream,  and  compared  Eneas’s  dream  with  that  one,  with- 
out making  any,  even  the  least,  reference  or  allusion  to 
the  other,  {b)  Because  the  role  assigned  to  Hector  (viz. 
that  of  announcing  to  Eneas  the  capture  of  the  city  and 
. his  own  immediate  personal  danger;  of  urging,  and 
thereby  justifying,  his  flight;  of  conveying  to  him  the  first 
information  that  it  was  ho  who  was  to  Uike  chaige  of 
the  ‘sacra’  of  Troy,  and  esUddish  for  them  a new  and 
great  settlement  beyond  the  sea  — that  settlement  no  less 
than  the  beginning  of  that  Roman  empire  whose  founda- 
tion was  the  subject  and  key  of  tlie  whole  poem  — and 
finally  of  actually  committing  those  ‘sacra’  into  his  hands,) 
confers  upon  Hector  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a real 
character — of  one  of  the  poet's  actual  dramatis  personae; 
while  .lesabel,  whose  part  rises  little,  if  at  all,  beyond 
the  production  of  a certain  amount  of  terror,  is  a mere 
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phantom,  siibskluiry  to,  and  making  way  for,  tlie  child 
Joas;  who,  as  that  personage  of  the  dream  on  which 
the  wliole  plot  and  future  incidents  of  the  drama  hinge, 
mainly  attracts  and  fixes  on  himself  the  interest,  fe)  Eneas’s 
dream  is  to  he  preferred  to  Athalie’s,  hecause  the  former 
is  interwoven  with,  and  forms  part  of,  the  narrative; 
the  latter  stands  sejiarate  from  it,  and  is  only  explana-  . 
tory,  or,  at  the  most,  casual.  The  sailing  of  the  am- 
hushed  fleet  from  Tencdos,  Sinon’s  opening  the  ‘claustra’ 
of  the  wooden  horse,  the  descent  of  the  chiefs  into  the 
city,  the  throwing  wide  the  gates  to  the  whole  Grecian 
army,  Eneas’s  seeing  Hector  in  a dream,  receiving  from 
him  the  ‘sacra’  of  Troy,  waking  and  hearing  the  tumult, 
taking  arms  &c.  are  so  many  mutually  dependent  and 
connected  parts  of  the  same  history,  related  in  one  even, 
uninterrupted  tenor  hy  Ihe  same  narrator,  and  received 
hy  the  audience  with  the  same  undouhtiiig  faith;  while 
on  the  other  hand  even  .Mhalie  herself  does  not  credit 
her  own  dream  until  she  has  dreamt  it  twice  over,  and 
even  then,  when  she  comes  to  relate  it,  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  w'arn  her  hearers,  in  verbiage  sufficiently  Erench 
and  tedious,  against  taking  so  bizarre  an  assemblage  of 
objects  of  different  kinds,  for  the  work  of  chance: 

‘*I)e  laui  d’objoia  divers  le  bizarre  assemblage 
l’eut>eu:e  du  hazard  voiis-paruil  im  ouvrage; 

Moi-meinc  quehiue  temps,  liontense  de  ma  peur, 

Jc  Tai  pris  pour  I’eU'el  d'une  boiubre  vapeur. 

Mais  de  cc  so\ivcnir  nion  ame  possedde 
A deux  fois  cn  dormant  revu  la  indnie  idde; 

Deux  ibis  nies  triples  yeux  sf  sont  vu  retracer**  &e. 

1 should^not  perhaps  have  so  long  dwelt  on  this 
comparison,  if  liocine  had  not  been  put  forward,  not 
merely  by  Chateaubriand,  but  by  so  many  other  Erench 
critics,  and  by  the  French  nation  generally,  as  the  French 
Virgil,  in  his  other  performances  ciiual,  in  .\thalie  su- 
perior, to  the  Mantuan.  Alas  for  that  superiority  which 
even  here,  in  this  selected  passage  of  this  selected  work, 
is  guilty,  i will  not  say,  of  a mere  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
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prpssioii , but  of  :i  ilownriglit  confusion  of  ideas , in  as 
ninch  as  Athalie  having  made  no  mention  of  the  real 
.lesahel,  but  only  of  tliat  Jesabel  which  appeared  to  her 
in  tlie  dream,  the  ‘son  ombre’  intended  by  Racine  to 
refer  to  the  real  Jesabel , must  of  necessity  be  referred 
by  tlie  audience  or  reader  to  the  Jesabel  of  the  dream, 
and  be  understood  as  meaning  the  shade  of  that  appa- 
rition; or,  in  other  words,  although  Racine  undoubtedly 
wished  his  audience  to  understand  that  the  figure  which 
stooped  down  to  embrace  Athalie,  was  no  other  than 
the  apparition  which  had  just  spoken  to  her;  yet  as  the 
only  correlative  in  the  whole  context  for  the  word  ‘s’ 
is  the  preceding  ‘elle',  the  sense  which  he  has  actually 
expressed  is,  that  the  figure  which  stooped  down  to 
embrace  Athalie,  was  not  that  figure  which  had  just 
spoken  to  her,  but  only  the  shade  of  that  figure,  i.  e. 
the  shade  of  a shade:  a confusion  of  ideas,  or,  to  use 
the  milder  term , an  inaccuracy  of  expression , for  which 
we  in  vain  seek  a parallel  even  in  the  least  correct  of 
the  Latin  authors. 

Tumentes.  — Dead  limbs  do  not  swell  in  consequence 
of  violence:  either,  therefore,  Virgil  means,  that  the 
swelling  of  Hector’s  feet  was  the  result  of  putrefaction; 
or  he  applies  the  adjunct  tumentes  in  ignorance  of  the 
physiological  truth;  or  awafe  of  the  truth,  falsely,  for 
the  sake  of  elTect;  or  else,  he  means  that  both  the 
swelling,  and  the  violence  which  produced  it,  were 
anterior  to  death. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  he  means  that  the 
swelling  was  the  consequence  of  putrefaction ; because, 
although  he  might  not  have  felt  himself  bound  by  the 
authority  of  Homer,  who  expressly  states  (Iliad,  XXHI, 
XXIV.)  that  Apollo  prevented  putrefaction  from  taking 
place  in  the  corpse  of  Hector,  yet  no  poetical  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  putrefaction, 
in  as  much  as  that  idea  was  not  only  revolting  in  itself, 
but,  by  removing  our  thought  so  much  the  further  from 
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the  living,  sentient  Hector,  directly  tended  to  diminisli 
that  sympathy  with  him,  which  it  was  the  sole  object 
of  the  description  to  excite. 

It  is  still  less  likely  that  Virgil,  aware  of  tlie  phy- 
siological truth,  applied  the  term  falsely,  for  the  sake 
of  elTect;  the  unworthy  supposition  is  contradicted  by 
every  thing  which  is  known,  or  has  ever  been  heard, 
of  Virgil. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  inevitable,  either  that  . 
Virgil  applied  the  term  tumentes  in  ignorance  of  the  phy- 
siological truth , that  violence  inflicted  on  dead  limbs  will 
not  cause  them  to  swell;  or  that  the  non -Homeric  nar- 
rative (sec  Heync,  Excurs.  XVIII.  ad  En.  I.)  which  he 
certainly  must  have  followed,  when  describing  Hector  as 
having  been  dragged  round  the  walls  of  Troy  (and  not, 
as  in  the  Iliad,  from  Troy  to  the  Grecian  tents,  and 
round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus),  represented  Achilles  as 
having  bored  Hector’s  feet  and  dragged  him  after  his 
chariot  before  he  was  yet  dead.  Nor  let  the  reader, 
living  in  times  when  man  has  some  bowels  of  compassion 
for  brother  man,  reject  with  horror  the  imputation  to 
Achilles  of  so  atrocious  cruelty;  let  him  rather  call  to 
mind  the  boring  of  the  feet  of  Oedipus,  of  the  feet  and 
hands  of  malefactors  on  the  cross,  the  slitting  of  noses 
and  cropping  of  ears,  the  burnings  at  the  stake,  and 
breakings  on  the  wheel,  not  so  very  long  since  discon- 
tinued in  Christian  countries.  This  latter  explanation  of 
the  difficulty  involved  in  the  word  tc.mentes,  derives  no 
small  confirmation  from  the  words  in  which  Virgil 
{En.  I.  487)  has  described  the  dragging  of  Hector  round 
the  walls  of  Troy: 

“Ter  circum  lliacos  rapiaverat  Iteclora  muroa, 

Exaiiimumquc  aiiro  corpiia  vcmlebnt  Arliilles." 

There  must  be  some  good  reason  (sec  Comm.  v.  552) 
why  in  these  lines,  ‘exanimum  corpus’  is  not  applied, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  to  ‘ raptiverat’,  but  solely 
to  ‘vendebat’;  and  such  good  reason  is  at  once  suggested 
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by  the  explanation  just  given  of  the  wortl  iumkntks; 
Aehilles  dnigs  round  the  Ilian  walls  Hector  tnot  Hec- 
tor’s ‘exaniiniiin  coi'|)us’.  Hector  being  yet  alive);  and 
having  thus  deprived  him  of  life,  sells  liis  corpse 
(‘cxnnimuin  corpus’)  for  gold.  Compare: 

“ Hits  arpayat  filv  Exrogog  rpoj;i;JttTO»s 
Karndov,  oixTQmg  t’  IUov  xvQOVficvor  " 

quoted  by  Hesselius  in  his  note  on  the  following  verses 
of  the  Andromache  of  Ennius: 

“Villi,  videreque  pnssa  sum  aegerrime, 

Curru  llpclorem  qiiadiijiigo  ia|)laricr." 

If  its  discrepancy  from  the  Homeric  narrative  raise, 
any  considerable  obstacle  in  ' the  mind  of  the  reader 
against  the  reception  of  this  explanation , I beg  to  refer 
him  for  a discrepancy,  not  merely  with  an  isolated 
passage,  but  with  a very  large  and  important  part  of 
the  story  of  the  Iliad,  to  Euripides’s  Helen,  who  never 
even  so  much  as  saw  Troy,. 

[Since  the  above  Comment  was  written  and  published 
' (in  The  first  two  books  of  the  Eneis  rendered  into  English 
Blank  Iambic,  Lond.  1815),  I have  fallen  accidentally 
upon  the  following  passage  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles, 
V.  10-10  (ed.  Eton.  1786): 

“£xr«>p  (iiv,  a d'q  rov6’  rdmpqdq  xaga 
ZmarijpJ  *gta9eis  tnnixmv  avrvytav, 

.r‘^  - £xvonrm'  ciity  tar’  axtijiv^iv  fiiov.” 

Although  these  lines,  proving  the  existence  of  an  account 
of  Hector’s  having  been  dragged  alive  after  Achilles’s 
chariot,  convert  almost  into  certainty  the  argument  which 
in  that  Comment  1 have  presented  only  as  a proba- 
bility, 1 have  yet  allowed  the  Comment  to  remain 
^unaltered,  in  order  to  e.xemplify  the  importance  and 
- necessity  of  a closer  examination  than  is  usual , of  the 
apparently  trivial  or  supposed  well  - understood  expres- 
sions of  our  author. 

Still  more  lately  (January  IS.')1H  I have  found  the 
following  additional  evidence  that  some  writers  did 
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describe  Hector  as -having  been  dragged  alive  after  the 
chariot  of  Achilles.  It  is  in  the  account  given  by  Q.  Cur- 
tius  (IV.  28)  of  .Mexander  the  Great  having  caused  Betis 
to  be  .fastened  alive  to  a chariot,  and  so  dragged  to 
death;  “Per  tains  enim  si)irantis  lora trajecta sunt,  reli- 
gatuniquc  ,ad  curruni  traxerc  circa  urbein  equi;  gloriante 
regc,  .\chillcm,  a quo  genus  i|>se  dcduceret,  iniitatuiu  sc 
esse  poena  in  hostcm  capieiida.”  J.  H.] 


274. 

HEU  Mini  OIAI.IS  F.Il\T  nUANTI  M MCTATUS  AB  II.I.0 
HECTORE  QCI  REIlIT  EXUVIAS  INDITUS  ACHILLl 
VEL  DANAUM  PIIRVGIDS  JACULATUS  PUPPIBL'S  IGNES 


Compare  that  most  touching  lamentation  in  that  most 
pathetic  perhaps  of  all  the  ancient  dramas,  the  Elecira 
of  Sophocles,  V.  1132:  ‘■'SI  <piXzazov  <fec. 

It  may  perhaps  interest  the  curious  in  such  matters 
to  be  informed,  that  at  P.  305  of  the  third  volume  of 
a copy  of  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion,  preserved 
in  Marsh’s  library  in  Dublin,  may  be  seen,  amongst 
numerous  other  autograph  annotations  of  Dean  Swift, 
“ the  words  quanltim  mulalus  written  by  the  Dean  in  pencil 
on  the  margin,  opposite  to  the  following  words  of  Cla- 
rendon: “The  Duke  (viz.  of  York)  was  full  of  spirit  and 
courage,  and  naturally  loved  designs,  and  desired  to 
engage  himself  in  some  action  that  might  improve  and 
advance  the  low  condition  of  the  King  lus  brother” 
(Charles  the  First). 
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279. 

KI.ENS  IPSE 


“Non  minus  quani  ille.”  Forbijer,  correctly;  compare 
Ovid.  Ex  Ponto  I.  4.  53: 

“Kl  narrare  nieos  flciui  Hens  ipse  labores." 


2S7. 

NEC  ME  OUAFRENTEM  VANA  MORATI'K 


Does  not  delay  me  by  answering  my  foolish  inquiries. 

“Cliiucsieiam  miiliis;  non  niultis  ille  moralus, 
Coiilulit  In  versos  sic  siia  verba  duos." 

Ovid.  Fiat.  1.  ICl. 

“ Non  faciei  tongas  fabulu  noslra  moras." 

Ovid.  Fast.  II.  248. 


29G. 

MANIOCS  VITTAS  VESTAMOCE  POTENTEM 
AETERNCAlyCE  ADVTIS  EFEERT  PENETRALIfiCS  IGNEM 


Not  really,  but  only  in  appearance.  Compare: 

“Dixil  et  ndmota  paritcr  falalia  visns 
Tradere  lerga  niami." 

Val.  Flacc.  V.  242. 

of  Phri.xus,  in  the  vision,  appearing  to  put  the  golden 
fleece  into  Jason’s  hands. 
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298. 

DIVERSO  LUtTU 

‘Diversus’  indicates  difference,  not  of  kind  or  quality, 
but  of  situation.  ‘Diversus  luctus’:  woe  in  a quarter  of 
the  city  at  some  distance  from  the  house  of  Anchises.  By 
this  single  word  thus  happily  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  action,  not  only  is  the  reader  carried 
at  once  out  of  the  retired  house  in  which  Eneas  is 
sleeping,  into  the  midst  of  the  sacking  und  burning  of 
the  city,  but  time  allowed  for  the  numerous  events  de- 
scribed by  Pantheus  (v.  325  and  seq.)<  to  occur  before 
Eneas  is  awakened  by  the  noise. 

299. 

(JIAMOUAM  SECRF.TA  PARENTIS 
ANCillSAE  DOMES  ARBORlUUSUljE  OBTECTA  REtESSIT 

One  of  the  objections  made  by  Napoleon  (see  his  Note 
sur  le  deuxieme  litre  do  rEneide^  quoted  in  Comm,  on 
V.  5)  to  Virgil’s  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  is,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Eneas,  “dans  ce  peu  (fheures  et 
malyre  les  combats,"  to  have  made  numerous  Journeys 
(plusicurs  voyayes)  to  the  house  of  Anchises,  situated 
“dans  un  bois  a unc  demi-lkue  de  Troyes."  This  criti- 
cism is  doubly  erroneous;  because,  first,  the  house  of 
Anchises  was  not  half  a league’s  distance,  nor  any  dis- 
tance, from  Troy,  but  in  Troy  itself,  as  evidenced  by 
the  account  (d.  730.  753)  of  Eneas’s  flight  from  Anchi- 
ses’ house,  out  of  Troy,  through  the  gate  of  the  city; 
and,  secondly,  because  Eneas  visits  the  house  only  twice, 
and,  on,  one  of  these  occasions  (as  if  Virgil  had  been 
careful  to  guard  against  any  demur  being  made  to  so 
many  as  even  two  visits  to  a house  situated,  as  he  here 
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iiifoniis  us,  in  a remote  part  of  the  town)  is  miracu- 
lously ex|)Cilitod  hy  a goddess. 

1 know  not  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  exte- 
nuation, and  not  rathei’ as  an  aggravation , ol’ Napoleon’s 
error,  that  lie  has  here  (as  in  the  other  parts  of  his 
critique,)  depended  wholly  on  Delille’s  very  incorrect 
translation : 

lo  hruii  afFmix  (quoique  loin  de  la  ville 

Mou  pere  cut  sn  demeure  au  fond  d'nn  bois  Iranqiiille).'’ 

It  was,  at  least,  incumbent  on  him,  before  he  sent  for- 
ward to  the  world,  under  the  sanction  of  his  illustrious 
name,  a condemnation  of  the  second  book  of  the  Eneis, 
both  in  the  general  and  in  the  detail,  to  have  taken 
ordinary  pains  to  ascertain  Virgil’s  true  meaning;  and 
to  have  assured  himself  that  he  was  not  fulminating  his 
condemnation  against  errors,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  no  existence  cxceiit  in  the  false  medium  through 
which  alone  (as  sufficiently  evidenced  both  by  his  own 
words  and  his  quotations)  he  had  any  aciiuaintance  with 
Virgil. 


.302. 

SCMMJ  FASTIGIA  TECTI 


Fastigia  TECTI ; i.  e.  iecium  fastigatum;  a sloping  or 
ridged  roof,  such  as  is  commonly  used  throughout  Europe 
at  the  present  day.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  passage  in  which  Livy 
describes  the  ‘testudo’:  “scutis  super  capita  densatis, 
stantibus  jirimis,  secundis  submissioribus,  tertiis  imigis 
et  ((uartis,  postremis  etiam  genu  nisis,  fas tiga tarn, 
sicut  tecta  aedificiorum  sunt,  testudinem  facie- 
bant.”  .\LIV.  9. 
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’ 3U9. 

MAMFESTA  FIDES 

Tlic  expression  is  preserved  in  the  Italian:  “In  prova 
della  priina  parte  si  puo  addurre  ....  queste  parole  del 
Convito,  die  ne  fanno  manifesta  fede.”  Comment, 
of  Biajioli  on  Dante,  Infern.  II.  98. 


322. 

quo  RES  SUMMA  LOCO  PANTHEU  QUAM  PRENDIMUS  ARCEM 


On  more  mature  consideration  I am  inclined  to  surrender 
the  interpretation  which  I formerly  proposed  of  this 
passage  (see  Class.  Museum",  XXIV.  from  which  Journal 
it  has  been  quoted  by  Forbiger  into  his  third  Edition) 
and  to  adopt  the  following:  quo  res  summa  loco?  in  tvhat 
condition  is  our  ail  — tfie  main  chance  — (hat  on  which 
everything  hinges  — and  therefore  (by  implication)  the  State, 
‘salus  suprema  publica’7  Compare  Forbiger  in  loc.  and 
C.  Nepos  in  Eumen.  IX.  2:  “Hie  omnibus  titubantibus  etde 
rebus  summis  desperantilius.”  Also:  “Periculum  suin- 
mae  rerum  facerc.”  Liv.  XXXIII.  8.  And:  “ Committendum 
rerum  summam  in  discrimen  utcunque  ratus.”  Liv.  XXXIII. 7. 

Quam  prexdimus  ARCEM?  — ■ Literally:  if  we  throw 
ourselves  into  the  ‘arx\  what  kind  of  an  ‘arx'  shall 
we  find  it  to  be?  is  the  ‘arx’  any  longer  defensible? 
Prendimcs.  — Nearly  as  in  Caesar,  B.  C.  III.  112.  “lis 
autem  invitis,  a quibus  Pharos  tenetur,  non  potest  esse 
propter  angustias  navibus  introitus  in  portuin.  Hoc  turn 
veritus  Caesar,  hostibus  in  pugna  occupalis,  militibusque  ex- 
positis,  Pharon  prehondit,  atque  ibi  praesidium  posuit.” 
Eneas  uses  the  present  tense  (prexiumus),  because  he  is 
actually  (see  v.  315)  on  his  way  to  the  ‘arx’  at  the 
moment  when  he  meets  Pantheus. 


K • 
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;i25.  ' 

Fl’IMUS  rnOKS  FlIT  lUl  M 

The  full  force  of  these  exi>ressions  will  he  perceived  by 
those  readers  only  who  bear  in  mind,  that  aiiionif  the 
Romans  the  death  of  an  invidual  was,  not  nnfrequently, 
announced  to  his  friends  by  the  word  ‘fuit’;  sec  tin 
WernsdoiTs  Voclae  Latini  Mmores): 

Mollilms  ex  ociilis  aliijuis  libi  pnicidet  humor. 

Cum  diear  siibila  voce,  I'uissc,  tibi. 

Elcf/iii  inrali  oucloris  dc  Mtweenat.  Aturih. 

So  also  Plautus,  True.  I.  2.  9.‘(: 

“Horreseo  misera,  memio  nuolics  lie  partionis; 

Ita  paciie  tibi  fuit  IMirouesium.” 

and  Pseud.  I.  3.  17: 

— “It.  Qiiis  e.'l  <|ui  moram  ubeiipalo  molestam  oblulit? 

('.  Qui  tibi  .so.apitalis  I'liii.  11.  Martuus  est.  <jui  fuit;  qui  eat,  vivos  esi 
where  tliere  is  a play  upon  this  meaninfr  of  the  word, 
(’ompare  also  Cicero’s  announcement  of  the  execution  of 
the  Catilinarian  cons|)irators:  “ vixerunt;”  and  (Schiller, 
Mar.  Stuart,  .\cl  IV.  sc.  II); 

— “Jene  hat  gclebt, 

Wenii  ich  dies  lilatt  aus  meiueii  Iliinden  gebe.". 

Charlotte  Corday  in  her  letter  to  Harbaroux,  written  on 
the  eve  of  her  execution  and  preserved  in  Lamartine’s 
Histoire  dcs  Girondins  (Liv.  J4,  c.  30),  refers  to  this  Roman 
mode  of  expression:  “C’est  demain  a huit  heures  que  Ton 
me  juge.  Probablement  a midi  j’aurai  vjecu,  pour  parler 
le  langage  Uomain.”  So  also  Manzoni,  of  Naiioleon: 

“Ei  Fu:  siccomc  innnobUe 
Udio  il  mortal  sospiro 

la  bpo^lia  immemorc 
Oiba  (li  lanlo  spiro, 

<’osi  pprrofisa , attonita 
I-a  iciTa  al  nunzio  slo.” 

//  Chigue  Mnggio. 

From  the  Latin  ‘fuit’  used  in  the  above  sense,  come  both 
the  Italian  ‘fn’.  and  the  French  ‘feu’,  defunct,  as  is 
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placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  plural  ‘furent’:  "Les 

notaires  de  (picbpies  Provinces  disent  encore,  an  pluriel, 
furent,  on  parlant  dc  deux  personnes  conjointes  et 
deccdees.”  Trevonx;  tind  to  the  same  elleet  Furetiere. 
Corresponding:  to  this  use  of  the  jiast  tenses  of  the  verb 
‘suin’,  emphatically,  to  exjiress  death,  i.  e.  the  cessation 
of  existence,  was  the  use  of  its  present  tense  to  express 
Jife,  i.  e.  the  continuance  of  existence: 


“Eslis  io  Superi,  nee  iiiexurabile  Clollio 
Volvil  opus.’* 

Stat.  Silv.  I.  4. 


•‘Uachef  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted,  because  they  are  not  (ovx  fiat)."  Matth. 
II.  IS.  .‘\nd  of  its  future  tense,  to  express  fxdwe  exis- 
tence, i.  e.  existence  after  death:  "Xec  enim  dum  ero, 
angiu-  ulla  re,  cum  omni  vaccm  culpa:  ct  si  non  ero, 
sensu  omnino  carebo.”  Crer.  ad  Fam.  VI.  3. 


.331. 

MIU.IA  OlOT  M.vr.MS  I'MOl’A.M  VF.XERK  .MYIF.XIS 


Not  only  llic  authenticity , but  the  precise  reading,  of  this 
verse  is  sufliciently  defended  against  Ileync’s  ‘■lotuiii 
versum  abesse  malim,”  by  .\usonius’s  fpiotation  of  il 
‘ipsissimis  literis'  in  his  Perioch.  AM'.  Iliad. 

1 have  myself  found  •umquani'  in  the  oldest  liudiaii 
(No.  70),  and  ‘unquam’  in  the  Leipzig,  No.  35  (,Nau- 
mann);  while  in  the  Leipzig,  No.  30  (Nauniann),  and  in 
the  Itresden,  ) have  found  ‘ iiunquam  ’.  Itersmann,  although 
he  has  adopted  ‘nunipuun’,  informs  us  that  in  his  .MS. 
(the  Cumcrarian)  it  is  'unquam'.  In  Daniel  Heiusius  1 
find  ‘numquam’,  which  has  been  deservedly  rejected 
by  Nicholas  Heiusius,  and  ‘uuiqiuim’  adopted  instead. 
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334. 

VIX  I'RIMI  PROEUA  TF.NTANT 
PORTA  RDM  VIOILES 


“Die  Posten  der  ersten  Nachtwaclie.”  Ladcwig.  1 think 
Forbiger  is  more  near  the  truth:  “In  prime  urbis  introitu 
constituli.”  Primi  is  the  emphatic  word,  and  not  vigiles; 
which  latter  is  only  added  in  order  to  explain  what  primi 
or  persons  nearest  the  enemy  are  meant.  Compare  r.  494 : 

“Fit  via  vi;  nimpiinl  aditus,  primosqiic  liucidaiU." 

Also : 

‘‘Discurrunl  alii  ad  porlas,  priinosque  tnicidaiii." 

En.  XII.  577. 

And:  “Impetus  in  eosdem  factus,  et,  primis  caesis,  cae- 
teri  in  fugam  dissipati  sunt.”  Liv.  XXXIII.  10. 


348. 

JUVENES  FORTISSIMA  KRUSTRA 
PECTORA  SI  VOUIS  AUriENTEM  EXTREMA  CUI'IDO 
CERTA  SEQUI  QUAE  SIT  REBUS  FORTUNA  VIDETIS 
EXCESSERE  OMNES  ADYTIS  ARISQUE  RELICTIS 
DI  OCIBUS  IMPERIUM  HOC  STETERAT  SUCCI  KRITIS  UR  HI 
INCENSAE  MORIAMUR  et  liN  MEDIA  ARMA  RUAMUS 


The  elder  Hoinsius  incloses  all  the  words  from  si,  tho 
younger  all  from  quae  sit,  as  far  as  steterat  inclusive, 
in  a parenthesis.  Both,  1 think,  incorrectly,  and  to  tho 
great  detriment  of  the  sense.  It  seems  to  me  .as  plain 
ns  possible  that  excessere  omnes  and  succurritis  urbi 
INCENSAE  are  p.arts  of  one  and  the  same  description , viz. 
of  the  city  deserted  by  its  Gods  and  on  fire.  No  com- 
mentator or  editor  should  have  found  any  difficulty  in 
llie  passage,  which  is  one  of  the  clearest. 
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369. 

PI.UniMA  MORTIS  IMAGO 


“Nothing  afraid  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 

Strange  images  of  death." 

Macbeth,  I.  3. 


390. 

DOUIS  AN  VIRTOS 


“Das  ist  das  Bcstc,  was  ziiin  Zicic  fnhrt; 

Und  was  gclungcn  ist,  das  ist  auch  rcehtlich." 

Werner,  die  S6/me  des  Thedes,  Th.  II.  A.  I.  sc.  6. 


391. 

ARM  A DA  BUNT  Il'SI 


If,  as  hitherto  supposed,  ipsi  mean  the  persons  whom 
Choruebus  and  his  party  are  despoiling  of  their  arms 
(“DicTodten  werden  WafTen  geben" — Schiller),  the  sen- 
tence ARMA  DABUNT  IPSI  is  a incrc  tautology,  the  same 
meaning  being  contained  in  the  preceding  ‘mutemus  cly- 
peos’  Ac.;  for,  let  us  exchange  arms  with  these  persons, 
and  these  persons  shall  supply  us  with  arms,  arc  plainly 
but  different  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.  I there- 
fore refer  ipsi  to  the  Danai;  the  enemy  generally; 
and  understand  Clioroebus’s  meaning  to  run  thus:  Let 
us  change  shields  4rc,  with  these  dead  fellows  here,  and, 
by  so  doing,  compel  the  Danai,  the  invaders  themselves 
(IPSI),  to  furnish  us  with  arms.  The  passage  being  so 
interpreted,  there  is,  first,  no  tautology;  and,  secondly, 
IPSI  has  its  proper,  emphatic  force. 
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The  sentiment  contained  in  arma  dabctt  ipsi  is  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  the  Knglish  iiroverhial  expression,  /'urinsfi 
a rod  to  n'hijt  himsetf. 


392. 

CUI’EIOIF.  ISSICNE  i>eioiu;m 


IxsiGNE,  — the  ensign  or  device  on  the  shield.  Compare: 
— “t'lipemnie  insijfiie  palmiimi 
Cciiluni  ftiigui’9  ciiiolaininii!  geril  seipciidlias  llyilrani.” 

E».  VII.  0a7. 

“ At  Icveiii  I'lipoiiin  siiblalis  ruinilms  lo 
Aiiro  iusignihni,  jam  sells  obsiia,  jam  bos. 

Argumeiilom  ingcos.  ei  eiisUis  virgiiiU  -Argus. 

('aelalai|iie  amnem  limiteiis  paler  liiacims  iirmi.'' 

En.  VII.  7R1). 

— “Clipci  non  eiiarrabile  lexium.” 

E>t.  VIII.  tV’.'i. 

“t'lirislns  pmjmretim  giomiiaiili  texlus  in  aoru 
Sigaabal  labariiin,  clipe«riim  insignia  Cliri.,iiis 
Seripsornl." 

I'nL'DEAT.  cmitr.  Symm.  I.  1S7. 


30(i. 

UAUU  NtlMINB  nostro 

1 think  that  tlie  structure  is,  not  (with  Korhiger  and 
Ileyne)  iiumine  — haud  nostro  i.  e.  numiue  nrerso, 
non  propitio,  but,  liaud  — numine  nostro,  and  that 
the  meaning  is,  not  with  our  ‘numen’,  i.  e.  without  our 
‘numen';  our  ‘numen'  not  acco/npanyiny  us ; forsaken  by 
. our  ‘numen'.  Compare  exactly  parallel  (En.  V.  oG): 
“llaml  eijuiilcm  sine  inenle  reor,  sine  numiue  Pimmj” 
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mt  mithmU , i.  e.  ivilfi,  tiu;  ‘nunicir  of  llic  (Joels.  Also 
(En.  VIII.  1127): 

“llitiril  v-iuini  igunnis,  venluriquc  inscius  aevi;” 

not  only,  not  ignorant  of,  but  trell  skilled  in,  tlic  future. 

There  cannot,  I tliink,  be  a doubt  but  that  mmine 
is  here  to  be  understood  precisely  as  in  the  correspon- 
ding |)assage  above  quoted  from  tlie  flftli  book,  and  that 
Servius's  second  explanation  (“Aut  quia  in  scutis  (irae- 
coruni  Xeptunus,  in  Trojanoruin  fuerat  Minerva  depicta”) 
is  as  unfounded , as  it  is  unworthy  of  Virgil.  Sec  Coinni. 
t'.  1 7S. 

The  reading  in  the  oldest  Gudian  being,  as  1 have  as- 
certained by  personal  examination,  ‘noniine’,  a u has  been 
placed  over  the  o by  a second  hand,  thus:  ‘nomine’. 


401. 

CONIIL’STlin 


‘{'ondo'  is  (strictly),  not  merely  to  hide,  but,  the  force  of 
‘do’  l)Cing  preserved  in  its  compound  (see  Comm.  En.  1. 
r)(i),  to  pvt  or  plunge  into  a place  so  as  to  hide.  Hence 
it  is  sometimes  even  joined  with  a preposition  governing 
tlie  accusative: 

‘•Sol  quoqnc  ct  cxorii'iis,  et  ciim  sc  condet  in  undas. ” 

(Jeorg.  1.  438. 

“Ista,  ini  Lucili,  condenda  in  aninnim  sunt,  ut  con- 
temnas  voluptatein,  ex  pluriam  assensione  venientem.” 
Sen  EC.  Kpist.  7.  ^ • 
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40(). 

I.L'MINA  NAM  TENERAS  ARCERANT  VINCULA  PALMAS 


The  translators  underetand  the  words  vincula  arcebant 
to  be  e<]uivalent  to  ‘vincula  ligabant’,  and  to  mean  no 
more  than  that  cluiins  bound  her  hands: 

“Hit  cyen,  for  fast  lier  tender  wrists  were  bound." 

Surrey. 

— “ lludo  fetters  bound  her  tender  hands." 

liERESrORD. 

" Clic  indegni  lacci  alia  regal  donzclla 
.\mbe  avvincon  le  luaiii." 

.Alfieri. 

On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  binding  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  word  vincula;  and  arcebant  has  its  own 
proper  force  hindering,  keeping  away  : bonds  (vincula) 
hindered,  kepi  off  (arcebant)  her  hands,  viz.  so  that  she 
could  not  e.xtcnd  tliem  towards  heaven. 

Our  autlior  had  probably  before  bis  eyes  his  favorite 
model : 

AlX  avzia^to  o’,  a yti/ov,  xtov  aav  nctfog 
JltTvovoa  yopatav  (yetfi  S’  ovk  e^ecti  fioi 
TAjj  oijt  lo^tofrat  (piltarris  ytvnaSog). 

Kurip.  Andront.  573. 

Our  text  has  been  imitated  by  St.  Hieronymus  in  his 
marvellous  Mulier  seplies  percussu:  “Oculis,  quos  tontuin 
tortor  alligare  non  potuit , suspexit  ad  coeluin.”  Epist.  I. 
ad  Innocent.  §.  3.  Also  by  Ovid  iMelam.  1.  731): 

**Quos  potuit  solos  toliens  ad  sidcra  vultus;*' 

and  {Metam.  IV.  681): 

— “Mnnibusque  modestos 
Cclasset  vultus,  si  non  religala  fnisset. 

Lumlna,  quod  potuit,  lacrimis  implevit  obortis." 
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41.!. 

n V llAN.U  (;KMI7r  ATOI'K  ERKPTAK  VIRCINIS  IRA 


Heyne’s  inteii»retatioM,  “ini  propter  ereptaiii  virgin ein 
is  proved  to  be  correct,  not  only  by  the  appropriate 
sense  ■which  it  affords,  but  by  our  author’s  use  elsewhere 
of  a similar  structure,  e.  g.  ‘Mortis  fraternae  ira’,  En. 
IX.  7.36;  ‘Grajaruin  errore  jubaruin’,  v.  412  above;  ‘vete- 
rum  errore  locoruin’,  111.  181;  ‘ercptae  amore  conjugis’, 
111.  330;  also,  ‘lacrymae  rerum’,  1.466;  and  ‘ lacrymas 
Creusae’,  11.  784.  For  numerous  examples  of  the  use 
of  this  genitive  by' other  authors,  see  Dederich  an  Diclys 
Cretens.  V.  4. 

Gemitu  atdue  ira.  — Prosaice,  an  angry  groan; 
groaning  with  anger.  Ira  is  the  feeling ; gemitu,  the  sound 
(and,  as  appears  not  only  from  En.  Vll.  15,  where  the 
two  words  are  again  found  united,  ‘gemitus  iracque  leo- 
num’,  but  from  En.  II.  53;  III.  55.5,  the  loud  sound  or  roar) 
by  which  the  feeling  was  expressed. 


416. 

ACVERSl  RUI'TO  CEU  QUONDAM  TURDINE  VENT! 
CONFLIGUNT  ZEPHYRUSQUE  NOTUSQUE  ET  LAETUS  EOlS 
EURUS  EQUIS  STRIDUNT  SILVAE  SAEVITQUE  TRIDENTI 
Sl'UMEUS  ATQUE  IMO  NEREUS  CIF.T  AEQUORA  FUNDO 


Compare  Aeschyl.  Prom.  Vinci,  {v.  1080,  Ed.  Blomfield),. 
Prometheus  speaking : 

“ Ai9rj(/ 

Pqovth  Oitaqitlu  x 

Ay f tar  avifiav  x^ova  5’  i%  ni;&^cva>v 
Avxtttt  finals  XFtv/xo  xfnStttvoi, 

/Cvftct  dt  norxov  xffctxft  godta 
Sv/xaefifv , xav  x’  ovf attar 
Aaxpar  diudovs.” 
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Also  Maiile,  Inferno,  V.  29: 

imiggliia,  come  fa  nmr  per  leinpcsta, 

Sc  da  coutrari  vculi  c conibatluto.” 

Also  Sir  Walter  Seott  in  liis  line  l.yric,  the  Pibroch  of 
Donald  Uhu: 

*•  Come  ns  the  winds  come 
Wlien  forests  nre  rended, 

Come  ns  the  waves  come 
When  imvies  arc  stranded." 

SaEVITOUE  TRIUENTI  SI>t:MEi:.S  ATI.)UE  IMO  NERECS  CIET 

AEyuoRA  FliNDo.  — The  Structure  is,  not  ‘spumeus  Nereus 
saevit  tridenti’,  but  ‘Nereiis  saevit  tridenti  spumeus’, 
and  the  meaning:  is,  produces  a great  deal  of  froth  in 
the  operation  of  stirring  up  Ihe  sett  from  the  bottom  with 
his  trident.  Compare  Kn.  XI.  624: 

•‘Qnalis  niu  alterno  proenrrens  giirgite  pontu.s 
Nnnr  mil  ad  terras,  scopnlnsqiie  supcrjacit  undani 
Spumeus,  cxiremnnic|ne  simi  perfnndit  arenam;" 

where,  as  in  our  text,  ‘spumeus’  is  placed  in  the  em- 
phatic position,  and  separated,  by  a pause,  from  the 
sequel. 

In  confirmation  of  -the  above  interpretation  1 may  add 
that  there  is  (see  Foggini)  a point  placed  after  spumeus 
in  the  Medicean  (see  however  Comments  v.  420  and  En. 
I.  122),  that  1 have  myself  found  a similar  point-in  the 
Dresden,  and  that  the  comma  after  spumeus,  omitted  by 
modern  editors , is  to  be  found  in  the  best  old  Editions 
(with  the  exception  of  H.  Stephens),  viz.  in  the  .Modena 
Edition  of  1 475,  in  those  of  the  two  Heinsii,  in  Bumiann, 
Brunck,  Ambrogi,  La  Cerda  and  Bersmann,  also  in  .Al- 
fieri  and  the  Basherville.  In  the  Vatican  Fragment  (sec 
Bottari)  the  whole  [ias.sage  is  wanting,  and,  in  the  Ho 
man,  not  only  the  whole  passage,  but  almost  the  whole 
of  Ihe  second  Book.  . 
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420. 

ILLl  ETIAM  SI  (}t)OS  ODSCtmA  NOCTE  PER  UMBRAM 
KUDIMES  ISSIDIIS  TOTAOUE  AGITAVIMES  URBE 
APPAIIE.NT  PRIMI  CLIPEOS  MENTITAQEE  TELA 
AGNOStUNT  ATOUE  ORA  SONO  DISCORDIA  SIGNAM' 


1 find  in  Pierius:  “In  codicibus  aliquot  antiquis,  eodem 
nietnbro  legas  appare.vt  primi;  disjunctiin  inde,  clipeos 

MENTITAQUE  TELA  ADGNOSCUNT.  DonatUS  lliavult  PRIMI 
CLIPEOS.” 

Tlic  Medicean,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  sanction  the 
junction  of  pri.mi  with  clipeos,  a point  being  interposed 
in  tliat  MS.  (see  Foggini)  between  apparent  and  primi; 
but,  as  I have  had  occasion  to  remark  elsewhere  (Coram. 
En.  1.  122),  little  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  punctuation 
either  of  that  or  any  other  ancient  .MS.,  the  punctuation 
depending  entirely  on  the  arbitrement  of  their  illiterate 
scribes;  and  least  of  all  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn 
from  the  punctuation  of  the  Medicean  in  the  passage 
before  us,  the  scribe  having  thought  proper  to  place 
a point  not  only  after  apparent,  but  also  alter  urbe  and 
after  clipeos. 

Ora  sono  iuscorbia  signant.  — Sign  ant,  remark 
(compare  En.  V.  317),  ora,  omp  .■cyiccc/i  (compare ; “Quod 
tanta  erat  commendatio  oris  atque  orationis,  ut  nemo  ei 
dicendo  posset  resistere.”  Nep.  in  Alcib.  I.  2,  where 
see  Bremi’s  .\nnot. ; also : “ Ego  enim  dabo  voids  os  [arofia] 
et  sapientiam.”  Evang.  sec.  Luc.  XXI.  15),  discordia  sono, 
disagreeing  in  sound,  viz.  with  our  assumed  appearance 
of  Greeks,  or  perhaps  simply,  sounding  dilferently  from 
the  Greek.  Contrast  Sil.  Ital.  XVII.  444 : 

— “Accfiidimt  iras  viiltusqiic  virmnm 
Armonimqiie  habitus  noti , et  vox  coiisuua  iinj^uae.” 
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■132. 

NEC  TEI.A  NEC  VLI.AS 
VITAVISSE  VICES  DANAIM 


On  further  consideration  I am  induced  to  withdraw  the  in- 
terpretation assigned  by  me  to  these  words  in  the  Classical 
Museum,  No.  XXIV,  and  cpioted  by  Forbiger  in  his  third 
Edition.  ‘Vices’,  I now  think,  corresponds  exactly  with 
our  turns,  the  French  tours,  and  the  German  Wendungen. 
Eneas  braved,  not  only  all  the  weapons,  but  all  the 
turns,  all  the  military  manoeuvres  of  the  Danai:  and 
such  appears  to  be  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  passages  quoted  by  Forbiger:  ‘Belli  tentare  vices’, 
Stat.  Theh.  X.  749.  ‘Belli  vices  novisse’,  Sa.  III.  13. 
‘Martis  vices’,  Claud.  IV.  Cons.  Honor.  2b2;  neither  vi- 
cissitudes nor  perils,  but  evolutions  Clours',  Fr.),  tactics. 
And  so  Ovid.  Metam.  XIV.  35: 

— “Spernenlcm  speriie,  sequenti 
ReiUIe  victai;’* 

return  his  tactics,  pay  him  tit  for  tat.  Compare  also 
CtU.  V.  209: 

— “Arorbas 

Cogor  adlre  vices. *' 

For  a curious,  1 cannot  say  successful,  attempt  to  con- 
nect the  ancient  I.atin  ‘vix,  vicis’,  with  the  sroj  of  the 
Eleusiniau  Mysteries,  and  derive  both  from  the  ‘I’akscdia’ 
of  the  Brahmins,  see  Wilford  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  V,  and  OuvarolT,  Etudes  de  1‘hiloloyie.  St, 
I’etersburg.  1 843. 
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453. 

LIMEN  ERAT  CAECAEQUE  FORES  ET  PERVIUS  USES 
TEtTORLM  [NTER  SE  PRIAMI  POSTESOUE  RELICTI 
A TERGO 


“PosTES  RELICTI  A TERGO,  h.  0.  poTto,  quRe  a tccgo 
erat,  opposita  illi,  quae  est  in  aediuin  fronte.”  Ileyne. 
No:  A TERGO  belongs,  not  specially  to  relicti,  but  to  the 
whole  sentence;  thus:  ‘A  tergo  (aedium  viz.)  erat  li- 
men,  caecaeque  fores,  et  pervius  usus  tectorum’;  i.  e.  at 
the  rear  of  the  house  there  was  an  entrance  through  a 
secret  door:  postesqit.  relicti,  and  this  door,  in  the  pre- 
sent confusion,  was  deserted  — no  longer  frequented. 

Postes  relicti.  — Compare:  “Xihil  reruni  mortalium 
tam  instabilc  ac  fluxum  est,  qiiain  fama  potentiae  non 
sua  vi  nixa.  Statim  relictiini  Agrippinae  linicn.  Nemo 
solari,  nemo  adire”.  Tacit.  Annal.  XIII.  19.  Also: 
“Sedesque  astare  relictas,”  F.n.  111.  123. 

A TERGO  LIMEN  ERAT  (fec.  — Compare  (Plin.  Epist.  II. 
17.  5):  “A  tergo  cavacdiuni,  porticum,  arcani;”  and 
flbid.  15):  “Cingitur  diaetis  diiabus  a tergo;”  and  (Ibid. 
21):  “a  pedibus  marc,  a tergo  villae,  a capite  silvae.” 

Pervius  usus;  — a pervious  use,  i.  e.  made  use  of 
us  a passage. 


158. 

EVADO  All  SUMMI  FASTIGIA  CULMINIS 


‘Evado’  (e-vado),  go  the  whole  way  through,  pass  over 
the  entire  space  (whether  upward,  downward,  or  on  the 
level),  so  as  lo  pass  out  on  the  far  side;  and  that, 
whether  physically,  as  in  the  (lassagc  before  us,  and  En. 
XII.  907,  or  metaphoricalty , as  in  Terent.  /Idelph.  111. 


4.  63: 


— “ Vt-riim  iiiiiiid  ill.icc  lictMilui 
Profecto  evadot  in  ttliqtind  innamim  miilimi:'' 
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and  Andr.  1.  1.  100: 

“Oimm  linieo  qnmsiini  ovad.is." 

in  both  which  passages  the  reference  is  to  the  ultimate 
event,  the  upsliot. 

lliirniann,  in  his  coninientary  on  this  passaijc,  and 
Forcellini,  in  his  dictionary,  interpreting  ‘evado’  by 
'ascendo',  transfer  to  this  verb  a meaning  wholly  foreign 
to  it,  and  contained  only  (incidentally)  in  the  context. 


4fi0. 

TinniM  IN  rnAEann  .st.axtem  scmmisoue  suu  astiia 

EhUCTAM  TECTIS  ONnK  OMNIS  TROJA  VIDERI 
ET  DANAUM  SOLITAE  NAVES  ET  ACHAIA  CASTRA 
AOGRESSI  FERRO  CIHCUM  OUA  SIJ.MMA  LAHANTES 
JCNCTCRAS  TAHCLATA  DABAST  CONVKLLIMLS  ALTIS 
SF.nlUUS  IMrUUMCSQBE  EA  [,AfSA  REBENTE  RUINAM 
CU.M  SONITU  TRAIIIT  ET  DANAUM  SUPER  AGMINA  LATE 
INCIDIT 

In  PRAEciPiTi  STANTEM.  — “In  editiore  loco  positam.” 
Heyne.  “In  alto.”  Wagner.  “In  alto  positam.”  Forbi- 
ger.  1 entirely  dissent  from  this  interpretation,  first, 
because  ‘in  praecipiti’  never  means  '■in  uUo\  but  always 
(not  only  in  Virgil,  but  in  all  other  Latin  authoi-s)  on 
the  edge  of  a precipice,  or  in  such  a situation  that  a 
headlong  fall  would  be  easg  and  probable.  Secondly, 
because,  if  this  interpretation  be  correct,  Virgil  has  com- 
mitted the  double  error,"  {ft)  of  stating  twice  -over  that 
the  turret  was  seated  in  a high  sitiiatirm  (lirst  in  the 
words  IN  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM,  and  then  in  the  immediately 
succeeding  words  scmmisoue  sub  astra  f.ductam  tectis), 
and  (b)  of  wholly  omitting  to  state  that  it  was  seated 
(where  it  certainly  must  have  been  seated,  or  it  could 
not  have  fallen  headlong  on  the  besieger.s),  viz.  on  the 
edge  of  the  roof,  perpendicularly  over  the  front  wall. 

In  PKAtciPiTi  sTA.NTEM  being  understood  to  mean  on 
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Ihf  rdfff  of  the  roof,  the  description  of  the  turret  be- 
cogies  siin(i|e,  clear,  and  vivid;  it  was  scmmis  tectis,  on 
the  fop  of  the  house;  eductam  sub  astra,  raised  to  a 
great  height  above  it  ; la  craeciimti  stantem,  standing  jter- 
pendiculurlij  on  the  roof  edge,  above  the  watt  of  the  palace. 

Qua  sum.ha  i.auantes  junctiras  tabulata  bauant.  — 
If'here  the  turret  teas  connected  with,  and  easily  separ- 
able from,  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Ileyne 
and  Wag'iier  understand  summa  tabucata  to  mean  the 
highest  story  of  the  turret;  but,  adniitting  that  the  turret 
hiul  a number  of  stories,  the  Trojans  could  not  have 
attacked  round  about  with  iron  the  highest  story  of  a 
turret  ehuctam  sub  astra,  without  ascending  the  turret; 
and  having  ascended , it  seems  impossible  to  comprehend 
how  they  could  precipitate  it  on  the  fJrceks,  without 
precipitating  themselves  along  with  it;  or  indeed,  how 
being  in  or  on  it,  they  could  precipitate  it  at  all.  The 
words  uonvei.li.mus  and  impulimus  are,  of  themselves, 
suflicient  to  show  that  the  Trojans  stood  on  the  roof  of 
the  palace,  while  they  tore  up  the  turret  altis  sebibus 
^from  its  high  seat,  viz.  on  the  top  of  the  house),  and 
pushed  it  forward,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  be- 
siegers. Summa  tabulata,  therefore,  is  the  flat  or  terrace 
on  the  lop  of  the  house  (solarium,  see  Palais  de  Scaurus 
XV),  on  which  the  turret  stood.  This  flat  or  terrace 
being  a floor  (Tafelwerk,  Germ.)  is  called  tabulata  (see 
the  application  of  the  term  by  Servius,  ad  voc.  ‘Sce- 
nam’  En.  1.  I OS,  even  to  an  upright  boarding,  a per- 
pendicular partition  of  boards),  and  being  on  the  top  of 
the  house  is  called  summa. 

Juncturas  what  else  but  the  connection  or  jointings 
of  the  tower  to  the  flat  terrace  on  which  it  stood? 

I beg  to  propose  the  above  interpretation  of  tabulata 
in  place  of  my  previous  interpretation  (Class.  Mus.  XXIV)v 
“the  top  sloi-y  of  the  palace”,  to  which  F admit  the  justice 
of  F''orbiger’s  objection  (see  his  third  Edition)  that  the 
houses  of  the  ancienLs  had  but  one  story.  On  the  other 
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liaiul  I have  foiind  since' the  above  Cpirtnienl  was  writlen. 
that  Forhigcr  has  in  his  tliird  Kdition  paid  me  tlic  compli- 
ment of  adoptiiif;  my  explanation  of  is  I’nAF.cicm  stastem, 
in  place  of  his  own  previous  explanation  rpiotod  ahove. 

IsciDiT.  — See  Cumin,  v.  240  and  505. 


471. 

QUALIS  IIBI  IS  I.eCEM  COLl'HEIl  MALA  GR AMINA  PASTUS 
FRIGIDA  sen  TERRA  TUMIUeM  pl’EM  BRUMA  TEGEBAT 
NCNC  POSITIS  NOVes  EXeVlIS  NITIDUSyllE  JL'VENTA 
LUHRICA  CONVOLVrr  SUBl.ATO  PEITORE  TERCA 
AROees  Al)  SOI.EM  ET  I.INGIIS  MICAT  ORE  TRISULCIS 


1 doubt  if  the  almost  dazzling-  beauty  of  this  simile  con- 
sidered as  a separate  and  independent  picture,  is  more 
to  be  admired  than  its  perfect  suitableness  and  corre- 
spondence in  every  particular  to  the  object  which  it  il- 
lustrates. The  serpent  has  lain  underground  all  winter: 
Pyrrhus,  hitherto  in  abeyance,  has  not  until  this  moment 
appeared  before  Troy.  The  serpent,  poisonless  while 
underground,  shows  now  the  first  indications  of  his  newly 
acquired  venom  (see  below):  Pyrrhus,  hitherto  but  a boy, 
and  therefore  neither  dangerous  nor  dreaded,  presents 
himself  for  _^the  lirst  time  as  a formidable  warrior  and 
virulent  enemy.  The  serpent,  fresh  and  young  and  vi- 
gorous and  agile,  lifts  his  head  and  breast  erect  towards 
the  sun,  coils  his  folds,  and  shimmers  with  liis  three- 
forked tongue:  Pyrrhus,  no  less  fresh  and  young  and  vi- 
gorous and  agile,  exults  and  sparkles  and  flashes  in  the 
brazen  light  of  his  brandished  weapons. 

That  the  comparison  is  of  Pyrrhus  hitherto  concealed 
and  now  at  long  and  last  appearing,  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  emphatic  position  of  the  w'ord  nunc  (see  Comm. 
V.  246),  but  from  Sil.  Ital.  XII.  6,  where  the  precisely  same 
comparison  is  apjilied  to  Hannibal  all  the  winter  shut  up 
in  Capua  and  taking  the  field  again  in  summer: 
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. — “Ci'n  cotidita  bninia, 

I)iiin  Rhipaca  ligeni  Aqiiilonls  naiiiiaa,  tandem 
Evolvil  scrpona  arcBiio  meinbia  cnblli, 

Kt  splendcnie  die  novus  emieat,  alque  coruscum 
. Ferl  caput,  el  sanicm  stiblatis  faiicibtis  cfflal." 

Mala  gramina  pasti's.  — These  words  are  added 
neither  ‘otiose’,  nor  yet  merely  for  tlie  sake  of  heighten- 
ing; the  picture,  hut  with  a strict  regard  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  serpent,  which  the  ancients  supposed  to 
be  poisonless  during  its  quiescent  state  in  tlie  winter,  and 
to  acquire  its  poison  in  spring  from  certain  herbs  which 
it  used  to  oat  on  leaving  its  retreat:  “omnia  secessus 
tempore  veneno  orb  a dormiunt.”  Pun.  VUI.  59.  That 
this  doctrine  is,  though  perhaps  too  indistinctly  to 
be  at  once  perceptible  by  us,  uninitiated,  of  modern  times, 
yet  certainly  contained  in  Virgil’s  mala  cuamina 
PASTus,  appears  from  Statius’s  imitation: 

— **Ccu  lubriciis  alta 

Anguis  humo  verni  blnnda  aii  spiraminn  e?oIis 
Erigilur  liber  senio,  et  squaleiitibus  aitnis 
Exnlus/  laelisquc  minax  intorvircl  herbis; 

All  miser,  agreslum  si  quis  per  gramca  hiaiiii 
Obvius , cl  priino  siccaveril  ora  veneno." 

Stat.  Theb.  IV.  95. 

The  structure  of  the  whole  passage  is  of  the  very 
simplest;  the  sentence  begun  at  oualis  being  broken  olT 
abruptly  at  tecebat,  and  a new  sentence  begun  at  nunc; 
and  IN  LUCEM  depending  neither  on  the  preceding  exultat, 
nor  the  subsequent  convolvit,  but  on  the  verb  which 
was  to  have  followed,  if  the  author  had  carried  on  to 
the  end  the  sentence  which  he  has  left  unfinished  at 
TEGEBAT.  A dasli  should  be  placed  after  tegebat  (thus, 
tegebat  — ) in  order  to  indicate  that  such  is  the  structure. 
See  Comm.  En.  I.  220  (Pag.  82). 

The  punctuation  adopted  by  Brunck  and  'Wagner  con- 
verts the  passage,  from  one  of  the  simplest  into  one  of 
the  most  awkward  and  perplexed  imaginable:  “Post 
terga  distingui  debuit  commate.  Jungenda  enim  sunt 
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in  liiceni  eonvnlvit  (ci’?:a."  iii'nnck.  *■  l'o«l  teokiiat 
comiiialo  tiintnm  intcrpunxi;  distinxi,  Urunckiuin  ct  cod. 
Jlcdic.  seciUus,  ctkun  |iosl  tehca;  iN  li'cem  auteiii,  co- 
dcni  Hiimckio  auctorc,  jungo  cum  verl)o  ioxvolvit.” 
AVayner,  V.  L.  ad  Edit.  Ucyn.  llcyiic  tliougli  punctuating 
better,  makes  by  liis  interpreUition  a similar  hodgepodge 
of  the  passage:  “i.x  hcem  traliendum  aut  ad  exiltat, 
aut  ad  convolmt;  utrumquc  paruiu  commode." 


■179. 

IPSE  INTEIi  PHIMOS  eOllHEPTA  IILllA  IJIPEiXM 
UMIXA  PEnnVMPlT  POSTESOIE  A I'ARMNE  VELLIT 
AEBAToS  JA.MOLE  EXClsA  THAnE  llllMA  CAVAVIT 
UOBOHA  KT  IXCEXTE.M  I.ATO  DEIUT  OllE  EENESTUAM 
APPAUET  DlOirs  INTIS  ET  ATRIA  LONGA  PATESCUNT 
ArPARKNT  PRIAMI  ET  VETERL'M  PEIXETRALIA  IlEGC.'tt 
ARMATOSgCE  VlllENT  STANTES  IN  LIMINE  PRIMO 
AT  DOMES  INTERIOR  GEMITG  MISEROOEE  TUMILTL 
MISLETIR  PENITESgUE  CA\  AE  PI.ANCORIBCS  AEDES 
EEMINEIS  ELL’LANT  EERIT  AITIEA  SIUEHA  CLAMOR 
TU.M  PAVIDAE  TECTIS  MATRES  INCENTIBCS  ERRANT 
AMPLEXAEgUE  TENENT  POSTF.S  ATOCE  OSCELA  FIGCXT 
INSTAT  VI  PATIUA  PVRRIUS  NEC  CLAESTRA  NEgUE  IPSI 
CUSTODES  SUFFERRE  VALF.NT  LABAT  ARIETE  CREBRO 
JANE  A ET  F.MOTI  PROCGMRLNT  CARBINE  POSTES 
FIT  VIA  VI  RCMPUNT  ADITUS  PRlMOSgCE  TRUCIDANT 
IMMISSI  DANAI  ET  LATE  I.OCA  MILITE  COMPLENT 

All  eommentatoi-s  and  translators  divide  this  narrative 
into  two  distinct  parts,  making  a new  paragraph  begin 
at  AT  DOMES  INTERIOR,  aiid  Considering  the  words, 

LIMINA  PERREMPIT,  POSTESOEE  A CARBINE  VELLIT 
AEHATOS, 

as  descriiitive,  not  of  the  actual  and  successful  bursting 
in  of  the  doors,  but  merely  of  an  attempt  to  burst  them 
in,  wiiich  attempt  does  not  succeed  until  v.  492, 
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LA  BAT  ARIF.TF.  CBEBRO 

JANUA,  F.T  F.MOTI  PROCIMBUNT  CARBINE  PQSTES. 

Ueync’s  words  arc:  “a  carbine  vei.lit:  iiiovct,  labcfactal, 
c cardiiic  ut  ainuvcat  aiinititur.  ^'UIIC  cniiii  adliuc  de 
conatu  agitur.” 

Now  this  is  not  according  to  tlie  usual  method  of 
Virgil,  who  never  begins  with  a hint  or  shadow  of  what 
is  al>out  to  ha[>pen,  and  then  brings  gradually  forward 
the  event,  but  on  the  contrary  always  places  the  event 
full  boforc  the  eyes  first,  and  then  goes  back  and  ex- 
plains by  what  means  it  has  been  brought  about,  and 
then,  as  it  were  in  a peroration,  recapitulates  with  a 
re-statement  of  the  event,  fuller  and  grander  than  at 
first.  And  such  is  the  method  he  has  adopted  on  the 
present  occasion.  Having  given  the  brilliant  picture  of 
Pyr  rhus  and  his  comrades  which  is  contained  in  the 
verses  ‘Vestibulum  ....  jactant’,  he  informs  us  that 
Pyrrhus  himself  (ipse)  at  the  head  of  his  comrades 
seizes  an  axe,  bursts  through  (per-rcmpit)  the  doors, 
.and  forces  the  valves  from  the  hinges.  The  event, 
i.  e.  the  complete  and  successful  forcing  of  the  door,  iS 
thus  in  as  few  words  as  |)ossible  laid  before  the  eyes’  of 
the  render.  But  this  could  not  be  done  in  a moment  — 
required  successive  steps , which  the  poet  now  sets  about 
to  describe  particularly.  First,  with  the  axe  Pyrrhus  cuts 
a panel  out  of  the  door: 

JAMiJliE  KXCISA  trade  FIRMA  CAVAVIT 
ROBORA,  ET  1NC.EN1EM  I.ATO  DEBIT  ORE  FF.NF.STRAM. 

This  is  the  first  steii  and  is  attended  by  consequences 
which  arc  described  before  any  mention  is  made  of  tbc 
second  step;  the  consequences  are: 

(1)  APPARF.T  DOMES  INTIS,  ET  ATRIA  LONGA  PATEStUNT; 
APPARENT  PIIIAMI  ET  VETERUM  PENETRALIA  RKGliM; 
ARMATOSOIE  VIBKNT  STANTES  IN  LIMINE  PIUMO. 

(2)  AT  DOMUS  INTERIOR  OEMITF  MISEROOUE  TCMULTU 
MISCETCR,  PEMTESOrE  CAVAF.  PLANGORIBCS  AEDES 
FEMINEIS  VLULANT;  FF.RIT  AUREA  SIDERA  ILAMOR. 
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Tl!M  FAVIDAE  TECTIS  MATRES  INGENTIDUS  ERRANT, 
AMPI.EXAEOEE  TENENT  POSTES,  ATOCE  OSCILA  FIGUNT. 

The  first  step  and  its  consequences  described,  the  next 
step  follows: 

INSTAT  M PATIIIA  PYRRHUS;  NEC  ILAUSTRA, 

(viz.  the  ‘ckuistra’  in  which  he  hud  already  made  tlie 
opening  or  window  with  tlie  axe,) 

NEOUE  IPSI 

CUSTODES  SUITERRE  VAEENT:  LABAT  ARIETE  LREIIRO 
JANUA,  ET  F.MOTI  PROCUMHUNT  CARBINE  POSTES. 

(i.  e.  the  liatteriift  ram  is  brought,  and  the  doors  levelled 
with  the  ground,)  and  thus  the  reader  put  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  particulars  necessary  to  be  gone  through 
(and  which  were  actually  gone  througli)  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  act  described  at  v.  -ISO  as  already  perfor- 
med. Tills  done  (and  the  peroration  or  winding  up 
made,  in  the  words  emoti  I'Rocumdunt  carbine  postes, 
which  it  will  be  observed  are  only  a stronger  enunciation 
of  the  previously  enounced  fact,  r.  4S0),  our  author  |>ro- 
ceeds  with  the  description  of  tlie  conseipienees  of  this  fact: 

FIT  VIA  VI : RUMPl'NT  ABITUS,  PRlMOSOUE  TRUCIDANT 
IMMISSI  BANAI,  ET  LATE  I.OCA  .MILlTE  COMPLENTI 

the  whole  body  of  Dattai  burst  in,  butcher  all  they  meet, 
and  fill  the  house  with  soldiers. 

Nothing  can  be  more  complete  and  vivid  than  this 
picture,  nothing  more  in  conformity  with  Virgil’s  usual 
method  of  painting;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  more  con- 
fused and  ill  imagined,  nothing  less  like  Virgil’s  usual  style 
of  painting,  than  the  picture  divided  into  two  by  tlie  break 
placed  by  commentators  and  translators  at  primo,  and  the 
commencement  of  a new  paragraph  at  at  domus  interior. 

I'osTES  . . . CARBINE.  — . Tlic  ‘postcs’  of  tlic  Rouians 
were  (as  clearly  appears  from  Lucretius  III.  370: 
“Praetfiea  si  pro  foribns  sunl  liimina  nostra, 

Jam  mngis  exemplis  ocnlis  tU'bcre  videtur 
Ccrncre  res  animus,  subintis  postibiis  ipsis,”') 

tlie  door  itself,  which,  being  always  double,  i.  e.  having 
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two  valves  meeting-  in  the  middle,  was  expressed  by  a 
noun  plural.  These  valves  were  not  fastened  either  to 
a door-ca$e,  or  to  the  wall  of  the  house  or  building, 
but  stood  in  the  opening  quite  detached,  and  moved  on 
pivots  (‘.cardinibus’),  one  of  which  was  inserted  into  the 
threshold,  tlie  other  into  the  lintel.  The  word  ‘postes’ 
has  passed  into  the  Italian  in  the  form  of  ‘Imposte’: 
“Imposta,  Legnamc  che  serve  a chiudere  I’uscio.” 
Voc.  Delia  Crusca. 

Aebatos  .- . . ROBORA.  • — Observe  the  effeet  of  these 
words,  placed. each  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  com- 
mencement 9f  tlic  verse,  and  separated  from  the  sequel 
by  a pause,  vellit  aeratos,  tears  them  down  although 
ptated  with  bronze:  cavavit  robora,  scooped  out  an 
opening  in  the  door  although  made  of  the  hardest  wood. 

At  domus  interior.  — At  contrasts  the  domus  inte- 
rior (observe  the  comparative  degree;  farther  in)  and 
what  is  there  happening,  not  with  what  i.s  going  on  at 
or  outside  the  door  i.  e.  not  with  the  bursting  in  of 
Pyrrhus  and  his  comrades,  but  with  the  just  mentioned 
DOMUS  iNTUs  (observe  the  (lositive  degree:  Just  inside), 

ATRIA  LONGA,  PENETIIAMA  REGUM,  and  .VU.MATOS  STANTES  IN 

LIMINE  PRiMo.  If  a contrast  with  what  was  going  on  out- 
side — with  the  bursting  open  of  the  door  — had  been 
intended,  the  word  ‘intcrca’  would  have  been  added  to 

AT  DOMUS  INTERIOR. 

Atria  longa  ....  domus  interior  ....  cavae 
AEDES.  — The  two  main  parts  or  divisions  of  which  a 
Roman  house  consisted  (for  the  plan  is  taken  from  a 
Roman,  not  a Grecian  or  Asiatic,  house),  are  here  in- 
dicated with  great  distinctness;  the  front  part  consisting 
mainly  of  the  ‘atrium’,  in  the  words  atria  longa;  the 
inner  or  back  part,  the  ‘cavaedium’,  in  the  words  cavae 
AEDES.  See  Becker’s  Callus,  vol.  II.  The  double  ex- 
pression, INTERIOR  DOMUS,  CAVAE  AEDES,  roduced  to  plain 
prose,  becomes  the  inner  or  back  rooms,  that  is  to  say, 
those  surrounding  the  ‘cavaedium’  or  inner  court. 
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Aedks  lU’t.ANT.  — “Heulc  Thor,  schreye  Stadt!” 
Jesaia,  XIV.  31.  (Lutlier’s  Hibel.) 

Auhea  siDEiiA.  — Compare: 

— “Tu  [jrobji 

PcrnnibulabU  astra  sidus  mu’eiiui.” 

lloR.  EpotL  17.  to. 

— “Wcnn  nioi'^'on  siili  die  Siermi 
Vcrgolden,  Philijni,  l»ln  icli  fern  voii  dir.” 

Weh.nku,  t/ic  S6/pie  ties  Thal^^  Tii.  J.  .\cl  IV.  sc.  2. 

“Slenie  mil  den  goldnen  Fusseben  » 

Wandcin  drobeu  bang  iind  saclu, 

Dass  sle  nirhi  die  ICrde  weckcii.  •.  • 

Die  da  scliljifl  iin  Svlioos  d»*r  Nachl.'*  • • 

If.  Hei*<E,  nene  OedichU. 

“Wozu  bind  all  die  Stern'  am  Iliminel  mu*  geinaclil  f 
Mil  goldiieni  FliUor  wol  zu  schmiifken  iinsre  Nachl?” 

RuecKERT.  die  U'eiahdt  de»  linthmantfi,  X\  II.  -11. 


-196. 

NON  SIC  .\ccERinus  ncpTis  orr.M  spumeos  .\mnis 

EXIT  OPPOSIT.\Siil  E EMCIT  d KClTF.  MOLES 

lERTL'R  IN  AHV.V  FLRKNS  aiMlT.O  CA.MPOSQrE  PER  OMNKS 

CTM  STAIUJUS  ARMENIA  TRAHIT 


“Then  David  said,  God  hath  broken  in  UDon  mine  enemies 
by  mine  hand,  like  the  breaking  t'orLli  of  waters.”  /.  Chj'on. 

XIV.  Jl. 

“Jene  gcwftltigen  WcUerb/iche, 

Aus  des  liagcls  tinendlirlu-n  Scldosscn, 

Aus  dc*R  Wolkenbrurlicii  zii.samim*ngcQosscn . 

Kommen  linstcT  geraubcht  mid  gc>cho>scn, 

Ucissen  di«*  Rn’icken  iind  n*i.^^en  die  Dftrnme 
Doniicrnd  mil  fort  im  Wogeiigeswjhwemme, 

Nichts  isl,  das  die  (lowalligen  licmmc.” 

Schiller,  Drmt  von  Mvatimi. 
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505. 

PROCI  liUERK 


Obsm  c the  efl'cet  of  the  cnipimtic  position  of  this  word 
at  the  beifinnin^  of  the  verse,  and  separated  from  the 
sequel  by  a complete  and  sudden  pause.  Compare: 
‘Incidit’, ‘107;  and  see  Comm.  r.  21G. 


.507. 

COSVrLS.VOfF.  VIDIT 

UJIIXA  TECTOllUJl 


CoNvi'LSA.  — Viz.  ‘a  sedibus  suis’.  Compare:  “Ac  inihi 
domus  ipsa  nutarc,  conviilsaquc  sedibus  suis,  ruitura 
supra  videtur.”  I’lix.  Epist.  Vll.  19. 


.521. 

NON  TAU  AU.XIUO  NEC  IiEl’ENSORIlJUS  ISTIS 

TEMPES  ECET  NON  SI  IPSE  MEL'S  NLNC  AFEORET  HEITOR 


Non  tali  auxilio  nec  hefensoribls  istis.  — The  com- 
mentators and  translators  refer  these  words  to  Priam; 
“iiEFENSORiBUS  ISTIS,  fjtuilis  tu  cs."  Forbigcr.  This  is 
undoubtedly  erroneous;  for. 

First,  it  is  incredible  that  the  exquisite  judgment  of 
Virgil  would  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hecuba,  on  such  an 
occasion,  words  contemptuous  of,  and  offensive  to,  the 
aged  king,  her  husband;  tali  auxilio,  such  help  as  time; 
DEFENSoniDus  istis,  such  defenders  as  thee,  forsooth! 

Secondly,  the  passage  so  understood  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  subsequent  non  .si  ipse  mels  nunc 
afforet  hector;  for  the  presence  of  Hector  could  not 
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render  the  puny  assistance  of  Priam  in  the  least  degree 
more  useful. 

Thirdly,  the  contrast  between  the  assistance  brought 
by  Priam,  and  that  assistance,  which  alone  Hecuba  con- 
sidered as  of  any  use , viz.  the  protection  of  the  altar, 
is  not  sufficiently  striking. 

1 therefore  refer  tali  auxilio  ....  defensorihus  istis 
to  TELis  in  the  preceding  line;  so  understood,*tIie  .words 
are  (a)  perfectly  void  of  offence  towards  Priam;  (5)  har- 
monise with  NON  SI  IPSE  MEUS  NUNC  AFFORET  IIEpTOR,.the 
meaning  being  that  arms  are  now  useless,;  even  although 
Hector  himself  were  here  to  use  them;  an<f  (c)- afford  a 
stronger  sense,  in  as  much  as  the  protection*  of  arms 
contrasts,  more  strongly  than  the  protection  of  Priam, 
with  the  jirotection  afforded  by  tlie  altar.  Compare 
Aeschyl.  Siippliccs,  v.  191: 

“Afifivov  fflrt  naVTOt  tivut',  to  xopori,  * " 

TTayov  nfoeiiciv  zavd’  aytortiov  &ta>v. 

Kfittseov  ie  Ttvfyov  u^^ijxrov  aaxog." 

And  Shakespeare,  Con'o/.  1.  2: 

— “For  the  dearth,  • 

The  Gods,  not  the  Patrioians  make  it;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  nbrSrms,  must  help." 

Also  Stat.  T/ieb.  IV.  200:  . 

“Non  hacc  apla  mihi  nitidis  ornatibiis,  inquit, 

Tempora,  ncoamiserae  placcnt  insigiii.'i  frirmac 
Te  sine,  sed  dubium  coetu  solante  timorem 
Fallcrc,  ct  incullos  aris  ndverrcie  criues." 

Also  Virgil  himself,  £n.  VI.  37: 

“Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spcctacula  poscit." 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  description  which  Virgil  has  given  of  Priiun,  in 
the  immediately  preceding  verses,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
mere  imbecility  of  the  old  man , which  he  wishes  to  place 
. before  our  eyes , as  the  more  affecting  picture  of  that 
imbecility  clothed  in,  and  attempting  to  wield,  arms: 
“Arm a din  senior  desueta  tremenlibus  aero 
Circumdat  ncquidquam  humcris.” 


> ' 
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And  so  Hecuba: 

*Mpsum  amein  sumtts  Pciamum  jii  vcni  I i b us  arm  is 
Ul  vidit:  nuum  tarn  dira.  miserrimc  coujiix. 

Impulit  liis  (iii4(i  tells?  ant  quo  mis?  inquit: 

Non  tali  auxilio  ncc  defensoribus  istis  (viz.  iglis  telis) 
Tempus  cget/‘ 

For  examples  of  ‘defensor’  applied  to  an  inanimate 
object  see  Caes.  de  B.  G.  IV.  17:  “Sublicae  et  ad 
inferioreni  piu-tem  fluminis  obliciuac  adij^ebantur,  . . . . et 
aliae  item  supra  pontem  . . . , lU  si  aiborum  trunci,  sive 
naves,  dejiciendi  operis  cuussa  cssent  a barbaris  missae, 
his  defense ril) us  earum  vis  minuerctur;”  and  Claud. 
in  Rufin.  1.  79; 

— “Haec  (viz.  .Megaera)  icrrinl  lleiculis  ora, 

El  (Ic fe n s 0 I C3  Irnarum  polluit  arcus.” 

1 crave  the  pardon  of  our  parliamentary  orators  for  an 
explanation  which  shows  in  what  utter  ignorance  of  their 
true  meaning  these  words  are  used  vitu()eratively. 


.■j29. 

, ILLVM  VllfiRNS  INFF.STO  Vl'I.NF.nF.  I'YnailfS 

INSEQUrrCIl  JAM  J VMOLE  MAM.’  TENET  ET  I'llE.MIT  HASTA 
ET  TANDEM  ANTE  OIEI.OS  EVASIT  ET  OllA  PAnENTl.M 
CONCIDIT  AC  MUI.ro  VITAM  CU.M  SANGUINE  FUDIT 


“Premit  ha.sta,  i.  e.  ferit.”  Hurniann.  “Premit  fiasta, 
exquisitius  quani  transfigit.  Propric  premit  hast  a is 
qui  ea  transligit  aliquem,  egtido^svits."  Heync.  “Durch- 
bohrt  ihn  mit  der  Lanze.”  Ladewi^. 

I think  not;  for  the  following  reasons; 

First,  because  in  the  immediately  following  words, 
UT  tandem  ante  oculos  EVASIT  <tc.  w6  auc  informed  that 
Polites  continued  to  run , which  he  could  not  have  done, 
had  he  been  ‘ pressus  hasta’  in  the  above  sense,  such  an  ex- 
pression, if  meaning  transfixed  at  all,  necessarily  meaning 
transfixed  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  entirely  overcome, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  doing  any  thing. 

N 
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Secotiflly.  because  in  all  the  instances  with  which 
1 am  acquainted  of  ‘|>  re  mere'  applied  to  a fugitive, 
it  nie;ms  simply,  presses  hard,  hunts  or  drives  to  ex- 
tremity : 

— *‘Apri  cursum  clamore  preniontem.” 

En.  I.  328. 

“ Male  rem  gerere  Dariuin  premique  ah  Scythis.”  Nep. 
Milt.  111.  3,  where  Bremi:  “Premere  und  urgere 
werden  haufig  von  dem  gesagt,  welclier  einen  so  in  die 
Kngc  treibt,  dass  man  sich  nicht  mehr  hetfen  kann, 
tvelcher  einem  hart  zusetzt."  So  also  Nep.  Them.  III.  3; 
Datam.  VII.  3;  Hannih.  XI.  5.  And  above  all  compare 
Virgil  himself,  En.  XL  545,  of  Metabus  pressed  hard 
by  the  weapons  of  the  Volsci,  when  he  was  fleeing 
with  his  daughter  Camilla  in  his  arms: 

— “Ti'ln  imiUqm.'  saeva  premcbaiU 
El  ciremnfuso  voUlabiiiii  militc  t'olsci." 

Thirdly,  because,  similar  to  Virgil’s  use  of ‘premere’ 
in  connexion  with  ixsEomTcn , is  Horace’s  use  of  the 
same  word  in  connexion  with  ‘seqnitur’,  in  a passage 
where  it  can  only  mean  presses  hard: 

“Jam  vino  quamms,  jam  somnn  fallcrc  cuiam; 

Frusira;  nam  comes  atra  premit,  scquitmqae  fugacem." 

Satur.  II.  7.  114. 

I therefore  consider  rnEMir  in  our  text  to  be  added  to 
iNSEtfiUTUR,  as  in  the  Horatian  verse  to  ‘sequitur’,  not 
as  a new  and  independent,  but  as  a supplemental,  clause, 
in  order  to  fill  up  and  comjilete  the  otherwise  imperfect 
sense;  not  only  folMs  him,  hut  presses  him  hard.  We 
have  thus  an  explanation  wliy  Virgil  uses  the  remarkable 
expression  inseouitur  vulnere;  viz.  because  he  is  about 
to  complete  the  sentence  with  premit  iiasta:  follows  him 
with  a woutid  ot  blow  (compare:  “Multa  viri  nequicquam 
inter  se  vulnera  jactant,”  En.  V.  433)  and  presses  him 
hard  with  his  spear  — i.  e.  (vclnere  being  explained  and 
completed  by  hasta,  and  inseoiutur  by  pnEMir)  follows 
him  and  presses  him  hard  with  his  spear  uplifted  ami 
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ready  to  run  him  through.  The  picture  then  is  of  the 
mortally  wounded  Pulites,  thus  pursued  by  his  enemy 
with  uplifted  spear,  just  arriving  in  his  parents’  presence 
(UT  TANHEM  ANTE  otULus  Ac.) . and  there  dropping  down 
dead  — a picture,  not  only  much  more  |jathetic  than 
that  afforded  by  the  Ileynian  interpretation  (in  as  much 
as  Polites  is  represented  as  carrying  with  him  during 
his  race,  not  a slight  or  trifling,  but  a deadly  and  mor- 
tal, wound),  but  of  a more  unusual  kind , the  laud  wound 
being  inflicted  not  within  view  of  the  audience,  but 
before  the  victim  makes  his  appearance  on  the  stage. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  jam  jamque 
(correctly  rendered  by  Forbiger  ‘jeden  Augenblick' ) 
belongs  entirely  to  tenet  and  not  at  all  to  premit  iiasta  ; 
also  that  the  clause  jam  jamqie  mane  tenet  is  parenthe- 
tic, and  should  be  separated  from  et  premit  hasta  by 
a comma. 

Compare  the  picture  of  the  stag  pressed  similarly 
close  by  the  hound,  En.  Xll.  ”53: 

— “Al  viviiluii  Umber 

Haoret  hiaiis,  jam  jamqae  tenet,  similisiiue  tenenti 
Increpuil  malis,  morsmitic  elusus  iiiani  est." 

VcLNEiiE  . . . HASTA.  — The  prosaic  ‘vulnere  h.astae’, 
as  Hop.  Carni.  1.  27.  11.  ‘vulnere  ....  sagitta’,  the  pro- 
saic ‘vulnere  sagittae’. 

Evasit.  — See  Comm.  v.  45S. 

CoNCTUiT.  — Edits  doivn  all  at  once  and  (as  we  say) 
of  a heap;  dillcrs  from  ‘procumbit’,  which  is  to  lie 
stretched  at  full  length: 

— “Ante  aras  ingeus  tibi  victiina  uiuiua 
Cuuoitlil,  abrtipta  cruor  e eervicc  prolusiis." 

(Ivip.  Mvl.  Vlll.  703. 

“Coiiciilit  Ancacus;  glomerataquc  iianpiiiiic  multo"  &c. 

OviP.  .Met.  Vlll.  401. 
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53:j. 

HIC  I'HIAMUS  (.IUAHOI'AM  IN  MKDIA  JAM  MOii TE  TE.NETUR 
NON  TAMEN  ABSTlMilT  NEC  VOCl  IllAEyUE  I'EPERtIT 
AT  TIUl  PRO  SCELERE  EXtLAMAT  PRO  TAURUS  AUSIS 
DI  SI  t>UA  EST  CAELO  PIETAS  \>l'AE  TALIA  CCRET 


In  media  mohte.  — “Inter  ipsa  mortis  confinia.”  Ammian. 
XXXI.  13. 

At  tiri.  — I agree  entirely  with  Forbigcr  in  his  argu- 
ment against  Wagner,  Quaest.  Virg.  XXXVII.  5,  that  at 
is  here  nothing  more  than  a part  of  the  ordinary  for- 
mula of  imprecation.  See  Hildebrand  ad  Apxd.  Metam. 
1.  1,  and  III.  23. 

Si  yUA  EST  caei.o  pietas.  — There  needs  no  further 
proof  than  this  single  passage,  how  entirely  dilTerent 
the  ‘pietas’  of  the  Homans  was  from  our  piety,  how 
totally  opposite  ‘pins  Aeneas’  to  pious  Eneas.  See 
Coiijiiienls  Kn.  I.  14  and  007. 


545. 

RAUCO  OUOD  PROTINuS  AERE  REPULSL'M 
ET  SUMMO  CLIPEl  NEyUICyUAM  UMRONE  PEPENIUT 


Kauio  — the  ordinary  adjunct  (compare; 

— “All  Mauri  Ireniitum  raucosque  repulaus 
Uniboniim,  et  veslros  passuri  eomminus  onses?” 

Claud.  IhU.  Gild. 

expresses  in  this  case  rather  the  weakness  than  the 
' strength  of  the  stroke;  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  nutde  Ihe 
shield  ring,  but  was  unable  to  penetrate. 
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552. 

riEXTKAQUE  CORUSCUM 

EXTULIT  At  LATEKI  LAPELO  TENUS  AL'KIDIT  ENSEM 


En.se.m  belongs  to  both  verbs,  corusclm  only  to  extout. 
Extolit  (ENSEM)  toRi  stOM,  bcpausc  the  very  act  of  raising 
and  Ilorishing  the  sword  made  it  Hash;  ardioit  ensem 
(no  longer  coroscum),  because  the  very  act  of  plunging 
it  (or  stowing  it  away,  see  Comm.  En.  1,  5G)  into  the 
side,  caused  it  to  cease  to  flash. 

If  it  be  not  mere  supererogation  to  refer  to  instances 
of  a similar  beautiful  accuracy  of  language  in  a writer, 
whose  language  is  always  super- eminently  accurate,  I 
would  here  refer  the  reader  to  the  special  apposition' of 
‘bellatrix’  to  ‘aurea  cingula’,  and  of  ‘virgo’  to  ‘viris’, 
En.  1,  497;  to  the  junction  of  ‘Fortuna’  with  the  two 
verbs  ‘finxit’  and  ‘linget’,  and  of  ‘improba’  with  the 
latter  only,  En.  II,  SO;  to  the  similar  junction  of  ‘inter- 
clusit’  and  ‘terruit’  with  ‘illos’,  and  of  ‘terniit’  alone 
with  ‘euntcs’,  En.  11,  110;  and  to  the  precise  ‘intorserit 
hastain’,  ‘ laescrit  cuspide’,  En.  II,  2:t0;  also  to  Comm. 
V.  270  and  v.  089. 


551. 

HAEC  finis  PRIAMI  FATORIM  IIIC  EXITPS  ILEUM 
SORTE  TULIT  TROJAM  l.NCESSAM  ET  I'ROI.APSA  VIDENTEM 
PERGAMA  TOT  QUONDAM  POPULIS  TERRISQUE  SUPERRUM 
REGNATOREM  ASIAE  JACET  INGESS  LITTORE  TRPNCl'S 
AVULSI'MOUE  HUMERIS  CAPUT  ET  SINE  NOMINE  CORPUS 


So  Arnmianus  Marcellinus  (XIV.  II)  finely,  of  Constantins 
Callus  Caesar: — “Cervice  abscissa,  ereptaque  vultus  ct 
capitis  dignitate,  cadaver  relictum  esl  inforino,  paullo 
ante  urbibus  cl  provinciis  fonnidatum.” 
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Sine  nomine  corpus.  — "Post  totuni  ignobililatis  elo- 
giuiii,  cuducac  in  origiiicin  terrain,  et  caduvcris  noinen; 
ct  do  isto  quoquc  noniinc  periturac,  in  nullum  inde 
jam  noinen,  in  oinnis  jam  vocabuli  mortem." 
Tertull.  de  resurr.  cariiis,  IV.  ^ "•  V 

The  same  thought  has  l>een  beautifully *expanded  by 
Uussuet;  Oraison  funebr.  de  Mad.  ilenrictte  Anne  d'Angle- 
terre:  “La  voilii,  malgre  ce  grand  coeur,  cette  Prin- 
cesse  si  admiree  et  si  cherie;  Ip  voili  telle*’que  la  mort 
nous  I’a  faite;  encore  ce  res te  tel  quel  va-t-il  disparoitre 
(etiam  perierc  ruinae)  ...  La  iiiort  ne  nous  laisse  pas 
asscz  dc  corps  pour  occuper  quelque  place;  et  on  ne 
voit  la  que  les  tombeaux  qui  fassent  quelque  figure.* 
Notre  chair  change  bicntdt  dfe  nature;  notre  corps  prend 
un*  autre  nom;  meine  celui  de  cadavre,  dit  Tertullian, 
ne  lui  dcmeurc  pas  longtenips:  il  devient  un  je  ne  seals 
quoi,  (|ui  n'a  plus  dc  nom  cn  aucunc  languc;  tant  il  est 
vrai  que  tout  meurt  en  lui,  Jusiiu’a  ccs  termes  hincbres 
par  lesquels  on  exprimoit  ses  mulheureux  restes.” 


571. 

II.LA  SIBI  INFESTOS  EVERSA  OB  PERGAMA  TEClUOS 
ET  POENAS  DANAUM  ET  DESERTI  CONJCGIS  IRAS 
PRAEMETUENS 


Praemetuens,  — “Furchtctc.”  Voss.  “Temendo.”  Caro. 
"Dreads."  Dryden.  All  omitting  the  prve,  the  force  of 
which  is,  that  her  fear  anticipated  the  anger — that  she 
fled  without  waiting  to  see  whether  her  fear  were  well 
founded  or  not.  Compare; 

"Ovcm  rogal>Ht  cervui  inudium  (rilici, 

Liipo  spousorc.  -\t  ilia,  praemetuens  dolum"  kc. 

Phaspr.  1.  10.  d. 
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574. 

ATOUE  ARIS  INVISA  SEDEBAT 


Invisa,  — “Unhcnicrkt.”  Ladcwig.  No;  but,  as  always 
elsewhere  in  Vergil,  ‘odiosn',  the  hateful  one,  and  there- 
fore ‘ praeiiietuens  ’ (v.  57.31  not  without  reason.  That 
this  is  the  true  import  of  the  word,  seems  to  he  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  i'.  GOl : “Tyndaridis  facies  invisa  La- 
caenac.” 


563. 

SAMOUE  ETSI  NULLl'M  .AIF.MORAItlLE  NOMEN 
FEMINEA  IN  I'OF.NA  EST  NEC  IIABET  VICTOniA  I.AUDEM 
EXSTINXISSF,  NEFAS  TAMEN  ET  SU.MSISSE  MERENTIS 
LAUDABoa  POENAS  ANI.MEMI.UIE  EXPLESSE  JUVABIT 
BLTUICIS  FLAMMAE  ET  CINERES  SATIASSE  MEOItEM 


In  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  sentiments  here  expressed 
by  Eneas,  with  those  expressed  by  Aruns  when  medi- 
tating the  death  of  Camilla  (£■«.  XI.  790  and  scq.),  Diir- 
niann  and  Ileyne  might  have  found  a strong  additional 
argument  for  the  authenticity  of  this  fine  passage  con- 
cerning Helen.  The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that 
the  poet,  although  he  has  assigned  similar  sentiments  to 
his  hero  and  tlie  coward  Aruns  while  meditating  similar 
acts,  has  been  careful  to  draw  a sufficiently  broad 
distinction  between  tlie  actual  conduct  of  the  one  and 
that  of  the  other.  The  liero  is  immediately  diverted  from, 
and  relinquishes,  his  hasty  purpose;  the  coward  persists 
in,  and  coolly  executes,  his  deliberately  formed  plan. 
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501. 

tONKESSA  (lEAM 

Jocularly  imitated  by  Petroniiis:  “Mndo  Broiiiiiim,  inter- 
diim  Lyaeuin,  Euhyumque  confessus.”  P.  143. 


GOS.  . , 

me  T;m  nisJEtTAS  moi.es  avclsaoes  sa.xis 

SAXA  VIDES  MIXTOCL'E  VSDANTEM  Pl'EVERF,' FUMUM 

% 

NEPTI  Nils  MUnOS  MACNOyEE  EMOTA  TnillENTl 
FENDAMEXTA  CfEATlT  TOTAMyEF.  A SEPIIIUS  EHBEM 
EIlEir  me  JUNO  SeAEAS  saevissima  poktas 
PHIMA  TE.NET  SOCIEMyUE- FERESS  A NAVIUES  AOMEN 
FERRO  ACEEVCTA  VOeAT 

JAM  SUMMAS  ARtES  TRITONIA  RF.SPieF.  PAELAS 
INSF.niT  l.IMRO  EFFELGENS  E;T  GORGONE  S.AEVA 
IP.SF.  PATER  IIANAIS  ANIMOS  VIUESOEE  SECENDAS 
SVEERTT  IP.SE  PEGS  IN  DARI)  AN  A SESCITAT  ARM  A 


With  this  line  picture  of  the  (iods  giving  their  personal 
help  towards  the  destruction  of  a city,  comiiare  the  his- 
torical narrative:  “Adjicitur  niiraculum,  velut  numinc 
oblatum;  nain  cuncta  extra,  tectis  lenus,  sole  iilustri.i 
fuere:  rpiod  moenibus  cingebatur,  iUi  repente  atra  nube 
coopertuiu,  fulguribusque  discrctuni  est,  ut,  quasi  in- 
feusantibus  Deis,  exitio  Iradi  crederetur,”^  Taut.  Atm. 
XIll.  41. 

Independently  of  the  defence,  of  which  Virgil’s  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  Troy  is  otherwise  capable  (see 
Comm.  V.  5),  the  poet,  calling  in  the  hostile  Gods,  and 
even  Jupiter  himself,  to  aid  in  the  taking  and  destruction 
of  the  city,  already  (t>.  351)  deserted  by  its  own  Gods, 
seems  to  be  invulnerably  armed  against  the  assaults  of 
those  critics,  who,  with  Napoleon  at  their  head  (see 
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Comm.  r.  5),  insist  tlint  his  whole  narrative  is  unstrategic- 
al,  incre<lihle,  impossiljle. 

Phima.  — Tke  principal  personage,  the  leader,  the 
mover  of  ihc-n'hole  rnatlcr,  “-princeps'.  As  Juno,  allhoiigli 
thus  expressly  stated  to  be  the  leader,  the  mover  ^ 
the  whole  matter  (i.  e.  of  the  destruction  of  the  city),'  is 
yet  not  meuti'oned  first  in  order,  but  plaee<l  in  the  middle 
between  Ne(itunc  and  Pallas,  so  Mucliaon  (a.  21)3),  also 
stated  to  be  the  ‘primus’,  the  mover  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, the  principal  actor,  or  taking  the  principal  part 
among  those  enclosed  in  the  wooden  horee,  is  not  men- 
tioned first^in  order,*but  seventh,  or  nearly  last.  The 
same  term  ‘prima’,  in  the  same  sense  and  in  a veiy 
similar  connection,  is  applied  to  the  same  Juno,  En. 
I.  27: 


— “ Veteri.squc  memor  Saliirnia  bi'lll , 

I*  rim  a quoJ  ud  Trojam  pro  caris  gcsscrat  Argis.” 


It  is  in  the  same  sense  also  that  the  same  term  is  applied 
to  Eneas  himself,  En.  1.  it: 

— *'Trojae  primus  alj  oris 
Itaiiam  falo  profiigus  Laviuaquo  veiiii 
LUtora ; “ 

the  principal  mover,  principal  actor,  (,Cerm.  ‘Urheber’,) 
of  the  emigration  from  Troy  to  Italy;  an  interpretation 
perfectly  consistent,  first,  with  the  fact  that  Anlcnor 
arrived  in  Italy  prior  in  point  of  time  to  Eneas,  because 
Eneas  though  the  ‘primus’,  the  ‘Urheber’,  the  mover  of 
the  whole  emigration,  and  the  person  who  set  the 
example  to  Antenor,  yet,  just  because  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal |)ersonage,  the  principal  mover,  had  special  ob- 
stacles tlirown  in  his  way  (these  very  obstacles  being 
themselves  the  subject  of  the  poem)  which  delayed  his 
arrival  in  Italy  until  after  the  arrival  of  Antenor  and  those 
others,  who,  in  undertaking  the  emigration,  had  only 
imitated  him,  and  followed  his  example;  and  secondly, 
this  interpretation  meets  with  no  contradiction  from  the 
words  ‘Lavinaque  littora’,  the  force  of  the  word  ‘primus’ 
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II 


being'  entirely  spent  on  ‘Trojae  ab  oris  Ilaliain’;  of  wliieli 
words  ‘Lavinaciue  littora’  arc  but  tlie  coniplcnient,  added 
for  the  sole  piir]>ose  of  informing  the  reader  in  wliat 
precise  spot  this  ‘primus’,  ‘princeps’,  or  prime  mover  of 
JJie  Trojan  emigration  to  Italy,  had  actually  settled;  as 
if 'Virgil  had  said:  Qui  profugus  ah  oris  Trojae  venii 
primus  ad  Ilaliam,  ibique  in  Latino  lit  tore  consedit. 

Arces  PA1.LAS  iNSEDiT.  — It  is  with  peculiar  propriety 
that  Pallas  is  represented  as  taking  possession  of  the 
‘arx’,  the  ‘arx’  having  been  her  invention,  and  always 
(not  alone  at  Troy,  but  elsewhere)  her  selected  abode. 
Compare : 

— “Pallas,  qiias  comlidit  areas, 

Ipsa  oolat.” 

Eel.  II.  01. 

“El  Panilionias  quae  cuspule  prolcjfil  areas.” 

Claud,  ile  Uapt.  Ptvs.  II.  19. 

“Diva  . . . rclinans  in  siimmis  iirbibus  arecs.” 

Catull.  l.XIV.  8. 

ItEsncE,  — not  merely  look,  or  see,  but  look  behind 
thee  ‘ a s p i c e ’ (u.  G04),  look  here  b efore  thee,  ‘ r e s p i c e 
look  there  behind  thee.  Observe  also  the  elTectivc  posi- 
tion of  the  word  immediately  before  the  object  to  which 
it  points,  PALLAS;  and  immediately  after  the  words  ex- 
citing expectation,  jam  summas  arces  tritonia.  See 
Comm.  V.  203. 

Limbo  eefclgens  et  gorgo.se  saeva.  — 1 have  myself 
personally  examined  only  five  MSS.  with  respect  to  this 
passage,  viz.  the  oldest  Cudian  (No.  70),  the  two  Leip- 
zig, the  Dresden,  and  No.  113  (Endlicher’s  Catal.)  in  the 
royal  Library  at  Vienna,  but  in  the  whole  five  I have 
found  ‘ninibo’,  which  (sec  Foggini)  is  also  the  reading 
of  the  Medicean,  and  has  been  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion or  exception,  so  far  as  1 know,  by  all  the  editors 
and  commentators.  The  explanation  which  the  elder 
commentators  have  given  us  of  this  word,  is  Italo 
(“nube  divina”,  Servius,  La  Cerda),  against  which  tlie 
objection  of  Forbiger:  “hie  voc.  nimbi  significatus  non 
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nisi  cadentis  LatiniliUi.s,”  seems  to  me  to  be  conclu- 
sive. Tlie  more  modern  ex|)Imiation  of  the  word  is 
that  adopted  by  Ileyne  from  Pomponius  ,Sabinus ; “nubes 
obscura  qua  ilia  cingitur;’’  the  effulgence  of  such 
obscure  ‘nubes’  being  ascribed  by  Heyne  to  its  refle.xioii 
of  Pallas’s  aegis,  “fulgcntein  aegidem  tenet,  a qua  relu- 
cct  nimbus  and  by  Wagner  to  its  reflexion  of  the 
flames  of  the  burning  city,  “nimbus  igitur  ille,  quein  ut 
iralac  deae  atruin  fuissc  consentancuin  est,  fulgebat  et 
rutilabat  ab  incendii  flammis,’’  an  interpretation  which 
has  been  adopted,  and  ap|)roved  of,  by  Forbiger. 

1 object,  fii'St,  that  ‘nimbus’  is  never  ‘nubes’,  but 
always  that  coinbinatioti  of  darkness,  heavy  rain  (or  hall), 
wind,  thunder  and  lightning,  called  in  Cermany  Gewitter, 
and  in  Italy  temporale,  but  for  which  the  English  language 
possesses  no  more  appropriate  appellation  than  thunder- 
storm. See  {En.  V.  317): 

“Effusi  uinibo  similes,"  — 

poured  out,  surely  not  tike  a cloud,  but  like  a thunder- 
storm, a sudden  shower  of  heury  rain. 

— “Tolo  soiiucruiit  aclliere  niinbl.” 

En.  II.  113. 

Not,  clouds  resounded  over  the  whole  sky,  but  thunder- 
storms resounded. 

— c^imuixia  graudiiic  nimbus.'* 

Kn.  IV.  lOI. 

Not,  a cloud  mixed  with  hail,  or  a hail  cloud,  follows, 
but  a hailstorm,  a shower  of  hail,  follows. 

“His  ego  nigrantcni  commixla  granJiuc  niiiilmni 
Ucbiiper  infundaai.” 

' » En.  IV.  1>0. 

Not,  I will  pour  a cloud  mixed  with  hail  on  t/tem,  but 
a hailstorm  on  them. 

Secondly,  that  there  appears  no  reason,  and  no  reason 
has  ever  been  assigned,  why  Pallas  should  have  a ‘nim- 
bus’ (whether  understood  to  mean  a cloud,  or  a storm) 
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about  her  on  this  occasion.  Such  ap[icii(lagc  had  been 
equally  useless,  cither  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  ter- 
ror, or  for  the  .purpose  of  conceahnent,  she  being  (^in 
common  with  the  other  Gods  introduced  on  the  occasion, 
and  who,  it  will  he  observed,  had  no  ‘niinhi’)  invisible 
to  all  human  eyes  except  those  of  Eneas  alono,  from 
w’hich  Venus  had  miraculously  taltcn  away  ‘oninem  nu- 
hcin  quae  mortales  hebetat  visus,’  and  so  rendered  them 
capable  of  seeing  the  invisible. 

Thirdly,  that  I'allas  could  not  correctly  he  represented 
as  ‘cffulgens  nimho’,  whether  the^.word  be  understood 
to  mean  (according  to  Hcync’s  erroneous  delinition  of  it) 
‘nubes  ohscurn',  or  (according  to  that  which  1 have  shown 
is  its  otily  true  interpretation),  Getvittcr,  Icmporalc,  thun- 
dcrs/winr,  thunderstorm,  unless  we  admit  the  proirriety 
of  the  expression  (in  the  former  case)  effulgent  with 
darkness,  and  (in  the  latter)  effulgent  with  the 
obscure  cloak  in  which  Gods  w’cre  used  sometimes 
for  particular  purposes  to  wrap  themselves  up,  and  hide 
themselves  from  observation;  compare 

— “Venus,  obscuro  faciem  circiundula  nlnibo.” 

En.  XfL  410. 

— ‘*Agens  liicmcni,  niinbo  succincla  per  auras.** 

En.  X.  (iOl. 

Despairing  therefore  of  obtaining  any  good  sense 
from  the  reading  ‘nimho’,  I look  (as  in  the  case  of  tho 
unintelligible,  received  reading  ‘nexac(|uc’,  En.  I.  452)  for 
a diircrent  reading,  and  being  informed  by  Servius  tliat 
“alii  limbo  legunt,  ut  (En.  IV.  137):  Sidoniam  piclo 
chlamydem  circumdata  limbo;”  and  finding  that  informa- 
tion confirmed  by  Ileyne  (“limbo,  Morct.  Sec.  pro  var. 
Lcct.”),  1 ado))t  uMuo , and  thus  at  once  obtain,  not 
merely  an  intelligible,  but  an  admirable,  sense:  Pallas 
effulgent,  neither  with  a dark  cloud  illuminated  by 
her  aegis  or  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  city,  nor  with  a 
dark  thuiulei'storm,  but  with  her  ‘limbus'  or  ‘instita', 
and  her  Gorgon.  Dallas  is  said  to  be  efrulgcnt  with  the 
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‘limbus’,  ibis  part  being  tlie  most  splendid  of  the  wbole 
female  di'es*;;  see  tlie  ‘limbus’  of  Uido,  fpioted  by  Ser- 
vius  above,  and  especially  the  ‘limbus’  of  the  dress  put 
by  Thetis  (Slat.  AchUl.  1.  ,‘12.5)  on  Achilles  when  she 

disguised  him  as  a female,  for  the  court  of  Lycomedes: 

, « 

“Aspicit  nmbiguiim  genitrix,  cogitque  vol**nlcm, 

Iiinectitque  sinus;  tunc  coUn  rigentin  mollit, 

SumnuUitque  graves  limnerus,  ct  fortia  laxnt 
Bracliia,  ct  impexos  certo  doinai  ordiiic  crinos, 

Ac  sua  dilccta  ccn’icc  luonilia  traiisfcrl, 

Et  picturalo  eohibet  vestigia  Umbo;” 
where  it  will  be  obser\'cd  that  the  whole  female  dress 
of  Achilles  is  placed  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  by  the 
‘monilia’  (representing  the  upper  part),  and  the  embroi- 
dered ‘limbus’  (representing  tlie  lower),  just  as  in  our 
text  the  whole  costume  of  Pallas  is  represented  by  the 
(efTnlgent)  Gorgon  above,  and  the  effulgent  ‘limbus’ 
below. 

If  it  was  proper  for  Statius  thus  to  put  forward  the 
‘monilia’  and  ‘limbus’  as  representatives  of  the  whole  of 
Achilles’s  petticoats,  it  was  still  more  proper  for  Virgil 
to  use  a similar  representation  in  the  case  of  Pallas,  that 
Goddess  being  remarkable  for  wearing  (pace  I)cae  dictum 
sit!)  petticoats  so  long  as  to  acquire  the  appellation  of 
‘talares’,  i.  e.  of  coming  down  quite  to  her  heels.  See 
almost  all  her  numerous  statues,  and  especially  Sidonius 
Apollinaris’s  description; 

“ Squamciis  lul  medinm  thorax  non  pervcnil  alviim 
Post  chaij’bcin  pcmldUc  pepio,  trgit  exlima  limbi 
Cirritc  palla  podes,  tpii  cum  sub  vcslc  moventiir, 

Crispnto  rigidae  crepilnnt  in  syrmale  nigae." 

Pmtgyr.  ».  2‘in'J. 

I need  not  point  out  to  the  reader  either  the  neces- 
sity there  was,  that  I’allas  although  invisible  to  all  human 
eyes,  should  yet  wear  clothes,  or  the  propriety  with 
which  those  clothes,  when  she  is  rendered  visible  to 
Eneas,  are  described  to  have  been  of  a splendor  suitable 
to  the  Goddess  (see  below),  and  to  the  attitude  in  which 
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she  is  represented,  viz.  that  of  shinding:  mistress  of  tlie 
conquered  citadel. 

Similar  to  tlie  cITulgence  of  Pallas’s  ‘limhiis’  in  our 
text  is  that  of  her  ‘palla’  in  Claudian,  de  liapt.  Pros.  II.  25 : 

— “TaiUiiin  strideniia  colla 
Gorgonoii  obieniu  pallae  fulgcntis  imimbrat/' 

and  elsewhere  1 find  a similar  ctTulgcnce  ascribed  to 
other  parts  of  the  (ioddess’s  equipment;  thus  (Claudian. 
de  Rapt.  Pros.  II.  22G)  her  spear  is  so  bright  as  to  il- 
luminate the  chariot  of  Dis; 

— “I.ibiRlur  in  ictiim 
Kraxinus,  ut  ni);ros  illumin.it  obvia  cnrrns;” 

her  chariot  (.\uson.  Perioch.  XVII.  Odyss.)  casts  a red 
light  over  the  sky: 

“.lum  caelum  roscis  riiliint  Tiilonia  bigia;" 
and  (Claud.  GUjanl.  91)  a similar  light  is  cast  by  her 
Gorgon: 

— “Tiilonia  Virgo 

Prosilit,  ostendens  riitila  cum  Gorgonc  pectus." 

To  UMBO  EFFCLGENs  F.T  GORCONF.  SAF.VA  tlius  Understood 
as  descriptive  of  the  splendor  of  the  Goddess’s  dress,  we 
have  an  exact  parallel  In 

— “ ipsique  in  puppibiis  aiiro 
Ductorcs  loiige  effulgent  oslroqiic  decori.” 

En.  V.  132. 

It  would  appear  from  the  very  ancient  and  remarkable 
statue  of  Minerva  Polias,  now  in  the  .\ugustcum  of  Dres- 
den, that  the  battle  of  the  Giants  described  by  Euripides 
(Ilecub.  466),  and  by  the  Author  of  Ciris  (v.  29),  as  em- 
broidered on  the  ‘pcplum’  of  Pallas,  was  not  spread 
over  the  whole  ‘pcplum’,  but  confined  to  a ‘clavus’  (lim- 
bus?), stripe,  or  border,  represented  on  the  statue  as 
descending  down  tlie  front  of  the  person  from  the  waist 
to  the  feet.  For  a view  of  this  very  striking  statue,  as 
well  as  for  a separate  view  and  description  of  the  ‘cla- 
vus’, stripe,  or  border,  descending  down  the  front  of  its 
‘peptum’,  sec  Becker,  August.  Dresd.  Tab.  IX  and  X. 
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Milller  (Minerva  Polios,  pag.  26)  inroniis  us,  if  1 under- 
staiid  him  right,  that  there  is  a similar  band,  or  stripe, 
on  the  ‘pepla’  of  all  the  very  ancient  statues  of  the 
Minerva  Polias;  “Insignis  niaxime  clavus  cjuidain 
sive  I i Hies  caeteris  aliqiianto  latior  de  medio  corpore 
decurrens,  qui  ctiam  apud  populos  Asiae  maxime  decorus 
habebatur.” 

Saeva  is  predicated  not  (according  to  Servius’s  second 
interpretation)  of  Pallas,  but  (according  to  his  first  inter- 
pretation) of  the  Gorgon;  first,  because  the  picture  is 
thus  more  concentrated,  and  secondly,  because  ‘saeva’ 
(the  Greek  Seivr])  is  precisely  the  term  applied  to  the 
Gorgon  both  by  Hesiod  and  Homer: 

“ TJav  6e  fi^xatfuitvov  njf  xa(/t]  itivoto  mlafov 
rofyove.” 

Scut.  Ifercul.  223. 

"Kv  di  Tt  rodyiitj  HffpalT]  dtivoto  xtliofov 
t dttvrj  re  aitigdvri  rt,  Jios  Ttfuf  aiytoioio." 

Itiatl,  V.  711. 


626. 

AC  VEUITI  SIMMIS  ANTinUAM  IX  MOXTIBUS  OIIXCM 
CUM  FERRO  ACCISAM  CREBRISOVE  BII’EXNIBl'S  IXSTAXT 
F.RUERE  AGRICOI.AF.  CERTATIM  ILL.V  USOIE  MINATl'R 
ET  TREMEFACTA  COMA3I  COXCCSSO  VERTICE  NUTAT 
VBLNERIBUS  DO.NEC  PALX.ATI.M  EVICTA  SUPREMUM 
CONCEMUIT  TRAXITOLE  JL'GIS  AVULSA  RUINAM 


Minatuh;  — not  threatens  to  fall  (“cader  minaccia” 
— Alficri),  but  the  very  contrary,  threatens  with  violence 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  make  her  fall;  warns  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  make  her  fall,  that  she  will  use 
violence  — attack  them  in  her  turn  — if  they  do  not 
%tmediately  desist.  This  is  not  only  the  only  sense  of 
the  verb  ‘minari’  used  intransitively,  but  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  simile  is  at  all  applicable  to  Troy. 
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Minatik  f.t  . . . vKRTiCK  NUTAT.  — Tliveatrus  tviih 
the  nod  of  her  leafy  head  as  a warrior  threatens  witli 
the  nod  of  his  plumes.  Compare  En.  IX.  077 : 

*‘Ipsi  iiUus  d«*xtra  ac  lm*va  pro  tnrribus  adMnnt 
Annaii  tVno,  ol  crisiis  capita  a!ia  conisri:  ' • 

ijuale»  acriuc  li<jiiemia  nuuttua  rircum, 

SIve  Padi  ripi:^^  Atlicbim  scu  pioplcr  amoeuum, 
Con»urgunt  (foininae  iutonsnque  carlo 

AUolIunt  capita,  rt  !»ublimi  vertice  mitant.” 

Sec  Comm.  En.  1.  1C.3.  . 

Conhemuit;  — not  merely  ffroaned,  hiit  groancA 
loudly;  a.s  it  were  with  all  Us  force  collegled  into  unclast 
effort.  Sec  Comm.  v.  19. 

AvcLs.v.  — “Kvulsa.  ” Ruaeus. 

— “I'ikI  sdimcUi'iiul,  lUn  llolm  cnlrotlcl,  liinabkiailu." 

Voss. 

— “E  (Inl  suo  gioaro  al  fliif 
0 coil  pane  del  giogo  »i  divcglic, 

0 si  scosccmlc.” 

C.\no. 

No,  but  ‘avulsa,  traxit  ruinam  jujis’,  i.-c.  ‘/i/,  in 
juyis' : lorn  away  with  ropes  from  the  stump  where  the 
a.ce  had  nearly  (hut  not  entirely)  cut  it  throuyh,  fell  there 
on  the  mountain.  Avulsa,  ‘funibus’  sciz.  Compare: 

— “Labefutlaiiiic  lamicm 
Irtibiis  iniiumoris,  adductiiqiic  I'lmibiis  arbor 
I'orruil,  cl  imdlnm  prostravil  pondcre  sitvmn.” 

Ovm.  Mitam.  VIII.  771. 

Tims  the  cadence  (cracked,  broken  and  limping,  if  tlic 
structure  be 

CO.SGEMUIT,  TnAXlTOUE,  JUGIS  AVULSA,  RUINAM) 

becomes  fluent  and  sonorous: 

CO.NCF.MUIT,  TR.VXITOUE  JUGIS,  AVULSA,  RUI.XAM; 

the  ictus  falling  full  upon  vul. 


Diqilizre  IJybdl^tgl 
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(544. 

sir  n sir  positijm  affati  piscedite  conpus 


PosiTPM,  — tlic  English  laid  out: 

— * “Toroque 

Mortua  componar,  positaeque  del  oscula  fhiter.” 

Ovid.  Melttm,  IX.  502, 

Compare  Alcimede  taking  leave  of  Jason: 

— “El  dulci  jam  nunc  preme  luniina  dextra.” 

• Vai.  Fiacc.  I.  335. 

• ^ 

I 

. ■ 64S. 

« 

EX  (JUO  ME  DIVEM  PATER  ATOUE  IIOMINEM  REX 
FULMINIS  AFFLAVIT  VE.XTIS  ET  COSTIGIT  lONI 


The  ancients  believed  that  thunder  was  produced  by  the 
collision  of  clouds  driven  against  each  other  by  opposite 
winds ; compare : 

— “Cncii  quoqiie  nubila  vexant 
B^xculiuntque  (venti  sciz.)  feris  rulilos  coiicursibus  ignes." 

Ovid.  Mctam.  XI.  135. 

The  same  doctrine  will  be  found  laid  down  at  consi- 
derable length  by  Lucretius. 


653. 

FATOQUE  URGENTI  INCIIMBERE 


Not  (with  VosS),  “Gegen  das  eindringende  Schicksal  an- 
streben,”  but  the  very  opposite,  add  his  weight  to  that 
of  the  superinatmbent  Fate.  •Compare;  “Sed  Marium  una 
civitas  publice,  multique  privati,  rcum  peregerunt;  in 
Classicuni  tota  provincia  incubuit.”  Pun.  Epist.  III.  9. 

p 
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Also:  “Itl  pro|>e  unum  muxiiiic  inclinatis  rebu.^  incubuit.” 
Liv.  III.  1C.  Kd.  Dip. 

“Incumbe  in  iras,  tequo  Iniigucntoni  cxoii.i.” 

Senec.  Medea,  902. 

“ToUitc  sigiin  tUiccs,  fatorum  impdlite  eiirsimi." 

bDCAN.  V.  11. 

— “ Sim  quUqiic  nc  publica  fata 
Praecipilare  ciipit." 

Lucan,  vri.  51. 

And,  more  prosaically,  Petron.  p.  353  (Ed.  Hadrian. 
-Ainstel.  IC69):  “Ne  moricntes  vellet  occidere.” 


*G61.  ’ . 

PATET  ISTl  JANUA  LETO 


So  Pliny  (Episi.  I.  IS):  “Ilia  janu.ani  famae  patcfccit; 
and  TerenL  (Ileaut.  111.  1.  72): 

“Quantam  feuestram  ad  ncquiliam  patcfeceria ! " 


671. 

CLlPEOOrE  SINISTOAM 

INSERTABAM  APTANS 


Insertabam.  — This  word  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  the 
strap  or  handle  of  the  shield,  through  which  the  arm 
■was  passed,  being  (as  we  arc  informed  by  Gael.  Rhod. 
ad  locum)  technically  denominated  ‘insertorium’. 
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683. 

NAMOUE  MANUS  INTER  MAESTORUMOUE  ORA  CARENTUM 
ECCE  LEVIS  SUMMO  DE  VERTICE  VISES  lULI 
FUNDERE  LUMEN  APEX  TACTUOUE  INNOXIA  MOLLES 
LAMBERE  FLAMMA  COMAS  ET  CIRCUM  TEMPORA  PASCI 


“Apex  proprie  dicitur  in  summo  flaminis  pileo  virga 
lanata,  hoc  cst,  in  cujus  extreinitatc  modica  lana  est: 
f|uod  priimim  constat  apud  Albam  Ascanium  statuisse. 
Modo  auteni  suniinitateni  pilei  intelligimus.”  Servius. 
“Levem  apiccm  cum  Servio  de  pileo  Ascanii,  qui  ut 
pueri  crat  levis,  ca[)io.”  Burmann. 

I object  to  this  interpretation,  first,  that  levis  seems 
not  to  be  a very  -well  chosen  epithet  for  a cap;  se- 
condly, that  if  lulus  wore  a cap,  out  of  the  top  of 
which  the  flame  arose  (summo  de  vertice),  the  cap  would, 
until  itself  consumed , have  protected  lulus’s  hair  from  the 
fire;  at  least  would  have  prevented  the  by-standers  from 
observing  what  effect  the  fire  had  on  the  hair;  unless  we 
imagine,  contrary  to  all  verisimilitude,  that  the  flame  des- 
cending along  the  sides  of  the  cap,  spread  from  thence 
to  the  ringlets  about  lulus’s  temples  or  on  the  hack  of 
his  neck;  thirdly,  that  the  first  thing  to  have  been 
done  in  case  of  the  fire  being  sealed  in  lulus’s  cap,  plainly 
w'as  to  have  pulled  olT  the  cap , not  to  have  poured  wa- 
ter on  it,  and  accordingly  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous 
than  the  figure  made  by  lulus  in  the  picture  in  the  Va- 
tic. Fragm.,  where  two  attendants  are  represented  pouring 
water  on  the  cap  on  the  top  of  lulus’s  head. 

La  Cerda  is , 1 believe , the  first  who , deserting  Ser- 
vius’s  interpretation,  understands  apex  to  be  spoken  of 
the  flame  itself:  “Dicitur  ignis  ille  apex,  turn  quia  in 
capite,  turn  quia  instar  apicis  acuminatus  ex  natura  ig- 
nis.” In  which  interpretation  La  Cerda  has  been  followed 
by  Ileyne,  Wagner  {Virg.  Br.  En.)  and  Forbiger. 

Tliis  interpretation  seems  liable  to  no  less  formidable 
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objections  than  the  former;  for,  first,  the  term  ‘apex’ 
although  of  frequent  occurence  in  Vlrj^l,  never  evei^so 
much  as  once  occurs  in  this  sense.  Secondly-,  apex 
Ijcing  understood  to  mean  y a tongue  or  cotfe  of  fire, 
l)ccomcs  tlie  essential  part  of  die  prodigy,,  and  should 
therefore,  according  to  Virgil’s  usual  mediod,‘  and  to  pro- 
duce a suitable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  be  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  line,  exactly  'where  we  Jlnd  fondehe  lu- 
men, words,  according  to  this  interpretation,. unemphatic 
and  unimportant , and  a ’mei^O  app^dage  to  apex. 
Thirdly,  the  distinction  between  fundere  lumen  apex, 
and  lambere  flamma”  comas, ^^i%  not  shfliciently  defined, 
LAHBERE  COMAS  being  aimost>as  fit  a predicate  for  apex 
as  for  FLAMMA , and  fundere  lumen  quite  as  fit  for  flamma 
as  for  apex. 

Rejecting  both  interpretations  therefore,  1 understand 
APEX  to  mean  the  tip-top,  and  taken  in  connexion  with 
!ULi , the  tip -top  of  lulus.  This  tip-top  of  lulus, 
consisting  of  soft,  light  hair,  is  called  levis;  the  light 
wliich  it  appears  to  slicd  (visus  fundbre  Lvusy  apex) 
being  the  essential  part  of  the  prodigy,  is  with  the  stric- 
test propriety  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  line,  where  in  order  to  render  it  still 
more  emphatic,  it  is  pointed  to  by  the  whole  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  verse:  ecce  levis  summo  de  ver- 

TICE  VISUS  lULI  FVXFERE  hVMBfl  APEX;  tliC  APEX 

lULi  being  a light  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of 
lulus’s  head,  is  correctly  and  naturally  said  to  pour  its 
light  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  summo  de  vertice; 
and  finally,  the  distinction  between  the  two  wonders, 
fundere  lumen  apex,  and  lambere  flamma  comas,  is  well 
preserved,  the  object  which  was  naturally  not  luminous, 
shedding  light,  and  the  object  which  should  naturally 
consume  the  hair,  only  licking  it  without  injuring  it. 

This  interpretation,  while  it  thus  happily  blends  all  the 
parts  of  the  descrijition  into  one  harmonious  whole,  has 
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llic  further  advantage  of  assigning  to  apex  a sense  in 
which  it  lias  been  used  by  Virgil  elsewhere;  compare 
(En.  X.  270): 

“Ardet  ftpex  enpili,  cristisque  a vcrticc  fiamnia 
Fuuditur;** 

where  light  is  described  as  proceeding  from  the  tip-top 
of  Eneas  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  in  our  text  from 
the  tip-top  of  lulus,  the  difference  being  that  Eneas 
having  his  helmet  on  at  the  time,  his  ‘apex’  or  tip-top 
is  not  a tuft  of  hair,  but  the  crest  of  his  Itelmet.  Com- 
pare also  (Ciris,  499): 

“Turn  qua  se  medium  capitis  discrimen  ag^ebat 
£cce  rcpenlc,  tcIuI  patrios  imitatus  honores, 

Puoiccam  coacussit  apex  in  verlicc  cristam;'* 

where  ‘apex’  is  the  projecting  peak  or  point  {the  pro- 
minent tuft  of  feathers),  ‘in  vertice’,  on  the  crown  of  the 
bird’s  head.  Compare  also  (En.  XII.  492): 

— “Apicom  lamen  inciui  summuni 
Hasta  tolil,  summasque  excussit  vertice  cristas;” 

the  spear  carried  away  Eneas's  Utpex',  i.  c.  (his  helmet 
being  on  at  the  time)  the  extreme,  highest  point  of  his 
helmet;  the  crest.  In  every  one  of  which  instances  it 
will  be  observed  that  ‘apex’  is,  as  in  our  text,  the  tip- 
top, point  or  prominence,  higher  than,  and  rising  out  of, 
the  ‘vertex’  itself. 

The  APEX  of  our  text  is  therefore  the  highest  lock 
or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  ‘vertex’  of  lulus’s  head;  which 
if  any  reader  should  still  doubt,  I beg  to  refer  him  to 
the  explicit  testimony  of  Claudian  {de  Quarto  Consulat. 
Honor.  192)  to  that  effect: 

— ‘‘Ventura  poicsias 
Clariiit  Ascanio,  subila  rum  luce  coni.irum 
louociius  llagrarcl  apex,  I’lirygioqiic  voliiliis 
Vcrticc,  fatalis  rectiinircl  leinporn  caiiJor;” 

where  the  sense  can  be  no  other  than:  the  'ape.v'  of 
Ascanius's  hair  showed  like  blazing  fire,  yet  wHhout  being 
injured. 
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If  it  be  not  supererogation  to  add  further  evidence, 
tliat  it  was  Ascanius’s  liair,  and  not  Ascanius’s  cap,- 
which  seemed  to  burn,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
original  from  whence  Virgil  borrowed  his  prodigy, 
namely  the  apparent  burning,  not  of  the  cap,  but  of  the 
head,  of  Servius  Tullius:  “Puero  dormieiiti,  cui  Servio 
Tullio  nomen  fuit,  caput  arsisse  ferunt,  multorum  in 
conspcctu.  Plurimo  igitur  clamore  inde  ad  tantae  rei 
miraculum  orto  excites  reges;  ct  quum  quidam  familia- 
rium  aquam  ad  restinguendum  ferret,  ab  regina  reten- 
tum.”  Livy,  I.  39. 

I cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  informing  my 
readers  that  the  above  very  new  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
very  true  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  one,  whose  zealous  assistance  and  co- 
operation has  all  along,  not  only  lightened,  but  rendered 
delightful  to  me,  the  otherwise  almost  intolerable  labor 
of  this  work,  I mean  my  beloved  daughter  Katharine 
Olivia  Henry, 


689. 

JUPITER  OMMPOTENS  PRECIRUS  SI  FLECTERIS  CLMS 
ASPICE  MOS  HOC  TANTI'M  ET  SI  PIETATE  MEREMUR 
DA  DEINDE  AUCURIUM  PATER  ATOUE  UAEC  OMINA  FIRMA 

Observe  the  words  jupiter  om.mpotens  (expressive  of  the 
])otver  to  relieve,  even  in  so  desperate  an  extremity) 
joined  to  all  the  verbs  in  the  sentence;  the  word  pater 
(moving  to  exert  that  power)  joined  only  to  the  imme- 
diate prayer  of  the  petition,  da  deinde  au.xilium,  atoue 
haec  omina  urma.  See  Comm.  v.  552. 

Aspice  nos;  hoc  tantum:  This  punctuation,  which  is 
that  of  Nich.  Ilcin.sius,  rondel’s  aspice  nos,  already  empha- 
tic by  its  [msition  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  still  more 
emphatic  by  the  sudden  pause  wliich  separates  it  from  tlio 
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subsequent  words ; see  Comm.  v.  24G.  Wagner  removes  the 
pause,  and  connects  iioc  tantcm  closely  with  aspice  nos; 
wliicli  arrangement  — while  it  has  tlic  effect,  first,  of  di- 
minishing as  far  as  in  an  editor’s  jiowcr  tlie  emphasis  of 
the  empliatic  words  aspice  nos;  and,  secondly,  of  sub- 
stituting for  a simple,  pathetic,  passionate  exclamation, 
one  bound  up  with  a cool,  phlegmatic,  lawyerlike  con- 
ditioji  or  limitation  — is  directly  opposed  to  Virgil’s  usual 
manner  wliich,  as  wc  have  so  often  seen,  is  first  to  pre- 
sent us  fully  and  boldly  with  the  main  thought  — the 
grand  conception  — and  then  to  modify,  limit,  soften 
down,  adapt,-  or  explain,  afterwards.  And  so  precisely, 
on  the  present  occasion,, we  have  first  the  short,  strong, 
emphatic  aspice  nos,  and  then,  after  a pause,  iioc  tan- 
TUM ; do  but  so  tmteh  and  I am  sure  of  all  the  rest. 

For  my  opinion  of  the  punctuation  of  the  Medicean, 
on  which  Wagner  here  as  well  as  in  numerous  other 
places  has  laid  so  much  stress,  see  Comments  En.  1.  122; 
11.  420.  Should,  however,  the  reader,  influenced  by  a 
respect  similar  to  Wagner’s  for  the  punctuation  of  the 
Medicean,  hesitate  to  separate  words  which  have  been 
imited  by  the  punctuation  of  that  MS.,  1 beg  to  refer  him 
for  a neutralisation  of  the  Medicean  punctuation,  to  the 
exactly  opposite  punctuation  (aspice  nos.  hoc  ta.ntu.m.) 
of  the  Vatican  Fragment  (Bottari),  a MS.  of  at  least  equal 
antiquity  and  equal  authority  with  the  Medicean. 

Hoc  TANTLM.  — 

“Sed  taatiim  permiUc  cadat;  nil  poscimus  nllra." 

Claud.  Bell.  Gild.  314. 
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093. 

F.T  PE  CAELO  I.APSA  PER  I’MRRAS 
STELLA  FACEM  PUCENS  MIXTA  IXM  LUCE  tUCLRRIT 


Kui  idov,  0 utStrjQ,  ov  slSov  tv  rj;  avccroit],  ngor/ysv 
avTOvg,  tag  tX9cav  tart]  enava  ov  tjv  to.  jcaidiov. 
Mattii.  II.  9. 

In  Saunders's  News-Letter,  of  July  25,  1844^  there 
is,  in  an  extract  from  a letter,  the  following  account  of 
a meteor,  seen  almost  on  the  same  spot,  and  presenting 
precisely  the  same  appearances  as  that  seen  by  Eneas': 

“Constantinople,  July.  .3.  — On  Sunday  last, 
flvc  minutes  before  sunset,  we  had  a splendid^  sight  here. 
The  atmosphere  was  hazy , but  without  cloud. . Thermo- 
meter about  90°.  An  immense  meteor,  like^a  gigantic 
Congreve  rocket,  darted,  with  a rushing  noise,  from  east 
to  west.  Us  lightning  course  was  marked  by  a streak 
of  fire,  and,  after  a iiassago  of  some  forty  or  fifty  de- 
grees, it  burst  like  a bombshell,  but  without  detonation; 
lighting  up  the  hemisphere  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
noon-day  sun.  On  its  disappearance,  a white  vapour 
remained  in  its  track,  and  was  visible  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  Everybody  thought  it  was  just  before  his  eyes, 
but  it  was  seen  by  persons  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  to 
the  northward,  in  the  same  apparent  position,  and  posi- 
tively the  self-same  phenomenon.  Many  of  the  vulgar 
look  upon  it  as  a very  bad  omen,  whilst  others  attribute 
it  to  the  warm  weather,  which  continues.  The  thermo- 
meter stands,  at  tliis  moment,  at  91"  in  the  shade,  and 
in  tlie  coolest  spot  could  be  selected.” 
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695. 

n.I.AM  SUMMA  SUPER  LAliENTF.M  CULMIVA  TECTI 
UEnnIMUS  inAEA  CUARAM  SE  CONDERE  SILVA 
SIGNA.NTE.M!)UE  VIAS  Tl’M  LONGO  LI.MITE  SULCUS 
DAT  LUCEM  ET  LATE  CIRCUM  LOCA  SULFURE  FUMANT 


Wagner  {Virg.  Dr.  En.)  and  Forbiger,  understanding  tlie 
structurCj  to  be  ‘elarain  signanlcuu|ue  vias  se  conderc’, 
liave  removed  the  pause  placed  by  the  two  Stephenses, 
the  tvfo  Ileinsii  and  Ilcyne,  after  silva.  The  pause 
sliould  undoubtedly  be  replaced,  signantem  being  con- 
nected by  guE,  not  with  its  unlike  claram,  but  with  its 
like  labentem,  and  it  being  Virgil’s  usual  method,  thus 
to  conneof’a  coryilnding  or  winding  up  clause,  not  with 
the  immediately  preceding  clause,  but  with  one  more 
remote.  See  Comments  111.  571 ; IV.  4S4;  V.  525. 

Limite,  — track  or  /id^^^'ontiguous  properties  being 
anciently,  as  still  very  generally  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  sep.irated  from  each  other,  not  by  a fence,  but 
merely  by  a narrow  internfediate  space,  along  wliiq^fin 
order  not  to  tresspass  on  the  ground  on  either  side)  it 
was  usual  for  those  who  had  business  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  walk,  the  term  Mimes’,  primarily  signifying  a 
boundary  or  limit,  came  by  a natural  and  unavoidable 
transition  to  signify,  a path,  way,  or  track.  Compare: 


Limes  ?■’ 


“Quoties  amissus  eunti 

Stat.  Theb.  XII.  240. 


how  often  the  way  or  path  lost. 
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703. 

VESTnOQlIE  i:«  NUMINE  TROJA  EST 


“In  tua,  in(|uit.  pater  carissiinc,  in  Uia  sunius  euslodia.” 
I’ETRON.  (I.  354.  (Ed.  Hadr.  .Amst.  1009.) 


713. 

EST  IRRE  ECRF.SSIS  TUMVll'S  TEMl’IEMeVE  VETtlSTEM 
DESERTAE  CERERIS 


“Cujns  templuin  crat  dc.sertiim  vctiistale  vel  belli  de- 
cennalis  tempore.”  Ilcync.  No;  Wagner’s  explanation  is 
the  correct  one:  “OEsEnTAE,  <iuod  templuin  habuit  in  loco 
inlrequenti.”  The  truth  of  this  interpretation  (rested  by 
Wagner  solely  on  the  context,  and  the  similar  use  made 
of  the  term  ‘desertus’  by  other  authors)  seems  to  be 
established  by  the  testimony  of  Vitruvius,  that  religion 
rci^ired  that  the  temiiles  of  Ceres  should  be  built  out- 
side the  walls  and  in  lonely  situations:  “Item  Ccrcri, 
extra  urbem  loco,  quo  non  semper  homines,  nisi  per 
sacrilicium,  necesse  habcant  adire;”  in  order,  no  doubt, 
(sec  the  Emperor  Julian's  Letter  to  Libanius,  Epist.  Mut. 
Graecan.  p.  148,)  to  pay  Ceres  the  especial  compliment, 
that  her  worship  should  be  apart  from  all  secular  con- 
cerns, not  performed  en  passant.  ^ 

The  temple  of  Ceres  outside  Troy  was  therefore  a fit 
place  for  the  unobserved  rendezvous  of  Eneas  and  his 
party;  as  in  real  history  the  temple  of  Ceres  outside 
Rome  was  a fit  place  for  I'iso  (the  intended  successor  to 
the  empirel  to  wait  unobserved  until  the  conspirators 
should  have  despatched  Nero:  “Interim  Piso  ainid  aedem 
Cereris  opperirelur,  unde  cum  Praefectus  F'enius  ct  caeteri 
nccitum  ferrent  in  castra.”  Tacit.  Annal.  XV.  53. 
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725. 

fERIMl'R  PER  OPAt'A  I.OCORE.U 


Opaca  ; — not  dark,  but  only  shady;  not  so  dark  but  tliat 
one  could  sec  the.  way.  Conii>arc  I*lin.  Eyisl.  VII.  21 : “Cu- 
bicula  obdiictis  veils  opaca,  nec  tamen  obscura,  facio.” 
Also  Plin.  lijiisl.  VIII.  8:  “.Modicus  collis  a.ssurgit,  anti- 
'tjua  cupresso  ncniorosus  et  op,acu.s.” 


738. 

HEU  .MISERO  COSJUX  FATO  NE  EREPTA  CRF.USA 
SUnSTlTlT  ERRAVITNE  VIA  SEU  LASSA  RESEIlIT 
INCERTLM  , 

“Excusationes  isLae  ad  triplex  caput  reducuntur;  aut  ad 
Deos  et  fata,  quae  eripuerunt;  aut  ad  Aeneain,  (pii  non 
potuit  aniniadvertere;  aut  ad  Crcusain,  quae  disparuit 
subsistcns,  errans,  scdens  prae  lassitudinc.”  La  Cerda. 
“Conjux  mihi  misero  ercpta  Creusa  fatone  substitit,  an 
crravit  de  via,  an  lassa  resedit.”  Ileyne;  approved  of 
both  by  Wunderlich  and  Forbiger. 

“Musste  sie  nach  deni  Widen  dcs  Schicksals  stchen  blei- 
ben,  uin  von  den  Feinden  gctodtet  zu  werden.”  Ladewig. 

I agree,  however,  entirely  with  Scrvius:  “Fato  erepta 
Creusa,  substititne  crravitne  via.”  Eneas  is  certain  of 
one  thing  and  of  one  thing  only,  viz.  that  Creusa  was 
MISERO  FATO  EREPTA.  II 0 w it  ha|ipcnc(l  that  she  was  mi- 
sero FATO  EREPTA , was  entirely  unknown  to  him  — re- 
mained wrapt  in  obscurity;  it  might  have  been  that  she 
had  stopped  short,  being  afraid  to  go  on,  or  that  she 
had  missed  her  way,  or  that  she  had  grown  weary,  and 
sat  down  to  rest.  He  could  not  tell , in  which  of  those 
three  possible  ways  it  had  happened;  but  certain  it  was 
that  she  had  been  misero  fato  erepta. 

Misero  fato  erepta;  — “mihi  misero  erepta  fato.” 
Heyne,  Wunderlich,  De  Bulgaris,  Forbiger.  I have  two 
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reasons,  however,  for  thinking  that  misf.ro  certainly  be- 
longs to  F.\T0,  and  not  to  ‘iiiilii’  understood:  First,  the 
personal  pronoun  is  usually  expressed  when  ‘miser’  is 
applied  to  tlie  speaker  in  the  third  case;  compare: 


— “Heu!  lieu!  quid  volui  misero  mihi?” 

Ed.  II.  58. 

— “Am  quid  jam  niiscro  mihi  deniquo  rcstal.” 


En.  II.  70. 


— “ lieu ! mine  misero  mihi  dcmiim 
Exitium  infelix.” 


En.  X.  849. 


seeing  that  our  author  has  thought  it  necessary  to  supply 
the  personal  pronoun  to  ‘misero’  in  these  instances,  in 
which  there  was  no  ambiguity  to  be  apprehended  from 
its  omission,  and  yet  has  not  supplied  it  in  our  text 
where  there  was  the  ambigiiily  arising  from  the  near 
vicinity  of  f.vto,  1 conclude  that  there  is  no  pronoun  at 
all  to  be  supplied,  and  that  the  adjective  really  belongs 
(as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  do)  to  the  substantive 
expressed;  compare,  only  tliree  lines  preceding, 


‘‘Hie  mihi  ncscio  quod  trepido  maic  nnmen  amicum 
Confusam  c r i p u 1 1 menlcm." 

And  secondly,  fato  erepta,  without  the  addition  of 
MISERO,  means  died  a natural  death  (see  Livy,  111. 
50:  “Quod  ad  se  attineal,  uxorem  sibi  fato  creptain;” 
also  En.  IV.  696  and  Comm.);  with  the  addition  of  mi- 
sero, FATO  EREPTA  means  died  a violent  death;  compare: 
— “Miseri  posl  fnla  Sychaci.” 

En.  IV.  ‘20. 


— “Crudtiia  eecum 


Kata  I.yci." 


En.  I.  225. 


— “Pcrlbat 

. . misera  ante  diem  subiloqiie  accensa  fhrorc." 

En.  IV.  090. 


In  further  support  of  this  interpretation  and  the  conse- 
quent junction  of  ne,  in  the  structure,  with  substitit  and 
not  with  FATO,  I may  add  that  ne  stands,  as  1 have  had 
it  printed  in  the  text  (apart  from  fato,  and  quite  as  an 
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independent  word),  bolh  in  the  Medicean  (according-  to 
Foggini)  and,  as  I have  myself  personally  ascertained,  in 
the  Leipzig  No.  35  and  in  the  Dresden.  The  only  other 
MSS.  I have  examined  respecting  the  passage,  are  the 
Leipzig  No.  36  which  has  ‘fatone’,  and  the  Gudian 
(No.  70)  -which  has  unaccountably  ‘fatone  a erepta’, 
from  -which  single  instance  let  the  uninitiated  reader 
imagine  to  himself  with  what  myriads  of  gross  errors 
even  the  best  MSS.  abound,  and  how  almost  hopeless  a 
task  it  is  to  grope  among  them  for  the  truth.  The 
printed  separation  of  ne  from  f.\to,  .adopted  by  several 
of  the  ancient  editors  and,  amongst  others,  by  11.  Stephens 
and  Ambrogi,  as  well  as  by  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  and 
fully  justified  by  Servius  (see  above),  is  quite  necessary 
to  prevent  readers  from  being  misled  by  the  mechanical 
arrangement  into  a false  understanding  of  the  passage. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  proper  place  to  observe,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  charge 
which  has  so  frequently  been  brought  against  Eneas,  that 
he  deserted,  or  at  least  neglected,  his  wife.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  divide  the  party,  in  order  the  better  to  escape 
observation  by  the  Greeks;  and  not  only  the  greater  im- 
becility of,  but  stronger  natural  tic  to,  the  father  and 
the  child , rendered  it  imjierative  to  bestow  the  first  and 
chief  care  on  them.  If  Eneas’s  direction  that  Creusa 
should  keep,  not  merely  behind,  but  far  behind 
(“longc  servet  vestigia  conjiix”),  excite  animadversion, 
I beg  to  suggest,  that  it  was  indispensable  that  the  se- 
paration should  be  to  some  considerable  distance,  not 
merely  in  order  to  ensure  its  being  cfTectual  for  the  pur- 
pose above  mentioned,  but  in  order  to  afford  Creusa 
herself  the  chance  of  escape,  in  case  of  the  miscarriage 
of  those  who  led  the  way.  With  this  account  of  Eneas’s 
loss  of  Creusa  compare  Gothe’s  not  less  chailning  de- 
scription of  Epimelheus’s  loss  of*  Pandora,  in  his  un- 
finished dramatic  piece  entitled  Pandora. 
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755. 

SIMUL  U‘SA  SII.EMTIA  TKRIIENT 


So  Tacitus,  not  less  finely  of  Vitellius;  “In  palatiiini 
regrcilitur,  vastuin  descrtuuKiue  ....  turret  soliliido  ct 
tacentcs  loci."  Hist.  HI.  bl. 

“Es  Bclireckl  mkli  sclbsl  (las  wcaciilosc  Scliwcigcii.” 

S(;iULLEn,  llruut  mn  .tJessimi. 


756. 

SI  FORTE  PEDEM  SI  FORTE  TUUSSET 


“Sive,  ()iiO(l  Ik'U  liinco!  sivc  siipcrstes  cris." 

Ovid.  Utroitl.  XIII.  ItVT. 


7.59. 

EXSUPEHANT  FLAMMAE  FURIT  AESTUS  AD  AURAS 


“Die  KInmme  prasscliiJ  sclion  zum  Ilinimcl  selling." 

SCHIU-ER,  Wilhelm  Tell,  -\cl  V, 


769. 

IMPLEVI  CI.AMORE  VTAS  MAESTUSyUE  CRF.USAM 
KEymUiJUAM  ISGE.M1NANS  ITEUU.Mi.iUE  ITERUMiJUE  VOCAM 


Comi>:u’C  Orpheus  calling  on  Eurydice  in  the  fouith 
Gcort,dc,  and  Pope’s  fine  imitation: 

“Eurydice  the  woods, 

Eurydice  dtc  floods, 

l^urydicc  dio  rocks  and  holiow  mouiiiains  muR.”  , 
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781. 

f.T  TF.nUAM  llESPEnlAM  VENIE.S  UBI  LYDIUS  ARVA 
INTER  Ol’IMA  VmUM  LENI  F1.UIT  ARMINE  TVBRIS 
ILLIC  RES  I.AETAE  RECNLMOUE  ET  REGIA  CONJUX 
PARTA  Tldl  LAtfiVMAS  PILECTAE  PELLE  CREUSAE 


Uni  EYDR'S  ARVA  Ac.  — 

• “Wo  ji’Ut  die  .Muolta  znisclieii  Wicscii  rinnt." 

Schiller,  H'Uhclm  Tell,  .Act  II. 

■Arva  opima.  — “Tcitu  fcrtilis.”  Donatus.  “Fniitfiil 
fields.”  Surrey.  No;  ‘opiinus’  is  not  fruitful,  but  in 
prime  coHdilinn;  in  that  condition  sciz.,  of  wliicli  fruitful- 
ness is  the  consc((UCnce.  Land  is  ‘opima’  tin  prime 
condilimi,  or  of  the  best  qiialitij),  before  it  bears,  and 
even  before  the  seed  is  put  into  it;  it  is  not  fruitful, 
until  it' bears.  ‘Opimus’  has  precisely  the  same  meaning 
■when  applied  to  animals;  viz.,  in  prime  condition;  not, 
as  incorrectly  sbited  by  Uesner,  Forcellini,  and  all  lexico- 
graphers, fat;  fatness  being  only  one  of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  entitle  an  animal  to  be  styled  ‘opimus’. 
This  primitive  sense  of  ‘opimus’  (to  which  its  meanings 
in  the  expressions  ‘spolia  opima’,  ‘opima  facundia’  Ac. 
are  but  secondary,)  is  expressed  in  French  by  the  phrase 
‘CTi  bon  point'. 

Dryden  has  his  reward  with  the  English  reader  for 
giving  himself  no  trouble  about  such  niceties,  but  sub- 
stituting at  once,  for  the  Virgilian  thought,  whatever 
idea,  suited  ‘ad  captuni  vulgi’,  came  first  into  his  mind: 

i 

“Wlicio  gentle  Tjber  from  his  bed  beholds 
The  llowery  meadows,  and  the  feeding  folds.” 

Virgil  is  innocent  of  all  but  the  first  three  words. 

Arva  inter  opima  viriim.  ■ — With  Ileync  I refer  viru.m 
to  ARVA,  and  not  with  Burmanu  and  Forcellini  to  opima: 
First,  because  Virgil,  on  the  othcT^oecasions  on  which 
he  has  used  the  word  ‘opimus’,  has  used  it  absolutely. 
Secondly,  because  ‘opimus’  in*the  forty  examples  of 
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its  uso  <|initeil  by  tlic  industry  of  Forcellini  stands  al>- 
solute  in  tlnrly-eiglit,  and  only  in  two  is  connected  witli 
a case,  wliicli  case  is  not  tlic  genitive,  but  the  ablative. 
Thirdly,  because,  even  although  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  Virgil,  or  of  other  good  authors,  to  join  ‘opi- 
ums’ to  tlie  genitive,  the  phrase  ‘opima  virunT  were  neither 
elegant  nor  poetic.  Fourthly,  because  opima,  taken 
absolutely,  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  plain  intention 
of  the  Apparition,  viz.  to  reconimena  Hesperia  to-Eneas; 
taken  in  connection  with  virum,  contradicts  tJiat  inten- 
tion, a country  being  the  less  eligible  to^iiew  settlers, 
in  the  direct  ratio  in  which  it  is  already  ‘ opima  vimiii’. 

l,»a.F.cT.\E;  — not  merely  tuved,  hwt  loved  by  cht^e  or 
preferatte.  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  this 
word  enables  us  to  observe  the  consolation  which  Creusa 
ministers  to  herself  in  the  delicate  Djipositioit,  Of  cilectae 

CREtSAE  to  REGIA  CO.NJIX  PARTA.  • 


7S5.  • 

NON  EGO  MYRMIDONVM  SEtiES  DOLOPrilVE,  SCPERRAS 
ASPICIAM  act  GRAJIS  SER VITIM  MATRIBLTS  11)0 
IiAllDANIS  ET  WVAE  VE.NER1S  NLRIS 


rieop.  Kiiiuv,‘»ir,  diot  I 
Will  nol  wait  pinioned  at  your  ni.ister’s  court, 

Not  ouce  be  cliastiscd  with  the  sober  eye 
t)f  dull  Oetavia.  Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 

Anil  show  me  to  the  shouting  vailolry 
or  censuring  Rome? 

Allton.  ^ Cleop. .\cl  V.  Sc.  2. 
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790. 

HAEC  UBI  DICTA  DEBIT  LA CRYMANTEM  ET  MULTA  VOLENTEM 
DICEBE  DESEnmr  TEm;E.seuE  hecessit  in  auras 
TER  CONATUS  IDI  COLLO  DARE  BRAClUA  tiRtUM 
TER  FRUSTRA  COMPRENSA  MANUS  EFFUGIT  IMAGO 


“Tliis  Iiuviug  said,  sliu  left  me  all  in  tears, 

And  minding  much  to  speak;  but  she  was  gone, 

^ ^And  subtly  fled  into  the  weightless  air. 

Thrice  ratight  I with  mine  arms  to  accoll  her  neck; 
Thi'ice  did  my  hands'  vain  hold  the  image  escape, 

* Like  nimble  winds,  and  like  the  Hying  dream. 

So,  night  spent  out,  return  I to  my  feres: 

And  there,  wondering,  I tind  together  swarmed 
A new  number  of  mates,  mothers,  and  men; 

A rout  exiled,  a wretched  multitude. 

From  each -where  flock  together,  prest  to  pass 
With  heart -and  goods,  to  whatsoever  land 
By  sliding  seas,  me  listed  them  to  lead. 

And  now  rose  Lucifer  above  the  ridge 
Of  lusty  Ide,  and  bronght  the  dawning  light; 

The  Greeks  held  the  entries  of  the  gales  beset: 

Of  help  there  was  no  hope.  Then  gave  I place. 

Took  np  my  sire,  and  hasted  (o  the  hill.” 

Such  are  tlie  concluding  words  of  Surrey’s  translation 
of  the  second  book  of  the  Eneis;  such  the  sweet,  chaste 
voice,  which  the  bloody  axe  of  an  obscene  and  ruffian 
king  silenced  for  ever,  at  the  age  of  thirty;  Diis  alitcr 
visum.  And  this,  let  the  reader  oteerve,  is  blank  verse 
in  its  cradle;  before  it  has  acquired  the  sinewy  strength, 
the  manly  dignity,  the  high,  chivalrous  port,  of  Shtikc- 
speare  and  Miltoii. , Let  him,  further,  compare  these  lines 
with  the  corresponding  rhymes  of  Drydcn,  and  then 
hear  with  astonishment -(astonishment  at  the  unequal  re- 
wards of  human  deServings) , ’ that  Surrey’s  biographer 
(Dr.  Noll)  deems  it  praise,,  to  compare  him <■  with  that 
coarse  and  reckless  writer;  and  tlmt  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
even  Milton,  was  so  little  aware,  not  of  his  merits  only, 
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l)Ul  almost  of  his  existence,  that  tlie  former  writes  in  liis 
life  of  Milton,  “The  Earl  of  Surrey  is  said  (.is  said!) 
to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil’s  hooks  without  rhyme;” 
and  the  latter  (Preface  to  Paradise  Lost)  claims  for  his 
great  poe?n  the  (perhajis)  only  |>raise  to  which  it  is  not 
entitled,  that  it  is  “the  lirst  example  in  English,  of  ancient 
liberty  recovered  to  heroic  poem,  from  the  troublesome 
and  modern  bondage  of  rhyming.” 

Deseruit.  — Observe  the  tender  reproach  contained 
in  this  word;  observe,  also,  that  it  is  spoken,  not^  of 
Creusa  (on  whom  the  exf|uisite  judgment  of  the  poet  is 
careful  not  to  throw  even  the  shadow  of  an  imputation), 
but  of  the  apparition,  against  which  it  fails  harmless, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  expresses  the  bereavement  of 
Eneas,  and  his  alTcction  towards  his  wife,  as  strongly, 
nay  more  strongly,  than  if  it  had  been  spoken  directly 
of  Creusa  hereelf.  How  the  word  must  have  sounded  in 
the  cars  of  Dido!  Df.sercit;  deserted;  therefore  left  him 
free  to  form  a new  attachment. 

Ter  conatus  mi  coli.o  dare  brachia  circum  &c.  — 
•‘Tie  voile  diclio  a lei  le  niiuii  avvinsi, 

F.  tantc  mi  lornai  ron  cssc  al  petln." 

Dante,  Piirgat.  It.  80. 

“Stringebam  brachia,  sed  jam  |>erdideram  quain  teno- 
bam.”  St.  Ambros.  Oral,  de'  oh.  Pat.  Frut.  Lib.  I.  lib 


The  Davideis,  that  wild,  uneipial,  and  irregular,  but 
highly  poetic,  effusion  of  the  neglected  Cowley,  is  a 
paraphrase,  and  in  many  places  almost  a translation,  of 
the  two  first  books  of  the  Eneis.  The  Liitrin  of  Boileau 
(“qui  fait  d’un  vain  piipitre  un  second  Ilion,”  Latrin,  c.  J.) 
is  a very  elegant,  witty  and  amusing  parody  of  the  second. 
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10. 


LITTOn.\  CUM  PATRIAE  LACRYMANS  PORTUSyUE  RELINQUO 
ET  CAMPOS  UBI  TROJA  FUIT 


In  the  more  trivial,  no  less  lhan  in  the  more  important, 
features  of  liis  diameter,  Eneas  is  drawn  after  Jason: 
not  only  is  he  the  darinp  adventurer,  the  intrepid  navi- 
gator, the  faithless  seducer,  but  he  leaves  home  weeping: 

— “ylpiap  ItiViav 

Jm^vout  yanji  ano  nai(/idoi  ou/jai'  eynxtr." 

Avotx.  Ruod.  I.  534. 

See  Comm.  En.  IV.  143  and  305. 

Foit.  — Was  once,  and  is  no  longer.  See  Comm. 
1.  16,  and  II.  325. 


18. 


AE.NEABASQUE  MEO  NOMEN  BE  NOMINE  riNCO 
SACRA  blONAEAE  MATRI  DIVISOUE  FEREBAM 
ACSPICIBUS  COEPTURUM  OPERUM  SUPEHOoUE  NITENTEM 
CAEUCOLUM  RECl  MACTABAM  IN  UTTOUE  TAURL’M 


— ll^tor  orufta  ti)  nglu 

OtaOai  11  fuyu  tuii  xXtiyoy.  ina  toi$  thoig 
Ovaat  (utu  lovto. 

AiusTOPn.  Aeet,  810. 
1 
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NiTENTEM  CAELICOLDM  REGI  MACTABAM  ....  TACRUM.  — 

It  appears  from  one  of  Ihe  Emperor  Julian’s  Epistles 
to  Libanius  (Epist.  Mut.  Graecan.)  that  the  offering  of  a 
‘nilens  taurus’  to  Jupiter  was  regal:  “Efhioa  rw  //tt 
(iaathxmg  rav^>ov  levxoy.  ' with  which  compare: 

“.IvTiiQ  0 /SoiT  UQtvatr  iivul  ojilpcuc  Ayiiutftriiir 



Hon.  77.  402. 


34. 

MCI.TA  MOVENS  ANIMO  NYMPIIAS  VENERABAn  ACRESTES 
UUAI)1VHM(.>UE  I'ATREM  GETICIS  (JW  PHAESIDET  ARVIS 
RITE  SECU.NDARENT  VTSUS  OMENQCE  LEVARENT 


Nvmpius  agrestes,  — the  Hamadryads,  who  had  the  trees 
under  their  special  protection;  see  Ovid.  Metam.  VIII. 
741  and  seq.  where  we  have  an  account  of  a prodigy 
similar  to  that  in  the  text.  The  same  story,  scarcely 
even  modernized,  cuts  a conspicuous  figure  in  Tasso’s 
collection  of  stolen  goods,  Canto  XIII.  St.  41. 

Hite  secdndarent  vises.  — “Sie  mdchten  segnen  meine 
Augen  (den  Blick).”  Ladewig.  I prefer  the  ordinary 
interpretation,  ‘oslentum’,  ‘portentum’;  compare:  “Jussa 
numinis,  suos  Ptolcmaeique  visus,  ingruentia  mala,  ex- 
ponit.”  Tacit.  Hist.  IV.  84. 

Omenijce  levarent.  — “‘Leva  re’  ist  hier  ‘dellectere’, 
‘avertere ’,  abtvenden,  abhalten."  Siipfle;  who  quotes 
(Hor.  Od.  II.  17.  27 j: 

“Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulcral,  nisi  Faunus  ictuin 
Dextra  levasset.'’ 

Still  more  appropriate  is: 
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'*Nulla  relicta  foret  Romaai  nominU  umbra, 

Ni  pater  ille  (uus  jauijam  ruilura  subisset 
Pondera,  turbataniquc  ratem,  cerlaqnc  levasscl 
Na\ifra;;ium  commune  manu.’* 

Claud,  de  IV.  Consul.  Honor.  59. 


42. 

PARCK  PIAS  SCEI.ERAUE  MAM’S  NON  ME  TIBI  TROJA 
EXTERNUM  TULIT 


Let  not  your  tender  and  compassionate  hands  do  an 
act  fit  only  for  brutal  hands,  viz.  disturb  the  grave  of 
a fellow  countryman  and  relative.  See  Comments  En. 
I.  14;  III.  75. 


47. 

TUM  VERO  ANCIPITI  MENTEM  FORMIIUNE  PRESSES 


Akcipiti. — “Duplici una,  quod  sepulchruni  lae.serat; 

allera,  quod  nielucre  coeperal  laesum  ipsuiii.”  Servius. 
“Von  zwiefaclier  Furcht,  veranlassl  durch  das  ge- 
schenc  Blut  und  die  vernommenen  Worte  des  Polydo- 
rus.”  Ladewig. 

“Terror  ben  allro,  a un  tal  parlar,  m’  invade 
Ed  i sensi  c la  mente.” 

ALnERl. 

This  is  wholly  erroneous;  Eneas  had  but  one  fear, 
viz.  that  occasioned  by  the  whole  prodigy  — by  the 
blood  and  words  taken  all  together  — and  this  fear 
made  him  ‘anceps’;  not  know  which  of  two  courses 
he  should  take;  whether  persist  in  his  intention  of 
settling  in  Thrace,  or  obey  the  warning  voice  and  blood, 
and  withdraw  from  that  country  at  once.  Thus  ‘anceps’. 
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hesitating  between  two  courses,  he  applies  lo  a council 
of  Chiefs  for  advice  (p.  5S): 

“Dcleelos  populi  ad  proccro  primuinqiic  parcntein 
Monstra  Deum  rcfero,  et  quae  sit  sentcnlia  posco.” 

Tum  vero.  — The  eflecl  on  Eneas’s  mind  is  accurately 
|H‘0|)orlioned  lo  the  cause  — increases  with  the  increase 
of  the  prodif^y.  The  drops  of  blood  fill  him  with  horror: 

— “Mihi  fri^idiis  horror  • 

Membra  quatil,  gelidusque  coil  forniidiiie  sanguis 

but  do  not  deter  him  from  his  purpose;  on  the  con- 
Irarj’,  excite  his  curiosity,  make  him  desire  to  probe  the 
matter  further  ; not  so  the  warning  voice;  that  produces 
Uie  full  eflecl  — makes  him  not  only  desist  from  vio- 
lating the  tomb  further,  but  makes  him  doubtful  whellicr 
he  ought  not  altogether  to  abandon  his  ])rojecl  of  settling 
in  Thrace.  The  emphatic  words  tum  vero  point  lo  this 
complete  efTecl.  Compare: 

“Turn  vero  tremefacta  novus  per  pectora  cunctis 
Insinuat  pavor.” 

En.  II.  2ZS; 

where  sec  Comm.  Sec  also  Comments  En.  II.  105; 
n\  396,  449,  571. 


56. 

yuiu  NON  MOHTAUA  PECTORA  COCIS 
AURl  SACRA  FAMES 


Dante,  unaccountably  mistaking  tlic  biller  reprehension 
of  avarice  for  an  eulogy  of  thrift,  thus  paraphrases  this 
passage, 

“I’crche  non  reggi  tu,  o sacra  fame 
ricir  oro,  rappelilo  de'  niortali?" 

Purgat.  XXU.  40. 
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i.  e.  why,  O sacred  love  of  yold,  moderatest  thou  not 
our  npprtUe?  or,  in  oilier  wonls,  Would  that  we  had 
such  a proper  eslimate  of  the  value  of  money  as  miyht 
restrain  the  lavish  expenditure  attendant  on  the  indul- 
yence  of  sensual  and  luxurious  appetites;  eonseiiuent- 
ly  — as  miyht  restrain  the  appetites  themselves. 

This  gross  miseonceplion,  not  to  say  perversion,  of 
his  favorite  author’s  meaning  in  one  of  his  plainest  and 
least  niislakahle  passages,  proving,  as  it  does  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  Dante’s,  like  our  own  Shakes(iearc’s, 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  therefore  of 
Classical  literature  generally,  was  wholly  incommensu- 
rate with  his  poetical  genius,  affords  a striking  ex- 
emplification of  the  troth  (so  consolatory  to  the  humble, 
and  in  these  days  so  much  despised,  scholar  and  critic) 
“Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.’’ 


1)3. 

STAXT  .MAXIBUS  ARAB 

CAUnn.EIS  MAESTAE  VITTIS  ATRAOI’E  CITRESSO 
ET  CIRCIM  ILIAPES  CRiXEM  DE  MORE  SOI.UTAE 
IXEERIMUS  TEPIDO  SPUMANTIA  CYJIBIA  1.ACTE 


In  Africa  “pultcs  el  panis  et  nicrum’’  were  brought 
to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  even  in  the  times  of  St. 
Augustin  and  St.  Ambrose.  The  custom  was  omitted 
by  the  latter,  “quia  ilia  quasi  parentalia  superslitioni 
gcnlilium  essenl  simillima.”  See  St.  August.  Confess. 
6.  2.  Throughout  continental  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  the  making  of  wreaths  and  garlands  for  tombs 
gives  employment  to  a vast  number  of  persons,  those 
wreaths  and  garlands  being  periodically  renewed  during 
a long  series  of  years  by  the  afi’eclion  of  relatives  or 
friends,  or  even  of  strangers.  The  fresh  wreath  still 
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hangn  on  the  nncicnl  monument  of  Abelard  and  Hcloise 
in  the  cemetery  of  PerS  la  Chaise  at  Paris. 


75. 

PIUS  ARCITKNENS 

Pius,  — compassionate  and  affectionate  towards  the 
island  on  account  of  its  having  been  his  own  birth  place. 
See  En.  I.  14  and  Comm.,  and  III.  42  and  Coram. 


79. 

F.GRES8I  VENERAMUR  AP0IXINI3  URBEM 


‘Venerari’,  TCQogxifvuv,  see  Nep.  in  Canon.  III.  3.  The 
particular  form  of  llie  adoration  (which  it  will  lie  ob- 
served is  rejieatcd  on  arriving  at  tlie  temple  itself,  see 
V.  S4)  is  perhaps  now  not  to  be  ascertained. 


92. 

MUr.mE  ADYTIS  CORTINA  nF.CU  SIS 


For  information  concerning  the  cortina  see  Cynthius 
Cenetensis  and  La  Cerda.  The  word  is  preserved  in 
Uie  Italian;  see  Dizionario  della  Lingua  Ilaliana,  Li- 
vorno 183S;  also  Poesie  di  Giovanni  Fantoni;  fra  gli 
Arcadi,  Labindo;  Italia.  1823.  3 Tom.; 

“Lascia  di  Delfo  la  vocal  cortina 
Febo  che  lavi  il  biondo  crin  ncl  Xanlo, 

Reca  salute  alia  gcntil  Ncrina 
Padre  del  canto.” 

Ode  ad  Apollo,  per  malatiia  di  Perina. 
'Cortina'  is  no  doubt  the  root  of  our  English  curtain. 
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116. 

MODO  JUPITER  ADSIT 


Sciz.  in  his  capacity  of  God  of  llie  weather;  compare 
Georg.  JI.  419: 

‘El  jam  maturis  mctuendus  Jupiter  uvis." 


123. 

SEDESQCE  ASTAIIE  RELICTAS 


The  slruclure  is  not  ‘sedes  astare  reiiclas',  nor  the 
meaning,  the  seats  stand  abandoned,  but  the  structure 
is  ‘sedes  relictas  astare’,  and  Uie  meaning,  the 
seats  abandoned  (sciz.  by  the  enemy,  as  slated  in 
the  preceding  clause)  ‘ad-stanl’,  stand  ready  for  us  — 
to  our  hand.  The  passage  being  thus  understood, 
(a)  there  is  no  tautology;  (b)  the  two  clauses 
perfectly  correspond,  the  infinitive  being  in  each  the 
emphatic  word;  and  (cj  its  proper  meaning  to  stand 
by,  or  ready,  or  at  hand,  is  preserved  to  the  compound 
astare;  compare  “caerulcus  supra  caput  aslitit 
iraber,"  v.  194;  “arreclis  auribus  ns  to,"  //.  303. 
“Kgo  sum  Rafael  unus  ex  septem,  qui  a slam  us  ante 
doiuinum."  Tobias,  XU.  15. 


126. 

OLEARON  NIVEAMOUE  PABON  SPARSAStfUE  PER  AEpUOR 
CYCLADAS  ET  CREBRIS  EEGIMUS  ERETA  CONSITA  TERRIS 
NAUTICUS  EXORITUB  VARIO  CERTAMINE  CLAMOR 
HORTANTL'R  SOCtI  CRETAM  PROAVOSOCE  PETAMCS 


“Apparet,  ‘concita’,  ut  Icclionem  difliciliorem , esse 
rcUnendum:  nec,  si  consita  legas,  commode  subjici 
V88.  128  el  129."  Wagner. 
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I ,do  noi  agree  in  this  opinion;  on  Ihe  contrary, 

I think  that  the  ‘dilTicilior  lectio ' is,  generally  speaking, 
quite  as  often  incorrect  as  the  ‘facilis’  and  ‘vulgaris’, 
and  that  verses  12S  and  12!)  not  only  agree  with  the 
reading  consita,  but  (see  below)  go  to  contlrm  that 
rending,  and  agree  much  better  with  it  than  with  the 
reading  ‘concita’.  A better  argument  for'concita’ 
is  derivable  from  tbe  almost  overpowering  weight  of 
MS.  authority  in  favor  of  that  reading.  Yet  I venture 
here,  as  in  one  or  two  places  elsewhere,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  ‘Nixae’,  En.  I.  452,  to  go  counter  to 
the  weight  of  MS.  authority  in  order  to  obtain  a much 
better  sense.  The  idea  contained  in  the  expression 
‘ f r e t a concita  t e r r i s ’,  the  seas  violcnlhj  stirred  up, 
greatly  excited,  put  into  vehement  commotion  (for  such 
is  the  force  of  ‘eon- eita’)  by  the  lands  (Ihe  moveable 
and  moving  by  Ihe  fixed ) , seems  to  me  so  highly  in- 
correct, that  I cannot  persuade  myself  that  Ihe  words 
are  from  the  pen  of  Virgil;  Ihe  more  especially  as  in 
all  the.  other  instances  in  which  Virgil  uses  this  word, 
he  applies  it  to  the  moving,  not  to  the  resisting,  power. 
Add  to  this  that  the  words  legimcs  and  “allabimur” 
ini|dy  an  easy,  skimming,  unobstructed  motion,  and 
would  not  have  been  employed  by  Virgil  to  express 
the  motion  of  the  ve.ssels  over  ‘concita  freta’.  The 
wind  besides  was  fair,  and  Crete  reached,  without  dilfi- 
culty  or  danger,  on  the  third  day.  The  picture  which 
I think  it  has  been  Virgil’s  intention  to  place  before 
the  reader,  has  been  thus  beautifully  painted  by  Avienus; 

“Hinc  Sporadps  Crehro  producunl  cespite  scse; 

Densa  scrcnalo  ceu  splendent  sidera  caclo." 

Descr.  Orb.  Tcrrac,  710. 

in  answer  to  Heyne’s  objection  (“denique  non  intelligo, 
quam  poelicum  hoc  sit.  tarn  accurate  Cycladas  ct  Spo- 
radas  distinguere,  quod  vix  in  geographicis  libellis  fieri  - 
solct")  1 beg  to  say,  that  no  such  distinction  is  intended 
by  Ihe  poet,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  application 
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of  Ihe  term  spaosas  (characteristic  of  the  Sporades,  see  tlie 
lexicographers,  in  voc.  ‘Sporades’,  and  Mela  II.  7)  to  the 
Cyelades,  under  which  name  are  here  comprehended 
all  the  islands  of  the  Egean;  precisely  for  the  |>urpose  of 
showing  which  nteaning  (viz.  that  not  merely  one  group 
of  islands  is  intended,  hut  the  whole  of  Ihe  islands  lying 
scattered  like  seed  over  the  face  of  the  Egenn,)  the 
supplementary  >rr  cbedsis  i.egi.mcs  freta  consita  teiiris 
is,  according  to  the  poet’s  usual  manner,  subjoined. 
The  poet  is  not  singular  in  this  general  application  of 
the  term  Cyclades;  for  .Suidas:  “’^rronadfg  vr^aoi,  ag 
evioi  Kv'/ljidug  t^yovniv,  ai  er  ict  yfiyaiM.”  Nor  is 
coksita  altogether  devoid  of  authority.  It  is  according 
to  Wagner  himself  the  reading  of  the  Palatine;  accord- 
ing to  Heyne  of  Morel.  1.;  and  I have  found  it  in  one 
of  the  Munich  MSS.  (No.  523).  It  has  been  adopted 
by  both  the  Heinsii  (the  younger  of  whom  [see  Bur- 
nnann]  pronounces  this  very  strong  opinion  concerning 
the  rival  reading:  “Concita,  mendose”),  by  II.  Sleph- 
ens,  by  Burmann,  by  Jaeck  after  the  examination  of 
several  MSS.,  and  by  the  Baskerville.  It  is  however 
but  candid  to  say  that  I have  found  ‘concita’  in  the 
Pelrarchian,  in  the  Kloster-Neuburg.  in  all  the  Vienna 
MSS.  which  I examined,  seven  in  number,  and  in 
Nos.  1S059  and  21562  of  the  Munich,  in  the  Gudian, 
Uie  Dresden,  and  both  Ihe  Leipzig. 

NaUTICUS  E.XOR1TUR  VARIO  CERTAMINE  CL.AMOR.  — That 

these  words  exj)ress,  not  (as  has  been  urged  in  objection 
to  the  reading  coxsita  in  the  preceiling  line  and  in 
favor  of  ‘concita’)  the  clamorous  exertions  of  the 
sailors  contending  with  rough  seas,  but  simply  the 
clamors  and  exertions  usual  among  sailors  on  leaving 
port,  is  sufficiently  shown,  first,  by  the  terms  certamixe 
and  clamor  which  are  the  very  terms  used  by  Virgil 
in  every  one  of  his  descriptions  of  leaving  port;  sec 
En.  111.  290,  GOT  (where  the  exception  proves  the 
rule)  and  G6S;  11'.  411 ; V.  77ft  ^c.;  compare  also 
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Apollon.  Uliod.  1.  1153,  where  the  very  quielnese  of  ihe 
Kcn  is  assigned  ns  a reason  for  increased  exertions  of  the 
crow ; and  secondly,  by  ihe  words  cbetam  pboavosque 
PETAMus,  which  so  indisputably  express  the  mutual  ex- 
hortations of  the  sailors  to  set  out  for  Crete  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  and  encouragement  re- 
ceived from  Anchises  (vv.  114. 115  ^-c.),  that  it  has  been 
proposed  by  Wagner  (see  Heyne’s  V.  L.  in  loc.),  forget- 
ful, as  it  would  seem,  of  Uie  support  which  he  had 
found  for  his  reading  ‘concita'  in  the  subsequent  cer- 
TAMiNE  CLAMon,  to  Uike  the  whole  three  verses  128, 
129,  130  from  their  present  position,  and  place  them, 
where,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  been  placed  by  a 
writer  more  studious  than  Virgil  of  preserving  the  re- 
gular, prosaic  order  of  narrative,  sciz.  immediately  alter 
“pelugoque  volamus.” 


130, 

PROSEQUITUR  SURGENS  A PUPPI  ^'E^rrUS  EBNTKS 


“Steigcndcr  Wind  vom  Slcuer  verfolgl  die  ruslige  Meerfahrl.” 

Voss. 

No;  but  'hcgleitet' , escorts,  convoys,  goes  along  tvUh, 
not  as  of  the  party,  but  as  an  inferior  goes  along  with 
a superior  for  the  sake  of  protection,  or  honor,  or 
some  such  purpose.  Compare : 

“His  ubi  turn  nalmn  Anchises  iinaque  Sibyllain 
Proseqiiilur  dictis,  porlaque  eniiltil  ebunia.” 

Kh.  VI.  S07. 

"Nani  novum  marilum  ct  novam  niiptaiii  volo 
Rus  prosequi  (Tinvi  boniiniim  mores  inalclicos) 

Ne  quis  cam  abripiat.” 

I'laut.  Catin.  It'.  2.  3. 

"Prosequitur  Uteri  assultans." 

Val.  flacc.  II.  604. 
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“Ipse  viros  (tnidiens  ad  primi  littoris  undam 
Prosequitur  Phineus.” 

Val.  Flacc.  IV.  628. 

No  notice  whatever  has  been  taken  of  the  word  either 
by  Caro  or  Dryden,  most  probably  because  neither  of 
llieni  understood  it.  Uuacus,  mure  valiant,  boldly  sets 
it  down,  ‘propeltif. 


134. 

HORTOR  .AMARE  F0C08  ARCEMOUF,  ATTOLLERE  TECTIS 
JA.MOLTE  FERE  SICCO  SUBDUCTAE  LITTORE  PUPPES 
CONNl’BIIS  ARVISgUE  NOVIS  OPERATA  JUVENTUS 


Amare  focos.  — Not  merely  to  love  the  domestic  hearth, 
but  to  stay  close  beside  it.  Compare  En.  f\  163  and 
Comm. ; also  “ Amutque  jnnua  limen.”  Hor.  Carm. 
J.  25.  4. 

Abcemoce  ATTOLLERE  TECTIS.  — “Arx  attollalur,  quae 
praesidium  sit  tectis.  Deformant  aliqui  loci  hujus  inter- 
pretationem,  cum  poeta  nihil  aliud  dicat  quam,  hortor, 
ut  domos  conslruant,  illisque  arcem  superimponanl.” 
La  Cerda.  That  this  criticism  is  entirely  erroneous, 
and  the  modern  interpretation  (^“Tectis,  sexto  casu, 
adiolli,  eadem  ratione  dictum  qua  supra  vers.  46  ‘jacu- 
lis  increscere'  ” — Forbiger)  correct,  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  Statius’s  exactly  parallel  expression: 

“Jam  nalat  omne  nemus;  caeduntur  robora  class!: 

Silva  minor  remis;  feirum  laxatur  ad  usus 
Innumeros,  quod  rostra  liget,  quod  muniat  arma, 
Belli^cros  quod  frcnct  eqnos,  quod  mille  catenis 
Squalentes  nectal  tunicas,  quod  sanguine  fumet, 
Vulneraque  alia  bibat,  quod  conspirante  veneno 
impellat  mortes;  tenuantque  humentia  saxa 
Attritu,  ct  nigris  addunt  mucroiiibus  iras. 

Nec  modus,  aul  arcus  lentarc,  aut  fundere  glaiidcs, 

Aut  torrere  sudes,  galeasque  attollcrc  conis.” 

Achill.  I.  42S. 
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Attoli.ere  TEcns  is  Ihereforc  a poclical  equivalent  for 
build  up  high,  as  ‘agpredior  diciis’  is  for  address,  ‘ex- 
pediam  diolis’  for  explain,  A-c. ; see  Comm.  Kn.  II.  199. 
Compare  En.  II.  1S5:- 

"llanc  tnmen  immensam  Calehas  a It  oil  ere  molcm 
Uoboribiis  textis  caclo<iue  e<luccre  jnssit.” 

CoxNunns  .\tivistiUE  novis  opkrata  jrvENTCs.  — One 
of  llie  numerous  verses  which  Pecrikamp  thinks  should 
he  expunged  as  unworthy  of  Virgil.  That  critic’s  ar- 
gument on  this  occasion,  if  it  does  not  edify,  will  at 
least  surprise  and  amuse,  the  reader. 


IIS. 

EFHGIES  SACIIAE  lUVUM  PllRYGIiyiiE  PE.NATES  ..-I.  / 
(JUOS  MECL'M  AU  TKOJA  MEDlISgUE  EX  IGNIBGS  I'RBIS  i 
EXTGLEUA.M  VISI  ANTE  OCULOS  A8TARF.  JACENTIS 
IN  SOllNIS  MLXTO  MAMFESTI  LIMINE  QUA  SE 
PLENA  PER  INSERTAS  FENDEBAT  LENA  FENESTRAS 


Confirmatory  of  the  intcrpreUition  that  effigies  and 
piiRYGii  PENATES  are  spoken  of  the  one  object,  viz.  the 
statues  of  llie  Gods  Penates,  which  Eneas  had  with 
him  in  his  ship,  is  that  passage  of  Ovid  (ex  Ponto  II. 
8.  57)  w liere  the  poet  describes  himself  as  worshipping 
the  imprints  of  Augustus’s  family  on  coins  sent  to  him 
from  Rome,  and  where  there  is  a similar  Endiadys  in 
the  case  of  this  same  term  ‘effigies’: 

"Felicei  illi,  qui  non  simulaorn,  sed  ipsus, 

Quique  Deutii  corain  corpora  ver.i  vident. 

Quod  quoniain  nobis  invidit  inutile  fatum,* 
i;  Quos  dedil  urs  volis  efUgiemquo  colo.” 

.Iacentis  in  somnis.  — Some  edilors,  and  amongst 
others  Heync  in  his  last  edition  (1793),  read  ‘insom- 
nis',  on  the  ground  that  Eneas  himself  informs  us 
(r.  173)  that  he  had  not  been  asleej).  That  this  con- 
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elusion  is  deduced  fYom  n I'ulse  premiss,  nnd  lhal  the 
words,  “Nec  sopor  ilitid  eral.”  mean,  not  Unit  was  not 
sleep,  but  that  was  not  the  effect  of  sleep,  i.  e.  was 
not  a mere  dream,  hut  a supernatural  revelation  made 
during  sleep,  appears  clearly  on  a comparison  of  this 
vision  willi  the  vision  (En.  I'lII.  26  & seq.)  in  which 
Eneas  siiw  the  God  Tiberinus,  and  concerning  which 
we  are  clearly  and  expressly  told,  first,  that  Eneas 
saw  lliat  vision  during  his  sleep,  “Procubuit  serainque 
dedit  per  membra  quielein,"  v.  30;  and  “Nox  Aenean 
somnusque  reiiquit,”  v.  67  (the  former  of  which  expres- 
sions corresponds  exactly  with  mcentis  in  somnis  in 
the  passage  before  us);  and,  secondly,  lhal  it  was  not 
the  effect  of  sleep,  i.  e.  was  not  a mere  dream;  “Ne 
vana  pules  haec  lingere  somnum”  f v.  42),  words  as 
nearly  ns  possible  equivalent  to  “Nec  sopor  illud  eral." 
Compare  also  in  the  sixth  Eclogue  (v.  14):  “Silenum 
som  n o j a cen  tern.”  See  Cornm.  En.  III.  173. 

In  somms  is  the  reading  (sec  Foggini)  of  the  Medi- 
cean,  and  (see  Bollari)  of  the  Vatican  Fragm.  Also  of 
the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  the  two  Heinsii,  the  two 
Stephenses,  Burmanii,  La  Cerda,  Brunck,  and  Jahn.  In 
the  MSS.  which  I have  consulted  I have  found  it 
dinicull  to  determine  whether  in  sohnis  or  ‘in so mn is’ 
was  intended;  it  is  however  plainly  the  latter  in  the 
Vienna  MS.  No.  116,  and  in  the  Pelrarchian. 

Insebtas.  — To  Servius's  first  interpretation  of  this 
term,  “clalhralas,”  1 object  lhal  it  seems  wholly  arbi- 
trary; totally  unsupported  by  any  argument.  To  his 
second  interpretation,  “non  seralas,  ul  sit  quasi  insera- 
las,  i.  e.  non  clausas,”  I object  that  insebtas  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  contraction  of  ‘inseratas’,  first,  until 
it  is  shown  that  ‘inseralus’  was  a real  word  and  not 
one  merely  supposed  or  invented  by  Servius  for  the 
explanation  of  our  text;  secondly,  until  it  is  shown  that 
‘inseralus’,  if  it  had  really  existed,  would,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  have  been  contracted 
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into  ‘inserins',  nnil  not  ralher  into  ‘insmlus’;  ami 
thirdly,  until  it  is  shown  that  windows  were  usually 
fastened,  like  doors,  willi  ‘seme’.  Neither  ean  1 admit 
the  hypallase  adopted  by  Cerda  and  Foreellini  from 
the  third  interpretation  proposed  hy  Serviiis,  “fpiasi  lu- 
inine  suo  Luna  inseruerat,”  (a)  such  interpretation 
heins  forced  and  unnatural,  and  (b)  the  insertion  of 
the.  moonliprht  lhroug:h  the  windows  being  already  suf- 
ficiently expressed  in  the  words  se  fcndebat  per.  Ile- 
jecting  therefore  all  these  interpretations  I ado[>l  with 
Heyne  and  Wagner  the  commonly  rcceivcfl  structure, 
‘insertas  parioti’,  but  think  at  the  same  time  that  the 
remarkable  word  insertas  is  not  willi  Heyne  and  Wagner 
merely  e<iuivalenl  to  “facias”,  or  “((uac  sunt  in  paricte”, 
but  has  a special  reference  to  the  particular  kind  of 
window  spoken  of;  wiiich  was,  neither  (with  Heyne  and 
Wagner)  a mere  hole  or  vacancy  left  in  the  wall,  nor  yet, 
like  our  modern  windows,  a sasli  thrown  across  such 
hole  or  vacancy,  but  an  actual  barrel-shaped  lube  (or 
drum  open  at  both  ends)  which  was  veritably  in- 
serted into  the  wall,  and  which,  projecting  on  the 
outside,  protected  the  apartment  from  the  weather, 
while  it  admitted  the  light  and  air.  Such  a window, 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  modem  louvers  on  our 
roofs,  while  it  is  the  most  suitable  which  can  be 
imagined  for  the  temporary  hut  or  baraque  of  a leader 
of  an  expedition  in  the  heroic  times,  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  two  remarkable  expressions  of  our  text:  lirst,  it 
is  ‘ inserta’,  actually  inserted  in  the  wall,  or  sloping  roof; 
and  secondly,  through  it  as  through  a tube,  canal,  or  conduit, 
ihc  full  moon  se  fundebat.  Compare  ( Georg.  lU. 509): 

“I’rofuit  inscrlo  laticuii  infundere  cornu 
bciiaeos.” 

where  ‘inserto  cornu’  corresponds  exactly  to  the  in- 
SKBTAS  FENESTRAS,  aud  ‘ iufuiidere  lalices’  to  Ihe  se  fun- 
debat of  our  text. 

Insertae  fenestkae.  — .Anglice,  louvers. 
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173. 

NKC  SOPOR  lU.llO  KRAT 


Aor  was  that  sleep;  i.  e.  lhal  was  nvt  the  efi'ccl  of 
sleep,  a mere  dream,  /ictian  or  imayinatiou  in  steep; 
com{>are  En.  VIII.  42; 

“Sc  vana  pules  hacc  finpcrc  somiium;" 
and  Slat.  Theb.  V.  135: 

— “Nudo  atabat  Venus  ense;  videri 
Clara  mihi,  so mii  usque  super;” 

i.  e.  more  clear  and  plain  than  mere  sleep  could  present 
her  to  me.  Horn.  Odyss.x.  547:  “ovx  ova{>  all' vnaQ 
ea&Xov"  (“«o«  somnium  hoc  est,  inquil  Dea  ad  soninian- 
leni,  sed  res  vera  bona.”  Dam.m  , in  voce  V7ra(t ) ; also 
Slat.  ITieb.  205: 

— “Vanao  nec  monstra  quiotis. 

Nee  somno  comporla  loquor;” 

and  Sil.  Ital.  111.  19S: 

— "Seque  ciiim  sopor  ille,  nec  allac 
Vis  aderat  nocUs;  virgaque  I'u^ante  teiiebras 
Miscuerat  lueem  soiiiiio  Deus." 

See  Comm  on  “JacenUs  in  somnis,”  p.  I.iO. 

Strange  lhal  St.  Jerome  in  the  description  which 
he  has  given  us  of  his  having  been  snatched  up  into 
heaven,  and  there,  before  the  judgment  seal  of  God, 
flogged  with  stripes  on  account  of  his  addiction  to  the 
vain  literature  of  the  heathen,  should,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment lhal  he  relates  his  solemn  renunciation  of  lhal 
literature  in  the  actual  visible  presence  of  the  Almighty, 
not  only  use  this  heathen  argument  of  Eneas,  but  even 
Eneas’s  very  words,  to  prove  that  what  he  saw  and 
heard  on  that  occasion,  was  not  a mere  idle  dream, 
but  a veritable,  heavenly  vision.  The  following  is  the 
passage,  full  of  interest  and  instruction  not  only  for 
those  who  do,  but  for  those  who  do  not , believe  that 
it  is  inconsistent  witii  the  Christian  character  and  [>ro- 
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fession  lo  study  with  delhflil  those  ancient  heathen 
authors,  whose  sayinss  and  admonitions  even  St.  Paul 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  mix  up  with  his  own  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Christian  churches:  “Interim  paranlur 
exequiae,  et  vitalis  animae  calor,  toto  frijrescenle 
jam  corpore,  in  solo  tantuin  lepente  pectusculo  palpi- 
tabat;  quum  subito,  raptus  in  spirilu,  ad  tribunal  judicis 

pertrahor Interrogulus  de  condilione,  Christia- 

num  me  esse  respondi.  El  ille,  qui  praesidebal,  ‘Men- 
liris’,  ail;  -‘Ciceronianus  es,  non  Christianus;  ubi  enini 
thesaurus  luus , ibi  cor  tuum  Illico  obmului , el 
inter  verbena  (nam  caedi  me  jusserat)  conscienliae 

magis  igne  lorquebar Clamare  auteni  coepi, 

et  ejulans  dicere,  ‘Miserere  niei,  Dominc,  miserere  mei’, 
Haec  vox  inter  flagella  resonabat.  Tandem  ad  Prae- 
sidentis  genua  provoluli  qui  aslilcrant,  precabanlur,  ul 
veniam  Iribuerel  adolescenliae  ....  exaclurus  deinde 
crucialum,  si  gentiliuin  lillerarum  libros  aliquando 
legissem.  Ego,  qui  in  lanto  conslriclus  articulo  vellein 
etiam  ni^jora  prouiiltcre,  dejerare  coepi,  el  nomen  ejus 
oblestans  dicere,  ‘ Domine,  si  unquam  habuero  codices 
seculares,  si  legero,  le  negavi’.  In  hacc  sacramenti 
verba  diinissus,  revcrlor  ad  superos;  el  niirantibus 
cunclis,  oculos  aperio,  lanto  lacrymarum  imbre  per- 
fusos,  lit  etiam  incredulis  fidem  facereni  ex  dolore. 
Nee  vero  sopor  ille  fuerat,  aut  vana  somnia, 
qui  bus  saepc  deludimur.  Testis  esl  tribunal  illud, 
ante  quod  Jacui;  testis  judicium  trisle.  quod  limui;  ila 
mihi  nunquam  conlingal  in  talem  incidere  quaeslionem; 
livenles  habuisse  scapulas,  plagas  sensisse  post  somnum, 
el  lanto  dehinc  studio  divina  legisse,  quanto  non  aniea 
mortalia  legeram.”  IIiehon. AT/7/ (ad  Euslochium). 
Sec  concluding  Comment  A'«.  H\ 
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181. 

SFOUE  novo  VETERCM  DKCEPTUM  F.RRORE  I.OCORUM 

Heyne,  followed  by  tdl  the  modern  commentators,  re- 
jects the  vulpar  interpretation  of  this  passage  (deceived 
by  a new,  i.  e.  another  or  second  error  respecting  the 
oid  places)  on  the  ground  that  ‘novus’  cannot  here 
mean  another  or  second,  in  as  much  as  Anehises  had 
made  no  previous,  error  respecting  the  place  where  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  had  ordered  him  to  settle: ’“antea  non 
erraverat  Eneas  (Anehises  Qu  - ) >n  interprelando  Apolli- 
nis  oraculo  de  antirpia  inatre  cl  prima  lellure  exqui-. 
renda.”  Forbiger.  In  reply  I beg  to  observe  that  this 
objection  is  altogether  of  the  objectors’  own  creation, 
exists  nowhere  but  in  their  own  minds;  for  Anehises 
does  not  say  that  he  has  made  a new  mistake  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  oracle , but  that  he  has  made  a 
new  mistake  about  the  old  places  (xovo  veteiium  deceptum 
ERRORE  i.oroRUM),  referring,  as  I think  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  subscc|uenl  “llanc  quoque  deserimus  sedem" 
(v.  190),  to  the  unfortunate  landing  in  Thrace  (t'.  13 
& seq.),  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he,  the 
adviser  of  all  the  other  movements  of  the  expedition, 
was  the  adviser,  even  if  the  fact  had  not  been  so 
plainly  implied  in  the  words,  “Anehises  dare  fatis  vela 
jubebal’’  fv.  9),  followed  immediately  by  the  informa- 
tion that  they  proceeded  directly,  and  in  the  first  place, 
to  Thrace.  Contrast  the  simplicity  of  the  vulgar  and 
obvious  interpretation,  thus  explained,  with  the  subtlety 
of  the  far- sought  and  unnecessary  substitutions  of  the 
commentators:  “‘Novus’  opponitur  tantum  ‘veteribus 
locis’,  quatenus  ab  eo  seriorc  aevo  erratum  est  circa 
haec  loca  inlerpretanda.”  Heyne.  “Sic  solent  a poetis 
jungi  contraria,  ut  altcrum  alterius  illustrandi  gratia  ad- 
jiciatur;  ut  apud  Soph.  ‘12  lexva  Kadfiov  tov  nakui 
vea  r{fo<fij.'''  Wagner.  “Ornalum  in  poela  lubens 
agnosco,  sed  non  ineplum.  Pro  novo  scribamus  s u o , etc." 
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Peerlkainp.  See  also  Valpy's  Classical  Journal  (Sepi. 
1813)  for  some  jusl  observations  by  Processor  Moor  oT 
' Glasgow  on  Pearce’s  ill-judged  censure  of  Virgil  for 
the  use  of  this  e|>ithet  (“Prae  nimio  studio  proferendi 
antitheli  scripsil  novo,  nullo  opinor  sensu;  novo  eniin 
VETERUH  respondet,’  sed  nihil  senleutiae  addit;  iiuo 
puerilibus  illam  ingeniis,  quani  virilibus,  apliorem  elUcil." 
Pearce,  ad  Longin.  de  Sublim. ),  as  also  for  a new  and 
ingenious,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  erroneous,  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  by  the  same  Professor. 
ii  1 beg  the  reader,  doubtful  of  the  foregoing  expla- 
nation, to  observe  its  perfect  accordance  with  the  gra- 
dation of  expression,  “Quo  Phoebus  vocet  errantes 
jubealque  reverti”  (v.  101),  apj)lied  to  the  Trojans  after 
their  first  or  former  error,  sciz.  the  landing  in  Thrace, 
and  (v.  145): 

“Quam  fessis  fincm  rebus  feral;  unde  laborum 
Tenlarc  auxilimn  jubcat;  quo  verlere  cursus;” 

spoken  of  them,  when,  after  this  new  or  second  error, 
sciz.  their  landing  in  Crete,  they  are  hopeless  and  de- 
spairing. Sec  next  Comment.  The  correctness  of  the 
above  interpretation  seems  to  be  further  established  by 
the  use  made  by  Propertius  of  the  identical  words 
‘novus  error’,  to  express  a new  or  second  error,  i.  e. 
an  error  similar  to  one  which  had  preceded: 

• “(juae  Ubi  sit  folix,  quoiiiam  novus  incidil  error; 

El  quolcunque  voles,  una  sit  isla  tibi.” 

Prop.  I.  13.  35. 

Compare  also  (En.  II.  228,  where  see  Comm.)  “novus 
pavor,"  a new,  i.  c.  second  fear. 


182. 

ILI.VCIS  lAERUTE  FATIS 


The  ejiithet  exeiicite  is  here  peculiarly  projier,  Eneas’s 
troubles  and  embarassments  having  jusl  been  twice 
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unnecessarily  increased  by  Iwo  so  considerable  errors 
of  Anchises;  see  Comm.  v.  ISI.  Compare  Anchises's 
application  of  the  same  term  to  Eneas  when  he  addresses 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  and  unexpected  trouble 
of  the  burning  of  his  ships  by  the  women,  En.  I'.  725. 


220. 

LAKTA  BOti.M  PASSIM  CA.MPIS  AltME.NTA  VIDE.MLS 
CAPRKJENUMeUE  PECUS  .NL'U.0  CLSTOPE  PEH  llEKBAS 

Compare:  “Lucus  ibi,  freijuenti  silva  el  proceris  abielis 
nrboribus  septus,  laeta  in  medio  pascua  habuit,  ubi 
oinnis  generis  sacrum  Deae  (Laciniac  Junoni  sciz.)  pas- 
cebulur  j>ccus  sine  uilo  pa  store;  separalimqucegressi 
cujusque  generis  greges  node  remeabant  ad  stabula, 
nunquain  insidiis  ferarum,  non  fraude  violali  hominum." 
Livy,  XXIV.  3. 


2S6. 

AERE  CAVO  fLYPIl-'M  MAGM  GESTAME.N  AHANTIS 
POSTinCS  ADVERSIS  FIGO  ET  REM  CARMIM:  SIGNO 


Cavo.  — It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Am- 
mian  that  shields  were  sometimes  so  liollowed  out, 
i.  e.  adapted  to  protect  the  body  not  only  in  front,  but 
on  the  sides,  that  they  could  on  an  emergency  be  used 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  boats:  “Et  miralur  historia 
Rhodanum  arnia  et  loricam  retinenle  Sertorio  transna- 
t.itum;  cum  eo  momento  turhali  quidam  niilites,  veriti- 
que  ne  remancrenl  post  signum  erectum,  scut  is  quae 
patula  sunt  el  incurva  proni  firmius  adhaerenles, 
eaque  licet  imperile  regendo,  per  voraginosuin  amnem 
velocilalem  comitati  sunt  navium.”  Ammian.  XXIV.  6. 

Hem  carmine  sig.no;  — i.  e.  with  a verse  inscribed  on 
tlic  shield  itself.  See  Hildebrand  ad  .\pul.  Melnm.  VI.  3. 
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297. 

ET  PATWO  ANPROMACIIEX  ITERl'JI  CFSSISSF.  MARITO 


‘Cossissc’,  as  used  here,  does  not  at  all  involve  the 
idea  of  submission  or  infcriorily;  is  sim[>ly  equivalent 
to  passed  to  — fell  to  — became  the  property  of;  coin- 
l>are  “Cedat  Lavinia,"  En.  Xll.  17,  let  Lavinia  pass  to 
him  — become  his ; “Morte  Neo|itolenii  regnoruin  red- 
dita  cessit  Pars  FJeleno,”  v.  332,  passed  to  Helenas  — 
became  Helenus's.  “Uli  tuin  dividua  pars  dolis  posteriori 
lilio,  rcliqua  prioribtis,  cederet.”  Apui,.  de  Magia,  91. 


, 317. 

IIEU  oms  TE  CAStlS  DEJECTAM  CONJL'CE  TANTO 
EXCII'IT  AUT  OUAE  DIGNA  SATIS  EORTIINA  REVISIT 
HECTORIS  ANDROMACHEN  PVRRHIN  CO.NNURIA  SERVAS 


Andromachen  is  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Fragnienl 
(see  Bottari);  and  appears  from  llie  words  of  Servius 
(“Si  .\ndromache,  sequentibus  junge;  si  andromachen, 
superioribus")  to  have  been  a reading  well  known 
and  acknowledged  in  his  time.  It  is  also  staled  by 
Pierius  to  be  the  reading  of  several  of  the  MSS.  which 
he  examined  in  Rome  ( “sunt  qui  el  andro.machen  leganf), 
and  by  Heyne  (who  however  does  not  himself  adopt 
it)  to  be  that  of  two  Leyden  and  of  one  Hamburg  MS. 
1 have  myself  also  found  it  in  one  of  the  Ambrosian 
MSS.  (No.  79). 

1 jirefer  this  reading  for  two  reasons;  first,  for  that 
assigned  by  Ladewig  (by  whom  alone  among  modern 
editors  this  reading  has  been  adopted),  viz.  that  the 
ordinary  reading  ‘Hectoris  An d ro mache  Py rrhi n’ 
conn  tibia  servas’?  causes  Eneas  to  cast  a reproach 
on  Andromache,  which  the  whole  drift  of  his  address 
shows  it  was  not  his  wish  or  intention  to  do.  And  se- 
condly, because,  the  words  hectoris  andromachen  being 
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llnis  assigned  in  the  clmtsc  odae  digna  satis  fortcna 
REVISIT,  that  danse  is  made  perfeelly  to  correspond 
and  answer  lo  the  clause  nris  te  cases  dfjf.ctam  conjuge 
TASTO  ExciPiT?  the  iiECTORis  ANDROMAcnEN  Of  the  onc 
clause  beinj)f  the  conjige  tasto  of  the  other.  Wc  have 
thus  the  sentence  constructed  according  lo  Virgil’s 
usual  method,  the  concluding  or  winding  up  words, 
pvaRHiN  cosNCDiA  SERVAs,  not  heitig  connected  with  the 
immediately  preceding  clause,  but  with  the  whole  pre- 
ceding sense,  that  whole  preceding  sense  being  made 
up  of  the  first  or  principal  clause  ( ncis  te  cases  .... 
excipit),  explained  and  Completed  by  the  usual  subsi- 
diary or  parenthetic  addition  of  a second  (ocaf.  digna 

SATIS andromachen).  In  other  words,  the.  two 

questions,  contained  in  the  two  first  clauses,  are  redu- 
cible lo  onc  single  one:  In  rvhnl  condition  do  1 find 
Hectors  wife?  and  this  question  is  again  pul  in  the 
concluding  clause,  in  the  slightly  altered  form.  Is  she 
still  the  handmaid  of  Pyrrhus?  See  Comm.  En.  HI. 
571.  IV.  4S3.  VI.  S3  , 730.  In  the  intermediate  or  pa- 
renthetic clause,  CDAE  DIGNA  SATIS ANDROMACHEN, 

Eneas  plainly  refers  to  the  report  he  had  just  heard  of 
Andromache’s  new  and  incredible  good  fortune,  the 
particular  specification  of  which  is  with  great  propriety 
left  lo  Andromache  herself. 

Alficri,  following  the  Baskerville,  has  endeavored  by 
a change  in  the  punctuation  lo  extract  a good  sense  out 
of  the  ordinary  reading, 

‘Hccloris,  Andromache,  Pyrrhin’  connuhia  scrvas’7 
— “Di  Etlorre  anenra, 

0 di  Pirro,  sei  lu7” 

This  interpretation  is  liable  to  the  double  objection, 
that  it  is  reproachful  lo  Andromache,  and  that  it  asks 
the  absurd  question,  “are  you  still  married  lo  Hector?” 
If  Virgil  had  written,  not  connebia  , but  ‘fidem’,  then 
indeed  -Allieri  might  not  have  been  so  far  wrong. 

Having  examined , besides  the  above  mentioned 
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Ambrosian,  five  other  MSS.,  viz.  the  Pelrarchian,  Gudian, 
Dresden,  and  llie  two  Leipzig,  1 have  found  in  the 
whole  five  ‘Andromache’. 


330. 

■\ST  II.LU.M  EREPTAE  MAGNO  IXFLA.M.MATES  AMORE 
CONJt'lilS  ET  SCEEERI  .M  FLRIIS  AGFrATLS  ORESTES 
EXCIPir  INTAUTU.M  PATRlASyUE  OBTRL'NCAT  AD  ARAS 

Two  causes,  operating  together,  impel  Orestes  to  kill 
Pyrrhus.  First,  he  is  in  a suitable  frame  of  mind,  in 
consequence  of  the  effect  produced  on  him  by  his  pre- 
vious murder  of  his  mother:  scelerum  furiis  acitatus; 
and  next,  he  is  specially  provoked  to  the  act  by  the 
carrying  off  by  Pyrrhus  of  his  beloved  spouse:  ereptae 
MAuso  isFLAM.MATus  AHOHE  coNJUGis.  That  this  is  the  pre- 
cise meaning,  is  declared  by  Aiisonius: 

“Impius  ante  aras  quern  fraude  peremit  Orestes, 
yuid  minim?  caesa  jam  genetrice  fiireiis.” 

Epitaph,  lleroum,  I.X. 

Incaptum,  — sciz.  because  he  was  patrias  ad  aras, 
in  other  words,  ‘in  penetralibus  suis',  or  more  simply 
‘ dorni  suae’,  at  home.  Compare:  “Domi  suae  impara- 
tum  confodere”  (Ciceronem  sciz.).  Sali.dst.  Calil.  28. 
So  Kn.  1.  353:  “ante  aras,  ” i.  e.  xav  ante 

aras  patrias;  in  penetralibus;  where  also  ‘incautum’ 
is  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  as  in  our  text. 


377. 

paita  tiri  f.  mfi.tis  yi;o  tftior  hospita  lustres 

AEyUORA  ET  AUSONIO  POSSIS  CONSIDERE  PORTF 
EXPEDIAM  mens 

The  commentators  err  doubly  with  respect  to  this 
passage;  first  misinterpreting  the  word  hospita,  and 
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then,  to  Jusliry  the  misinterpretation,  applying  the  term 
otherwise  than  us  intended  hy  Helenas. 

“Navigantibus  uinica,  quae  navigunles  tulos  ac  salvos 
reniittunt.”  Hcyne. 

“Ini  Gegensatz  des  unsichern  (‘inhospitae’)  Wegs  um 
Unter-Italien.”  Voss. 

Now  nospiTA  is  not  hospitable;  nor  does  it  apply 
exclusively  to  the  way  round  Sicily  as  contradistin- 
guished I'roni  that  round  ‘Unter-Italien’,  i.  e.  through 
the  straits  separating  Italy  from  Sicily.  First,  it  is  not 
hospitable ; (a)  because  in  oilier  places  (1  think  I might 
safely  say,  in  all  other  places)  Virgil  uses  the  term 
not  in  this,  its  derived  or  secondary,  sense,  but  in  its 
priinilive  sense  of  receiving  in  the  manner  of  a host 
or  inn  (compare  Dante’s  “Ahi!  serva  Italia,  di  dolore 
ostello.’’  Purgat.  I'l.  76)  without  the  least  reference 
to  the  quality  (i.  e.  the  goodness  or  badness,  hospi- 
tality or  inhospitality)  of  the  reception.  See  vers.  539: 
— “Bollum,  o terra  hospita,  porlas;’’ 
also  Stal.  Silv.  J'.  1.  253: 


— “Manes  placidos  local  hospitc  cymba;’’ 
and  Claud.  Ppith.  Honor.  Aug.  et  Marine.  Praef.  v.  2: 

“Nec  caperet  tanlos  hospita  terra  Dcos ;’’ 


and  exactly  parallel  to  our  text : 

“Ergo  ego  nunc  riulis  Adriaci  vehar  aequoris  hospes.” 

Puop.  III.  20.  17. 


Compare  also: 


— “Stnpet  liospila  belli 

Unda  viros,  claraque  armorum  incenditur  umbra.” 

Stat.  Theb.  IX.  m. 


(b)  Even  ifVirgil  have  elsewhere  used  the  term  ‘hospita’ 
in  the  sense  of  hospitable,  he  has  not  so  used  it  here ; 
because,  if  the  seas  were  hospitable  (“quae  navigantes 
lutes  ac  salvos  reniittunt”),  Ilelenus’s  directions  (quo 
lulius  lustrarenlur)  were  wholly  unnecessary,  (c)  That 
the  seas  were  in  point  of  fact  not  hospitable,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a high  degree  inhosiiitable,  is  proved 
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by  Eneas’s  subse<(iienl  experience;  see  Ihe  slorni  in 
the  firs(  Book.  Secondly,  even  admitting  that  uospita 
may  in  tlie  passage  beiorc  us  mean  hospitable,  still  it 
cannot  apply  exclusively  to  llie  way  round  Sicily,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  way  through  the  straits,  for,  if 
it  do,  the  meaning  of  llelenus’s  words,  padca  tibi  e 

JIDLTIS  Ol'O  TCTIOR  UOSPITA  LUSTRES  AEQUORA  ....  EXPEDIAM 

niCTis,  can  only  be:  I will  give  you  such  directions  as 
will  enable  you  safely  to  navigate  that  course,  where- 
as in  point  of  fact  Helenus  gives  no  directions  whatever 
how  or  in  what  way  that  course  is  to  be  navigated, 
but  only  that  it  is  to  be  navigated,  and  the  other, 
i.  e.  the  dangerous  course  through  the  straits,  to  be 
avoided. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  interpreting  uospita  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Virgil  at  vers.  539, 
we  cannot  extract  from  the  passage  a meaning,  not 
only  consistent  with  the  directions  actually  given  by 
Helenus,  but  at  the  same  lime  com|)alible  with  the 
veracity  of  the  oracle  (for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Helenus  is  nothing  loss  than  the  inoulhiiiece  of 
the  oracle  of  Apollo;  v.  433).  “I  will  give  you,”  he  says, 
“a  few  directions  which  will  enable  you  to  traverse 
with  greater  safely  (tutior  lustres)  the  seas  on  which 
you  are  about  to  enter  (uospita  aequora);  the  seas 
which  arc  to  receive  you ; which  lie  between  this  and 
your  journey's  end.”  Thus  understood  the  words  of 
Helenus  are  (first)  not  only  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  directions  which  he  actually  gives  (v.  410  and  seq.), 
directions  which  amount  simply  to  a warning  not  to 
take  the  course  through  the  Sicilian  straits  (wiiich 
course  being  the  shortest,  was  on  that  account  the 
most  likely  to  have  been  taken  by  Eneas),  but  to  make 
the  circuit  of  Sicily;  and  (secondly)  in  no  degree  im- 
pair the  credit  of  the  oracle,  the  declaration  being,  not 
that  the  way  round  Sicily  was  hospitable , '‘sicherf 
absolutely  safe,  but  that  it  could  be  travelled  more 
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safely  (tdtior),  willi  less  danger  than  the  oilier.  Goss- 
tau’s  inlerpreUition  “ignota,  fremde  Mecrc,"  is  consistent 
with  the  real  cliaraeler  of  the  seas,  but  not  conform- 
able to  the  Virgilian  use  of  Ihe  word  in  other  places. 
Servius’s  ‘vicina’  agrees  neitlier  with  llic  character 
of  the  seas,  nor  with  the  Virgilian  use  of  the  word, 
nor  with  the  context. 

As  HOSPiTA  AEocoKA  in  the  text  is  simply  the  host 
sea,  so  the  correlative  “hos|>ila  navis”  (Ovid.  Fasti, 
I.  340)  is  the  guest  ship. 

CoNsiDERE  PORTO.  — CoN-siDER£,  not  merely  with 
Voss  “ruhen,”  but  settle  finally  and  completely.  Com- 
pare Valerius  Flaccus  (I.  4)  of  the  Argo: 

— “Flamniifero  tandem  conscdil  Olympo.” 


3S1, 

PRINCTPIO  ITAUA.M  QUAM  TO  JAM  tlEIlE  PROPIXOO.VM 
VltTNOSyOE  ir.NARE  PARAS  l.WAUKRE  PORTU8 
LONGA  PROCOr.  I.0NGIS  ATA  niVIDIT  INVIA  TERRIS 
ANTE  ET  TRINACRIA  LENTANI'US  REMOS  IN  ONDA 
ET  SALIS  AOSOMI  LOSTRA.NDU.M  NAVIBUS  AKOL’OR 

intermooe'lacus  aeaeaeqoe  INSOLA  CIROAE 

OOAM  TOTA  POSSIS  ORHEM  COMPONERE  TERRA 
SIGNA  TIBI  DICAM  TO  COXDITA  MENTE  TENETO 


Lkntandus.  — “ I'lectendus  est  ....  Quidam  lentan-. 
dus  nove  verbum  lictum  putant,  sed  in  Anualibus 
legitur:  ‘Confricalt,  oleo  lenlati,  paratique  ad  ariua’.” 
Servius. 

“Agendus,  sed  exqui.sitius;  curvalur  enim  el  flectitur 

vi  undarum  el  nisu  remigis  quoniam  enim 

lenla  quae  sunt,  facile  flecli  possunl,  hinc  lentus 
pro  flexilis,  el  lentare,  flectere."  Ileyne. 

This  is,  ns  it  seems  to  me,  all  either  incorrect  in 
iliought,  or  incorrectly  expressed.  ‘Lentare’  is,  not 
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‘flectere’,  to  bend,  bul  ‘flexiicni  facere’,  to  render 
capable  of  being  bent;  to  make  an  object  supple,  so  that 
it  mill  yield  or  bend  without  breaking.  The  root  is 
‘lentus  ‘ Lenliis ' ( the  opposite  of  ‘rii^idus  ’)  is  bending, 
pliant,  plastic,  supple,  yielding  to  force  without  breaking: 
‘lenliim  vimcn’,  pliant  withe,  (En.  III.  31);  Menlo  ur- 
gento’,  ductile  silver,  (En.  VII.  634);  ‘lento  murmure’ 
(En.  VII.  28)  not,  with  Forbiger,  “Iranquillo,  ventis 
inimoto,”  bul  pliable  by  the  oar;  that  is  not  broken  by 
the  oar,  but  gives  with  it.  From  this  root  come  ‘len- 
tesco',  to  grow  ‘lentus’ , 

— “Haud  unquam  in  manibus  (terra  sciz.) 

jactata  faliscit, 

Sed  picis  in  morem  ad  digitos  lenlescit  habendo." 

Georg.  II.  249; 

and  ‘lenlare’,  to  make  ‘lentus’;  to  render  that  which 
was  previously  rigid  and  would  break  rather  than  yield, 
pliable;  see,  quoted  above  by  Servius  from  Ennius's 
Annals;  “confricati,  oleo  lenlali,”  rubbed  with  oil  and 
so  made  supple;  also : 

“Ncc  modus,  aut  arcus  lenlare,  aut  fundere  glandcs, 

Aul  lorrcre  sudes,  galcasquc  altullere  conis.” 

Stat.  Aehill.  I.  436; 

not,  as  hitherto  understood,  ‘ curvare  arcus’,  bend 
' bows,  bul  ‘facere  arcus  flexiles’,  make  wood  supple  and 
fit  for  bows,  i.  e.  make  bows  so  that  when  they  are 
drawn  they  shall  bend,  not  break.  And  accordingly 
in  our  text,  ante  trinacria  lentandus  remus  in  unda,  not 
your  oar  mu.it  be  bent  in  the  Trinacrian  waters  before 
you  reach  Italy  (which  would  only  signifiy,  you  must 
pass  through  the  Trinacrian  waters  before  you  reach 
Italy),  bul  your  oars  are  to  be  rendered  supple  by 
rowing  in  the  Trinacrian  waters  before  you  reach  Italy; 
i.  e.  you  have  a long,  long  voyage  to  make;  your  oars 
will  get  good  practice  there  — become,  as  we  say  in 
English,  “well  seasoned."  Catullus’s 

— “Lenlos  incurvans  gurgUc  remos." 

Epith.  Pel.  el  Thet.  183, 
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ciled  by  Forbiger  as  parallel  to  our  text,  is  therefore 
not  parallel,  the  meaning  of  our  text  being,  make  your 
previously  rigid  oars  ‘lentos’  by  much  use  of  them  in 
a long  voyage,  while  Catullus’s  meaning  is,  bend  your 
supple,  or  pliant,  oars;  row  with  so  much  force  as  to 
bend  your  pliant  oars  — , your  oars  which  having  pre- 
viously been  'lentati',  or  made  'lenti',  will  now  not 
break,  but  may  safely  be  pulled  with  the  utmost  violence. 


393. 

IS  LOOTS  URBIS  ERIT 


The  oracle  appoints  the  place  where  the  white  sow 
is  found,  as  the  site  of  Eneas’s  new  city  (viz.  his  se- 
cond Troy),  because  the  Latin  word  ‘Troja’  (Ital. 
Troja,  Fr.  Truie)  signified  a sow.  Compare  (En.  VII. 
112  and  seq.)  the  similarly  trivial  solution  of  the  oracle 
referred  to  in  the  verj'  next  words  of  Heleims:  “Nec 
tu”  Are.  On  such  puerilities  turned,  and  (alas,  that 
1 sliould  have  to  say  it!)  still  turn  oracles. 


I 402. 

PARV.\  PIIIIOCTETAE  SUBNIXA  PETII.IA  MttRO 


“Cincta  muro  modico.  Alii,  quia  imposita  est  excelso 
niuro,  ul  Coelius  historicus  ait.”  Servius. 

“.A  Philoctcte,  Herculis  comite,  condita  (hoc  cnim  est 
SUBNIXA  muro).”  Heyne. 

No;  the  reference  is  to  the  great  strength  of  the 
little  city ; the  little  Petilia  — subnixa  , relying  on  the 
strong  wall  by  which  it  was  able  to  defend  itself 
against  all  assaults.  Compare  Liv.  XXIIl.  30:  “Pe- 
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tilia,  nliquot  post  mensn)us  coopla  oppii'rnari 

cral,  al)  Hiinilcone,  praefivlo  llannilialis,  ex|)iiRn:ita  esl. 
Mullo  sanguine  ac  vnincribus  ca  Poenis  vicloria  stelit; 
nec  ulla  mafiris  vis  ohsossos,  qumn  fames,  expupnavit 

Nec  onle<|Uain  vires  ad  standum  in  muris  fe- 

rendaque  arma  deeranl,  expupnali  sunt.”  Our  text  i.s 
a passing;  compliment  lo  this  gallant  defence  made  by 
the  little  city. 

SuBMXA  — relying  on;  compare  Sil.  Ital.  II.  397: 

— “Galcamque  coruseis 
Subnixam  crislis;" 

and  VIII.  245: 

“Subnixus  raplo  ploboji  muneris  oslro 
Sai'vil  j.im  roslris  Vano.” 

For  an  exactly  similar  use  of  ‘niti’  see  Avieiuis,  De- 
script.  Orb.  Tcrrac,  3: 

— “Per  terras  qua  priscis  iiicljla  muris 
Oppida  nilunlur." 

Petilia,  — as  we  would  say  in  English,  Littletown 
or  Lilticion:  “Petilia  a Petilus,  quod  exile  et  pamim 
est  IPeiit,  Fr.  Qu.?]  ut  a Rutilo,  Uutilius.”  Tcrnebus, 
Adeers.  3S.  2S.  See  also  Vossius,  Etym.  in  voce. 

Parva.  — In  this  instance,  as  in  numerous  others, 
the  character  of  the  place,  as  expressed  by  its  proper 
name,  is  re[)eated  by  Virgil  in  his  descriptive  adjective. 
Compare: 

“Qui  Telricue  horrenlcs  rupes  monlcmque  Severum.” 

En.  YU.  713. 

In  like  manner  our  own  Rogers,  of  the  B’lamingo: 
“W'hat  clarion  winds  along;  tbe  yellow  strands? 

Far  in  the  deep  the  giant  fisher  stands 
Folding  liis  wings  of  flame." 
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410. 

AST  UBl  DIGRESSUM  SICT'LAE  TE  ADMOVERIT  ORAE 
VEXTCS  ET  ANGDSTl  RARESCENT  CLACSTRA  PELORI 


As  ‘rarus’  (the  English  thin  and  Ihe  opposite  of ‘den- 
sus’)  properly  expresses  the  slate  of  a body  whose 
particles  lie  not  closely  compacted,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  the  expression  ubi  rarescent 
claustra  PELORI  means,  when  the  harriers  of  Pelorus 
after  having  appeared  to  you  for  some  time  (viz.  so 
long  as  they  were  seen  sideways  and  not  in  front,  or 
from  directly  opposite)  to  be  dense  or  close  together, 
shall  begin  to  grow  rare,  i.  e.  to  shew  that  they  stand 
at  some  distance  from  each  other , or  that  there  is  an 
interval  between  them:  or,  in  other  words,  when  you 
shall  have  proceeded  so  far  round  Italy  as  to  be  able 
to  see  that  it  is  not  continuous  with  Sicily,  but 
separated  by  a strait.  “Ea  esl  enim  procul  inspi- 
cientibus  natura  loci  (claiistrorum  Pclori  sciz.),  ul  sinum 
maris,  non  transilum  pules;  quo  cum  accesseris,  dis- 
cedere  ac  sejungi  promontoria,  quae  anlea  juncta  fue- 
ranl,  arbilrere."  Justin.  IV.  1.  (With  which  compare 
Valer.  Flaccus's  description  of  the  Dardanelles: 

— ‘'Dirimique  procul  non  aequore  visa 
Coepcrat  a gcmina  discedcre  Sestus  Abydo." 

1 284.) 

hardly  could  more  precise  description  be  given  of  the 
point  at  which  Eneas  was  to  turn  soultiward. 

Compare : 

"Rarior  hiiic  tcllus,  atquc  ingens  undiquc  caelum 
Rursus,  ct  incipiens  alium  prospectus  in  orbem." 

Valir.  Flacc.  11.  C28; 

the  lands  more  thinly  (widely)  scattered:  more  sea 
between  them. 
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“Cumquc  super  raros  foeni  flammantis  acervos 
Trajicit  iinimimlos  ehria  lurlia  pedes." 

Puop.  IV.  4.  77. 

“Frisridior  porro  in  puleis  acslate  111  humor, 

Rarescil  quia  terra  calore,  et  Semina  si  qua 
Forte  vaporis  habet  properc  dimillit  in  auras.” 

LecBET.  VI.  841, 

(where  ‘rare.'ifil’  corresponds  to  “pulreni,"  En.  VIII.  590) 
the  component  particles  of  the  soil  {/row  looser,  more 
separate  from  each  other.  Compare  also:  “rari  nanles" 
(Kn.  I.  I2'i);  “raris  vocibits”  (En.  III.  314),  not  few, 
Inti  at  inlerrals  from  each  other;  or,  as  in  llte  text, 
showing  intervals  hetween.  .\lso:  ‘‘Cold  is  so  rare  as 
verj’  readily  tind  without  the  least  oi>posilion  to  trans- 
mit ihe  tnafrnelic  cITliivia,  and  easily  In  admit  quick- 
silver into  its  jKires  and  to  let  water  pass  through  it." 
Newton. 

— “So  eagerly  the  fiend 

O’er  bog  or  sleep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense  nr  rare. 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way," 

allLTOS. 

Claustra;  — not  the  straits  or  actual  passage , but 
(literally)  the  closers,  shutters  or  barriers,  i.  c,  the  ap- 
pro.rimating  headlands  between  which  the  verg  narrow 
passage,  channel,  or  gut,  leclmically  called  ‘strait’,  is 
left.  Sec  Comment  oii  ‘ Claustra  ’,  En.  I.  60. 


414, 

IIAF.C  I.OI'.A  VI  ObONDAM  ET  VASTA  CONVULSA  RUINA 


[n  this  and  the  following  verses  there  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Ithegium.  as  in 
‘(larva’.  vers.  402,  there  is  to  the  name  I’elilia.  See 
Strabo  Lib.  VI.  and  Diod.  Sicul.  IV.  S5. 
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452. 

INCONSULTI  ABEUNT 


Heync  si'cnis  to  me  to  err  in  inter|ireling;  inconsulti, 
“yiiiljus  consultuni  non  csl,  rcsi>onsum  non  esl;" 
lirsl , because  tliere  is  no  e.\ainple  of  its  u.se  in  llial 
sense;  and  secondly,  becau.se  the  inquirers  have 
.aclually  received  their  answer,  although,  on  account  of 
its  being  written  on  leaves,  they  have  not  been  able 
lo  understand  it.  Lnconsulti  is  therefore,  as  always 
elsewhere,  nullius  co/isilii;  qui  nesciunl  quid  faccre 
opurteul;  atu^/uvoi.  Coin|>arc: 

— “Turba  per  urbciii 

Iiicunsulta  niit.” 

Lcc.er.  1.  495. 

"lnconsulti  homines  vitaque  crat  error  in  oinni." 

Ghat.  Falisc.  Carm.  I'enat.  4; 

and  especially  Cicero,  whose  words  seem  almost  to 
be  an  e.\pres.s  gloss  upon  our  text;  “yuid  j;st  enim 
praeclarius,  quant  honoribus  cl  reipublicae  niuneribus 
perfuiicluin  seneni  jiosse  suo  jure  dicere  idem,  quod 
aputl  Cnnium  dicat  ille  I’ylhius  Apollo,  sc  esse  eum, 
unde  sibi  si  non  populi  el  reges , at  omnes  sui  cives 
consilium  expetant, 

"Suarum  rerum  incerti  quos  mca  ope  cx 
incertis  ccrios,  coiiqiotesquc  consilii 
Dimilto,  ul  nc  res  tcmcre  tractenl  liirbidas.” 

Cic.  de  Oratore,  I.  45. 

The  Italians  preserve  the  word  in  the  same  ad- 
jeelival  sense;  Sconsiyliato,  without  fixed  counsel  — not 
knowing  what  lo  think  or  do.  The  French  too  Imve 
their  bien  conneillc  and  mnl  conscUlc : 

“bes  gena  bioa-conscillCs  cl  qui  voudronl  bien  fairc 
Entrc  rux  el  les  gens  fous  mcttroiit  pour  Fordiiiairc 
Lo  longueur  de  co  IH." 

La  Fo.maise,  Fables,  Le  fuu  qui  vend  la  sagcssc. 
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482. 

NEC  MINUS  ANDROMACHE  DIC.RESSU  MAESTA  SUPREMO 
FERT  PICTURATAS  AURI  SUBTEMINE  VESTES 
ET  PHRYGIAM  ASCANIO  CHLAMYDEM  NEC  CEDIT  IIONORE 
TEXmiBUSQUE  ONERAT  DONIS 


Honore  is,  as  I have  myself  personally  ascertained,  the 
reading:  of  the  Gudian  (a  manu  prima),  and  of  the  Leipzig 
No.  35.  It  is  also  insisted  on  hy  Pomp.  Sabinus  as  the 
correct  reading;  and  Servius  informs  us  it  was  the 
reading  of  Scaurus.  Adopting  this  reading  I arrive  at 
the  following  interpretation,  to  me  much  more  satis- 
factory than  any  hitherto  offered,  of  this  hitherto  very 
obscure  passage,  and  in  favor  of  which  I request  per- 
mission to  withdraw  the  interpretation  which  1 com- 
municated in  1851  to  my  friend  Dr.  Forbiger,  and  which, 
along  with  so  many  other  of  my  suggestions,  he  has 
most  obligingly  inserted  in  the  third  Edition  of  his  very 
valuable  work.  I consider  then,  that  in  the  first  clause 
(fert  ....  vESTEs)  Andromache  is  described  generally 
as  bringing  apparel  splendid  with  embroidery  and  thread 
of  gold ; that  the  second  and  third  clauses  particularise 
that  this  apparel  consisted  of  a Chlamys  of  the  Phry- 
gian fashion,  that  it  was  a present  for  .4scanius,  and 
that  Ascanius  (naturally,  as  a young  lad)  was  not  loth 
to  receive  so  splendid  a present,  does  not  retire  from, 
decline,  the  honor  (nec  cedit  honore);  and  that  the 
fourth  clause  describes  the  giving  of  the  Chlamys, 
the  actual  putting  it  on  his  shoulders.  We  have  thus 
a sentence  constructed  according  to  Virgil’s  usual  man- 
ner, the  second  and  third  clauses  depending  on  the  first, 
and  the  last  clause  referring,  not  to  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding clause,  but  to  the  whole  preceding  sense  — summing 
up  as  it  were.  The  three  words  nec  ceuit  iionore  thus 
become  a parenthesis  very  similar  to  that  contained  in 
V.  661  of  En.  V.  and  v.  84  of  En.  VI.  where  see  Comments. 
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It  seems  to  me  no  small  confirmation  of  the  above 
interpretation,  first,  that  we  have  thus  the  regular 
Steigerung,  all  the  successive  steps  of  the  making  of 
the  present;  Andromache  feut,  brings  the  garment;  bec 
CEBIT  HONORE,  Ascunius  does  not  decline,  i.  e.  accepts 
it;  and  Andromache  onerat,  puts  it  on  his  shoulders. 
And,  secondly,  that  ‘honor’  is  the  very  term  applied, 
En.  V.  249  4r  ^0,  to  a similar  present  of  a ‘chlamys 
aurata  ’ : 

“Ipsis  praecipuos  ducloribus  addit  honorcs: 

Victor!  chlaraydcm  auratam;" 

also,  En.  VIII.  617,  to  the  present  of  arms  which  Eneas 
receives  from  his  mother;  ' 

“lUe,  deae  donis  et  taato  laetus  honore 
and  also  to  the  gold  and  crimson  vest  thrown  by  Eneas 
over  the  dead  body  of  Pallas : 

“Turn  geminaa  vestes  auroque  ostroque  rigentes 
Extulit  Aeneas,  quas  illi  lacla  laborum 
Ipsa  suis  quondam  manibus  Sidonia  Dido 
Fecerat,  cl  tenui  Idas  discreverat  auro; 

Hamm  unam  juveni  supremum  maestiis  honorem 
Induit,  arsurasque  comas  obnubit  amictii.” 

En.  XI.  72. 

the  resemblance  between  which  description  and  that 
of  our  text  is  very  striking  and  remarkable.  Compare 
also  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  Camilla’s 
mantle  ( En.  VII.  814): 

— “Ut  regius  oslro 
Velel  honos  leves  humcros.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  Gudian,  and  Leipzig  No.  35, 
mentioned  above,  ‘Honori’  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS.  (fourteen  in  number)  which  I have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  respecting  this  passage. 

Onerat,  — loads  him  with  it,  viz.  by  putting  it  on 
his  shoulders;  compare  (Ter.  Phorm.  V.  6.  4): 

“Sed  ego  nunc  milii  cesso,  qui  non  humcrum  hunc  onero  pallio." 
where  Eorccllini:  “mettersi  il  mantello.” 
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510. 

SUHTITI  nKHOS 


“Per  sorlem  tlivisi  ad  officia  remipandi,  qui  essei  |»ro- 
reia,  ijuis  pcdc-in  Icneret.”  Servius. 

•‘yni  dicni  remos  apilando  exeperanius."  Wapncr. 

Both  interpretations  seem  to  me  to  be  very  wide 
in<lecd  of  the  mark.  I feel  certain  the  meaninp  is,  having 
divided  the  oars  amongst  vs  to  be  used  as  tentpoles; 
which  interpretation,  first  suppestcil  to  me  by  Uutilius's 
"Liltorca  noctis  requiem  nielamur  arena, 

Dat  vespertinos  myrtea  silva  focos. 

Parvula  tubjecUa  facimus  tentoria  remii; 

• Transveraug  aubito  culminc  cunlus  craL" 

Iliner.  L 34o,  , 

recommends  itself  at  once  by  the  obvious  necessity  there 
was  (bat  Virgil  should  supply  his  navigators  with  some 
Cover  when  they  left  their  vessels  in  order  to  jtass 
the  night  on  a desolate  shore.  Soiititi  hemos,  divided 
the  oars  (i.  e.  by  implication,  the  tents)  among  ns,  in 
the  same  way  as  fEn.  y.  756)  “sortitus  domos."  di- 
vided the  houses.  The  ‘sortitio  remorum’  for  the  purpose 
of  rowing  took  place  only  once,  viz.  at  lirsl  setting  out; 
and  was  not  repealed  at  tiic  nightly  halts  of  the  expedition, 
each  rower  retaining  the  same  oar,  ‘suusrcmus',  during  the 
entire  voyage.  See  Ap.  Uhod.  I.  392 — 5.  and  En.  VI.  233. 


CASTRA  MOVEMVS 


Porbiger  understands  the  expression  literally.  1 think 
it  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary  metaphorical  expression 
for  setting  out,  decamping.  Compare: 

— “Cum  ccrea  regea 
Caatra  movciiL” 

Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  II.  135. 
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520. 

TENTAMrSnUE  VIAM  ET  VELORli.M  PANDIMUS  ALAS 


Velorum  PANDIMUS  ALAS.  — Nol  (wilh  Heyiie)  “exlreinas 
veloruin  paries , lacinias , angulos,"  because  il  is  nol 
usual  to  expand  Ihe  sails  to  the  ulterniosl  immediately 
at  first  selling  oul;  but,  metaphorically  (as  “fulminis 
odor  alis, ’’  En.  V.  319;  “alls  allapsa  .sagilta,  ” En.  IX. 
57S),  sails  as  sivif!  as  wings.  Compare,  exactly  parallel 
to  our  text: 

“Ncc  tc  quod  dassis  ccntenin  reniigat  alis 
Terreal.” 

Prop.  IV.  6.  47. 

The  same  figure  (that  of  young:  birds  atlcmplinp:  to  fly) 
is  preserved  in  both  clauses  of  our  text;  as  if  Virfjil 
had  said,  ‘pamlimus  alas  el  lentamus  volare’. 


522. 

CUM  PROCUL  ORSCUnOS  COLLES  UUMILEMOUE  VIDEMUS 
ITALIAM 

OuscuRos,  — dimly  seen ; scarcely  dislinguishahle.  “Du- 
bios  monies,”  I.ucan.  III.  7.  Compare; 

“Obscuram  (Didoncm),  qualeni  primo  qui  surgerc  mense 
Aiit  videt,  aut  vidissc  pulal  per  nubila  liiiiam.” 

En.  VI.  433; 

where  sec  Comment. 


531. 

TEMPLUMOOE  APPARET  IN  ARCE  MINERVAE 

Not  ‘templum  Minervae’,  but  ‘ Arce  Minervae ’,  the 
name  of  the  place  being  Arx  Minervae:  “Oppidum  vul- 
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gari  appellatione  Castro,  quod  antiquum  illud  est  Castrum 
Minervae,  sive  Arx  Minervae,  et  Minerviuni."  Cloveh. 
Ital.  Antiq.  Lib.  LI’.  The  Arx  Minervae  is  set  down  in 
Peutinger’s  Charta,  ‘Caslra  Mincrve’. 


533.  ri  ^ 

PORTCS  AB  EUROO  FLUCTD  CURVATDS  IN  ARCUM 
OIWECTAF.  SALSA  SPUMANT  ASPERGINE  CAUTES  ^ 

IPSE  LATET  OEMISO  DEMITTCST  BRACIIIA  MURO  ' 

TURRITI  SCOPUU  REFUClTgUE  AB  UTTORE  TE.MPLDM 

There  is  a considerable  affinity  between  this  picture 
and  that  with  which  we  are  presented  in  the  first  Book 
(v.  163)  “insula  portum"  «&c„  the  subject  of  each  being 
a natural  harbour  at  the  foot  of  high,  rocky  cliffs,  and 
sheltered  in  front,  in  this  case  by  a ledge  of  rocks,  in 
that,  by  an  island.  The  great  distinctive  difference 
between  the  two  jiiclures  is,  that  in  the  one  before  us 
the  cliffs  are  at  the  far  or  landward  side  of  the  har- 
bour and  are  crowned  by  a temple,  while  in  that  of 
the  first  Book  they  are  seaward,  at  each  side  of  the 
harbour's  entrance;  so  that  the  view  in  the  former 
case  is  of  a high,  rocky  hill,  the  top  of  which,  crowned 
with  a temple,  retreats  backwards  or  from  the  shore, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  which  advance  forwards  on 
each  side  of  the  harbour  so  as  to  hold  (as  it  were)  or 
embrace  it  between  two  arms  ( gemino  demittunt  brachu 
MURO ),  while  in  the  latter  case  the  view  is  of  two  tall  cliffs, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  harbour’s  entrance,  which,  be- 
coming lower  on  the  landward  side,  run  round  the 
harbour  so  as  to  form  its  landward  boundary,  in  the 
perpendicular  face  of  which,  directly  opposite  the  en- 
trance, and  of  course  low  down  near  the  water’s  edge, 
is  Uie  grotto  of  Uie  nymphs. 
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549. 

CORNU,\  VKLATAHl'.M  OBVKRTIMUS  A^TE^.^•ARl■.M 
GRAJLT.ENl.'MCtUE  ROMOS  SESI'ECTAOUE  LINOUIMt'S  ARVA 


“Obvkbtimus,  sciz.  pelago;  nam  si  e sequ.  versa  do- 
mi  bus  G. , h.  e.  liUori,  turn  polius  essel  averlcre 
vela,  anlennas.”  Heyne.  • 

Exactly  wiuil.  Ileyne  says  is  not  the  meaning,  is 
the  meaning;  We  turn  cornua  antennarum  towards 
the  DO.MOS  GRAJCGENUM  and  the  scshECTA  arva.  And  why 
is  this  the  meaning?  because  then  the  figure  contained 
in  the  word  cornua  is  maintained,  and  the  picture  ren- 
dered complete  and  worthy  of  Virgil;  we  turn  our 
horns  towards  the  ene/ntj  and  so  make  our  retreat; 
retreat  facing  the  enemy  with  our  horns.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  meaning  of  the  passage;  first,  because 
‘obvertere’  and  ‘vertere’  are  the  very  terms  used  to 
express  turning  the  horns  against  an  enemy,  facing 
with  the  horns: 

"Nimisque  epo  iltum  hoininem  nietuo  ct  formido  male, 

Ne  malus  item  erga  me  sit,  ut  erga  ilium  fuit. 

Ne  in  re  sccunda  nunc  milii  obvorlat  cornua.” 

Plaut.  I’seud.  IV.  3.  3. 

“Superesl  ea  pars  epistolae , quae  similiter  pro  me 
scripta  in  memetipsum  vertit  cornua.”  Apdc.  de  Magia 
SI;  and  secondly,  because  the  horns  of  the  ‘antennae’, 
and  indeed  the  whole ‘antennae’,  are  necessarily,  when 
the  vessel  sets  sail,  turned,  not  like  the  prows  toward 
the  sea,  but  exactly  the  opposite  way,  i.  e.  toward  the 
land , such  being  the  effect  of  the  fair  wind  ( i.  e.  of 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  land),  viz.  to  force  or  belly 
out  the  sails  toward  the  sea,  and  of  course  cause  the 
retaining  ‘antennae’  and  their  horns  to  point  exactly 
in  the  same  proportion  toward  land.  This  effect  of  the 
fair  wind  is  to  be  seen  as  plainly  as  possible  in  the 
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view  which  the  Valicnn  Frapni.  (see  Bnitari,  |).  92) 
gives  of  Eneas  sailing  from  Carthage. 


551. 

Iinsc  SINDS  IIERl'CLICI  SI  \ ERA  E.ST  FAIR  A TARENTI 
CERMITUR 

“Hence  we  behold  (he  bay  that  bears  the  name 
or  proud  Tarentuni,  proud  to  share  the  faine 
or  Hercules,  though  by  a dubious  claim." 

Wordsworth. 

No;  ihe  slruclurc  is  not  ‘hinc  cernitur  sinus  Tarenli’, 
for  the  Bay  of  Tarenluin  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
port  of  Castrum  Minervae,  but  hinc,  after  leaving  this 
place  or  next  after  leaving  this  place,  sinus  tarenti  cer- 
nitur, the  Bay  of  Tarentum  is  seen  by  us. 


555. 

F,T  f.EMITl'M  INCENTEM  PELAGI  PVI.SATAOUE  SAXA 
AUDIMUS  LONGE  ERArTASOl'E  AH  I.ITTORA  VOCES 
EXSULTANTQUE  VAI)A  ATQUE  AESTU  MISCF;NTLR  ARENAE 

The  grandest  description  with  which  I am  acquainted 
of  perhaps  the  grandest  object  in  nature,  the  roaring 
of  an  agitated  sea.  The  third  Book  of  the  Eneis, 
lavishly  interspersed  with  these  fine  descriptive  sketches 
of  natural  objects  and  scenery,  affords  rest  and  re- 
freshment to  the  reader’s  mind  between  the  intensely, 
almost  painfully,  concentrated  dramatic  actions  of  the 
second  and  fourth  Books.  A similar  effect  is  produced 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Ludi  of  Ihe  fifth  Book  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  sixth. 

The  GEBHTUH  iNGENTEM  PELAGi  IS  termed  by  a living 
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poet  (1847)  in  a tine  line,  and  with  a happy  extension 
of  the  ordinary  metaphor, 

— “fhurlo  chc  inanda  la  bocea  del  mar.” 

See  Canti  Lirici  di  G.  Prati  (of  Riva  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda  in  the  Italian  Tyrol).  Milano,  1843. 

Fracta.soce  ad  i.ittora  voce.*?.  — The  structure  is 
not  ‘fractas  ad  lillora’,  but  ‘voces  ad  littora’;  the  voices 
or  sounds  were  not  broken  on,  or  against,  the  shore, 
but  there  were  at  the  shore  broken  sounds.  Compare:  * 

— “Vox 

Auditur  fractos  sonitus  imitata  lubaruin.” 

GeoiTi  IV.  71. 

“Hie  turpis  Cybelos  ct  fracta  voce  loqucndi 
Liberlas.” 

Juv.  II.  111. 

“Mars  eminus  conspicatus  nuplias  tenero  cum  admira- 
tionis  obtutu  languidiore  fractior  voce  laudavit,  pro- 
fundaque  visus  est  Iraxisse  suspiria.”  Mart,  capeix. 

IX.  889. 


571. 

SED  HORRinCIS  ;UXTA  TONAT  AETNA  RDINIS 
INTERDUMQOE  ATRUM  PRORUMPIT  AD  AETIIERA  KUBEM 
TURBINE  FUMANTEM  PICEO  ET  CANDENTE  FA  VILLA 
ATTOLUTOUE  CLOBOS  FLAMMARUM  ET  SIDERA  LAMBIT 
INTERDUM  SCOPULOS  AVULSAQDE  VISCERA  MONTIS 
ERIGIT  ERUCTANS  UyDEFACTAODE  SA.SA  SUB  AURAS 
CUM  GEHITU  GLOMERAT  FUNDOQUE  EXAESTUAT  IMO 
FAMA  EST  ENCELADl  SEMIDSTUM  FULMINE  CORPUS 
URGERI  MOLE  ilAC  INGENTEMgUE  JNSUPER  AETNAM 
IMPOSITAM  RUPTIS  FLA.MMAM  EXSPIRARE  CAMINIS 
ET  FESSUM  gUOTlES  MUTET  LATUS  INTREHERE  OMNEM 
HUKMURE  TRINACRIAM  ET  CAELUM  SUBTEXERE  FUMU 


Glomf.rat,  — not  forms  into  a ball,  as  shown  by 
Ovid’s  lindiiig  it  necessary  to  add  ‘in  orbes’  to  ‘glomerat’ 
in  order  to  express  that  idea: 
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“Sivc  rudem  priiaot  lanam  glomerabat  in  orbec.” 

Ovid.  Melam.  VI.  19; 

but  throws  up  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  so  rapidly 
that  the  objects  thrown  up  seem  to  be  added  to  each 
other  so  as  to  form  one  body,  the  essential  notion  of 
‘gloraerare’  being  to  form  into  one  by  successive  addi- 
tion. Compare  “glomerare  mnnum  bello,”  En.  II.  315, 
not  to  form  a round  hand,  but  to  form  a band  by 
• successive  additions. 

Fcndooue  EXAESTi’AT  iMO.  — Tlicse  words  constitute 
the  grand  winding  up,  the  completion  of  the  picture, 
carrj'ing  the  reader  back  beyond  the  two  divisions 
INTERDUM  and  iNTERDUM,  to  thc  commencing  statement, 
HORRVicis  jcxTA  TONAT  AETNA  RuiMs.  And  such  is  the 
way  in  which  Virgil’s  most  elaborate  sentences  are 
usually  wToughl,  the  last  clause,  though  in  strict 
grammar  connected  only  with  the  clause  immediately 
preceding,  having  yet  a connexion  in  thc  sense  with 
the  outselting  statement,  or  thesis,  and  so  winding  up 
and  rounding  the  whole.  In  like  manner  caelum  scb- 
TEXERE  KCMO,  vcrs.  582,  though  in  grammatical  strictness 
connected  only  with  iktremere  o.mnem  murmlre  trinacriam, 
refers  back  past  that  clause,  to  aetnam  ruptis  exspirare 
CAMiNis,  with  which,  and  not  with  intremere  omnem  mur- 
MURE  TRINACRIAM,  it  would  have  been  placed  in  connexion 
by  an  English  writer,  who  instead  of  saying  that  En- 
celadus’s  flames  burst  out  through  Etna,  and,  as  often 
as  he  turned,  all  Trinacria  shook  and  sent  up  a cloud 
of  smoke,  would  have  said,  “the  flames  and  smoke 
proceeding  from  the  body  of  Enceladus  burst  out 
through  Etna,  and  every  time  he  turned,  the  whole 
island  shook.”  In  other  words,  an  English  writer 
would  have  been  sure  that  his  readers  would  have 
understood  him  literally  if  he  had  said,  "Etna  threw 
out  the  fire,  and  all  Trinacria  threw  nut  the  smoke.” 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  the  passages  not  only 
thc  sense,  but  the  grammar,  remains  perfect,  if,  all  the 
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intermediate  and  niling:-up  parts  being  left  out,  the  con- 
cluding is  subjoined  immediately  to  (he  commencing 
clause : 

....  UORRIFICIS  JUXTA  TOXAT  AETXA  RUPIIS 

rU.XDOQl'E  EXAESTVAT  IMO. 

AETXAM 

IMPOSITAM  RIPTIS  ELAM.MAM  EXSI-IR.4RE  CAMI.MS 
ET  CAKEEM  SlUTEXERE  KEMO. 

Compare  the  exactly  similar  structure,  En.  f.  S20: 
“Siibsidunt  undnc,  tumidumquc  sub  axe  lonanti 
Sternitur  acquor  aquis,  fugiunl  x-asto  adhere  nimbi;” 

where  the  sense  and  grammar  are  both  complete,  the 
intermediate  filling-up  clause  being  left  out: 

"Subsidunt  undae 

Tugiunl  vasto  adhere  nimbi.” 

See  also  Comm.  En.  I.  483;  III.  317 ; IV.  483. 

InSCPER  AETNAM  IMPOSITAM  ROPTIS  FLAMMAM  EXSPIRARE 

CAMiMs.  — The  sense  is,  not  that  Etna  in  its  present 
form  (i.  e.  hollowed  out  and  having  a passage  through 
it  by  which  the  fire,  which  was  consuming  Enceladus, 
might  escape)  was  placed  on  the  top  of  Enceladus,  but 
that  Etna,  while  it  was  still  a solid  mountain,  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  Enceladus,  and  that  the  flames 
proceeding  from  him  burst  a passage  through  it, 
rumpebanl  caminos ; burst  out  and  flamed  through  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  as  the  fire  sometimes  bursts  and 
breaks  out  through  the  sides  of  a stove.  The  image 
is  the  more  correct,  in  as  much  as  the  eruptions  of 
Etna,  as  well  as  of  other  volcanoes , are  apt  not  to 
follow  the  track  of  previous  eruptions,  but  to  make 
new  openings  for  themselves  through  the  solid  sides 
of  the  mountain. 

Caelum  sobtexerk.  — Goethe  has  applied  the  same 
idea  figuratively  with  great  effect : “Seit  der  Zeit  ist 
inir's  als  wiirc  der  Himmel  mit  einem  schwarzen  Flor 
ubcrzogcii.”  Eymont,  Act  IV. 
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585. 

NAM  NKOUE  ERANT  ASTRORUM  IGNES  NEC  I.UCIDUS  AETllRA 
SIIIEREA  POI.US  OBSCL'RO  SED  NLIRII.A  CAEl.O 
ET  LUNAM  IN  NIMBO  NOX  INTEMPESTA  TENEBAT 


Nox  1NTEMPE.STA  — precisely  the  ‘Nv^  KavovXag'  of 
Apollonius  Hhodius: 

**Avnxa  Kffffjatoy  vnt(f  (tf/a  luiTfia  ^ 

«)po/3n,  Tijv  m(f  re  A»roril«r^  HtitXr)VKOWi, 

JVwfT*  okot/tr  ovx  5r*o/«w»‘,  oi‘*  ufui^ivyoi 

Mityrjg,  ()i'{fayo&iv  df  fifXuv  xaogj  tiB  rtg  aXh}  iiV 

(TXOTiy  fiVXfiTOtV  UVtOlHU 

Apoll.  Hhud.  IV.  1694. 


606.  ^ 


SI  I'EKEO  HOMINUM  MANIBUS  PERIISSE  JVVABIT 

'lit 


- Ij  ‘ 

“Sal  se  bealum,  qui  inanu  socia  volens  occumberel.” 
.\puL.  Metam.  IV.  2. 


■Vj: 


Gl». 

tti 

IPSB  ARDUUS  A1.TA0UE  PIII.SAT 


• ■'  / 

luip  W'fJt  -rlv. 

^ ^ SIDERA  Dl,  TALEM  TERRIS  AVERTITE  PESIEM 

-'  ^^’^-  HEC  VI8U  FACILIS  NEC  BICTU  AEFABILIS  L'LLI 


A I. 

Ai.taijiie  pdlsat  sidera.  — “Tanpil  alia  aslra.  ’ Ruaeus. 
“Sil.  lUil.  XVII.  65 1 : ‘Taiigeiis  Tirynlhius  aslra’.”  Wagner. 

— “Un  chc  col  capo  ^ 

Tocca  le  stcllc.” 

Caro. 
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— "Er  selbst  boehragend  beruhrct 
Kohcs  Gestirn.” 


Voss. 


And  Dryden,  more  poclical,  but  not  less  incorrect: 
“Our  monstrous  hosl,  ot  more  than  human  size. 

Erects  his  head,  and  stares  within  the  skies.” 

The  idea  is  much  stronger:  so  tall  that  he  knocks, 
hits,  thumps,  or  humps  the  stars  (sciz.  with  his  liead) 
as  he  walks.  Compare: 

“Quod  si  me  lyrieis  vatihus  inseres 
Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice.” 

Hon.  Carm.  /.  1.  33. 

The  notion  of  hitting,  knocking,  or  thumping  is  insepa- 
rable from  ‘[tulsarc’. 

Nec  msu  FAcais,  itEC  DicTtj  AFKABiLis  uLU.  — Com- 
pare Ovid,  Met.  XIII.  760,  speaking  of  the  same  Po- 
lyphemus : 

— “Visus  ab  hospite  nullo 

Impune;” 

and  Pliny,  Paneg.  48,  speaking  of  Domitian:  “Ad  haec 
ipse  occursu  qiioque  visuque  terribilis  — non  adire 
quisquam,  non  alloqui  audebat.’’ 


637. 

Anr.ouci  cuPEt  aut  piioEnEAE  LAMPAnts  instar 


As  large,  round,  and  glaring , as  an  Argolic  shield 
or  the  sun.  Besides  the  citations  of  La  Cerda,  com- 
pare Ammian,  XXIV.  2:  “Conlinentem  occupant  arcem, 

cujus  medietas  in  sublime  consurgens,  tereti 

ambitu  Argolici  scuti  speciem  ostendebat,  nisi  quod  a 
septentrione  id  quod  rotunditali  deerat,  in  Euphratis 
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fluenta  projeotae  cautes  emineiUius  luebanlur.”  From 
which  [tassagc  il  appears  further  that  the  dislincliou 
drawn  by  La  Cerda  and  the  coinnientalors  between 
*clyi>eus'  and  ‘scutum’  was  not  very  strictly  observed 
liy  the  Latin  writers. 


646. 

f l M VITAM  IN  SILVIS  INTER  PESERTA  FERARI'M 

U'STRA  DOMOSUIE  THAIIO  VASTOSOLE  All  IllT'E  CYCLOPAS 

PROSPICIO 

'■  ■ ■ 'f  '-I  1 


Ab  rcpe  belongs  to  cyclopas,  not  to  prospicio:'  A*'* 
First,  because  the  poet  has  placed  it  in  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  former  than  the  latter;  jammed  in,  as 
il  were,  between  vastos  and  cyclopas,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  separated  from  them  without  violence.  Compare  En. 
I.  297 , where  from  the  mere  position  of  the  words  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  structure  is,  not  as  hitherto 
universally  supposed  ‘claudentur  ferro  et  coiiipagibus 
arctis’,  but  ‘dirae  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis’. 

Secondly,  because  joined  to  cyclopas  it  enhances 
VASTOS,  and  so  improves  the  picture;  whereas  joined 
to  PROSPicio  it  weakens  vastos  without  strengthening 
PROSPICIO,  and  therefore  deteriorates  the  picture. 

Thirdly,  because,  as  correctly  observed  by  Heyne, 
who  might  have  confirmed  his  observation  from  Homer, 
Odyss.  IX.  113: 

fell  t ’ vyijAwr  oQtuv  yuiotvi  xuftiya," 

the  Cyclops  are  described  Iw.  644,  655,  675)  as  fre- 
quenting the  heights.  . ' / r ^ 

■ I take  part  therefore  with  La  Cerda  and  Heyne 
against  Donatus,  Wunderlich,  Handius,  Voss,  and  For- 
biger,  in  understanding  ab  rupe  cyclopas  PROSPiao  to 
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mean  ‘jirotpieio  Cyolopeu  in  rupibm,  a parte  rupitm\ 
on  the  mountain;  a use  made  of  ‘ab’  not  only  by 
Virgil  himself,  but  very  commonly  by  other  writers; 
“Vicino  a liiuite,"  Eel.  /.  54;  “Oslendit  ab  aetliere 
nubLMu,  ” En,  Vll.  14.L  “Utriinquo  ub  cornibus  posilos.” 
Liv.  1.  37,  “Una  pars  auingil  a Sequanis  el  Helveiiis 
fluinen  llhenum.”  Cxes.  E.  G,  I.  1.  “Caslru  ab  de~ 
cuniana  porta  non  munita  esse."  Caes.  B.  G.  HI.  Z5. 
“Kxcrcilus  hoslium  duo,  unus  ab  Urbe,  alter  a Gallia, 
obslant,”  Sall.  B.  Gal.  5S.  “Visas  nocturno  tempore 
ab  occidente  faces  ardoremque  caeli.”  Cic.  in  Catil.  III.  (t. 

— ■ “Ecce  vigil  rutilo  patefecit  ab  orlu 
Purpureas  Aurora  fores.” 

Ovid.  Mclam.  II.  112. 

Acliaemenides  concealed  in  the  woods  (in  silvis) 
looks  out  on  tlie  Cyclops  where  they  are  lending  their 
flocks  in  tlie  rocky,  mountain  jmstures  (ab  bcpe).  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  siructure  be  ‘prospicio  ab  rupc', 
our  author  has  placed  not  the  Cyclo|is,  but  Achueine- 
nides,  in  the  cons|)icuous  situation,  and  so  c.xposed  him 
to  the  very  object  from  which  he  was  hiding. 

For  ‘rupcs’  used  in  the  sense  of  mountain,  see 
Eel.  VI.  29: 

“Nec  lanlum  Phoebo  gaudel  Parnassia  rupcs; 

Ncc  lanlum  Rhodope  miranlur  cl  Ismarus  Orphea." 


(155. 

VIX  EA  EATUS  ERA!  SUMMO  CUM  .MONTE  VIDEMUS 
IPSCM  INTER  PECUDES  VASTA  SE  MOI.E  MOVENTEM  | 

PASTOREM  POI.YPMEMUM  ET  I.ITTORA  NOTA  PETE'..NTF.M 
MONSTRUM  IIORRENPUM  INFOUME  INCENS  CUT  LUMEN  ADEMTUM 
' TRUNCA  MANU  PINTS  RINilT  ET  VESTIGIA  FIRMAT  ' 


“In  Mediceo  (Mediceo  ttomano  sci*. ) ot  codicibus  alh 
quot  aliis  nnti(|.  hand  septimo  casu  legilur.  Ft  ub4 


\ 
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•„,nn..n.--e«l  «,«ar»o  c«su  in  cod.  MSS.  fere  paRsim 
ultiinain  coniaciam  observes.  Essel  vero  senieniiae 
ordo:  Pinus  iruaca  manu*  vel  ReSlala  manuv  re^ 

adempinm  lumen,  el  veslipa  ftrmaC*  Pieriiis.  ^ 

This  leslimony  as  lo  the  reading  is  as  good  and 
decisive,  as  Ibis  judgment  respecting  the  slnicUire  is 
erroneous;  regit  operates  neither,  with  Picnusi  on 
anemtcii  tciiEN,  nor,  with  Ladewig  and  others,  on 
VCSTKHA.  hut,  with  Forbiger  and  Wagner,  on  ‘ eum  un- 
derstood. 1 have  myself  personally  examined  only  three 
MSS.  respecting  the  imssage,  vir.  the  Leipzig  Nos. 
and  36,  and  the  Dresden.  In  the  first  I have  foun 
manu  with  ‘mnnunr  superscribed;  in  the  second  hand; 
in  the  third  -manum'.  Bersmann,  although  adopting 
‘mnnuin-,  informs  us  that  his  MS.  has  mahu.  Nicholas 
Hcinsius  is.  as  far  as  I know,  the  first  editor  who  has 
adopted  maso,  for  which  great  and  manifest  nnprove- 
ment  I think  Virgil’s  admirers  should  be  grateful  to  him. 

LiiuEs.  — Not.  as  at  ^•ers.  635,  the  eye,  but,  as  hn. 
II.  Ho  (where  see  Comm.),  the  light  of  day. 

’ ■ •.  I y-\ 

684. 

CONTRA  J«SS.\  MONT.NT  HEI.F.Nl  SC  YU.  AM  ATOOF.  ClIARYBDIM 
INTER  tTRAMpUF.  VI AM  LETl  PISCRI.MINE  PARVO 
N1  TENEANT  CTRSUS  CERTl'M  EST  PARE  UNTEA  RETRO 


1 think  this  passage  is  to  be  thus  unravelled:  ‘Contra. 
Heleni  jussa  monent  iii  (nc)  teneanl  cursus  inter  Scyllan. 
atone  Charybdim,  utraimiue  (el  Scyllam  el  Cliarybdim), 
viam  leli,  discrimine  parvo,  i.  e.  viam  prope  lelalein, 
non  inultum  a leto  dislanlem.  Igilur  consilium  capiunt 
redeundi.  sciz.  Cyclopas  versus’.  While  lh&  Trojans 
are  in  the  very  act  of  fleeing  in  IrepidaUon  from  Uie 
Cyclops,  i.  e.  out  of  the  porU  they  find  IhaL  the  wind 
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wW  certainly  carry  them  up  the  straits;  but  that  way 
they  dare  not  take;  therefore  tliey  determine  to  put 
back  and  face  (lie  lesser  danger  from  which  they  were 
fleeing.  But  behold,  the  wind  veers  on  the  instant  and 
carries  them  away  clear  of  both  dangers,  and  in  the 
very  direction  of  their  voyage,  (a)  Utramoue,  viam  leti 
DiscRiMiNE  PARVO  is  our  uuthor’s  usual  parenthetic  or 
subsidiary  clause,  descriptive  of  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  and  tilling  up  and  completing,  but  not  necessary 
' to,  the  sense,  which  is  perfect  the  clause  being 
omitted:  ‘Jussa  Heleni  monent  ne  teneant  ciirsus  inter 
Scyllam  atque  Charybdiin’.  (b)  Viam  leti  ulscrimine 
PARVo,  the  way  of  death  all  but  a little,  almost  certain- 
ly the  way  of  death;  precisely  the  ‘rvcll-rj  na<)ai(iuaig 
oktih()ov'  of  Apollonius  Uhodius  speaking  of  the  self- 
same dangerous  navigation: 

— “.r/iU’  fxt  nja 

Ktuj',  oDt  ntq  ivtlh)  yt  nai/mditaie  taan'  oUOgov," 
y Apoll.  Huoo.  IV.  831. 

Compare  the  same  .Apollonius,  IV.  1510: 

oaaor  nii/vioy  t;  jtiba  yiyniai  otfiu;," 

Also, 

— “Tcniii  (Jiscrimine  Icti 

Esse  siios." 

En.  X 511. 

— “Leti  discrimina  parva.” 

En.  /X.  113. 

(c)  Viam  refers,  not  to  the  journey  or  jiassage  of  the 
Trojans  inter  scvllam  atque  charybdim,  but  is  applied 
to  LETI  in  the  same  way  as  ‘janua  ’ to  ‘ leto  ',  En.  II.  661 ; 
as  if  Virgil  had  said:  ‘Utrainquc  (sciz.  Scyllam  atque 
Charybdim),  januam  Icti  discriiiiine  parvo’,  almost  the 
sure  door  (way)  to  death.  fisf^Servius’s  observation,  “An 
tiqui  Ni  pro  ne  ponebanl,  qua  parlicula  plenus  esl  Plau- 
tus,” and  the  recognition  by  Donatus  (ad  Terenl.  Eun. 
III.  3)  of  NI  in  this  very  passage  (“Ni  ne  signifleal, 
el  Ne  non.  N'l  pro  ne  Virgilius,  leti  discrimine  parvo 
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Ki  TEitBANT”  ) are,  I think,  more  than  a sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  make  a difnculiy  about  m used  in  the  sense 
of  'ne'.  Virpil  seems  to  have  used  the  ancient  form 
on  this  occasion  (as  he  has  elsewhere  used  ‘olli’  for 
‘illi’)  for  the  sake  of  the  more  agreeable  sound  — to 
avoid  the  alliteration  ‘ne-le*ne-’.  ‘Ne’  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  Giulinn  (a  menu  prinin). 

The  reader,  even  although  he  decide  against  this 
interpretation,  and  applaud  Wagner  for  having  cast  the 
whole  three  lines  out  of  the  text  ns  incapalde  of  any 
good  sense,  will  at  least  excuse  me  for  an  attempt  to 
preserve  to  Virgil  three  entire  verses;  to  the  picture, 
the  view  of  the  Trojans  putting  out  of  port  and  imme- 
diately pulling  back  again;  and  to  the  context,  the  ne- 
cessary connecting  link  between  “Praecipiles  meliis 

acer  agil secundis,”  and  ‘‘Ecce  aulein  Boreas"  etc. 

The  three  lines  being  cast  out,  ‘ aulein ’ becomes  in- 
correct, and  ‘ecce  aulem’  doubly  so,  because  tlien  the 
wind  from  the  direction  of  the  straits  agrees  with  the 
‘incepluin’  of  the  Trojans,  which  was  to  leave  part 
and  flee  away;  the  three  lines  being  preserved,  ‘ecce 
aulem’  becomes  not  only  correct,  but  necessary  in 
- order  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  they  did  not 
sail,  as  they  had  determined,  directly  back  into  [lort 
(CERTUM  KST  DARE  ufiTEA  RETRO),  bul.  Oil  the  Contrary, 
proceeded  immediately  on  their  direct  voyage  forward; 
“Vivo  praelervehor”  &c. 

Teneant  census,  — simply  steer,  sail,  hold  their 
voyage;  compare: 

“Hue  cursum  lliacas  venlo  tenuisse  Carinas." 

Bn.  IB.  46. 

So,  "Fugnm  tenui.sse,”  Kn.  III.  283,  simply,  fled. 

Dare  untea  iictro,  — simply,  to  put  bark,  vie.  into 
the  port  which  Ihey  were  upon  the  point  of  leaving. 

The  dilTienlly,  which  all  the  commentators  have 
found  in  lliis  passage,  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen 
IVom  their  understanding  viam  to  be  spoken  of  the 
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journey  of  Ihe  Trojans;  of  the  way  past  Scylla,  or  past 
Charybdis.  <‘Jiissa  Heleni  monenl,  ne  vela  leneanl  cur- 
sus  inter  utrainque  viain,  videlicet  inter  Scyllani  atque 
Chnrybilin,  parvo  leli  discriinine.”  La  Cerda.  •‘Viam 
inter  (per)  Scyllain  et  Charybdim  ulranique  (i.  e.  sive 
viam  per  Scyllani,  sive  per  Charybdim  elegeris)  parvo 
discrimine  esse  viam  leli,  nisi  in  tempore  cursus  teneanh” 
Jahn.  “Utramque  viam  inter  Scyllam  atque  Charybdim, 
sive  dexlrum  liUus  legenles  Scyllne,  sive  sinislro  litlori 
propius  navigantcs  Charybdi  appropinquarimus,  parvo 
discrimine  leti  esse.”  Forbiger. 

"Doch  warni  llcleiius  Wort,  dnss  Scylla  hindurcb  and  Charybdis 
Beidcriel  Wcg  hinrohr'  auf  dcs  Todes  antjrcnzcndcm  Raiide, 
Wenn  man  nicht  haltc  den  Lauf." 

Vo»8. 

And  so  the  Baskerville  punctuation  of  the  passage: 
“Contra  jussa  moncnt  Heleni,  Scyllam  alquo  Charybdim, 

Inter  utramque  viam,  leti  discrimine  parvo, 

Ni  tencant  cursus;" 

Viam  being  joined  with  leti  and  not  with  utramoce. 
and  understood  in  the  sense  of  ‘Janua  leli’,  En.  11.061; 
‘via  mortis',  Georg.  III.  482;  ‘via  saluUs’,  En.  VI.  96, 
and  the  clause  uthamole  viam  leti  disoumise  parvo  being 
recognised  as  parenthetic,  or  subsidiary  to  the  prece- 
ding clause,  and  the  follosving  punctuation  being  adop- 
ted, the  whole  [lassagc  becomes  at  once  clear  and  in- 
telligible: 

lO^lTaA,  JUSSA  MO^E^T  IIELCM  SCYLLAM  ATQUE  CnAnYUOIM 
1^TER  (I'TRaVMQUE,  VIAM  LETI  DISCRIMINE  PARVO) 

M TENEANT  CURSUS : CERTUM  EST  DARE  LINTEA  RETRO. 

I agree  with  both  the  Heinsii,  and  almost  all  Ihe 
modern  editors  in  rejecting  the  reading  of  the  Vatican 
Fragm.  ‘movent’,  although  I have  myself  found  it  in 
three  of  the  Vienna  (viz.  116.  117.  118),  in  two  of  the 
Gotha  (viz.  54  & 236),  and  in  No.  18059  of  the  Munich 
MSS.  I have  found  monent  in  the  Gudian,  Pelrarchian, 
Ambrosian  (Nos.  79  and  107),  Vienna  (Nos.  113.  115. 
120.  121),  Munich  (Nos.  21562  and  305),  GoUia  No.  55, 
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Leipzig  (No.  35,  a man.  sec.,  and  No.  36),  Dresden,  and 
Klosler-Neubur)!:.  What  senso  it  is  possible  to  make 
out  of  the  reading  ‘movent',  1 confess  myself  unable 
to  discover. 


096. 

ORE  ARETHUSA  TEO  SRULIS  CONKUNDITIIR  EMUS 


In  order  to  understand  this  i)assage,  it  inusi  be  borne 
in  mind  that  .\retbusa  is,  not  a river,  but  a s|>ring, 
soryente,  or  welling  founUiin,  on  the  very  edge  ol  the 
sea,  so  near  the  sea  that,  if  it  were  not  protected  by 
an  embankment,  it  would  be  entirely  covered  and 
overwhelmed  by  it.  See  not  only  the  ancient  Geo- 
graphers and  .modern  travellers , but  Cicero  in  Verrem 
III.  53  (Ed.  Ernesti):  “Qui  lluctu  lotus  0)jcriretur,  nisi 
niunitionc  ac  mole  lapidum  a mari  disjunctus  esset.” 
Hence  Virgil’s  expression.  ‘Qiii  nunc  Siculis  undis 
confnnditur  ore  tuo,  .Arethnsa':  passes  out  through  thy 
fountain,  Arethusa,  and  immediately  mi.res  ndth  the  sea. 

Ore  arethusa  tuo.  — Not,  through  thy  fountain,  0 
river  Arethusa,  but  through  thy  fountain,  0 nymph 
Arethusa,  i.  e.  through  the  fountain  Arethusa.  Com- 
pare (En.  I.  250): 

*'lJnde  per  ora  novcm  ma§:no  cum  munnurc  nionlis 
It  mare  proniptum;*' 

where  see  Cominenl. 

Aliieri  seems  wliolly  lo  have  inisunderslood  (he 
passage : 

— "Sgorganilo  Toiida  EKa 
Nel  seno  slesso,  ovc  tua  Siciil'  onda 
Sporgl,  Arcliisa,  tii.’* 
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sir  PATKR  AF,\EAS  INTENTIS  OMNIBUS  UNUS 
KATA  RENARRABAT  DIVTJM  CURSUSOUE  BOUEBAT 
CONTICITT  TANDEM  FACTOQUE  HIC  FINE  Ol'IEVIT 

» W 

Renahbabat.  — “Aul  pro  simplici  el  vulgari  narrare 
positum,  poelarum  more,  aiit  ad  euin  moduin  forrnaluni, 
quo  repeti  el  iterari  res,  quas  narramus,  dicuiilur.” 
Heyne.  (“Hoc  verum."  Wagner). 

On  llie  conlrai-y  I Ihiiik  lhal  Ihe  compound  verb  is 
liere  used  inslead  of  the  simple, 

Firsl,  according  lo  ihe  general  principle  tlial  a com- 
pound verb  is  slronger  and  more  dignified  Ihaii  ils 
simple,  as  for  instance  ‘refringo’  slronger  and  more 
dignified  than  ‘frango’,  ‘rescindo’  than  ‘scindo’,  ‘rc- 
vello’  than ‘vcllo’,  ‘refugio’  than ‘fugio’, ‘relinquo’ tlian 
‘linquo’. 

Secondly,  because  in  Ihe  particular  instance  the 
simple  verb  was  peculiarly  ill  calculated  to  confer 
dignity,  in  as  much  as  it  was  generally  used  in  fami- 
liar conversation  and  writing  in  the  sense  of  ‘aio’, 
‘dico’,  ‘loquor’:  “Nano  tibi,  haec  loca  vcnusla  sunt, 
abdita  ceric.”  Cic.  ad  AU.  AV.  16.  “Narro  tibi,  plane 
relegatus  videor,  poslquam  in  Forniiano  sum.”  Cic. 
Ib.  II.  11. 

Thirdly,  because  ‘narro’  in  composition  with  ‘re’ 
acquiring  not  the  iterative,  as  most  erroneously 
supposed  by  Servius,  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Wagner, 
and  others,  but  Ihe  retrospective  force,  (compare: 
— "Ipse  alta  scductus  nienle  rciiarrat 
Principia  irarum.” 

Stat.  Thtb.  III.  400; 

and 

“Mutuaque  exorsae  Thebas  Argosquc  renairant.” 

Stat.  Theb.  XII.  390.) 

was  capable  of  indicating  with  greater  distinctness  and 
certainty  that  the  fates  spoken  of  were  not  future 
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talcs  which  were  yel  to  be  rulhJlcd,  but  fales  ul- 
reudy  past  and  acluoJiy  accomplished,.  This  rclro- 
spccUve  force  of  Ihc  pailicle  ‘re’  is  found,  more  or 
less  strongly  marked,  in  a great  many  verbs  in  which 
it  has  not  bewi  sufticienlly  distinguished  by  philologists; 
ex.  gr.  “ad  poenas  /rposcenl,”  En.  11.  139,  with  a 
retrospect  to  the  previously  committed  crime;  “relerunl 
thalamo  slralisque  rcponunl,”  En.  IV.  392,  (with  a re- 
trospect to  .tsuscipiunt  famulae'),  render  up,  give  up 
what  they  had  received.  So  also;  “Tu  pias  laetis  ani- 
mus rcponis  scdibus,"  lion.  Od.  1.  10.  17 , with  a re- 
trospect to  his  having  received  the  souls  in  charge. 
“Finibus  Atticis  rcddas  incolumem,”  Iloii.  Od.  I.  3.  6, 
also  with  a retrospect  to  the  charge  it  had  received. 
“Vox  rcddila  ferlur  ad  aures,”  En.  111.  40,  with  a re- 
trospect to  the  investigations  of  Eneas,  ".flcdduntur 
Salio  honores,"  En.  J'.  347,  with  a retrospect  to  the 
honors  having  been  merited  and  duly  earned  by  Sa- 
llus,  <&c.  <&c. 

Similar  to  the  Latin  ‘renarro’  is  the  Italian  ridico; 
“Ch’io  ridica  Di  quel  canipo  ogni  duce  ed  ogni  schiera.” 
Tasso,  Gerus.  Lib.  1.  36.  “lo  non  so  ben  ridir  com’ 
i’  v’  entrai.  Dante,  Inferno,  I.  10. 

Odievtt,  — is  not  “narrarc  desiil”  (Wagner),  be- 
cause so  unterstood  it  were  ( as  correctly  observed 
by  Wunderlich)  a mere  tautology  of  conticdit;  neither 
is  it  (as  Burmann  and  Wunderlich,  endeavoring  to  avoid 
the  tautology,  have  interpreted  it,)  “somno  se  tradidll,” 
because  it  is  wholly  incredible  that  so  skilled  a master 
of  the  poetic  art  would  have  called  upon  his  reader  to 
imagine  the  breaking  up  of  this  great  entertainment, 
and  the  departure  of  the  guests  and  of  Eneas  himself, 
as  having  taken  place  in  the  narrow  interval,  or,,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  in  the  no  interval,  between  Uie 
words  FACTO  me  fine  and  ouievtt,  when  he  had  close 
at  hand  (sciz.  in  the  space  between  the  two  Books, 
or,  as  it  were,  in  the  pause  between  the  two  acts  of 
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his  drama)  Ihe  exactly  suitable  place  and  opportunity 
for  such  ellipsis. 

I reject  therefore  both  interpretations,  and  under- 
stand onsviT  in  its  strictly  literal  sense  of  becoming 
quiet  or  still.  Costicuit,  he  whistcd  or  became  silent; 
FACTOyCE  me  FINE,  and  having  here  brought  his  narra- 
tive to  a close,  quievit,  became  still.  In  the  passage 
so  understood  there  is  not  only  no  tautology,  but  each 
of  Ihe  three  expressions  of  -which  it  consists,  has  its 
own  distinct  and  ap()ropriate  meaning,  conticdit  signi- 
fying his  becoming  silent,  facto  fine  the  conclusion  of 
his  narration,  ouievit  the  cessation  of  his  action.  Com- 
pare Slat.  Theb.  IV.  404: 

— “Sic  fata  gelalis 

Vultibus,  et  Bacclio  jam  demigranlc,  quievit;’’ 

where  the  words  ‘gelalis  vultibus’,  and  ‘Baccho  demi- 
grante’  sufficiently  shew  that  ‘quievit’  means,  rested  not 
merely  from  speaking,  but  from  energetic  action. 
Com|)are  En.  VI.  226.  “Flainma  quievit,"  the  flame 
re.ited  from  action,  ceased  to  play;  also  Liv.  III.  58 
(Ed.  Biponl.):  “Manesque  Virginiae,  mortuae  quam 

vivae  fclicioris,  per  tot  domos  ad  pelendas  poenas  va- 
gali,  nullo  relicto  sonle,  tandem  quieverunl;’’  at 
last  rested  entirely,  became  perfectly  quiet.  So  also 
En.  VII.  298:  “Odiis  aut  exsalurala  quievi;’’  ceased 
entirely  from  doing  any  thing;  and  Hor.  Ep.  ad  Pi- 
son.  379: 

“Ludere  qiii  nescit,  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 
Indoctusque  pilae  discive  trochivc  quiescit;’’ 

abstains  from  the  game,  remains  quiet.  So  also  the 
substantive  ‘quies’  (whether  signifying  the  quiet  of 
sleep , or  the  quiet  of  death)  is  always  cessation,  not 
from  speech  only,  but  from  all  action. 

Between  this  last  verse  of  the  third  Book  and  the 
first  verse  of  the  second  Book  there  is  a parallelism 
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which  seems  worthy  of  observnlion ; there,  at  the  be- 
ginning: of  Eneas’s  narration,  all  the  company  not  merely 
“conlicuere,”  but  “inlenli  ora  tenebanl;”  here,  at  the 
close  of  the  narration , Eneas  himself  not  merely  con- 

TtCOIT,  but,  FACTO  me  HKE,  C'OIEVIT.  ' '''v. 
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Of  all  the  pictures  which  it  has  been  the  delight  of 
eminent  artists  to  sketch  after  the  model  of  the  ‘Infelix 
Phoenissa’,  pcrha|)s  the  loveliest  is  the  Sofonisba  of 
Trissino;  the  loveliest  in  the  simple  dignity  of  the  style, 
in  the  unaffected  pathos  of  the  sentiments,  in  the  ten- 
derness, resolution  and  devotion  of  the  unfortunate 
heroine,  and,  perhaps  not  least,  in  the  absence  of  the 
wearying  monotony  of  rhyme,  the  tragedy  of  Trissino’ 
being,  I believe,  the  Qrst  example  in  modern  languages 
(certainly  the  Drst  of  any  consideration ) of  poetry 
without  rhyme.  The  Sofonisba  of  Altleri  (also  in  blank 
verse,  but,  like  all  Alfleri’s  productions,  wholly  destitute 
of  pathos)  is  not  cast  at  all  in  the  mould  of  Dido. 

In  the  Oeuvres  et  meslanges  poetiques  d'Estienne 
Jodelle,  sieur  de  Lymodin,  published  at  Paris  in  1583 
(and  of  which  a copy,  the  only  one  I have  ever  seen, 
is  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  Bibliotheque  du 
Roi  at  Paris),  is  a tragedy  entitled  Didon  se  sacrifianl, 
Tragedie  d’Estienne  Jodelle,  Parisien.  This  tragedy,  on 
the  model  of  the  aneient  drama,  and  with  choruses, 
is  written  in  so  truly  poetie  a spirit  as  to  be  well 
worthy  of  republication,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  dis- 
figured by  such  misapprehensions  of  Virgil’s  meaning 
as  the  following : 

— “qu'  alors  it  ne  jouisse 
De  rcgne  ny  de  vie,  ains  mourant  a grande  peine 
All  raillieu  de  <cs  Jours,  nc  soil  en  quclquc  areiiic 
Qu'enlerre  a demi.”(“Mcdiaquo  inhumalus  arena,” 

The  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  displea.sed  if  I pre- 
sent him  with  a more  favorable  specimen  of  the  style 
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of  this  antique  and  almost  forgotten,  French  poet  and 
dramatist : 

“Les  dieux  nc  furcnt  oncq  tcs  parens,  ny  ta  mere 
Nc  fut  onoq  celle  hi,  que  Ic  tiers  cioi  temperc, 

Lc  plus  henin  des  cieux;  ny  oncq  (Iraistrc  nicntcurj 
he  grand  Dardan  ne  Tut  de  Ion  lignage  auteur; 

Le  dur  mont  de  Caucasc,  horrible  de  troidures, 

(0  cruel!)  t’engendra  de  scs  veines  plus  dures; 

Dea  tigresses,  je  crois,  tu  as  siioc  Ic  lait,  ' ' 


Voyez  si  seulcmcnt,  mes  plcurs,  nia  voix,  mon  dcuil 
Out  peu  la  moindre  larine  arracher  de  son  ocil? 

Voyez  s'il  a sa  face  ou  sa  parole  csnicuf? 

Voyez  si  seulement  il  a flechi  sa  veiie? 

Voyez  s’il  a pilic  de  cette  pauvre  amante?"  &c. 

There  is  also  in  tlie  Frencli  language  another  tra- 
gedy entitled  Didon;  published  by  Lefranc  in  1734, 
and  preserved  in  the  Repertoire  General  du  Theatre 
Francois,  vol.  30.  Paris,  1822.  This  work,  wholly  made 
up  of  badly  translated  ‘ discerpla  membra  ’ of  the  fourth 
Book  of  the  Eneis,  is  remarkable,  if  for  nothing  else, 
at  least  for  the  astounding  instance  it  affords  of  that 
French  sentimentalily  which  finds  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  (and,  as  it  would  seem,  even  Virgil  himself) 
‘‘un  peu  trop  forts,”  and  dreads  nothing  so  much  as 
the  leaving  too  strong  an  Impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  It  is  in  the  concluding  lines,  in  which  the 
dying  Dido,  with  her  terrible  enrse  of  Eneas  still  qui- 
vering on  her  lips  (“Sol,  qiii  lerrarum  flammis”  etc. 
all  which  the  dramatist  formally  translates  and  puls 
forward  as  his  own;  see  Comment  En.  1.96),  is  made 
to  turn  round  and  apostrophise  (he  hero  as  follows: 

“Et  toi  dont  j’ai  trouble  la  haute  dcstinee, 

Toi  qui  nc  mcnleiids  plus,  adieu  mon  chcr  EnecI 
Ne  craiiif  point  ma  colerc  — elle  expire  avec  moi; 

El  mes  deruiers  soupirs  soot  encore  pour  toL  [EUe  meurt.J 

Lefranc’s  tragedy  has  however  been  thought  worthy  of 
a Iranslalion  into  Italian. 
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MJLNU8  AUT  VEKIS  ET  CAECO  CARPITUR  lUNl 


VuLNOs ■.  iGNi.  — Not,  a wound  and  a fire,  but 

the  wound  and  the  fire  of  which  tiie  reader  has  heard 
before,  En.  I.  GG4,  G77,  71G  &c. 

Carpitur  IGNI.  — Is  gradually  gnawed  away,  wasted, 
or  consumed,  by  the  [ire.  So  Lucan  (VIII.  777),  siicaking 
of  the  tedious  consumption  of  the  coqise  of  Pompey 
the  Great  in  a weak  and  insufficient  funeral  fire: 
"Carpitur,  et  lentum  destillat  Magnus  in  igncm, 

Tabc  fovens  buslum.” 

This  force  of  gradually,  by  successive  steps,  bit  by  bit, 
will,  I think,  be  found  to  adhere  closely  to  ‘carperc’ 
in  all  its  various  ajiplications.  ‘C'arpere  vitales  auras’, 
to  breathe  — to  consume  the  air  by  successive  respira- 
tions; ‘Carperc  viam’,  to  consume  the  road,  viz.  by 
successive  steps;  ‘C’arpere  somnos’,  to  sleep,  to  con- 
sume sleep,  viz.  by  continuing  to  sleep  on  from  moment 
to  moment ; ‘ Carpere  pcnsum  ’,  to  consume  one’s  task, 
i.  e.  to  make  it  less  and  less  every  moment  by  gra- 
dually performing  or  going  through  it;  ‘Carpere  her- 
bam‘,  to  graze,  i.  e.  to  crop  the  grass  mouthful  by 
mouthful. 

Similar  to  Virgil's  vglrus  aut  venis  et  caeco  carpitur 
iGNi  is  Guarini’s 

— “Arde  Myrtillo, 

Ma  io  cbiuso  Toco,  c (i  conauioa  e tacc." 

Pastor  Fido,  /.  2. 

Also  Lamartine’s 

— “Mon  ame  iiolee  * 

Conime  un  foyer  aans  air  ae  devorant  en  moi." 

Jocelyn. 
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9. 

QUAE  ME  SUSPEN8AM  INSOMNIA  TERRENT 

Insomnia,  not  wakefulness,  because  mere  wakefulness 
had  nol  juslilied  the  energy  of  Ihe  exclamation,  but 
dreams,  visions  in  sleep;  first,  because  dreams  or  vi- 
sions in  sleep  are  frequently  of  such  a nature  as  to 
produce  both  terror  (TEanENT),  and  doubt  and  anxiety 
about  the  propriety  of  certain  conduct  (slspensam)  ; 
secondly,  bcciiuse  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  used  by  Virgil  elsewhere,  see  En.  VI.  807.  Com- 
pare Tacit.  Annal.  XL  4:  “Ulud  hand  ainbigitur,  quali- 
cunque  insomnio  ipsi  fratrique  perniciem  illatam;” 
and  Amniian,  XXllI.  3:  “Ilic  Juliani  quicscentis  animus, 
agitatus  i n s o m n i i s , eventurum  triste  aliquid  praesagie- 
bat.”  And  thirdly,  because  in  the  original  after  which 
Virgil  has  painted  the  whole  picture,  it  is  expressly 
oveiitoi : 

“Jftlti  lyiuy,  otor  fu  Ufo^r/aur  onu^ou 

AnSta,  fnj  fuya  dij  Tt  xctxur  Tjde  xtltvxioi; 

IlffUMor.  ntfi  fiM  {ctroi  q>^vd;  ritiji9orxm,'' 

Apoll.  Riioo.  111.  t)3l>. 

A right  understanding  of  Uiis  word,  placed  in  this 
prominent  position  at  the  commencement  of  the  liook, 
and  forming  the  subject  of  Dido's  first  passionate  ex- 
clamation to  her  sister,  is  essential  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  almost  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  Drama. 
A decided  color,  if  I may  so  say,  is  thrown  on  the 
picture  by  this  first  stroke  of  the  pencil,  and  carefully 
maintained  through  the  whole,  even  to  the  last  finish. 
In  this  fourth  Book  of  the  Eneis  as  in  Biirger's  Leonora, 
the  first  words  are  the  key  to  the  whole  piece.  As 
“I.enorc  fuhr  urn’s  Morgenroth 
Empor  aus  schweren  Traumen,” 

SO  Dido  after  a similar  night  (probably  alter  the  appeiu- 
ance  of  her  deceased  husband  to  her  in  her  sleep,) 
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flies  early  in  the  morning  to  her  sister  with  the  ex- 
clamation, OCAF.  me  SUSPKNSAM  mSOMNIA  TEaREST,  whtU 
frightful  dreams  I have  had!  — I am  so  distracted  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do.  As , immediately  following 
Leonora’s  dreadful  dreams,  and  without  other  connection 
than  that  best  of  all  connections,  immediate  sequence, 
comes  her  exclamation,  'ii. 

“Bisl  untrcu,  Wilhelm,  oder  todt? 

Wie  lange  willst  du  saumenT" 

SO,  immediately  following  Dido’s  exclamation  of  horror  at 
her  dreams,  comes,  without  other  introduction,  or  con- 
nection, their  subject  mailer : “Quis  novus  hie  hospes”  Ac. 
The  vehemence  of  Dido’s  expressions  all  through  her 
address  to  her  sister,  and  especially  her  tremendous 
oalh  or  adjuration,  “Sed  mihi  vel  tellus”  etc.,  are  thus 
satisfactorily  explained.  In  her  distress  and  agitation 
between  (suscexsam)  the  impulses  of  her  passion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the'  terrific  (terrent)  warnings  of  her 
dreams  on  the  other,  and  fearing  that  the  strength  of 
her  passion  might  overcome  both  her  own  sense  of 
propriety  and  the  warnings  conveyed  to  her  from  the 
dead,  or  on  the  part  of  the  dead,  through  her  dreams, 
she  endeavors  to  strengthen  the  weakness  of  her  re- 
solution to  obey  the  warnings  and  conquer  her  passion, 
by  an  oiith  expressed  in  the  strongest  language  which 
it  was  possible  even  for  Virgil  to  put  into  her  mouth 
— and  then,  the  next  moment,  (her  passion  con- 
quering both  her  resolution  and  her  oath)  bursts  into 
tears. 

The  answer  of  Anna, 

“Id  cinerem  aut  Manes  credis  curare  scpultos?” 

goes  to  confirm  the  above  views;  there  being  in  these 
words,  as  I think,  besides  their  plain  and  acknowledged 
meaning,  a special  reference  to  the  frightful  dreams 
which  Dido  had  understood  to  manifest  the  displeasure 
of  the  ‘Manes'  at  her  new  affection.  As  if  Anna  had 
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said : — “Go  on  with  your  purpose,  and  don’t  mind 
the  dreams  which  you  erroneously  suppose  the  offen- 
ded Miines  to  liave  sent  you.  Can  you  indeed  be- 
lieve dial  your  new  love  is  any  affair  of  tlieirs? 
that  a former  husband , once  he  is  dead  and  buried, 
cares  whether  his  widow  marries  ug;iin  or  not?"  I am  the 
more  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a reference  in  the 
word  ‘Manes’  to  Ihe  isso-mnu  of  Dido,  on  account  of 
Ihe  express  connection  of  ‘insomnia’  (always,  as  far  as 
I know,  used  by  the  Homans  in  a bad  sense,  com- 
pare: 

‘‘Excrcciit  rabidam  truculvota  insomnia  incnlem.” 

SiL.  Ital.  X.  358) 

with  ‘Manes'  by  Virgil  himself,  En.  VI.  S97,  from  which 
it  appears  tliat  it  was  the  special  province  of  the  Manes 
to  send  ‘insomnia’.  Compare  also  Dido’s  threat 
(vers.  384  & seq.)  that,  when  she  is  dead  and  with  the 
‘Manes’,  she  will  haunt  Eneas  ‘ignibus  alris’. 

As  here  in  Uie  llrst  scene,  so  all  through.  Dido’s 
part  in  the  drama  is  deeply  tinged  with  Ihe  fine  coloring 
of  superstition.  Following  the  advice  of  her  sister,  she 
l>roceeds  immediately  to  the  temples  of  the  Gods,  and 
seeks  there  for  favorable  omens  to  neutralise  the  bad 
omens  of  Ihe  insomnia;  “I’rincipio  delubra  adeunt”  <fec. ; 
later,  she  threatens  Eneas  that  her  ghost  will  haunt 
him  after  her  death;  and  still  later,  when  she  has 
taken  the  resolution  to  kill  herself,  she  sees  Ihe  sanc- 
tified wine  turn  into  blood,  hears  the  ominous  hooting 
of  the  owl,  the  voice  of  her  dead  husband  calling 
to  her  out  of  the  private  chapel  she  had  consecrated 
to  his  memorj’  in  her  palace,  and  again  has  her  fright- 
ful visions  — dreams  that  Eneas  is  pursuing  her,  and 
that,  alone  and  deserted  of  all,  she  is  wandering 
through  deserts  in  search  of  her  XjTians;  and  finally, 
when  she  has  actually  prepared  her  funeral  pjTC,  has 
recourse  to  the  various  magical  incantations  enumerated 
at  vers.  510. 
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A further  confirmation  of  the  above  explanation, 
viz.  that  Dido,  in  tlic  words  o^ae  he  sdspensam  insomnia 
TEHRENT,  refers  to  her  dead  husband  having  appeared 
to  her  in  her  sleep  and  warned  lier  not  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  witli  Kneus , may  be  found  in  Tacit.  Ann. 
/.  65,  where  that  writer,  having  inlormed  us  that  llie 
Komun  General,  Cecina,  had  been  terrified  by  a dream, 
“Duceinque  lerruit  dira  rjiiies”  (words  corresponding 
exactly  with  Dido's  quae  me  .scspensam  insomnia  tlrrent), 
proceeds  immediately  with  the  explanation:  “nam  yuinc- 
tilium  Varum  sanguine  oblitum  et  paludibus  emer- 
sum;  cernere  et  audire  visas  csl  velul  vocanlem”  <fec. 
Compare  also  (vers.  351)  the  account  given  by  Eneas 
himself  of  the  frequent  terrific  warnings  he  had  had 
from  his  father  Aiichises  in  his  dreams: 

“.Me  patris  Anchisae,  quoties  liuiiiciilibus  umbris 
Nox  operit  lerra.s,  qiiolio  aslra  ignea  siirgiint, 

Admoiiel  in  soimiis  el  lurbicta  lerrcl  imago;" 

.and  observe  the  exact  p.arallelism , “in  somnis  turbida 
terret  imago"  — insomnia  teiihent. 


22. 

SOLCS  me  INHXXIT  SENSES  ANlMt  MvUE  I.AnANTEM 
iMceuT 


Labantem  impeut.  — “luqmlit,  ut  labarel.”  Forbiger. 
“Inipulit,  ul  jam  labet.”  Wagner,  f'irff.  fir.  fin. 

I think  not;  but  much  more  simply  and  naturally, 
‘impulil  animum  jam  labantem,  i.  e.  invalidum,  parum 
flrmum'.  Compare: 

“Tnrrim  in  praocipili  slanlem  snnimisipic  sub  a»lra 
Ediiclam  Icctis,  unde  omnis  Tioja  vidcri 
Et  Danaiim  solitae  naves  el  Achaia  eastra, 

Aggreni  ferro  eircum,  qua  siimma  labantes 
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JuncliiraR  labiilata  dabonl.  convellimiis  rIUh 
Seililms  i ni  |i  II 1 i m u squc.” 

£,i.  //.  KO; 

iilso  : ■ 

— “Agit  ipse  furciilom 
III  soninis  ferus  Aeneas." 

En.  IT.  -103; 

Mill,  surely,  ‘agil  ul  fural';  lull  ‘agk  jam  furenlcm,  i.  e. 
I'uriosain 

Impulit.  — Highly  cm|iliatic,  owing  lo  ils  position. 
See  Comments  En.  IT.  240;  IV.  274.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  ‘.Vbstnlit’,  vers.  2i);  ‘llepijulil’,  vers. 
211;  ‘Exstruis’,  vers.  267,  ami  all  similarly  placed  words 
Ihroughoul  the  whole  poem.  ^ j 

Oil 


. 27. 

AME  I’UDOR  QUAM  TE  VIOI.O  AUT  TUA  JURA  HESOLVO 


Compare  fv.  552J:  “Non  servata  tides”  itc.  and  fv.SOOJ: 
“Nnnc  le  facta  iinpia  langunl;”  where  see  Comment. 

The  chapter  of  Menrsins  (0pp.  Tom.  V.  Col.  51)  in 
whieh  he  shows  from  the  authority  of  Festiis,  Proper- 
tins,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Plutarch  (ho* might  have 
added  Virgil),  and  firom  Inscriptions  Oh  tombs,  that 
among  the  Romans,  “Honestae  matronae,  et  quibus  pu- 
diciliiie  gloria  curae  erat,  semel  tantnm  viro  nubebant,” 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  discern  in 
the  morality  of  modern  civilisation  no  blemish;  in  that 
of  ancient,  no  excellence. 

Two  years  ago,  when  travelling  with  a velturale  from 
Rome  to  Florence,  I happened  lo  see  in  the  hands  of 
a Lyonnese  gentleman  who  was  in  the  same  carriage, 
a little  volume  of  poems  written  not  long  previously 
by  a Frenchman  of  humble  rank,  I believe  a working 
baker  of  Lyons.  In  one  of  the  poems  of  the  unpre- 
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lending  little  volume  I found  the  senlinienl  which  V'ir- 
gil  here  ascribes  to  Dido,  and  which  does  so  much 
honor  lo  ancient  Koinan  morality,  exjiressed  with  such 
sweetness  and  simplicity  that  I look  the  trouble  to 
copy  the  poem;  and  am  sure  few  of  my  readers  will 
be  offended  if  I here  present  it  lo  them  entire,  in  as 
much  as,  having  neglected  to  lake  the  name  ol  the 
author,  I am  unable  lo  refer  them  lo  the  work  itself; 
and  even  if  1 were  able,  it  is  not  probable  Utat  il  could 
be  had  except  in  Lyons : 

CONFIDENCE. 

LA  JEl'NB  KE.MIIK. 

(Juolle  secrolo  injure  aiirais-lii  done  reijue  ? 

Pounjuoi  cettc  |uUeur  cl  ce  Irislu  inainticn? 

Celle  larruc,  fpii  lonibe  el  cr.iinl  d'elre  aiieri;ue, 

■Me  cache  qucbiuc  chose,  el  cela  n’esi  pas  bien. 

• 

LA  JEUNE  VECVE. 

II  esl  au  fond  de  I'&me,  u nia  douce  conipagiic, 

Des  pcines  qu'on  ae  pcul  avoucr  qu’a  Dieu  seul. 
lju'il  faul  que  le  inysU  re  a Jamais  aceuiu|>agnc, 

El  qu'on  doil  emj)orlcr  sous  son  dernier  liueeul. 

LA  JECXE  FEMME. 

Cependant,  6 ma  socur,  car  le  noeinl  qui  nous  lie 
.Vc  pcrmel  envers  loi  d'usor  d’un  nom  si  chcr, 

I’nrle,  In  me  conuais:  dans  Ic  scin  d une  amie 
I.e  chagrin,  que  Ton  verse,  en  devient  nioins  auier. 

LA  JECXE  VEUVE. 

Ob!  moil  Dieu!  jc  cruyais  dans  mon  ime  oublieusc, 

IJuc  la  inort  nous  laissait  reprendre  noire  foi  .... 

Mais  non,  non:  mes  aveux  tc  rendraienl  mallieurcnse, 

Ma  soeur;  mon  amilie  n'esl  plus  digne  dc  toi. 

LA  JEUNE  EEM.VIE. 

Achevc,  ma  lendressc  implore  Celle  epreuve. 

LA  JEUNE  VEUVE. 

Ces  Jours  done,  dans  Ic  soif  de  ses  cnivremenls 
Jc  quillai  pour  le  hal  mes  viMemcnls  de  veuve, 

El  j’y  pariis  le  front  orne  dc  diamanis; 
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Et  le  loir,  de  rctour,  j'ctais  devant  roa  glace, 

El  incs  ycux  me  disaicnl  que  j'i'tais  belle  encor: 

Mail,  6 terrcur!  loudain  mon  image  s’elTace, 

El  jc  vois  apparailre  uiie  tfle  de  morl! 

Et  son  front  dcpoiiillc  reprend  sa  chevclnre, 

Ses  jreux  vides  et  creux  rallument  Icur  Oambeau, 

La  chair  couvre  la  joue  el  refail  la  figure 

}e  rcconnus  Ics  trails  d'un  epoux  au  tombeau. 

El  dans  son  ironique  el  funJbrc  deboire 
Sa  Icvre  m'adressa  de  terribles  discours, 

Que  lu  n'enlendras  point  . , mais  si  tu  veux  m'en  croirc, 
Gordons  la  foi  jurce  k nos  premiers  amours. 

Comp.ire  the  biller  terms  of  reproach  in  which  the 
shade  of  a liusband  met  by  Dante  in  Piirg;atory  com- 
plains of  his  wife’s  marrying:  after  his  death: 

"Non  credo  che  la  sua  madre  piii  m'ami, 

Poscia  che  trasmulo  le  bianche  bende, 

Le  quai  convicn  che  misera  ancor  brami. 

Per  lei,  assai  di  lieve  si  comprende  >1 

Quanto  in  femmina  fuoco  d’amor  dura, 

Se  I'occhio  o'l  tatto  apesso  no'l  raccende.” 

Puryat.  nil.  73. 

Compare  also  the  noble  sentiinenl  of  Bdlliger  (die  Aldo- 
brandinische  Hochzeit,  p.  14):  “Das  was  unsere  Sprtiche 
so  bedculend  uusspricht,  als  die  ihr  vielfach  ver- 
schwisterle  griechische  (viz.  in  the  word  yaiiog),  die 
Hochzeit,  gehorl  zu  dem  Cyclus  rein  menschlicher 
Handlungen,  und  ist  das  hochsle  Fest,  was  im  gliick- 
lichsten  und  unbeschollensten  Fall  jeder  Mensch  nur 
eininal  feierl."  And  Statius,  Epicedion  in  patrem 
suum,  Sitv.  r.  3.  239: 

"Nee  solum  larga  memet  pietale  fovebas; 

Tabs  el  in  thalamos:  una  tibi  cognila  laeda 
Connubia,  unus  amor.” 

And  Propert.  IV.  II.  36: 

“In  lapide  huic  uni  niipla  fuisse  legar." 
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30. 

SJC  EFFAT.\  SINUM  LACRYMIS  IMPLEVIT  OBORTIS 


SiNOM,  — pectoris  Didonis.  Peerlkamp  refers  sdidh  to 
Anna,  not  to  Dido  (“credo  sinum  sororis,  in  quo  sinu 
caput  et  vultum  reponebat”);  contrary  to  the  general 
principle  that  an  object  is  to  be  referred  to  the  nearest 
person,  when  there  is  neither  adjunct  nor  other  clear 
indication  to  refer  it  to  the  more  remote;  compare: 
“Vultum  lacrymis  alque  ora  rigabat”  (En.  IX.  251), 
where  ‘vultus’  and  ‘ora*  are  those  of  Alethes,  not  of 
Nisus  and  Euryalus.  “Lacrymae  volvuntur  inanes”  (En. 
IV.  449),  where  ‘lacrymae  ’ are  the  tears  of  Eneas,  not 
of  Dido  (see  Comm.  v.  449) ; and  “Nunc  tc  facta  impia 
tangunt”  (En.  IV.  596),  where  the  ‘facta  impia’  are 
tho.se  of  Dido,  not  of  Eneas  (see  Comm.  v.  596).  The 
examples  just  quoted  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
Latin  language,  verifying  the  Horalian  maxim,  “brevis 
esse  laboro,  obscurus  flo,”  loses  in  clearness  what  it 
gains  in  strength  and  brevity,  by  its  frequent  omission 
of  the  possessive  pronouns.  The  German  language  by 
its  similar  omission  of  the  possessive  pronouns  gains 
and  loses  in  the  same  manner;  see  Gothe’s  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris,  the  plot  of  which  turns  on  the  ambiguity  of 
the  expression  “Die  Schwesler,”  which,  applied  by  the 
oracle  of  .Apollo  to  Orestes’s  sister,  is  understood  by 
Orestes  of  Apollo’s  own  sister. 

In  support  of  the  above  interpretation,  and  against 
that  of  Peerlkamp,  the  following  furllier  examples  may 
be  adduced.  Hypsipyle,  speaking  of  herself  (Ovid.  He- 
roid.  VI.  70): 

“Hue  feror;  ct  lacrymis  osque  sinusqiic  madent." 

Ovid  (Heroid.  VIII.  62)  of  Medea: 

“Perque  sinum  lacrymae  iluminis  iiistar  eunli” 
and  (Trist.  V.  4.  39): 
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'^Verba  solet,  viiltuiuque  Uium,  gemilusqae  referre, 

El  Ic  flcnle  siios  immaduissc  »inus;" 

also  (Fasti,  IV.  521): 

‘‘Dixit;  ct  ut  lacrymac  (neque  cnim  lacrymare  Deorum  eat) 
Dccidit  ill  tepidoa  lucida  gulla  sinus;" 

and  above  all,  lUe  original  aflor  which  Virgil  has,  even 
U>  the  most  minute  particulars,  painted  his  Dido.  Apol- 
lonius’s Medea » weeping  by  herself  in  secret,  where 
U»ere  was  no  bosom  to  be  wet  by  her  tears,  but  her  own ; 
— xo/rrotv 

Apoll.  Rhod.  III.  S04. 


32. 

PEKPETUA  MAERICfiS  CARPERE  JUVENTA 


I'liu  meaning  goes  Inind  in  hand  wiUi  (lie  grantinalicHl 
kilruclure:  ‘iimerens  (!tir|iore  perpelun  juvenla’,  pining, 
be  preyed  on  by  perpeiml  youth,  i.  e.  perpetual  celi- 
bacy. The  received  inlerprelation,  ‘‘per  loinm  juven- 
lulem  tuain  inaerore  car|)cris”  (Forbiger,  Wagner, 
Ladewig),  is  trebly  faulty;  first,  as  substituting  a com- 
mon-place and  prosaic,  for  a new  and  jmetieal,  idea; 
secon<lly,  as  placing  Uie  gist  of  the  thought  in  MABocna, 
and  not,  as  required  by  the  whole  context,  in  juventa; 
thirdly,  as  destroying  the  connexion  between  this  line 
and  tlie  next:  be  preyed  upon  by  perpetual  youth  so  at 
not  to  know  sweet  children  ^c.,  and  breaking  up  this 
single  question  into  the  two  dissimilar  and  unconnected 
questions:  shall  thou  be  preyed  upon  by  sorrow  during 
Ihy  whole  youth?  and  shall  thou  not  know  street  chil- 
dren? ^c.  The  correct  interpretation  points  out  tlie  cor- 
rect punctuation,  viz.  a comma  instead  of  the  note  of 
interrogation  usually  placed  at  juvemta. 
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Virpl’s  I’KnpETCA  CAnPERF.  ji'VEnta  is  siir|>Rsse(l  only 
by  Our  own  Sliakesjieuro’s 

“Wilhcriiig  on  the  virg-iii  lliorii.” 


38. 

I'l.ArlTONE  F.TIAM  PfGNABIS  AMOtll 


“Al  In  nc  pugna  cum  lali  conjngc,  virgo.” 

Catx  Li.  Ciinn.  I.XII  50. 


52. 

DU.M  I’EI.AGO  I)E.SAEV1T  HVE.MS  ET  AyUOSU.S  OBION 
OOASSATAEOUE  RATES  DUM  NON  TllACTABILK  CAELUM 
ills  DICTIS  INCENSL’M  ANIMCM  INFI.AMMAVIT  AMOBE 
SI'EMOUE  DEDIT  DUltlAE  MENTI  SOLVITOI'E  PUDOBEM 

pniscipio  DELUimA  adeunt  pacemoue  pf:r  aras 

EXOUint'NT  MACTANT  LECTAS  RE  MORE  BIDENTES 
I.EGIFKRAE  CERE;RI  PIIOEROOUE  PATRlyUE  LVAEO 
JUSONI  ANTE  OMNES  CUI  VINCLA  JUGALIA  CCBAE 
IPSA  TENENS  DEXTRA  PATERAM  PULCHERRIMA  DIDO 

cande;ntis  %'accae  media  inter  cornua  fundit 

AUT  ANTE  ORA  DECM  PINCCES  SPATIATCR  AD  ARAS 


Desakvit.  — The  pe  in  desaevit  has  ilie  force  of  onr 
English  away;  marks  cnnfimiation  with  reckless  vehe- 
mence. Dom  pelaco  df.saea’it  hyems,  nhilsl  the  winter 
rages  away  on  the  sea.  So  (En.  .Y.  569):  “Sic  loto 
Aeneas  desaevit  in  aequore  victor, “ rages  away  over 
the  whole  plain;  where  the  expression  ‘toto  aequore’ 
shows  the  allusion  to  the  raging  away  of  a storm  over 
the  sea-level.  So  also  En.  II.  215:  “Miseros  morsu 
depasciUir  arlus,”  feeds  away  on  the  wretched  limbs. 
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En.  XI.  39:  “Haec  ubi  deflevil,”  tt’Aen  he  had  wept 
away.  Ovid,  Fasti,  IV.  755:  “Dum  degrandinat wAito 
it  hails  away.  A similar  force  will  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  verbs  ‘deliligare’,  ‘deproeliare’  and  some  others. 

SoLVlTyUE  PUDOIIEM.  

“Cras  pudorctn,  qui  lalebal  vcstc  Icctus  li)^nea, 

Unico  munita  nodo  non  pavebit  solvere." 

Pirtiyilium  Veneris, 

(Prislino  nilori  rcsUt.  Lips.  1852)  V.  21. 
— “//i,  ymj  01  an'  otf  tt ukfwi  i hifr  niJov." 

Apoll.  Riiod.  III.  106S. 

Bidentes.  — “Bidentes  aulem  diclae  sunt  quasi  bien- 
nes; Sunt  eliam  in  ovibus  duo  eminentiores  den- 

tes inter  octo,  qui  non  nisi  circa  bimatum  apparent: 
nec  in  omnibus,  sed  in  his  quae  sunt  aptae  sacriflciis 
inveniuntur.”  Servius.  .\nd  so  Forbiger  ad  loc.  and 
Gesner  in  voce. 

The  observation  is  highly  incorrect;  the  fact  being, 
as  1 have  satisfied  myself  by  observation,  that  the  sheep, 
until  it  has  attained  the  age  of  one  year,  has  a set  of 
eight  primarj-,  or  milk,  teeth;  when  the  age  of  one 
year  has  been  attained,  the  two  central  of  these  eight 
teeth  drop  out,  and  are  replaced  by  the  first  two  teeth 
of  the  second  or  permanent  set,  which  being  very 
large  and  conspicuous  amidst  the  six  remaining  milk 
teeth  (originally  much  smaller,  and  now  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  use  and  absorption)  the  animal  at  first  sight 
appears  to  have  only  two  teeth  (sheep  never  having 
any  teeth  at  all  in  the  upper  jaw);  hence  the  appella- 
tion ‘Bidens’.  This  condition  of  the  teeth  continues 
during  the  whole  of  the  second  year,  at  the  end  of 
which,  i.  e.  when  the  sheep  is  two  years  old  complete, 
two  more  of  the  milk  teeth  drop,  and  are  replaced  by 
two  large  permanent  teeth  exactly  similar  to,  and  one 
on  each  side  of,  the  two  lirst;  so  that  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  year  till  the  beginning  of  the 
third  the  sheep  appears  to  have  a set  of  four  large 
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teelh,  and  is  no  longer  ‘bidens’.  ‘Bidens*  therefore 
is  not  'biennis',  but  simply  ‘bi-dens';  i.  e.  a sheep 
with  two  teeth,  or,  in  other  words,  a sheep  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  its  age;  that  is  to  say,  at  some  period 
between  end  of  first,  and  end  of  second,  year. 

LeGIFERAE  CERERl  PUOEBOQUE  PATRIQDE  LYAEO.  Not 

only  Juno,  Venus  and  Hymen  (see  Comm.  vers.  125) 
were  concerned  in  matrimonial  alliances,  but  Ceres  and 
Bacchus  (“sine  Cercre  et  Baccho  friget  Venus"),  and 
even  .\pollo: 

“Nee  Ceres  nee  Bacehus  absunt,  nee  poctarum  Deus." 

Pervigil.  Veneris,  43. 

"At  proeui  lit  Slcllae  Ihalnmos  scnserc  parari 
Lalous  vatuin  paler,  ct  ScmeicTiis  Evan, 

Hic  movet  Orty^ia,  movet  hie  rapida  agmina  Nysa; 

Hiiic  Lyeii  monies,  gelidaeque  umbracula  Thymbrae, 

Et,  Parnasse,  sonas;  illi  Pangaea  resultant, 

Ismaraque,  ct  qnoiulam  gcnialis  littora  Naxi." 

Sikx.^Silv.  I.  2.  219. 

^‘^^noKhovn  <puoi  fin  a rag  fuyakag  vixag,  ag  nhjt~ 
Ttov  rtfv  ijQaio,  xai  xata  naavadwv 

fuXog  yauifKiov.”  Himer.  Oral.  I.  3. 

Spatiatur  ad  aras.  — 

— "Sparsis  Medea  capiUis 
Baeehantuin  ritu  flagrantes  circuit  aras." 

Ovid.  Met.  VII.  257. 


3 
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05. 

lIF.r  V,\Tr>l  ir.NAPAF.  MENTK.S  ijllll)  VOTA  n'RFNTF.M 
OCm  PF-U'linA  jrVANT  F.ST  MOLI.ES  FI.AMMA  MF.ni'U.AS 
INTF.nF.A  ET  TACITCM  Vl\ IT  SUB  PECTOBE  VIT.NUS 


These  words  cast  no  reproach  either  upon  soothsaying 
generally,  or  upon  the  soothsayers  engaged  on  this 
special  occasion,  their  simple  meaning  being,  that  Dido’s 
soothsayers  liltle  knew  the  stale  of  Dido’s  mind  — that 
she  was  beyond  all  help  — that  hers  was  no  case  for 
sacrifice,  or  propitiation  of  the  Gods  — that  their  art 
was  thrown  away  upon  her.  Est  molles  me- 

dullas INTER ea;  so  little  good  is  she  likely  to  derive 
from  sacrificing,  that,  even  while  she  is  sacrificing, 
the  internal  flame  is  consuming  her.  And  so  Servius: 
“Non  sacerdoles  vituperat,  quasi  nescios  fulurorum; 
sed  vim  amantis  exprimil,  ct  inde  vituperat  sacerdoles. 
Ignarae  igilur  amoris  reginae.”  And  so  also  Apuleius, 
in  his  manifest  imitation  (Metam.  X.  3.  Edit.  Ilildebr.): 
“lieu  medicorurn  ignarae  mentes ! Quid  venae  pulsus, 
»iuid  caloris  intempcranlia,  quid  faligalus  anhclilus,  el 
ulrimquesecus  jaclalae  crebriter  lalerum  nuiluae  vicissi- 
tudines?  Dii  boni!  Quain  facilis,  licet  non  arliflei  me- 
dico, cuivis  tamen  dodo,  venereae  cupidinis  compre- 
hensio,  cum  videas’’  &c.,  as  if  be  had  said  : “Yc  may  be 
good  enough  physicians,  but  this  is  not  a case  for  you. 
What  use  to  examine  the  stale  of  her  pulse,  her  hurried 
breathing,  her  tossing  from  side  to  side?  It  is  not  illness 
that  is  the  matter  with  her;  it  is  not  medicine,  or  a 
physician,  that  she  requires ; she  is  not  sick,  but  over 
head  and  ears  in  love."  Compare  also  the  probable 
original  of  our  text: 

“JuXiiri.;  odt  fttttmg,  oj  ovd’  oaa  iimSn;  laaaiv 
0«Je  vobt  (fi/ciaana&ai,  o&'  oivfxiy  ovu  T*  XiiQoy 
Oi'i'  tfajoy  Kov^Tj  xty  TtfOJiftvihjaaiio 

ll'i&tif,  tui'  ay  aifiy  iniilvSii  aXlot  mtaytai." 

Apoix.  Ruud.  Ill  932. 
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The  iloclrine  conlnincd  in  lhi$  |>assag:G,  in  lhal  jusl 
cited  from  Apuleius,  and  in  our  text,  aniounUs  to  this: 
your  soothsayers  and  physicians  may  Ije,  and  I doubt 
not  are,  very  wise  in  their  respective  professions  or 
callings,  but  beyond  those  limits  they  are  [like  the 
Pope  of  the  present  day]  no  wiser  than  their  neigh-  2 
hours.  Dido’s  soothsayers,  although  they  could  pro- 
phesy the  future,  were  blind  to  the  fact  which  was 
present  and  staring  them  in  the  face,  viz.  lhat  Dido 
was  in  love;  Apuleius’s  jihysicians  could  cure  a fever, 
but  could  not  see  that  Ihcir  patient  was  not  sick,  but 
only  in  love;  and  A[iollonius’s  Mopsus  could  valicinalo 
with  unerring'  skill  for  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  but 
had  not  sullicient  discernment  to  perceive  lhat  it  was 
his  place  to  retire  when  Jason  wished  to  be  alone  with 
his  sweetheart. 

The  slructuie  therefore  is,  not  (its  at  v.  627,  En. 
Vlll.)  ‘ Ignarae  vatuin’,  but  ‘ mentes  vatum’;  and  vatum 
is  not  I with  (lossrau)  Dido  and  her  sister,  but  the 
priests  of  the  temi)le. 


73. 

IIAKflET  I.ATKRl  LETAI.IS  ARUKDO 
•NUNC  .MKIUA  AKNEAN  SECLM  1>KII  MOKNIA  OITIT 
SIDO.NIASOL'K  OSTE.NTAT  OfES  UKUKMpVE  I'AKATAM 

I. NCIHT  KFKARl  MF^DIAttUE  IN  VOCK  RESISTIT 
NUNC  EADEM  l.ARENTE  PIE  CONVIVIA  OCAEIUT 

II. lACOSyi’E  ITERUAl  DEMENS  AUDIKK  I.ABORES 
EXI'OSCtT  DENDETOUE  flERUM  NARRANllS  AB  ORE 
POST  ITU  DlGRESSl  I.UMENiJUE  OBSCURA  VHTSSIM 
I.IINA  PREMIT  SUADENTQUE  CADENTIA  SIDERA  SOM.NOS 
SOLA  DO.MO  MAEKET  VACUA  STHATISI/UE  KEUCIIS 
INCUBAT 

H.veiiet  lateri  letalis  arunoo.  — ImiUded  l>y  many; 
especially,  and  with  much  eleguticc.  by  Uaciiic,  1‘huetir, 
//.  2,  Hippolyte  speaking: 
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'Porlant  parlout  le  trail  dont  je  auia  dechirc.” 

IWCIPIT  EFFARI  MEOIAgUZ  IN  VOCE  RESISTIT.  — 

— "From  the  longue 
Th'  unllniahed  period  falls.” 

Thomios,  Spring. 

Nature  is  ever  the  same.  The  whole  of  Thomson’s 
masterly  description  of  the  symptoms  of  love  may  serve 
as  a commentary  on  Virgil's  admirable  picture  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  passion  in  Dido. 

VicissiM.  — Burmann  (quoting  Hor.  Od.  I.  12.  46) 
understands  vicissiM  of  the  moon  (whose  light  had  been 
obscured  by  the  sun  during  the  day),  obscuring  in  her 
turn  the  light  of  the  stars;  an  interpretation  sufficiently 
disproved  by  the  words  soadentoue  cadestia  sidera 
80.VN0S,  which  indicate,  not  that  time  of  night  when  the 
moon  shines  bright  among  the  stars,  but  that  time 
(towards  morning)  when  both  moon  and  stars  become 
dim,  .Noehden  (Erklarende  Anmerkungen  zu  Virgil’* 
AeneisJ  renders  vicissui  by  ' wechsehveise’ , and  adds 
the  following  gloss:  “Erst  war  der  Mond  hell,  lumen; 
dann  dunkel,  luna  obscura,  i.  e.  lumen  lunae  obscuritas 
vicissim  sequitur;”  a fade,  unmeaning  truism,  which 
few  readers  will  permit  to  be  palmed  upon  Virgil.  The 
interpretation  of  Wunderlich,  “viassiM  ponitur  etiam 
ubi  altera  res,  quo  viassiM  refertur,  non  esi  nominata; 
turn  notat  secundum  vicissitudinem  naturae,”  although 
elegant  and  poetical  (as  Wunderlich’s  interpretations 
almost  always  are),  is  yet  considerably  remote  from 
the  truth,  for  the  “altera  res,  quo  vicissim  refertur”  is 
actually  named  in  the  preceding  labente  die;  the  ob- 
vious meaning  and  connexion  of  the  whole  passage 
being,  Norv , labente  die  at  the  close  of  day,  she 
seeks  the  same  banquets  ^c.  and  aftenvards,  ubi  digressi, 

LPMENQUE  OBSCURA  ViasSIM  LUNA  PBEMIT , SUADENTQUE  .CA- 
DENTiA  siDERA  sOMNOs  when  the  banquet  is  over,  and 
night  too  in  her  turn  is  near  a close,  sola  domo  mae- 
RET  VACUA  Ac.;  the  words  lumen  obscura  ll-ka  phemit, 
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scADENTooE  CADENTiA  siDERA  soMNOs,  in  the  second  clause 
of  the  passage,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  words  la- 
BENTE  DIE  in  the  first,  and  expressing,  only  with  an 
elegant  variety  of  imagery,  the  exactly  similar  idea  of 
the  night  closing,  viassm , in  Aw  ft/m.  Compare  (Senec. 
Troad.  1141); 

— “Astra  cum  repetunl  vices.” 

Addison , in  his  beautiful  and  well  known  hymn,  uses 
the  corresponding  English  expression  in  nearly  the 
same  manner: 

“While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn." 

As  Virgil  in  the  passage  before  us  speaks  of  the  setting 
of  the  moon  succeeding  the  setting  of  the  sun,  so  Lucan 
speaks  of  the  shadows  of  the  moon,  i.  e.  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  moon,  succeeding  to  those  cast  by  the  sun : 
“Sidera  prima  poli,  Phoebo  labente  sub  undas, 

Exierant,  et  luna  suas  jam  feeeral  umbras” 

Lccax.  V.  494. 

Lucan’s  ‘suas’  is  Virgil’s  vicissi.vi.  Compare  also  the 
same  author,  IV,  282: 

“Substituit  merso  dum  nox  sua  lumina  Phoebo.” 
There  is  a precisely  similar  use  of  ‘vicissim’,  En.  }’.  S27; 
where  see  Comment.  So  also  Clatidiun,  of  the  alternate 
succession  of  night  to  day: 

“Jamque  soporiferas  iiocturna  silentia  terris 
Explieuere  vices.” 

Rapt.  Proserp.  III.  404; 

and,  still  more  apropos  to  our  text,  Lucretius  (V.  761), 
where,  having  first  treated  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  intercepted  from  the  earth  by  the 
moon  in  a solar  eclipse,  he  proceeds  to  consider  how  the 
earth  ‘vicissim’,  in  her  turn,  intercepts  the  solar  rays 
from  the  moon  in  a lunar  eclipse: 

“El  cur  terra  queat  lunam  spoliarc  vicissim 
I.umine." 
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88. 

I’KNnENT  OPFR.\  INTF.nmTTA  MINAEOUE 
■MCltOlll  M ISCENTKS  AEOUATAOUF.  MACIIINA  CAELO 


“Torquct  nunc  lapiJem,  nunc  ingens  niachina  lignum.” 

Hon.  Episl.  II.  Z 73. 

“Sed  magniludo  op  cm  in,  nlliliido  inuri  at<(iie  I u r ri  iiiii, 
imiltiliulo  lonnenloruni , oninein  adminisiralionem  lar- 
dabal.”  Cae.s.  (de  oppnp:nalione  Massiliae)  B.  C.  II.  2. 
Kroiii  wliicli  passay^es  1 think  il  may  be  safely  deduced, 
(Irsl.  tlial  oi>Ea,v  in  llie  text  is  taken,  not  in  its  general, 
bill  in  its  particular,  sense,  and  means,  not  the  build- 
ing of  the  citg,  but  specially  and  par  excellence,  ami 
as  we  ourselves  say  in  Kiiglisli,  the  n-orks,  i.  e.  the 
defences,  fortificatiuns  of  the  town.  Comiiare:  “Urbein 
operibus  clausil.”  C.  Nep.  Miltiad.  VII.  2.  “Circuitidalain 
operibus  IS'uinantiam.'’  Vell.  Pat.  II.  4.  And  secondly, 
that  MACHiXA  is  neillicr  (with  Heyne)  “siinplicilcr, 
motes,  aedi/icium ,"  nor  (with  Gossrau)  “die  Geriiste,” 
the  scti/folding  of  the  waits,  nor  (with  Wagner)  “turres 
per  iiitiruin  dispositae,”  for  llie  ‘liirres’  have  been 
mentioned  only  three  lines  previously,  but  the  ‘tor- 
menta',  or  other  engines  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Coni|)arc: 

“Aul  liaec  in  nostros  fabricnt.i  esl  niacliina  rnnros 
Inspcclura  domes  veiituraquc  desuper  urlii.” 

An.  II.  It}; 

and : 

“l^iio  niok'in  lianc  iinniauis  eqni  slalucre?  quis  auctor? 
t)iiidvc  pclunt?  quae  religio?  aul  quae  macluna  belli?” 

Art.  II.  loO; 

ill  both  of  which  passages,  as  in  our  text,  the  great 
lieighl  of  the  ‘machina’  is  insisted  on,  height  above 
the  enemy  being  in  aneieiit  sieges  the  quality  most 
requisite  in  all  engines  whether  of  oU'ence  or  defence. 
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103. 

LICEAT  iniRYGIO  SF.nVinE  MARITO 
IIOTALESOUE  TUAE  TVItlOS  I'EIIMITTEKE  KEXTItAE 


**Vide  an  I'Ermittere  dextrae  tuae  sil:  tulelae  luae 
pennitlere,  ul  dotales  ad  marituin  perlineal.”  Wun- 
derlicli. 

Wunderlich  is  right;  hul  was  preceded  by  II. 
Stephens,  in  the  margin  of  whose  Edition , opposite  to 
DEXTRAE,  1 lind  ‘fidei’.  Permittehe  is  the  usual  term 
for  handing  over  into  the  safe  keeping  of  another  — 
transferring  to  another  the  power,  authority,  or  jurisdic- 
tion over  — an  object;  compare:  “Servus  tpiidam,  cui 
ennetam  familiac  tnlelam  doniinus  permi.serat  suns.” 
Ai’CL.  Mel.  VIII.  22,  where  see  Hildebrand. 


121. 

tU'M  TREPIDANT  AI.AE  SALTUSOI1E  IMi.\r,lXE  rlNGL'NT 


I agree  with  Servins  and  Ladewig  against  Ileyne. 
Wagner,  and  Eorbiger,  that  ai.ae  arc  the  'cquites'  and 
not  the  ‘pinnae’,  or  Federlappen ; and  interpret  Silius’s 
parallel 

— “Sul)ilo(|UC  oxterrila  nimbo 
Occullant  alae  venaiiluni  corpora  silvis.” 

Sii..  Ital  II.  118, 

not,  with  Forbiger,  “Venantes  latebant  post  alas  in- 
daginum,”  but  simply,  and,  as  1 think,  according  to  the 
plain  construction,  ‘alae  venantum  occultant  corjiora 
(sua),  i.  c.  cquites  venalores  occultant  se’.  Sco[)pa  (in 
Grutcr’s  Thesaurus,  I.  625)  informs  us.  on  the  authority 
of  an  ancient  fragment,  that  there  were  four  species 
of  huntsmen;  “Invesligalores,  Iiulicatores , Insitlialorcs, 
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el  Mali,  qu i eqiio  foras  in  casses  urgenl." 
Compare  Sil.  lUil.  II.  84: 

— “Set!  virginc  dcnsior  ala  esl." 

The  term  is  preserved  in  Italian;  see  Manzoni’s  Pro- 
messi  Sposi,  Cap.  11'.:  “Con  gli  occhi  a terra,  col  padre 
compagno  al  fianco , passo  la  porta  di  quella  casa, 
attravcrso  it  cortile  tra  una  folia  che  lo  squadrava  con 
una  curiosita  poeo  cerenioniosa,  sali  le  scale,  e di 
mezzo  air  altra  folia  signorile  che  fece  ala  al  suo 
passaggio,  seguito  da  cento  sguardi,  giunse”  &c.  Also 
Ibid.  Cap.  X.:  “Si  snionto  fra  due  ale  di  popolo  che 
i servi  fncevano  stare  indietro.” 


125. 

ADEHO  ET  TUA  SI  MIHI  CERTA  VOLUNTAS 
CONNUniO  JUNGAM  STABILI  PROPRJAMOUE  DICABO 
HIC  HYMENAEUS  ERIT 


**Hic  HYMENAEUS  ERIT,  i.  c.  hac  crunt  nuptiae.”  Servius. 
“Dort  sei  das  briiutlichc  Fest."  Voss. 

“Hymenaeus  hier  die  solemnin  nuptiarum,  die  Art  und 
Weise  der  Verbindung.”  Thiel. 

But  first,  Virgil,  where  he  uses  ‘Hymenaeus’  in 
this  sense  elsewhere,  invariably  puts  it  in  the  plural 
number;  and  secondly,  hymenaeus  in  this  sense  is  a mere 
tautology  of  the  preceding  line.  1 therefore  understand 
HYMENAEUS  here  to  mean  strictly  and  properly  Ihe  deity 
Hymen;  as  if  Venus  had  said:  ‘aderimus  ego  el  Hy- 
menaeus’.  Compare  Ovid,  Metam.  VI.  42S: 

— “Non  proniiba  Juno, 

Non  Hymciiaens  adesl;" 

Heroid.  VI.  43: 

“Non  ego  sum  fiirlo  tihi  cognila:  pronuba  Juno 
Alfuit,  el  sertiB  tempora  vinclus  Hymen 
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Mefam.  IX.  761: 

•Pronuba  quid  Juno,  quid  ad  hacc,  Hymenaee,  vonitis 
Sacra 

and,  above  all,  Metam.  IX.  795: 

“Poslera  lux  radiU  latum  palefecerat  orbem. 

Cum  Venus,  et  Juno,  sociosquc  Hymcnaeus  ad  igiies 
Conveniunt,  potiturquc  sua  puer  Iphis  ISiilhc." 

The  three  deities  whose  sanction,  as  appears  from  this 
last  passag:e,  was  necessary  to  constitute  a perfect 
marriage,  are  thus  brought  to  sanction  the  marriage  of 
Ene.as  and  Dido;  viz.  Juno  and  Hymen  by  their  actual 
presence,  and  Venus  by  her  ceuta  voluntas,  pledged 
to  Juno. 


128. 

ATOCE  DOLIS  niSIT  CYTHEREA  REPEBTIS 


Not,  with  Servius  and  Burmann,  “dolis  Jtinonis,  quos 
Venus  videbal,  dc|)rehcndebat;”  but,  with  Ileyne  and 
Forbiger,  “quos  Juno  excogitaveral,  struxerat.”  Com- 
pare (exactly  parallel):  “lllic  epulanle  Britannico,  quia 
cibos  potusque  ejus  delectus  ex  ministris  gustu  cxplo- 
rabat,  nc  omilterclur  instilulum,  aut  ulriusque  morte 
proderetur  scelus,  tails  dolus  repertus  cst.”  Tacit.  Ann. 
XIII.  16. 


132. 

ODORA  CANUH  VIS  * 

“Canes  robusli.”  Heyne. 

“\’oc.  vis  et  magnum  nuinerum  et  robur  ennum  indicat.” 
Forbiger. 

No ; what  kind  of  'vis ' is  meant,  is  clearly  pointed 
out  by  ODORA.  Odora  canu.m  vis,  literally  the  smelling 

4 
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Uilml  or  instinct  of  dogs  — dogs  having  the  smelling 
talent  — keen-scented  dogs;  i.  e.  hounds,  Jagdhunde. 
So  ill  Horace,  Kpod.  VI.  5: 

“Nam,  quails  aut  Molossus,  aul  fulvus  I.acoii, 

Arnica  vis  pasloribiis 

‘vis’  is  shown  by  Ihc  conlexl  not  to  be  llie  Lilenl  of 
smelling,  ‘vis  odoraUis  ’,  bnl  the  talent  — energy  — of 
fighting,  i.  e.  sircngih  and  courage:  ihal  this  is  the  ‘vis’ 
meant,  is  shown  by  the  species  of  dogs  mentioned,  the 
Molossus  and  Lacon,  bulldog  and  masti/f,  whose  ‘vis’, 
innate  energy  of  strength  and  courage,  is  ‘arnica  pastori- 
biis’,  sci/..  because  by  means  of  those  ipialilies  the 
sheep  are  protected  from  the  wolves.  In  like  manner, 
Pelron.  p.  321:  ‘‘Lapidum  virgullorumque  vis”,  the 
proper  ties  of  stones  and  shrubs. 


>j  (bvi 


143. 


gllAUS  Iim  niBERNAM  lYClAM  XASTIIIOCK.  ElUENTA 

' t Tutrt  t 

nFa>ERIT  AC  DELDM  MATERNAM  INVISIT  APOLLO 

jifl'H'  i 

1NSTAI)RAT(JIIE  CnOROS  MIXTIOCE  ALTAIUA  CIRCUM 
1‘  CRETESOUE  DRYOPEStJCE  FREMONT  PICTIOOF.  AGATHYR.S1  ^ 
IPSE  JUGIS  CYNTHI  CRADITOR  MOLLIODE  FLUENTEM 


ALO 


FRONDE  PREHIT  CRINEH  FINGENS  ATQl'E  IMPLICAT  ABRO 
iI^'^^TtLA  SONANT  HCMEfflS  HAtD  ILLO  SEGNIOR  IBAt' 


AENEAS  TANTOM  EGREGIO  DECCS  ENITET  ORE 


'.V>. 


Not  only  is  the  hero  of  the  Eneis  modelled  after  the 
hero  of  the  Argdnaulics  (sec  Comm.  En.  III.  JO.),  but 
he  is  made  the  subject  of  the. selfsame  comparisons: 


d’  fx  viiolo  (uttv  AnoUtav 


Ai}Xov  ny  K)ia(^y,  t)  oyf  J/v\^o}, 

U Avutiiv  tm  Suy&oio 

Towi  Hvtt  Tihi^vv  dtjfiov  xuy  (sciz.  /r/trow)." 

Afoll.  Rrod.  I.  307. 
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Hibkrnam.  — “Non  , scd  tv/nfie{>oi’ 

(ut  vocal  Arijstol.  I‘oli(.  I'll.),  i.  e.  a|)laiu  hienianlilxis, 
itn  enini  regionis  est  ingeniuin.”  Lemaire,  after  Servius. 
I lliink  however,  with  llcyiic,  that  iuuernam  is  here 
neither  dvaxtiiUQOV,  nor  tvxnfu\>ov,  does  not  directly 
express  either  the  clemency,  or  inclemency,  of  ihe 
Lycian  winter  or  of  the  Lycian  climate,  but  simply 
that  Lycia  was  the  winter  residence  of  Apollo;  ubi  hi- 
bemabat.  Of  this  use  of  •hibernus’  we  have  numerous 
examples:  “Sol  aul  ignis  hibernus."  Cic.  dc  Sened.  XIV. 
“Hibcrnum  cubiculum."  Cac.  Ep.  ad.  Q,  Fr.  I.  3.  1.  “lli- 
berna  pira."  Pun.  XXXXVI.  26.  “Hibernus  caiccalus 
feininarum.”  Id.  ib.  c.  8.  “Ilibcrni  agni."  Id.  VIII.  47. 
Not  the  sun,  fire,  chamber,  pears,  shoeing,  lambs, 
having  the  character  of  winter,  but  the  sun,  fire,  cham- 
ber &c.  in  or  far  the  time  of  winter;  so,  in  English, 
winter  clothing,  winter  provisions,  winter  ((uar- 
lers  &c.;  and  so,  in  the  text,  hibf.rsasi  lycia.m;  not 
wintry  (having  the  character  of  winter)  Lycia,  but 
winter  (the  adjective  winter,  i.  e.  of  winter,  belonging 
to  the  season  of  winter)  Lycia;  as  if  Virgil  had  said, 
‘hiberna  sua  in  Lycia’.  .Vccordingly  Servius;  “Constat 
.Vpollinem  sex  mensibus  hiemalibus  apud  Pataram, 
Lyciae  civitalem,  dare  responsa.”  In  which  statement, 
however  Servius  can  hardly  be  perfectly  correct,  for 
if  .Vpollo  spent  one  half  the  year  in  Lycia  and  the 
other  half  in  Delos,  when  was  he  to  be  found  in  his 
famous  shrine  at  Delphi?  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
having  spent  the  winter  in  Lycia  he  jiaid  only  a pas- 
sing visit  to  ‘malernani  Delon’,  on  his  way  to  spend  the 
summer  at  Delphi;  and  accordingly  Avienus  represents 
the  festivities  at  Delos  in  honor  of  Apollo  as  taking 
place  early  in  the  spring,  ‘vere  novo’: 

“Omncs  falidico  curanl  solennia  Phocbo. 

Nam  cum  vcre  iinvo  Icllus  sc  dura  rclaxal, 

Culminibusr^uc  cavis  blandum  strcpit  ales  Hirundo, 
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Gem  devoU  choros  agital,  (cratituquej  sacralo 
Liidunt  festa  die,  visit  sacra  numen  alumnum  ” 

Descmpt.  Orb.  Terrac,  705. 

Compare  the  account  which  Virgil  here  gives  us  oT  the 
rejoicings  with  which  Apollo  was  greeted  at  Delos  on 
his  arrival  there  in  the  spring,  after  having  passed  the 
winter  in  Lycia,  with  the  account  given  us  by  Himerius 
(Orat.  XIV.  10),  after  Alcaeus,  of  his  festal  reception 
at  Delphi  in  summer  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to 
the  Hyperboreans;  an  account,  not  only  full  of  beauty 
in  itself,  but  highly  illustrative  of  the  passage  before 
us,  and  for  which,  whether  it  be  genuine  Alcaic  or  not, 
no  less  than  for  the  numerous  other  charming  frag- 
ments, of  his  own  as  well  as  of  other  authors,  which 
he  has  handed  down  to  us , I gladly  render  Himerius 
the  humble  tribute  of  my  thanks;  and  to  my  thanks 
would  add  my  recommendation  of  the  line  old  rheto- 
rician (easily  accessible  since  the  publication  of  his 
works  at  Gottingen  by  Wernsdorf  in  1 790)  to  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars,  if  I did  not  feel  how  little  likely  to 
be  of  much  effect  such  recommendation  from  one  less 
known  in  the  literary  world  than  even  Himerius  himself. 

Implicat  auro.  — It  appears  from  Callimachus  (Hymn, 
in  Apoll.  32)  that  golden  dress  and  ornaments  specially 
belonged  to  Apollo: 

“Xfwrea  tw  ’nolXoivt  to,  i’  tvSvior,  rj  i’  mmofjmi, 

U Tt  hiqi),  TO,  t’  aefifitt  to  Avxuoy,  ig  re  Tf-uyeryTi- 
XfWta  xai  Ta  mSda.  nolvxfvaot  yay  Anoldtir, 

Kui  Tt  JioXvicTtaros.'' 

See  also  in  La  Cerda  numerous  citations  to  the  same 
effect. 
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160. 

INTF.nF.A  MAGNO  MISCKRI  MURMl'RE  CAELUM 
INCIPIT  INSEOUITUR  COMMIXTA  GRANUINE  NIMIIUS 
ET  TYRII  COMITES  PASSIM  ET  TROJANA  JUVENTUS 
DARIlANICSQUE  NEPOS  VENERIS  DIVERSA  PER  AOKOS 
TECTA  METU  PETIERE  RUDNT  DE  MONTIBCS  AMNES 
SPELUNCAM  DIDO  DUX  ET  TROJARUS  EANDEM 
DEVENIUNT  PRIMA  ET  TELLUS  ET  PRONUBA  JUNO 
DANT  SIGNUM  KULSERE  IGNES  ET  CONSCIUS  AETUEK 
CONNUBIIS  SUMMOgUE  ULULARINT  VEHTICE  NYMPllAE 


§ 1. 

The  storm  not  only  is  the  immediate  occasional  cause 
of  tlie  union  between  Eneas  and  Dido,  and  hides  it 
from  the  eyes  of  the  company  present,  but  is  emble- 
matical of  it.  There  is  a union  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  between  Eneas  and  Dido  and  between  the 
air  and  the  earth.  Compare: 

‘‘Tiim  paler  omnipotens  foecundis  imbribus  Aether 
Conjugis  in  g:reinium  laetac  dcscundil,  el  omnes 
Magnus  alit,  magno  comniixtus  eorporc,  foetus.” 

Georg.  II.  325. 

— “Ipsum  in  connubia  terrae 

Aethcra,  earn  pluvits  rarescunt  nubila,  solvo”  (Venus  adz.). 

Stat.  S$/v.  I.  2.  135. 

“Cras  erit,  quo  primus  Aether  copulavit  nuptias, 

Ut  pater  totum  bearet  vernus  annum  nubibus. 

In  sinum  maritus  imber  fluxil  almac  conjugis. 

Unde  fetus  alerct  omnes  mixta  magno  corpore." 

Pervigilium  Venerie,  55. 

§ II. 

The  union  of  Dido  and  Eneas  is  plainly  modelled 
after  that  of  Medea  and  Jason.  Both  are  brought  about 
specially  by  Juno  herself;  both  take  place  in  a cave, 
and  the  Nymphs  officiate  at  both: 

“ytoToi'i'/t  aov^ji  daXafiriior  iirtvov  currjf 

.IfJI/ui  m ijyuOtif 

Jiv&i*  loj'  eerroptaov  Itxjgoy  /u/w  tow  i'  viu(f5t 
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,\^iv«or  aiyiiitr  xomis'  ,Wor,  (H^pa  ntiuito 
Tifi>iHi  o ynfitu  xu«  uuidi/ittf,  itrOm  St  aifi 
.\iiufni  ufitfiyofiirm  in  noixiia  xtilaou: 

7,a<fopfox 

yji  fiif  i’  yliyaiov  noutfiov  xiiXforro  (hyuiQi-r 
.U  i'  opto,-  xopi'fa,'  MiXmiiov  n/iif  inftiirtir 
At  6'  tiiux  IX  ntdiiiir  aitrijiSii-  otfOt  yitf/  uiit, 
y/pV  /v»u>  ttxoiiit,  h)aom  xi’Siiirotmu" 

Apoll.  lliioD.  IV.  1130  & gcq. 

§ III. 

Dant  sicnum.  — A signal  at  the  coinincncemenl  ol' 
a ceremony,  or  wlien  a number  of  persons  is  to  be 
sel  ill  iiioLion  al  once,  is  of  obvious  necessity,  and  fre- 
ipiently  inenlioned  l>y  ancient  writers.  See  the  Pro- 
cession in  the  Achilleis,  H.  J53: 

“Jaiiiquc  movent  ^ressus;  thiasisque  lamcnia  buxiig 
Sigiia  dcdil,  qualcr  acra  lUicae,  quatcr  Evia  |iuhant 
Tcrgfa  mann.” 

Also  En.  V.  578; 

— “Signum  clamore  paralis 
Epylidea  longc  dcdit,  inaonuitque  flagello." 

.And.  exactly  parallel  to  our  text,  Jupiter’s  giving  the 
signal  to  (lie  lightnings  to  play  in  honor  of  Probinus 
and  Olybrius's  entering  on  the  consular  otllce: 

“L't  scpptrum  gesscrc  nianu,  inembrisquc  rigentes 
Aptavere  togas,  signum  dat  suminus  liiulra 
Nube  pater,  gratamque  laceni  per  inane  rulanlcs 
Prospora  vibrali  lonuerunl  omina  nimbi.” 

CLAtD.  in  Proh.  el  Olybr.  Cons.  305. 

§ IV. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  our  !Uiilior  repre- 
sents the  union  of  Eneas  and  Dido  as  taking  place 
under  unlucky  omens;  that  the  ‘signum’  spoken  of 
w.as  an  eartlnpiake,  and  that  an  eartluiuake  was  in  a 
high  degree  unlucky  (“Nihil  lam  incongruuni  nubenli- 
bus,  quam  terrae  niotus  vel  caeli.”  Ser\ius),  that  the 
flushing  of  Ether  was  unlucky  ( “Cum  eniin  ail  fulsissc 
ignes,  infaustum  connubium  videtur  oslenderc.”  Ser\ius). 
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and  finally,  that  the  ‘ululaliis’  of  Ihe  Nymphs  pro- 
(fiioslicali'd  death:  “Ideo  medium  cle?:il  sermonem  (ulu- 
lare  sciz. ) <|iiia  post  nuplias  mors  conseciila  est.”  Ser- 
vius.  And  so  Henry  Stephens ; “Uhilarunl,  mortem  hoc 
connul)ium  seculuram  sisnificantes.”  And  Alfleri: 

— “Air  aurc 

Varj  auspicj  s’udiro ; il  suol  Iremo;" 

And  Heyne:  “Mala  nuplianim  omina  enarrare  dchebat 
poeta  et  videlur  enarrare : motuni  lerrae,  aeris  I'ragorein 
vento  concitati,  fulmina.  et  per  montium  juga  auditos 
clamores  vel  ululatus;  (piae  omnia,  cum  tempestate  et 
procella  niagna  interdum  conjuncta,  nunc  praeclare  ad 
deas  pronuhas  Tellurein  et  Junonem,  et  ad  Nymphas 
tanquam  carmen  nu|itialc  canentes  rcferuntur.”  And 
again:  “Ululant  adeo  prae  tcrrore  et  sensu  magni  mali.” 
I hold  all  this  to  be  not  merely  incorrect,  but  di- 
rectly contrary  both  to  common  sense  and  the  author’s 
whole  drill  and  intention.  First,  the  signal  given  was 
not  the  act  of  Tellus  singly  (in  which  case  indeed 
there  might  have  been  some  grounds  for  supposing  it 
to  be  an  earthquake),  but  the  act  of  Telius  conjointly 
with  Juno  who  in  the  ancient  cosmology'  has  nothing 
to  do  with  earthquakes,  and  who  besides,  being  the 
friend  and  prolectrix  of  Dido  and  Carthage,  and  acting 
on  the  present  occasion  in  her  special  character  of 
Pronuba,  in  a marriage  brought  about  by  her  herself 
for  their  advantage,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a party 
Lo  the  production  of  a bad  omen.  The  erroneous  sup- 
position of  an  earthquake  has  no  doubt  arisen  out  of 
the  previous  erroneous  assumption  that  the  Tellus  spoken 
of  was  the  material  tellus,  the  earth;  this  being  once 
assumed , the  second  error  followed  as  a necessary 
consequence,  there  being  no  conceivalde  way  in  which 
the  material  earth  could  give  a signal  except  by  mo- 
tion, i,  e.  earthquake.  Avoiding  this  error  — keeping 
clear  of  the  manifest  absurdity  that  the  solid  material 
earth  and  the  person  Juno  united  to  give  the  signal. 
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and  underslandinp  Ihe  meaning  lo  be,  ihni  the  two  per- 
aonaJly  present  Goddesses,  Tellus  and  Juno,  gave  the 
signal  together,  all  ground  or  pretext  for  an  earthquake 
vanishes,  and,  with  the  earthquake,  the  first  of  the  bad 
omens.  The  two  Goddesses  are  lo  be  reg.arded  as  giving 
the  signal  for  the  flashings  of  Ether  and  the  huzzaings 
of  the  Nymphs  in  honor  of  Dido’s  wedding,  with  a 
simple  nod  of  the  head,  or  waive  of  the  hand,  just  as 
in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Claudian,  Jupiter 
must  be  imagined  lo  give  with  a similar  nod  of  the 
head , or  waive  of  the  hand , the  signal  for  the  similar 
manifestations  in  honor  of  the  entrance  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius  on  their  consulate.  ’ * j ^ 

•'  § V. 

Prima  tellos.  — The  epithet  prima  is  applied  to  Tel- 
lus, not  (with  Wagner)  in  place  of  the  adverb  ‘pri- 
mum'  and  lo  signify  Tellus  et  Juno  dant  sig- 

num,  tvm  ulularunt  Nymphae,"  (for  why  should  such 
extraordinary  care  and  emphasis  be  used  lo  inform  us 
that  tlie  signal  preceded  the  act  which  it  commanded), 
but  as  declaratory  of  the  character  in  which  Tellus 
was  present  at  the  wedding,  viz.  as  the  first  spouse, 
and  first  mother  (“Der  Himmcl  isl  der  Vater,  die  Erde 
die  Mutter  aller  Dinge.”  Confdcios;  see  Du  Halde,  vol. 
II.  p.  34D;  Klemm,  Cuitur-GeschiclUe,  vol.  VI.  p.  321). 
Compare:  “primamque  Deorum  Tellurem  ” ( En.  VII.  136); 
where  it  will  be  observed  further  tliat  Tellus  is  intro- 
duced, as  in  our  text,  in  the  company  of  the  Nymphs 
(“primamque  Deorum  Tellurem  Nymphasiiue" ) , and 
Varro,  R.  R.  I.  1 : “Itaque  quod  ii  parentes  magni  di- 
cunlur,  Jupiter  pater  appellatur,  Tellus  terra  mater.’’ 
Also  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  44: 

“Oftoy  yifOi 

74  oiv  I'aut  xai  Ovfiaith;  erixiov,” 

Prima  being  so  understood,  each  ef  the  two  divinities 
present  has  a title,  not  only  of  honor,  but  apiiroiiriale 
lo  the  role  which  she  was  then  playing. 
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§ VI. 

Folsere  ignes  et  coNscics  AETHER  elc.  — Immediately 
on  receiving  the  signal  from  Juno  and  Telliis,  Ether  (per- 
sonally present  no  less  than  Tcllus)  lights  the  nuptial 
torch  (held  by  Juno  her.self  at  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis:  "Aviij  d't  awa;j;o»' 

(fidiop.”  Apoli..  Riiod.  IV.  808);  compare  Ilimer.  Oral, 
in  Severum  Connub.:  '‘AnttiM  iig  d(xda  fityaXt^p." 
and  Claudian,  de  Rapt.  Prosop.  II.  230: 

— “Nimbis  Ilynienacus  hiulcis 
Intonat,  ct  testes  firmant  connubia  flammac." 

and  the  Nymplis  (also  personally  present,)  raise,  not  a 
melancholy  cry  or  howl,  but,  as  is  perfectly  plain  from 
the  manner  in  which  both  Ovid  ( Heroid.  17/.  95,  Dido 
herself  speaking)  and  Statius  (Silv.  III.  1.  75),  refer  to 
our  text  and  quote  the  word  ‘ululare’  from  it,  the 
nuptial  huzza.  Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  II.  117 : 

“Pronuba  Tisipbone  thalamis  ululavit  in  illis;” 

(wliere,  the  ill  omen  being  solely  in  the  word  ‘Tisi- 
pbone', ‘ululare’  corresponds,  as  in  our  text,  to  the 
German  jauchzen.) 

— “Laetis  ululare  triumphis.” 

Lkcar.  VI.  201. 

“Liber  adest,  festisque  fremunt  ululatibus  agri.” 

Ovid.  Mctam.  III.  S3S. 

— “Jam  gaudia  magnae 
Testantnr  voces,  victorque  nlulatus  aderrat 
Auribus.” 

Stat.  Theb.  IX.  177. 

and  Virgil  himself,  En.  XI.  662: 

— “Magnoque  ululante  tumultu 
Feminea  exultant  lunatis  agmina  pelUs.” 

Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  it  seems  somewhat  unusual 
for  the  Nymphs  to  be  thus  brought  to  rejoice  and  huzza 
at  a marriage;  for  not  only  they,  but  the  Nereids  and 
even  wild  Pan  himself,  are  brought  by  Himerius  to  the 
wedding  of  Severus;  "t]yayov  d’av  tx  fuv  AHiyviov 
rag  Movaug lag  NtiQtjidag  dt  tx  ror  ymovog, 
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I'VfKfMv  re  ;fo()ot’C  x«<  .</(n>ad(OV  i]X(»  xai  SaiVQovg 
nxf(fr(ovrag  xai  Jfavn  o%\n^ovTa  xat  navra  rov  Jto- 

vvaov  ihnoor  tyrfvH-fVj  onov  ra  ^QMfuva 

u4lXn  710V  uoi  Tiuffd-fviw , nov  de  r^td-ftov  /o()oi; 
Y'liiv  Toiv  Xotniov  7xaoa/(i)Qovriii'  oi  Xoyot.  ATiitro) 
Tig  d(^da  fuyah^y.  o de  ug  »,>ff<ro.  oidij  Jt  fxsTio 
ra  nrunat'ta."  Himkii.  Ora/,  in  Sercrum  Connuhiali.t,20. 
And  Apollonius  (see  § II.  above)  represents  Juno  as 
brinRin;;  for  the  especial  honor  of  Jason,  “Itjoova  xvdai- 
vovna,”  not  only  the  Nymphs  of  the  mountains,  but 
those  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  woods,  to  officiate  at 
his  union  with  Medea. 

SiMMo  VERTICE.  — Thcsc  wohIs  couiparcd  with  the 
corresponding  words  of  Apollonius  (from  whom,  see  § II. 
above,  the  whole  scene  is  very  exactly  copied),  “^r 
d’oQ/og  xoQi'ifag  M/Xiriiiov  aitxffyfuovTO,"  seem  to 
determine  the  Nymphs  spoken  of,  to  be,  not  the  Hama- 
dryads (who  are  separately  mentioned  by  Apollonius) 
but  the  Oreads  or  mountain  Nymphs:  tuv  oaai 

nxoTuag  o^ifoiv  Xaxov.’’  Apollon.  Rhod.  I.  1226. 

§ VII. 

So  f.ar  all  has  been  prosperous.  The  marriage 
planned  and  desired  by  Juno  for  the  benefit  of  Dido 
and  Carthage,  has  been  solemnised  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  herself  and  Tellus,  the  nuptial 
torch  kindled  by  Ether  himself,  the  nuptial  huzza 
raised  by  the  Nymphs,  Venus  so  far  from  placing  any 
impediment  in  the  way,  actually  consenting,  and  (at 
vers.  125)  giving,  as  it  were,  her  proxy  to  Juno;  but 
all  is  insufficient;  Juno’s  intentions  are.  as  Venus  (vers. 
128)  well  knew  they  would  be,  all  frustrated;  the  Fates 
are  more  powerful  than  she ; what  she  intended  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  aggrandizement  of  Dido  and  con- 
sequently of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  is,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  very  next  line , the  first  step  towards 
Dido’s  ruin; 
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“llle  dies  primus  leti  primusque  malorum.” 
the  report  of  what  has  happened  spreads  far  and 
near;  larbas  becomes  jealous,  complains  to  Jupiter; 
Mercury  is  sent  down,  Eneas  hurried  off  to  Italy,  and 
unfortunate  and  betrayed  Dido  (l^^trayed,  observe,  not 
by  Juno,  who  is  herself  disappointed  and  frustrated, 
but  by  Venus  and  Eneas)  kills  herself  in  despair. 


178. 

IRA  IRRITATA  DCORUM 


“Xutofuvr]  Ju.  " Ai'Oll.  Rhod.  II.  40.  For  the  struc- 
ture see  Comments  En.  II.  413;  III.  181. 


206. 

JUPITER  OMPilPOTENS  CUl  NUNC  MAURUSIA  PICTIS 
OENS  El’ULATA  TORIS  LENAEUM  UBAT  UONOREM 
ASPICIS  HAEC  AN  TE  GENITOR  CUM  FULMINA  TORQUES 
NEQUlliQUAM  IIORREMUS 


Observe  the  emphasis  in  nunc:  now  and  never  before: 
thy  worship  having,  until  introduced  by  me  (see  v.  199), 
been  unknown  to  the  Maurusian  nation."  Compare: 
“Cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo,"  En.I.  271 ; and  Peerlkamp’s 
note  on  that  passage. 

Genitoh.  — Observe  Virgil’s  usual  correctness:  lar- 
bas, the  son  of  Jupiter  (see  v.  198),  addresses  Jupiter 
not  (as  Anchises  Et^  II.  691)  with  the  ordinary  term 
‘pater’,  a term  so  vague  and  general  as  to  be  appli- 
cable by  any  Junior  or  inferior,  to  any  senior  or 
superior  (see  En.  II.  2),  but  with  the  proper  and 
distinctive  appellation  ‘genitor’  (“o  yevvtjaag  natrj^,  " 
Soph.  Eleclr.  1432). 
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216. 

MAEONIA  >IE^TItSI  MITRA  CRlHEMyVE  MADENTEM 
slBREXCS 


‘‘Crineni  iinguentalum  .subnixum  el  subligalum  htibens ; 
aiil  ‘.sub nix  us’,  fiducia  elalus.”  Scrvius. 
“‘Subnixus’.  Salmasius,  ad  Solinum,  p.  392,  sub- 
NExis,  perperam."  N.  Heins,  in  Burniann. 
“‘Subnixus’.  Sic  meinbranae  noslrae.”  Bninck. 
“Habens  subnixum,  i.  e.  subligalum  menlum"  &c.  La 
Cerda. 

“‘Subnixus’,  mento  ac  ccine  subnixo,  milra;  scilicet 
milra  subligalum  habens  menlum Polest  ‘sub- 

nixus’, exquisitius  dictum  videri;  quodcunque  enim 
subligalum  sibi  habel  aliquam  reni,  illud  subnixum  ea 
re  videri  potest.”  Heyne. 

“Pileo  quodam  incurvo,  unde  pendebanl  fasciae,  quae 
subler  menlum  colligari  solebant;  ilaque  ‘menlum 
crinemque  madenlem  subnixus’,  1.  q.  milra 
subligalum  habens  menlum”  &c.  Wagner. 

“Leidens  Cod.  sobnexos  ....  sed  alteram  lecllonem 
‘subnixus’  rede  defendunl  Heynius,  el  Gronov.  in 
Diatr.  Stat.  c.  54.  p.  543."  Jahn. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  annals  of  criticism  there  is 
no  instance  of  an  equal  number  of  scholars  agreeing, 
nol  merely  to  accept  a solecism  from  the  MSS.,  but  to 
defend  it  by  argument,  while  there  was  at  hand  a 
reading  not  only  wholly  unobjectionable  with  respect 
to  grammar,  but  affording  a better,  clearer,  and  stronger 
sense,  and  at  Ute  same  time  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  author  in  other  places.  ‘Subnixus’, 
having  an  active  signification,  cannot  by  any  possibi- 
lity exist  in  connexion  willi  hentum;  and  Virgil  must 
have  written  nol  ‘subnixus’,  but,  as  found  in  the 
Leyden  MS.,  subnexus;  a reading,  besides,  preferable 
to  ‘subnixus’  (supposing  ‘subnixus’  possible)  for 
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these  Iwo  additional  reasons;  first,  as  presenting  the 
idea  of  subligatiun,  or  tying  underneath,  an  idea  not  at 
all  expressed  by  ‘subnixus’,  as  is  sullicicnily  shown 
by  Silius's  “galeamque  coruscis  subnixani  cristis,”  where 
the  helmet  (which  is  below)  is  represented  as  ‘sub- 
nixa’  on  the  crests  (which  are  above);  and  secondly, 
as  the  precise  word  which  our  author  has  elsewhere 
used  on  two  very  similar  occasions: 

— “Fuses  cenix  cut  lactca  crines 
Accipit,  et  molli  subneclens  circulus  auro.”' 

En.  .r.  137. 

“Ac  primum  taxes  tenui  de  viminc  circles 
Ccrvici  subnectc.” 

Georg.  III.  166. 

Compare  Statius,  Silv.  J\  3.  115; 

— “Spccicquc  ceniam  subnexus  ulraquc;" 
and  especially  Lucian,  Dial.  Dear.  XVIIl.  1 ; “ Ma^tf 
urad'tdtiii^vog  rijv  xofitjv.’’ 

1 do  not  hesitate  therefore  here,  as  I have  not  he- 
sitated at  £n.  I.  452  (where  there  is  the  precisely  op- 
posite scriptural  error)  and  at  En.  11.  616,  to  discard 
from  the  text  a reading,  which,  although  recommended 
by  the  vast  majority  both  of  MSS.  and  of  editors,  bears 
a manifest  falsehood  on  its  forehead,  and  to  adopt 
a reading  to  which  there  is  no  other  objection  than 
the  slender  support  alforded  it  either  by  MS.  or  printed 
authority,  no  MS.,  so  far  as  I know,  being  in  its  favor, 
except  the  single  Leyden  one  quoted  by  lleync,  and 
no  editions  except  Uie  Baskerville  and  that  of  lluaeus. 


237. 

NAVIGET 

This  imperative  placed  tirst  in  the  verse,  and  separa- 
ted fi'om  both  preceding  and  subsequent  context  by  a 
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coiiiplele  pause,  and  therefore  constituting  in  itself  an 
entire  sentence,  is  in  the  highest  degree  emphatic;  see 
Comments  En.  II.  246;  IV.  274. 


242. 

IXM  V1HI;a.M  (AIUT  IIAC  ASIMAS  1U.E  t\OCAT  ORfO 
1‘ALI.F.NTF.S  ALIAS  SUD  TARTARA  TRI.STIA  MITTIT 
HAT  SOMNOS  AHlMITyUE  ET  LUMIKA  MORTE  RESIGRAT 


§ 1-  • 

Dat  SOMNOS  ADiMiTouE.  — The  intiinnlc  connexion  be- 
tween these  words  and  the  immediately  succeeding 
LVMiNA  MORTE  lULsiGNAT  will  appear  more  evident  if  we.  bear 
in  mind  that  the  coming  on  of  sleep  at  night  and  the  wak- 
ing in  the  morning  were  in  ancient  limes  supposed  to 
be  so  much  under  the  direction  and  control  of  Mercury, 
that  not  only  were  libations  made  to  that  deity  just 
before  going  to  bed,  but  it  was  usual  to  have  E{)iiive^ 
or  little  images  of  him  (corresponding  to  the  little  cru- 
cifixes which  are  so  generally  throughout  Christendom 
hung  on  or  near  the  bed ) either  affixed  to , or  carved 
on,  some  [>art  of  the  bed,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
the  last  object  beheld  by  the  closing  eyes  at  night, 
and  the  first  which  should  salute  the  opening  eyes 
in  the  morning.  See  Schol.  ad  Horn.  Odyss.  yi.  198. 

Hence  appears  how  even  stronger  than  I have  staled 
in  the  following  section  of  this  Comment,  is  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  one  function  of  Mercury  with  the  other, 
the  closing  of  the  sleeper’s  eyes  at  night  on  the  sleep- 
ing couch  and  the  opening  of  them  in  the  morning, 
with  the  closing  of  the  dead  man's  eyes  on  the  death- 
bed and  the  opening  of  them  eight  days  after  on  the 
‘lectus  funeralis’. 

Statius,  Theb.  II.  59,  makes  a most  poetical  use  of 
the  empire  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  Mercury  over 
sleep : 
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— ‘Sopor  obvius  illi  (sciz.  Mercurio) 
Noclis  agcbal  oquos,  Ircpidiisquc  assurgit  hoiiori 
Niimiiiis,  ot  rceto  deceiUt  limite  caeli." 

§ H- 

Lumina  morte  resignat.  — “Claudil,  perlurbal.”  Ser- 
vius.  An  inlerprelalion  which  we  cannot  entertain  for 
one  moment,  in  as  much  as  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  constant  use  of  the  word,  which  is  never  ‘clau- 
dere’,  but  always  ‘aperire’. 

Forcellini,  following  a second  interpretation  of  Ser- 
vius;  “resolvere  oculos,  lubefacta  eorum  structura. " 
Equally  inadmissible  as  Servius's  first  interpretation, 
(aj  because  equally  opposed  to  the  constant  use  of 
‘resignare’,  and  (b)  because  lomova  morte  resignat  were 
'then  but  a repetition  of,  and  much  weaker  form  of  ex- 
pression for,  SOB  tartara  tristia  mittit. 

Burmann,  unable  to  unravel,  would  cut  the  knot,  and 
following  two  MSS.  of  very  inferior  aulhority,  substi- 
tute ‘limina’  for  ldmina,  thus  giving  us  a fade  repeti- 
tion either  of  sob  tartara  tristia  mittit,  or  of  evocat 
ORCO,  or  of  both;  and,  not  content  himself  with  his  own 
proposition  , ingenuously  subjoins:  “Qui  melius  se  ex 
hoc  loco  expedient,  illi  lubens  accesserim.” 

Jahn  (and  Ladewig  also)  follows  Servius,  with  only  a 
very  slight  deviation,  “Mihi  placet  ratio,  oculos  morte  clau- 
dit,  ut  hujus  versus  sententia  sit,  virga  ilia  dat  somnum 
et  mortem,  resignat  enim  poeta  propter  praecedens 
adlmit  scripsisse  videtur.  adimit  oculis  somnum,  et 
denuo  eos  (alio  tempore)  morte  occludit,”  and  is  an- 
swered b'y  the  same  argument. 

“Equidem  malim  Hemistichium  abesse,  et  lumina  morte 
resignat;  quocunque  te  interpretatione  vertas,  senten- 
tia est  a loco  aliena.”  Heyne. 

“lianc  esse  persuasum  habeo  sententiam:  lumina  aperit 
jatnjam  se  claudentia;  ut  Mercurius  dicatur  in  vitain 
revocare  Jam  morientes.”  Wagner.  And  so  Voss:  “Voin 
Tode,  vom  Todcsschlummer  entsiegelt;  d.  i.  die  sehon 
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Sterbenden  in’s  I.ehen  zuriickfiihrt , nicht  die  Geslor- 
bencn.  Es  isl  Slcigening  des  vorhergehenden  somnos 
ADiMiT."  To  which  exposition , besides  the  strong  ob- 
jection raised  by  Wagner  himself,  “nihil  tale  a caeteris 
8cri[>loribus  (de  Mcrcurio  sciz.)  iraditur,”  there  is  the  no 
trifling  obstacle,  that  it  represents  Mercury  as  opening 
the  eyes  before  they  are  closed. 

From  all  Uiese  embroilments  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
to  what,  to  me  at  least,  appears  an  unobjectionable  in- 
terpretation, first,  I believe,  proposed  by  Turnebus  (Ad- 
vers.  Lib.  XXIV.)  and  afterwards  adopted  by  that  fine 
old  Spanish  commentator.  La  Cerda,  whose  admirable 
Virgil  lies  as  much  neglected  in  modem  studios  as  an 
Irish  publication  in  a London  bookseller’s' shop,  and  no 
doubt  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  that  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  question, 
“What  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Galilee?  ’’  La  Cerda’s 
words  are  brief;  “Aperit  lumina  in  rogo;  in  quo  allu- 
sum  ad  morem  Uomanorum.”  This  interpretation,  first, 
preserves  to  nEsiCNAT  its  ordinary,  well  etablished  sig- 
nification of  opening,  unsealing;  compare  “testainenia 
resignat’’  (Hoa.  Epist.  I.  7.  9)  unseals  the  (previously 
sealed,  ‘signata’)  wills.  Secondly,  assigns  to  Mercury 
no  new,  unheard-of  office,  the  opening  of  the  dead 
man’s  eyes  on  the  pile  (probably  done  originally  with 
the  intention  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  his  way  to 
Hades)  being  naturally  placed  under  the  auspices  of, 
or  ascribed  to,  the  xpvxonotmoq  himself;  nay,  forming 
the  first  and  most  indispensable  step  to  be  taken  by 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  Thirdly,  avoids  all 
repetition.  Fourthly,  makes  allusion  to  a rite  which 
the  Romans  regarded  as  of  great  importance  and  so- 
lemnity; “Morientibus  ilios  (oculos)  operire  rursusque 
in  rogo  patefacerc,  Quiritium  magno  ritu  sacrum 
est;  ita  more  condito,  ut  neqne  ab  homine  supremum 
eos  spectari  fas  sit,  et  caelo  non  ostendi.”  Pun.  XI.  37. 
In  solemn  funerals  therefore  the  dead  man’s  eyes  re- 
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mained  closed  lor  seven  entire  days,  bein;^  closed  at 
the  time  of  death  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  family, 
and  opened  by  the  same  hand  when  the  body  was 
laid  on  the  pile  on  the  eighth  day  afterwards:  “Octavo 
incendebalur,  nono  sepcliebatur."  Serv.  ad  Kn.  T.  64. 
And  so  Becker,  in  his  excellent  romance  of  Gallus, 
Oder  Uumische  Scenen  mis  der  Zeit  .August's  ( 2““*  lid. 
3 Tom.  Leipzig,  1849);  “Nachdein  die  Krcundschafl 
dieser  Pllicht  sich  entledi(;t  hatte,  setzte  der  Zu|r  sich 
wieder  in  Beweg:iin{f,  um  nach  dem  Grabiiiale  zu  fj;e- 
langen,  das  Gallus  an  der  Appischen  Strnsse  sich  er- 
richtel  hatte.  Dort  war  von  trocknen  Kieferstiiinmen. 
mil  Laiibgewinden  und  Teppichen  hehangen,  der  Schei- 
lerhnufen  errichlet,  um  welchen  rings  Cy|)ressen  ge- 
pflanzl  waren.  Die  Triiger  hoben  den  Lectus  hinauf, 
und  aus  zahlreichen  Alabaslern  gossen  Andere  kost- 
liche  Oele  iilier  den  Leichnam  aus,  wiihrend  Kriinze  und 
Weihrauch,  nis  die  lelzten  Gaben  der  Liebe,  von  deii 
Anwesenden  hinauf  geworfen  warden.  Dann  offnele 
Chresimus  dem  Todlen  die  Augen,  welche 
dieselbe  treue  Hand  zugedriickl  hatte  (viz. 
at  the  lime  of  death  eight  days  previously),  dass  sie 
aufwarts  zum  llimmel  schauelcn,  ergriff  unter 
laiilem  Klagegesange  der  Anwesenden  und  dem  Schalle 
der  Hiimer  und  FIdlen  die  brennende  Fackel,  und  hiell 
sie  mit  nbwiirts  gewendelem  Geaichl  unter  den  Scheiter- 
haufen,  dass  die  den  innern  Raum  fiilicnden  trockenen 
Binsen  mit  heller  F'lainme  emporiirassellen.”  ‘Signare’, 
and  its  diminutive  ‘sigillare’  (“ut  signare  aute.ni 
anulo  claudere  esl,  ita  el  sigillare  quoque  pro  eodem  ; 
nani  sigiUum  ex  signo  diininulivum,  til  ligillum  ex  ligno, 
tigiHum  ex  tigno''  Salmasics  de  modo  Usur.  p.  455. 
Ed.  Elzev.)  being  the  very  words  used  by  the  Romans 
to  express  the  operation  of  closing  (sealing)  the  dead 
man's  eyes  ( “Hae  pressant  in  tabc  comas,  hoc  I u m i n a 
sign  ant,”  Statius  Theb.  HI.  I'iO ; “Lex  Moenia  esl 
in  pielate,  ne  fliii  patribus  luce  clara  sigillent  oculos." 
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Vahro;  in  his  lost  treatise  entitled  Gemini,  quoted  hy 
Nonius  Marcellus  Idb.  II.  785),  Virgil  could  not  possibly 
have  chosen  a more  proper,  clear,  or  forcible  word  to  ex- 
press the  unclosing  (unsealing)  of  them  than  ‘resignare’. 

Further  still,  the  allusion  to  this  ceremony  could 
not  have  been  more  appropriately  placed  than  imme- 
diately after  the  reference  to  Mercury’s  corresponding 
function  of  taking  away  sleep;  the  taking  away  of 
sleep  involving  the  idea  of  opening  the  sleeper’s  eyes, 
and  the  idea  of  opening  the  sleeper’s  eyes  suggest- 
ing that  of  the  well  known  opening  of  the  dead 
man’s  eyes,  performed  by,  or  under  the  auspices  of, 
the  same  deity;  by  a reference  to  which  very  remark- 
able and  striking  rite,  the  previous  account  of  the 
ofTice  or  function  of  y>vxo7iofj,7Tog  is  completed,  .and 
forcibly  presented,  not  merely  to  the  imagination,  but 
(in  the  case  of  a Koman  at  least)  almost  to  the  very 
sight.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  Mercury’s  dominion  oversleep 
is  thus  made  to  be  thrust  in  awkwardly  between  two 
parts  of  the  office  of  ^in^xonofmog,  such  postlocations, 
if  I may  use  the  expression,  of  part  of  a preceding 
idea  being  (whether  in  our  view  graceful  or  not)  of  ex- 
ceedingly common  occurence  in  all  parts  of  the  writings 
of  Virgil.  See  Comments  A’n./.4<S’5/  III.  317,  571 ; IV.  483. 

From  ‘signare’  through  its  diminutive  ‘sigillare’ 
come  the  French  sceller  and  desceller  (spelled  also  des- 
siller  and  deciller),  and  our  seal  and  unseal:  all  of 
them,  w'ords  applied  either  literally  or  met.aphorically 
to  the  eyes: 

“Qu'  un  rayon  tie  clartc  vinl  desiller  les  yeux.” 

Voltaire,  Uenriade,  eh.  I, 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  I may 
add  that  Lucan,  in  his  allusion  (Phars.  V.  280)  to  the 
Roman  rite  of  closing  the  eyes  of  the  recently  dead, 
makes  the  same  use  of  ‘mors’  for  ‘mortuus'  as  Virgil 
in  our  text; 

“Alijue  oculos  morti  clausuram  quaerere  dextram.” 
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245. 

lU.A  KliKTCS  AGIT  VF.NTOS  ET  TURDIDA  TRANAT 
NUnil.A 

“Illa  kretus  acit  ventos,  i.  e.  nimia  celerilatc  pcrse- 
quilur,  cl  pacne  occupal  praevenitque.”  Donat,  ad  Ter. 
Adelph.  III.  2. 

“Ul  ses.sor  af?it  cquuiii  quo  vehitur,  ila  Mercurius  ven- 
Tos  AGIT,  i(l(|ue  auxilin  virgae,  quasi  illa  ut  freno  ule- 
relur  ad  venlos  moderandos.”  La  Cerda. 

“Agit  ante  se,  quis  dubitel?  duin  volatu  per  auras  fer- 
lur."  Hcyne. 

“Agit  ventos  erkliirl  Herr  Heyne  mil  ‘quis  dubilel?’ 
ihm  voranzuweheu.  Wozu  das?  Hat  denn  dcr  Erkliirer 
vergesscn,  dass  er  nur  eben  vorher  (v.  223)  den  Wind 
in  die  Flu  gel,  also  nicht  voran,  zu  liauchen  be- 
slimml?  AGIT,  er  treiht,  was  kann  cs  wohl  anders  scin, 
als,  er  bewegt  sic  diircb  die  niagisehe  Krafl  des  Slabes, 
ihin  nachzuwehcn?”  Voss.  Mythol.  Br.  No.  58. 

“Cosi  armalo  il  bcl  Dio,  gia  fondc  a volo 
Lc  nubi;  c I'aure  fla^ellando,  k giunto 
A visla"  <5ic. 

Alficri. 

i.el  US  see  if  a beller  sense  than  any  of  these  can- 
not be  made  out  of  the  passage.  ‘Agere’  is  to  make 
to  move  (hence  ‘agitare’,  its  frequenlalive,  is  to  make 
to  move  frequently  or  much,  to  agitate).  The  agent 
causing  the  motion  may  be  either  in,  upon,  before, 
behind,  above,  below,  beside,  or  in  any  other 
conceivable  position , with  respect  to  the  object  pul 
into  motion.  Thus 

— “Agil  ipse  furcntem 
In  somnis  ferus  Aeneas.” 

En.  IV.  165; 

Eneas,  behind,  drives  ox  makes  to  move  on.  Dido,  before. 
“Slridcnlcin  fniidam  .... 

Ipse  ter  addticla  dream  caput  cgit  habena.” 

En.  LX.  5S6; 
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made  to  move  about  his  head,  himself  standing  steady ; 
swwKj  about  his  head. 

— “Capitolia  ad  alia 
Vidor  agcl  curriim.” 

En.  VI.  S37; 

ma/.e  his  chariot  move  to  the  Capitol,  liimscif  lieing  in  the 
chariot. 

"Vcloccm  Mneslheus  agit  acri  remige  Prislin.” 

F.n.  r.  IIG; 


makes  the  ship  move  on,  himself  being  in  tiie  sliip;  re- 
yulates  the  motions  of  the  ship,  commands  the  ship. 
“Princeps  aide  omnes  densum  Palinurus  agcbal 
Aginen." 

/;«.  r.  S.13; 

Palinnnis,  licfore  tlie  squadron,  made  the  squadron,  be- 
hind Iiim,  move  on;  regulated  the  motions  of  the  squa- 
dron, led  the  squadron. 

— “Giibcriialor  sesc  Palinurus  agcbal.” 

En.  VI.  337; 

Palinurus  teas  moving  himself,  regulating  his  o/rn  mo- 
tions, moving  on. 

“Ecce,  Sabinorum  prisco  de  sanguine  magnum 
Agmen  agens  Clausus,  magnique  ipse  agminis  inslar." 

En.  I'll.  700; 

“IIos  super  advenit  Volsca  de  genic  Camilla, 

Agmen  acens  equilum,  el  llorcnles  acre  calcrvas.” 

En.  VII.  S03; 

“Parte  alia  vcnlis  cl  dis  Agrippa  secundis 
Arduus  agmen  agens.” 

En.  VIII.  6S2. 


“Latus  vero  dextrum  Scrapion  agebat.”  Ammian.  XVI.  12. 
Clausus,  Camilla,  Agrippa,  Serapion  (how  situated  with 
respect  to  their  troops,  is  not  specified)  made  their 
troops  move  on;  regulated  at  pleasure  the  motion  of 
their  troops.  And  so  Mercury  in  our  text  (how  situated 
with  respect  to  ihe  winds,  is  not  specified,  but  left  to 
the  reader’s  imagination,)  made  the  ivinds  move  on,  re- 
gulated the  motion  of  the  tvinds;  caused  the  winds  to 
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move  in  such  manner  and  such  direction  as  most  /'ad- 
ulated his  descent  to  Libya:  ‘vocal  (see  v.  223)  el  apit 
venlos;  frelus  virga’,  using  his  rod  in  the  same  manner 
as  a prince  or  chieftain  his  sceptre,  or  a field-marshal 
his  truncheon,  either  as  engine  or  symbol  of  authority, 
or  both. 

Tlic  reason  why  Ihe  coniiuenlalors  have  found  this 
extremely  simple  sentence,  acit  ventos,  so  uninlelligible, 
is  that  there  is  in  modern  languages  no  word  corres- 
ponding lo  ‘agere’;  no  word  which  expresses  Ihe  causing 
to  move  on,  or  Ihc  regulating  the  motions  of,  an  object, 
without  at  the  same  lime  limiting  the  mover  to  some 
certain  position  with  respect  to  the  object  moved. 

I agree  entirely  with  Forbiger  and  Ladewig  and 
Jahn  (who  has  however  printed  it  otherwise  in  his  text) 
against  Wunderlich,  that  the  parenthesis  ends  at  ‘re- 
signal’, and  that  the  narrative,  dropped  at  ‘cai)it’,  is 
resumed,  not  at  ‘jamque’,  but  at  lax. 


246. 

JAJIOUE  VOLASS  APICEM  ET  I.ATERA  AriUCA  CERMT 
ATLANTIS  UCItl  CAELUM  OLT  VEIITICE  EL’LCIT 
ATLANTIS  CINtTCM  ASSIDUE  CUi  NUIIIIUIS  ATRIS 
riNIKERL'M  CAPUT  ET  VENTO  PULSATUn  ET  IMIllil 
NIX  IIUMKIinS  INFUSA  TEOIT  TIM  FLl'MINA  MENTO 
PHAECTPITANT  SENIS  ET  CLACIE  lUGET  IIOIIRIDA  BAIUIA 


This  is  not  a personilicalion  of  the  mounlain  Atlas, 
but  a description  of  the  transformed  king  Atlas — of  the 
the  mountain  under  its  former  human  character.  There- 
fore (vers.  25S) 

“lUalcrno  veniens  ab  avo  Cylloiiia  proles,” 

not  from  Mount  Atlas,  but  from  the  man  .Idas,  Mer- 
cury’s grandfather.  Compare  Ovid's  account  of  the 
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transrormalion , corresponding  almost  word  for  word 
with  our  text: 

“Qiianlus  erat,  mons  faclus  Atlas : jam  barba  coinaeque 
III  silvas  abcuiit:  juga  sunt  humiTiquc  manusque. 

Quod  caput  ante  fuit,  summo  cst  in  monte  cacumen; 
Ossa  lapis  Hunt  Turn  partes  anrtus  in  omnes 
Crevit  in  immensum  (sic  I)i  statiiistis)  et  omne 
Cum  tot  sidcribus  caelum  requievit  in  illo.” 

Mc(am,  IV.  C57  scq. 

The  poetical  description  agrees  with  the  historical: 
“Allas  mons  e media  arenarum  consurgit  vastilale;  el 
eductus  in  viciniam  lunaris  circuit,  ultra  nuliila  caput 
condil:  qua  ad  oceanum  exlendilur,  cui  a se  nomen 
dedil,  manat  fonlihus,  nemoribus  inhorrescil,  rupibus 

asperalur,  squalel  jejunio,  humo  nuda  nec  herbtda 

vertex  semper  nivalis  ....  apex  Perseo  et  Ilerculi  per- 
vius,  caeleris  inaccessus:  ita  fidem  ararum  inscriplio 
palarn  facil."  Solinos,  Polyhistor,  XXIV. 

Jamoc'e  volans  &c.  — We  are  indebted  to  Voss  (My- 
thologische  Briefe,  Tom.  I.  Letter  27)  for  the  best  an- 
.swer  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  question,  why 
Mercury  should  lake  this  apparently  very  indirect  route 
from  Heaven  to  Carthage.  There  were  three  openings 
or  gales  affording  communication  between  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gods  on  the  heavenly  Olympus,  and  the 
earth;  one  in  the  zenith,  immediately  above  the  Thes- 
salian Olympus;  one  in  the  east;  and  one  in  the 
west;  not  to  speak  of  a fourth  gale  toward  llie  north, 
mentioned  only  by  Statius  (Theb.  VII.  35)  and  probably 
Statius’s  own  invention.  From  the  gale  in  the  zenith 
or  ‘vertex  caeli  ’,  Jupiter  lakes  his  survey  of  the  world 
(En.  I.  229;  X.  1) , lets  down  his  golden  chain  (Hom. 
II.  &)  and  hurls  his  thunder  (Georg.  III.  261 ; Ovid. 
Met.  1.  175).  The  passage  to  and  from  the  earth 
through  this  gale  being  inconveniently  sleep  and  per- 
pendicular, though  the  shortest  and  most  direct,  a 
preference  was  usually  given  to  the  eastern  or  western 
gale , which , being  near  the  horizon , afforded  an  easy 
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and  convenient  passage  to  the  nearest  projecting  east- 
erly or  westerly  points  (mountain  tops)  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Through  the  eastern  gate  Sol  and  Nox,  with 
their  respective  trains,  ascended  daily  out  of  the  ocean 
into  Heaven,  and  through  the  western  deseended  daily 
out  of  Heaven  into  the  ocean  (Compare  En.  I.  749, 
and  Comm.).  Through  the  eastern  gate  Eros  descended 
from  Heaven  to  Colchis  (Apoll.  Riiod.  111.  159).  And 
through  the  western  gate,  as  it  may  be  fairly  presumed. 
Mercury  now  descends  upon  Atlas,  not  only  the  nearest 
elevation  to  that  gate,  but  lying  directly  in  the  way 
between  it  and  Carthage.  To  render  this  explanation 
complete,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  first,  that  even 
supposing  the  descent  by  the  Thessalian  Olympus  had 
been  equally  gradual  and  sloping,  it  would  still  have 
been  much  less  suitable  than  the  descent  by  Atlas  for 
a messenger  whose  business  lay  not  in  Europe,  but  in 
Africa;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a more  appropriate  ste[)ping- stone  between 
heaven  and  earth  than  the  heavcn-supporling  .\tlas. 


271. 

AStANUIM  SUBCENTEM  ET  SPES  HEREDIS  lOLI 
BESPICE  cm  REUNUM  ITALIAE  ROMANAyCE  TELLUS 
UEDEfiTCR. 


Respice  and  debentur  are  both  highly  emphatic:  parti- 
cularly DEBENTOR,  the  firsl  word  of  a verse  and  at  the 
same  time  the  last  word  of  Mercury's  speech,  and 
followed  by  a complete  pause.  We  may  suppose  both 
words,  especially  the  last  and  parting  word,  accom- 
panied by  a significant  action:  are  his  rightful  due 
and  must  be  his.  See  Comments  En.  II.  246 ; IV.  22,  237. 
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298. 

OMMA  Tl’T\  TIMENS 


Not,  fearing  what  was  actuallg  safe,  but  fearing  because 
ei'enj  thing  seemed  to  be  safe,  according  In  the  maxim 
that  a reverse  is  apt  to  come  at  the  very  moment  when 
every  thing  seems  most  secure.  See  the  story  of  Po- 
lycrates’s ring,  llerodot.  Thalia',  also  the  exclamation  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  when  he  received  three  joyful  ac- 
counts in  one  day:  d'aiuov,  fitjiyiov  ri  rovroig 

avtid-fg  eKuiiioua."  Pi.uTAncii.  Consol,  ad  Apollon,  c.  V. 
Compare  also  Seneca  (Troad.  262): 

— “.Metuentora  Decs 
Nitnium  favcnlcs;” 

also  the  reflection  of  Chimeno  (Cor.neille,  Cid,  T.  2), 
when  informed  that  her  father  had  given  his  entire 
api.robation  to  her  marriage  with  Don  llodrigue; 

“II  semblc  loutefois  que  mon  ame  Iroiiblie 
Refuse  cetle  joie,  et  s’en  Irouvo  .aecablce;” 

also  Schiller’s 

“Dariim  in  deinen  frohliclicn  Tagcn 
Furchtc  dcs  t’nglucks  tuckisclie  Niihe;” 

of  which  fine  passage  see  the  whole  (Brant  von  .Mes- 
sina, near  the  end).  This  interpretation  of  ommia  tuta 
TIMENS  and  that  which  I have  given  (see  Comm,  verse 
419)  of  “llunc  ego  si  potui  tanlum  sperare  dolorem, 
Et  iierferre,  soror,  potero;”  are  confirmatory  of  each 
other. 


305  — 330. 

lilSSlMCl.AIUi  ETIAM  SPERASTI  ClC. 


Not  only  the  general  idea,  but  most  of  the  particulars, 
of  this  line  scene  are  taken  from  the  dialogue  between 
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Medea  and  Jason  in  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Argo- 
naulics.  See  Cominenls'  En.  III.  10;  IV.  143. 

It  is  perliai)S  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  while  Virgil 
here  (as  in  his  other  imitations  with  scarcely  a single 
exception)  greatly  ini|»roves  upon  and  surpasses  his 
original,  those  who  liave  recopied  from  Virgil  fall  short, 
not  only  of  the  improved  model  with  which  he  has  fur- 
nished them,  hut  even  of  the  original  itself;  compare 
Tasso’s  tedious,  spiritless  and  unnatural  dialogue  of  Ar- 
inida  and  Kimddo,  in  the  IG'**  C.  of  Gerusalemme  Li- 
berata. 


307. 

NEC  TE  NOSTER  .MilOR  NEC  TE  DATA  DEXTERA  OnONDAM 
NEC  MORITURA  TENET  CRCDELI  FUNERE  DIDO 

F.TIAJI  lllliERNO  MOURIS  SIDERE  CI.ASSEM 
F.T  MEDIIS  rUOl’ERAS  AyUILONUiUS  IRE  I'ER  ALTUM 
CnUDEUS 


Data  dextera.  — Pledged  to  Dido,  as  Jason’s  to  Medea: 
“Jh;  ijvSu,  xai  nagitaxtSoy  r/pn^t  xiint 

APUU.OS.  Rrod.  W.  99. 

Cri'deus.  — This  word,  compared  with  the  same 
word  En.  I.  411,  affords  a striking  example  of  the 
emphasis  acquired  to  a word  by  its  position  at  the 

end  of  a sentence  and  at  the  same  time  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a verse.  See  w.  237  , 275  , 276,  and  Com- 
ments; also  Comm.  En.  II.  246.  Not  only  the  word 

itself,  but  its  very  position,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
to  which  it  belongs  and  at  the  beginning  of  a verse, 
is  borrowed  from  Apollon.  Rhod.  IV.  389: 

— ymi  tuyuf  ogxoy 

Atjlfti;." 
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314. 

PER  EGO  HAS  I.AGRYMAS  PEXTRAMOHE  TGA.M  TK 

OHANDo  ai.r:p  Mim  JAM  mise;rae  Niim.  ipsa  reuoi  i 

PER  COXNliBIA  NOSTRA  PER  INCEPTOS  HVMENAEOS 
SI  BEXE  QUID  BE  TE  MERIT  FUIT  AUT  TIBI  OL’IUQUAM 
IHLCE  MEUM  MISERERE  BOMBS  I.ABENTIS  ET  ISTAM 
ORO  SI  (}UIS  ABIlUC  PRECIBUS  LOCL'S  EXUE  ME.XTE.M 


— “And  upon  my  knees 
1 charm  you  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 

By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  llmt  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 

That  you  unfold  to  me”  4c. 

Sii.vKEsrEAHE,  Jul.  Cues,  II.  I.  (I’ortia  to  Brutus). 


321. 

TE  PROPTER  EUNBEM 

EXSTlNCTliS  PUDOR  ET  ()UA  SOLA  SIBERA  ABIBAM 
FAMA  PRIOR  CUI  ME  MORIBt’NBAM  BESERIS  IIOSPES 
HOC  SOl.C.M  NOMEN  OUONIAM  BE  CONJUGE  RESTAT 


_ “Eliamsi  aliam  non  hahuissem  dignitalcm.”  Wagner. 
No;  but  quam  solam  hahui:  which  sole  access  ml 
siDERA  (i.  e.  to  a place  of  honor  in  lieaven),  being  now 
closed  against  her,  there  is  nothing  loll  for  her  but  to 
die  (cm  me  moribundam  deseris?).  So  (En.  IX.  641)  “Sic 
itur  ad  aslra.”  Compare  .luvenal  speaking  of  Hercules 
and  Eneas: 

“Alter  aquis,  alter  flammis  ad  sidera  missus.” 

Sal.  XI.  6.1. 

Al.so  “Sed  jam  alter  (i.  c.  Julius  Cac.Sitr)  operihus  suis 
adiluiu  sibi  ad  caelum  insiruxeral.”  Vai.er.  Max.  I.  7.  2. 

lloSPF_S  ROC  SOI.U.M  NO.MES  plIONIAM  BE  CONJUGE  RE.STAT.  

“.Soror  Toiiantis  (hoc  enim  solum  milii 
Noincn  relictum  est)  semper  alienum  Jovem 
Ac  tcmpla  summi  vidua  dcscrui  aetheris.” 

Se.vec.v,  Ilcrcul.  Fur.  I.  1. 
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327 

SAt.TF.M  SI  OL'A  MIIII  HE  TE  SUSCEPTA  FnSSET 
ANTE  n.’GAM  SCHOI.ES  SI  OHS  MIIII  PARVIT.L’S  Al'I.A 
IX’HERET  AENEAS  OLT  TE  TANTUM  ORE  REFERRET 
NON  EOLTOEM  O.MNINO  CAPTA  AC  IIESERTA  VIDERER 
niXERAT  II.I.E  JOVIS  MONITIS  DIMOTA  TENEHAT 
MMINA 


Nicliolas  Heinsins,  followed  by  Heyne,  Wagner,  For- 
biger,  and  most  modern  editors,  has  adopted  the  reading 
of  the  Medicean,  ‘tamen’.  The  sense  so  obtained  can 
be  no  other  than  this;  “I  wish  I had  had  by  thee  some 
little  Eneas,  whose  resemblance  to  thee  might  sometimes 
remind  me  of  thee  — ‘tamen’,  after  all;  notrvUh- 
sianding  all  that  has  happened."  As  much  as  to  say: 
“Even  shouldst  thou  go  away  as  thou  hast  threatened, 
the  recollection  of  thee  will  always  be  dear  to  me.” 

To  this  sense  I object,  first,  that  it  expresses  more 
lenderness  and  affection  than  is  consistent  with  the 
highly  reproachful,  upbraiding  character  of  the  rest  of 
llie  speech,  and  especially  with  the  epithet  PERFinE 
(r.  305),  and  the  capta  of  the  immediately  succeeding 
line.  Secondly,  that  it  is  lautologous,  the  resemblance 
to  Eneas  being  suflicienlly  and  unmistakably  expressed 
in  the  words  parvuujs  ae.neas  in  the  very  same  line. 
Thirdly,  that  te  derives  an  inappropriate  emphasis  from 
being  thus  placed  as  first  syllable  of  Uie  dactyl  ‘te 
tamen'.  For  all  these  reasons  1 prefer  the  reading 
TANTUM,  and  the  sense,  some  little  Eneas,  ooi  te  tantom 
ORE  REFERRET,  who  might  resemble  thee  ostr  in  his 
features;  Dido’s  wish  not  being  that  she  might  have  a 
tittle  Eneas  who  w'ould  resemble  his  father  in  his 
features,  but  (the  words  om  te  tantum  ore  referret 
being  entirely  limitative)  a little  Eneas  who  would  not 
resemble  his  father  in  his  mind.  This  sense  is  not 
only  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
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Dido’s  speech,  but  seems  lo  be  reriuircd  by  ihc  slronply 
reproacliful  expressions  PEnnoE  and  capta  , the  former 
of  wtiich  placed  at  the  beginning;,  and  the  latter  at  the 
end,  of  the  speech,  shows  that  Dido’s  feeling  remains 
the  same  all  through,  and  that  there  is  none  of  that 
softening  or  relenting  in  it,  which  would  be  expressed 
by  ‘ta  111  e n ’.  Compare,  exactly  parallel,  En.  All.  348: 

'Nomine  avum  referens,  animo  manibiisquc  parcnlcm;” 
like  his  grandsire  only  in  name. 

It  appears  from  Servius’s  gloss,  “Aut  illud  dicit, 
optarem  filiuin  similem  vultui,  non  moribus  tuis,"  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  reading  taittum,  which 
is  that  adopted  by  most  of  the  ancient  editors.  Maittaire 
leslilies  that  it  is  the  reading  of  the  Milan  Edition  of 
1474,  and  I have  myself  found  it  in  the  Modena  Ed. 
of  1475,  the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  both  the  Stephenses, 
Bersniann,  Daniel  Heinsius,  La  Cerda,  and  the  Basker- 
villc.  Pierius’s  MSS.  seem  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
divided  between  the  two  readings.  I have  myself  per- 
sonally consulted  only  the  Gudian,  the  two  Leipzig, 
and  Ute  Dresden,  respecting  the  passage;  in  the  latter 
only  I have  found  tahtum,  in  the  three  former  ‘tainen’. 

Imhota  tenebat  LUMiKA.  — Chatcaubriand  should  have 
better  understood  these  words,  than  lo  found  on  them 
a charge  against  Eneas  of  meanness  of  spirit,  and  a 
comparison  very  disadvantageous  to  him  with  Bouillon 
rejecting  tlie  seductions  of  Amiida:  “11  lienl  les  yeux 
baisses  (immota  texebat  lumwa),  il  cache  son  trouble  &c. 
Ce  n’est  pas  de  cet  air  que  le  capilaine  Chretien  re- 
pousse les  adresses  d’Armide.’’  Genie  du  Christianisme. 
Immota  lumina  does  not  mean  les  yeux  haisses,  but  (as 
interpreted  by  Dido  herself,  vers.  369)  steadfastly  fi.ved; 
they  are  neither  cast  down  in  shame  (‘dejecta’,  ‘de- 
missa’),  nor  turned  away  (‘aversa’),  but  simply  (as  they 
should  be,  Eneas’s  (lurpose  remaining  unclianged,) 
IMMOTA,  unmoved.  The  same  word  is  applied  in  the  same 
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sense  lo  Eneas’s  mind , vers.  449.  In  ihis  instance,  as 
in  so  many  others , the  fault  is  not  in  Virgil , but  in 
the  commentator;  not  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  eye  of  the 
observer. 


356. 

■NUNC  F.TIAM  INTEni'RES  DIVIIM  JOVE  MI.SSIIS  AD  IPSO 
TK-STim  UrnUMoUE  caput  cei.ehes  mandata  per  auras 
llETUUT  IPSE  IlKUM  MAMEESTO  IN  LU.MINE  VIPI 
l.NTRANTF.M  .MUROS  VOCEMOUE  Ills  AUP.IDUS  HAL'S! 


“Es  1st  dcs  Himmcls  sichlbarlichc  Fugung-.” 

ScuiLLER,  Die  Piccolomini,  Act  /,  sc.  3. 

Thai  it  is  the  conimamlmenl  of  the  Deity,  is,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  moralist,  -what  the  cannon  is  in  the  hands 
of  princes,  the  ‘ultima  ratio’,  the  last  and  neverfailing 
justification  of  whatever  act  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  justice,  with  the  best  feelings  of 
the  human  heart;  “vatem  et  insontes  deos  praetendunt." 
Compare  with  Eneas’s  defence  of  his  perfidious  aban- 
donment of  the  'woman  whose  affections  he  has  gained, 
and  whose  honor  he  has  betrayed,  Charles  the  Ninth’s 
justification  lo  himself  of  his  not  retaining  his  friend 
and  favorite,  Marsillac,  Conte  de  Hochefaucould,  to 
sleep  at  the  Louvre  on  the  night  of  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
but  allowing  him  lo  go  home  lo  his  hotel  llirough  the 
streets  of  Paris,  although  he  knew  he  would  certainly 
be  murdered  on  the  way:  “Je  vois  bien  que  Dieu  veul 
qu’il  perisse.”  (Palissol’s  notes  lo  the  Henriade,  €.  II.). 
Compare  also  St.  Augustin’s  defence  of  his  deception 
and  desertion  of  his  mother  (Confess.  V.  14.  15)  on 
this  selfsame  Carthaginian  shore,  from  whence,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  he  was  sailing  for  the  selfsiuue 
Italy.  However  the  ingenuous  heart  may  reject  the 
excuses  of  all  litree,  and  refuse  to  be  a party  lo  this 
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shining  o(  Ihe  onus  of  an  iniquity,  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  perpetrator  to  those  of  the  perpetrator’s  God, 
still  Eneas’s  exeuse  is  the  best,  for  he  sees  and  hears 
the  present  and  commanding  Deily,  ■while  the  others 
■without  so  much  us  an  inquiry 

— “Dine  Iiiinc  ardorem  mentibus  addunt, 
Euryalc,  an  sua  cuique  Deua  lit  dira  libido?" 
assume  at  once  their  own  strong  inclinations,  their  own 
mere  volitions,  to  be  eoinmandinents  from  Heaven. 


302. 

TALIA  DICEXTEM  JAMliClir.M  AVERSA  TnETCIl 
nUC  II.I.EC  VOI.VEXS  OtELOS  TOTl'Mi.lUE  I'ERKIlllAT 
I.UMINIUUS  TACITIS  f:T  SIC  ACCESSA  PKOEATCR 


This  passage  is  iisually  interpreted,  iooks  at  him,  rail- 
ing her  eyes  hither  and  thither,  and  wanders  him  all 
over  with  silent  eyes: 

“Ma  gi.i  a lai  doUi,  in  lorvi  sguardi  incerli, 
c Fcroccraentc  tacita  to  giiarda 

Da  capo  a pic,  d’ira  inflammata.  Dido.” 

Aiaikri. 

.\  little  examination,  however,  affords  a sense  niorn 
exact  and  more  worthy  ol  Virgil.  ‘Oculus’  signifies 
the  organ , the  ball  or  orb  of  the  eye,  considered  ab- 
slr.actedly  from  its  function;  ‘lumen’  (as  its  primary 
and  etymological  meaning  shows)  the  light,  i.  e.  the 
luminous  or  illuminating  part  of  the  eye,  the  sight  or 
function  of  vision,  corresponding  to  the  German  Aiigen- 
licht  (“0  fiffnet  euch,  ihr  lieben  Augenliehter.”  Schiu.er,' 
Brant  von  Messina),  the  Italian  luce  (“Com  egli  alzb 
Ic  luci  al  vago  viso.”  Tassoxi  , La  Secchia  Rapita,  X 
59),  and,  more  exactly  still,  to  its  own  Italian  deriva- 
tive, lume  (“vine  faville  uscian  de  duo’  bei  lumi.”  1*eth. 
Sonn.  220).  Such  being  the  respective  meanings  of 
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the  two  words,  Dido  is  described  with  frreal  jiccnracy, 
first,  as  rolling;  her  eyeballs  hither  and  Ihilher  while 
she  looks  at  Eneas,  and  secondly,  ns  wanderinft  him 
all  over  with  her  vision.  The  second  clause  of  the 
sentence  is  thus  supplementary  to  the  first,  and  the 
whole  mcaning..is:  Uuelur  et  pererrut  tolum  luminibus 
tacitis  (lumine  tacito)  oculorum , quos  volvebal  hue  et 
illuc’.  It  were  easy  to  show  by  numerous  examples 
that  the  best  I.atin  writers  frequently  (not  always)  make 
Ibis  distinction  between  ‘octilos’  and  ‘lumina’.  Kxpr. ; 

“At  si  tanlula  pars  oculi  media  ilia  peresa  cst, 

Incoliimis  qaamvis  alioqiie  splendidus  orbis, 

Occidit  extemplo  lumen  (the  sight  is  lost)  tenchraoquo  sc- 
quuntur.” 

Lcchet.  III.  414. 

Sec,  in  the  same  author,  IV.  S23.  1137;  and  especially 
that  fine  passage,  VI.  1177.  Also  (Coax.  Nepos,  Timol. 
IV.  1):  “Sine  ullo  morbo  lumina  oculorum  amisil,” 
the  light  or  sight  of  the  eyes.  Also  (Ovid.  Mctam.  XUl. 
501): 

— “Digilos  in  perfida  lumina  condit, 

Expilulque  geuis  oculos. 

Also  Metam.  A77’.  200):  “Inanem  luminis  orbem.”  Also 
(Catull.  Epigr.  49):  “Gemina  teguntur  Lumina  nocte." 
where  it  is  ‘lumina’  (not  ‘oculi’),  because  it  is  Ihe 
sight  (not  Ihe  eyeballs)  that  is  covered  with  night;  and 
( En.  II.  210):  “Oculos  suficcti,”  because  it  is  the  halls 
(not  the  sight)  that  are  suffused  with  blood.  See 
also  Shakespeare’s  “There  is  no  speculation  (i.  e.  no 
‘lumen’,  or  absenting  vision)  in  those  eyes.” 

Luminibus  tacttis.  — “Ipsa  tacita.”  Servius.  “Servii 
explicatio  sequentilnis  ( accensa  profatuh)  refutatnr  satis. 
Ego  explicarem,  non  blundis  aut  amaloriis.  sed  flammeis 
et  fatentibus  ignem.”  Durniann.  “Sliere  Augen ; quibus 
nullus  inest  sensus.”  Gossrau.  “Oculi  taciti  ad  diccn- 
dum  non  pertinent,  sed  sunt  qui  iram  abdunt.”  Wagner. 
I hold  Ihe  interpretation  of  Servius  (adopted  also 
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by  Heyiic)  to  be  the  true  one;  first,  on  account  of  the 
more  poetic  meaning;  secondly,  on  account  of  Seneca’s 
“Tacito  locum  rostro  pererrat”  (Thyest.  500),  where 
‘ tacito applied  to  the  snout  of  a hound  tracing  his 
game  by  the  scent,  can  only  mean  ‘ipse  cants  tacens’-. 
To  which  add;  “Tacita  iinniurniurat  aure",  Stat.  Theb. 
1.  532.  Thirdly,  on  account  of  the  addition  to  tuetur 
of  JAMUUDUM  and  hicentem,  words  which  express  as 
clearly  as  possible  that  Dido  eyes  Eneas  over,  not  (as 
Burniann  tliought)  during  her  own  reply,  but  during 
the  latter  jtart  of  Eneas’s  speech : She  regards  him  tvUh 
a silent  scowl  until  he  has  finished,  and  then  accensa 
PBOFATOR.  And  fourthly,  on  account  of  the  almost  ex- 
press commentary  on  the  passage,  afforded  by  Statius’s 

“Dejocit  macstos  extempio  Umenius  hcros 
In  terram  vulliis,  tacileque  ad  Tydea  laesum 
Obliquare  oculog,  turn  longa  sUentia  movit" 

Theb.  I 673. 

A similar  form  of  expression  is  usual  in  other  lan- 
guages, thus: 

“Doch  viel  bcdcutcnd  fragt  ihr  slummer  Bliek.” 

Schiller,  Maria  Stuart,  A.  I.  sc.  8. 

“On  eiit  dit  qn’i!  enlendail  sa  chanson  dans  ses  yeux.” 
Victor  Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  B.  IN.  c.  4. 


365. 

NEC  Tim  IlIVA  PARENS  GENERIS  NEC  IlARDANnS  APCTOIt 
PERnnr.  seii  nems  gendit  te  CAUTinus  iiorrens 
CAUCASUS 


Pereihe  ....  CAUCASUS.  — See  Comment  on  ‘Crudelis’, 
vers.  311,  and  Comm.  En.  II.  246. 
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• 376. 

IlEf  FUmiS  EVCENSA  FEnOn 


See  Comm.  En.  II.  131;  and  observe  besides  llial  ‘fcro' 
is  the  verb  appropriated  to  the  carrying:  of  fire,  or 
of  a burning  object.  See  vers.  593;  also  Ovid,  deNar- 
cisso  (3Iet.  III.  404):  “Flammas  moveoque  feroque.” 


384. 

SEOUAR  ATRIS  IGNtBUS  ARSENS 
ET  CRM  FRIGIDA  MORS  ANIMA  SEDUXERIT  ARTCS 
OMNIRUS  UMBRA  LOCIS  ADERO 


“Prosequar  te  abeuntem  absens  fumo  flammisque  rngi 
mei  tanquam  malo  omine ; cf.  v.  661  et  seq.”  Wagner, 
Virg.  Br.  En. 

But,  first,  the  word  absens,  properly  applicable  only 
to  a living  person,  and  plainly  opposed  to  the  snbse- 
quenl  et  cum  frigida  mors  &c.,  shows  that  Dido  speaks 
of  something  which  is  to  happen  not  after  her  death, 
but  during  her  life;  and  secondly,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  Dido  should  thus  particularly  indicate 
the  peculiar  manner  of  her  death,  not  only  before  its 
manner  had  been  determined  on,  but  even  before  she 
had  taken  the  resolution  of  dying;  see  v.  475.  I there- 
fore understand  the  atris  ignibus  with  which  Dido 
threatens  to  pursue  Eneas,  to  be , not  the  fires  of  her 
funeral  pyre , but  the  fires  or  torches  of  the  Furies; 
those  fires  with  which  Clytemnestra  pursues  Orestes 
(“Armatam  facibus  malrem”  v.  472),  those  fires  which 
in  the  ancient  mythology  so  aptly  figure  the  stings  of 
a guilty  conscience ; and  I take  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  passage  to  be:  seuuar  absens,  I,  absent,  wilt 
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/ollom  (whilst  F am  yet  alive,  the  rerolleclion  of  me 
will  pursue  you)  ignibds  atris,  tvifh  dark  smouldering 
fires  (the  stin^  of  an  evil  conscience);  precisely 
Ovid’s 

‘Fing'e  Hire  Is  rapido  (nullum  sit  in  omine  pondus) 

Turbine  deprendi;  quid  tibi  mentis  erit?  . ' 
Protinus  occurrcnt  falsae  peijuria  linguae,  • , , 

£t  Phrv^'ia  Dido  fraude  coacta  niori.” 

Iff  raid.  Vn.  65; 

ET  CUM  FRiGiDA  MORS  <&c.  ond  H)hen  I am  dead,  my  spectre 
will  haunt  you,  sciz.  (the  idea  being  supplied  from  the 
foregoing  sequar  atris  igkibgs  absens)  with  the  same 
smouldering  fires.  The  immedialely  preceding  ‘pia  nu- 
mina’,  and  the  remarkable  similarity  between  Dido's 
iGMBcs  ATRIS  and  the  “laedas  alro  lumine  fumanles" 
which  Alecto  thrust  into  the  breast  of  Turnus  (En.  VII. 
456),  seem  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  in  this  his 
coDiinencing  sketch  ;0f  the  terrible  in  Dido,  Virgil  had 
in  his  mind  those  snme  avenging  Furies,  and  that  same 
famous  pursuit  of  Orestes  by  Clyiemneslra,.  wltich  he 
draws  at  full  shortly  afterwards,  vers.  471  and  sequel. 
. Our  author  has  here,  as, in  so  many  other  pl.aces, 
unproved  upon  his  original,  for  while  Medea  threatens 
that  her  Furies  will  pursue  Jason, 

— “i*  3(  ere  najifift 
Avti*  iftat  y tlaatiar 

Aik>ll.  Rood.  fV.  385, 

Dido  threatens  that  she  will  herself  become  his  pursu- 
ing Fury;  herself  (i.  e.  the  recollection  of  her)  hunt 
him 'every  where  with  firebrands:  seocar  atris  ignibus 

ABSENS. 
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; 396.  I . 

JUSSA  TAMKN  DIWM  EXSF.QUITUR  CLASSEMQUF.  REVISIT  • 
TU.H  VERO  TKt'CHI  INCUMBUNT  ET  MTTOHF.  CKIi5A8 
DEDUCUNT  TOTO  NAVES  NATAT  UNCTA  CARINA 
FRONDENTESOUE  FERUNT  RAMOS  ET  ROBORA  SII.VIS  ' 

infabricata  fugae  studio 

MIGRANTES  CERNAS  TOTA^UE  EX  URBE  ROBNTES 


Classem  revisit;  — re,  again;  sciz.  alter  his  loni?  ne- 
glect and  absence. 

Tom  VERO.  — Then  indeed,  and,  by  implication,  not  Oil 
then.  The  reference  is  to  the  orders  previously  g;iven 
(vers.  289)  to  prepare  fur  sailing;,  which  orders  the 
crews  did  not  seriously  set  about  executing  until  Eneas 
himself  made  his  appearance  among  them.  Sec  Cuin- 
menls  En.  IT  105,  i2S;  HI.  47;  JV.  440,  571 ; 1 . 050. 

Alderi,  misunderstanding  the  two  words  tum  vero. 
represents  >Eneas  as  finding  the  Trojans , when  he  air 
rives  among  them,  already  cngagetl  in  performing  (hose 
acts  which  Virgil  describes  them  as  performing  only 
in  consequence  of  his  arrival  among  them: 

— “un  Dio,  > 

, Che  scTcro  lo  incalu,  e spiogo,  e sforza 

Siioi  pass!  hi,  dove  Ic  navi  cccelsu 
Varaiido  slainiu  gli  operusi  Toucri. 

T.e  spalnialc  carene  ^'.allec'gi.'inti, 

E le  nuovc  ali  dei  trascelti  remi, 

E,  onor  de'  boschi,  Ic  novelle  autenne, 

Prcsla  ogni  coaa  £nca  Irova  al  far  vela." 

A translation  very  much  in  the  reckless  style  of  our 
own  Dryden.  It  must  not  be  forgolten,  however,  in 
any  comparison  of  Allieri’s  translation  of  the  Eueis 
with  Dryden’s,  that  Alfleri’s  so  far  as  it  was  revised 
by  him  (viz.  as  far  as  the  556  line  of  the  third  Book) 
is  very  superior  lo  the  above  specimen,  while  Dryden's 
translation  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  uniformly  coarse 
and  reckless,  and,  except  in  the  story,  has  little  more 
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resemblance  lo  the  Eneis,  than  the  Davideis  has  to 
Paradise  Lost. 

Frondentbsooe  raHTOT  RAMOS.  — I can  hardly  doubt 
that  RAMOS  (for  the  MS.  authority  for  •which  see 
N.  Heinsius’s  and  Burmann’s  Notes)  , and  not  ‘re- 
mo  s ’ , is  the  true  reading.  Not  that  I understand 
(with  Peerlkamp)  rahos  to  be  intended  specifically 
for  oars,  and  robora  for  masts,  but  because,  first, 
the  expression  ‘frondentes  remos’  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  expression  savoring  more  of  Valerius  Flaccus 
or  Statius,  than  of  Virgil,  while  the  expression  fror- 
BENTES  RAMOS  IS  not  Only  simple  and  natural , but  of 
common  occurence  with  our  author,  see  En.  III.  25; 
VII.  67,  135;  and  secondly,  because  by  understanding 
FRONDENTES  RAMOS  and  ROBORA  iNFABRiCATA  8s  the  Com- 
mon Endindys,  we  have  the  excellent  sense,  unwrought 
(uncarpentered)  trees,  bearing  their  leafy  branches  — 
with  their  leaves  and  branches.  Compare  Georg.  II. 
303—308,  where  ‘robora’,  ‘frondes’,  and  ‘ramos’  are, 
as  I think  they  are  in  our  text,  all  predicated  of  the 
one  tree. 

Of  all  the  numerous  editors  of  Virgil,  whom  I am 
in  the  habit  of  consulting,  I find  the  reading  ramos 
adopted  only  by  the  too  much  neglected  La  Cerda.  In 
the  three  only  MSS.  which  I have  myself  personally 
examined  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig 
and  the  Dresden,  I find  ‘remos’. 

Migrantes  cernas.  — In  order  to  perceive  the  per- 
fect beauty  and  correctness  of  this  simile  the  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  appears  from  the  use  of 
the  verb  ‘cernere’,  to  discern  or  distinguish  from  a 
distance  by  means  of  the  sight  (compare  Venus  point- 
ing out  to  Eneas  the  distant  towers  of  Carthage,  “ubi 
nunc  ingentia  cernis  Moenia,”  <tc.  En.  I.  369;  and, 
“Ego  Catuli  Cumanam  ex  hoc  loco  regionem  video, 
Pompeianum  non  cerno;  neque  quidquam  interjec- 
tum  csl,  quod  obstet;  sed  intendi  longius  acies  non 
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polesl.”  Cic.  IV.  Acad.  c.  25 J,  and  *om  Ihe  still 
more  precise,  “prospiceres  arce  ex  sunima”  (vers. 
410),  the  view  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  a 
considerable  distance.  So  seen  from  a considerable 
distance,  the  crowds  of  Trojans  hurrying  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  carrying  to  the  ships  the  various 
provisions  and  equipments  necessary  for  their  speedy 
departure  and  long  voyage,  could  not  be  compared  to 
any  other  natural  object  so  correctly  and  beautifully 
as  to  a swarm  of  ants,  “cum  populanl”  &c.  Compare 
Sand.  Basil,  in  Uexaemeron.  HomU.  VI.  c.  9.  Edit. 
Gamier,  1839:  “ JSt  Tiore  uno  axQv^teuxq 
nediov  fudeg  noXv  re  xat  vniiov,  rjkiKa  fiev  aoi  ratv 
fiofcv  xavefavr]  va  Ctvytj;  nrikixoi  drj  oi  a(<orry(>fg 
amor,  « aiy  fiv()iit]xo)v  xiva  aoi  Trapeayjov  q>av-^ 
laatav." 


40S.  ■ ‘ 

• • I I 

guts  TIBI  TUNC  DIDO  CERNKNTI  TALI  A SKNSUS  | ,„ 

,,  gUOSVE  DABAS  GEMITUS  CUM  LITTOIU  fERVKRE  LATE 
I PROSPICERES  ARCE  EX  SUM.MA  TOIUMpUE  VIDERES  , 

MISCERI  ANTE  OCULOS  TANTIS  CLAMORIBUS  AEQUOR 


Srj,  uxyor,  Tiftav  ft’  aratnamr  SoxtK;, 
nvioir  jJejiwrtav,  f.Tcoi'  (rrijrat  tom; 
not’  nSaxi/vaat ; not'  tnoiuatitn  xnxn ; 
ojwvTK  fifr  nrvf,  «,•  r/o/x  friatnoimv, 
mttra;  nxd^a  3'  ovd$x'  trrtmor, 

ovx  oartf  a^xftrittv,  ovS’  ixnig  roirov 
xiifiyoyu  avlXafloiTo. 

Soph.  Philuct.  276. 
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HK  oiiii)  inexiH;htum  krustra  moritiira  rei.inijuat 


Frostra.  — “Servins  ila  accipil,  ut  rnnsTRA  ex  poetae 
judiciosil:  ul  omnia  experiatur,  sed  fruslra!  Soilieet 
Uirbabal  ilia  vox,  cum  quaererelur  de  verborum  ordine. 
Alii  jiingunt  fruslra  moritura,  sc.  si  quidquam 

intenlatum  reliquisset Saltcin  melior  locus  rw 

FRUSTRA  in  slructurn  exputari  nequit.”  Heyne. 
“Brevilalem  el  poelicam  dicendi  rationem  noln  pro  vuK- 
gari,  ne,  si  quid  inexperfutn  relinquat,  frustra  moriatur. 
Verba  a cogitatione  Didus  pendent."  Wunderlich. 

In  Wunderlich’s  words  lies  ihe  whole  .secret  of  the 
constant  [mal -.interpretation  of  Virgil  — poetic  bre- 
vity: he  might  have  omitted  brevity  and  said  simply 
poetry;  for  a man  of  a prosaic,  matter-of-fact  mind 
may  clearly  understand  and  perfectly  explain  Tacitus, 
but  let  none  but  a poet  ever  hope  to  comprehend,  much 
less  successfully  expound,  Virgil.  He  will  never  be 
able  to  see  the  wood  for  the  number  of  trees. 

The  best  comment  on  Virgil’s  he  odio  imexpertom 
FRUSTRA  MORITURA  RELiNQUAT , is  Unintentionally  supplied 
us  by  a poet  of  no  mean  order,  who  speaking  of  the 
noblest  of  her  sex,  perhaps  the  most  poetic -minded 
woman  that  ever  lived,  uses  these  words:  “Kile  (Char- 
lotte de  Corday)  etudia  les  choses , les  hommes , les 
circonstances,  pour  que  son  courage  ne  flit  pas  iroinpe, 
el  que  son  sang  ne  fill  pas  vain.”  Lamartine,  Hist, 
des  Girondins,  Livr.  44.  c.  VUL 
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419. 

iiONC  E<;o  SI  porn  tantum  sperahe  noumEM 

ET  PERKEimE  SOUOR  POTERO 

This  is  spoken  in  conTorinily  willi  Ihe  niaxiui  lhal  il.i^ 
easier  lo  hear  an  expected,  than  an  uncxi>ecled,  loss,; 
“Nur  lialb  iit  dcr  Vcrlu«t  de«  schuiisten  tilucks, 

Weiiii  wir  auf  dun  Besitz  nichl  sichur  z^llcn.” 

Goethe,  Tasso,  Act.  TTl.  se.  i.  '* 

Tlie  reader  has  already  had  in  the  words  “omnia  Inla 
limens, ’’  vers.  29S  (wliere  see  Coinin.),  an  inkling  lhal 
Dido  had,  from  the  yery  lirst,  a misgiving  lhal  her  feli- 
city with  Eneas  was  loo  great  lo  be  of  long  continuance. 
PoTUi  and  potero  are  opposed  lo  each  other;  have ‘hem 
able  (viz.  in  the  midst  of  my  happiness)  lo  expect  this 

pain  — H'ill  he  able  to  mdure  the  pain  itself. 

_ 'lO;  ^ 'r 

Perkerre  potero.  — 

“Ich  kaim  auch  das  verschmerzen." 

Schiller,  Maria  Stuart,  Act.  I.  sc.  2. 

==  _ I 
” 435.  • 

EXTREMAM  UANC  ORO  VEMAH  MISERERE  SORORIS  , 

. gUAM  Mini  CUM  DERERIT  CUMULATA  MORTE  REMITTAM 

*‘Locus  intrientissimns , et  ab  omnibus  vexalus  variis 
conjeclnris.”  Biirmnnn. 

“Mihi  qtiidem  faleor  nondum  videri  expedilum  hunc 
locum,  ac  vereor  ne  in  desperalis  liabendus  sit.”  Wagner. 
“Haec  nemo  unquain  inlellexit,  neque  inlelligel.”  Peerl- 
kamp. 

.\s  failure  can  be  no  disgrace  where  all  have  either 
failed  or  despaired,  I shall  hazard  a solution  of  this 
famous  Virgilian  ‘nodus’,  adopting  as  of  greatest  au- 
thority the  reading  of  the  Medicean  MS.  which,  without 
Ihe  punctuation,  is  as  follows: 
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ExTimAM  HAHC  oRo  vanxM  visniERK  sororis 

UUAU  MIHI  CUM  bXUEHlT  CUMULATA  HOHTE  REHITTAM 

iiml  which  1 thus  inlerprcl;  / entreat  of  him  this  last 
indulgence  — pity  thy  sister  — which  when  he  shall  have 
granted  me,  I will  remit  (cease  lo  trouble  him  with  my 
love)  in  accumulated  death,  i.  e.  in  a condition  worse 
than  death. 

Kxtremam  hanc  ORO  vENiAM.  — These  words  are 
plainly  the  repetition,  at  the  close  of  Dido’s  petition  to 

Eneas  (“expectct dolcre”),  of  the  prefatory 

words  of  that  petition,  “extremum  hoc  miserae  del 
munus  amanti Dido  herein  following  the  ordinary  for- 
mula in  which  a liwor  is  asked : “I  have  a favor  lo  beg 
of  you ; it  is  so  and  so  ...  . I entreat  you  lo  grant 
me  lliis  favor."  So  Dido  commences  with  the  request: 
Let  him  grant  me  this  last  favor;  then  explains  in  the 

words,  “Expectel dolere,"  what  the  favor  is; 

and  concludes  with  a repetition  of  her  request,  extre- 
MAM  hakc  ouo  VENIAM.  Those  who  understand  these 
words  ns  spoken  of  Dido's  request  lo  her  sister  lo  bear 
her  petition  lo  Eneas,  seem  not  lo  have  observed  (a) 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  term  e,xtremam 
should  be  applied  to  that  request,  especially  as  Dido 
has  just  declared  that  it  is  her  intention  to  live,  and  that' 
her  object  in  pressing  Eneas  lo  slay  is  that  she  may  have 
lime  lo  reconcile  and  accomodate  herself  lo  her  misfor- 
tune. (b ) That  even  although  there  were  some  good  reason 
why  Dido's  rcque.st  lo  her  sister  should  be  called  extre- 
MAN,  this  designation  of  that  request  in  almost  the  precise 
terms  in  which  the  petition  lo  Eneas  had  Just  been 
designated,  were  an  exhibition  of  extreme  poverty  in 
the  poet,  (c)  That  the  great  and  undue  earnestne.ss, 
witli  which,  according  lo  this  interpretation.  Dido 
presses  her  request  on  her  sister,  implies  a doubt  of 
her  sister's  willingness  lo  oblige  her  in  so  small  a 
matter,  a doubt  wholly  inconsistent  with  tfie  allachmenl 
which  we  are  informed  subsisted  between  the  two 
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sisters,  (d)  Tlial  it  never  could  have  been  the  intention 
of  Virgil  thus  to  withdraw  the  reader’s  attention  during 
the  whole  of  the  two  last  lines  of  Dido's  speech,  from 
the  main  gist  and  object  of  the  speech,  sciz.  Uie  peti> 
tion  to  Eneas,  in  order  to  fix  it  upon  the  comparatively 
unimportant  and  secondary  object,  the  request  to  her 
sister.  ( e)  That  the  termination  of  Dido's  petition  to 
Eneas  at  the  word  ‘dolere’  without  at  least  the  ordinary 
concluding  words  of  a petition,  “this  is  my  request, 
1 beg  this  favor,"  and  especially  without  any  greater 
inducement  hel(|  out  to  Eneas  than  the  prospect  of  fine 
weather,  were  abrupt  and  inartificial  in  the  poet,  and 
unnatural  and  unpersuasive  in  Dido. 

Ksmittam  — means,  not  (tis  hitherto  understood  by 
the  commentators)  7 will  repay;  (a)  because  it  were 
undignified  and  unbecoming  in  Dido  thus  to  pro]>ose 
to  buy  the  favor  she  sought,  whether  at  tlie  hands 
of  Eneas  or  of  her  sister;  and  (b)  because  the  words 
UUU.U  DEDEniT  require  that  the  act  expressed  by  rehittah 
should  be  performed  either  at,  or  not  very  long  after, 
the  time  quvm  dederit,  and  not,  as  those  who  construe 
REMiTTAM  transitively  are  compelled  to  understand , at 
the  necessarily  remote  (see  vers.  434)  period  of  Dido's 
death ; but  it  means  7 tvill  remit,  i.  e.  cease  to  trouble 
him;  a dignified  sentiment,  suitable  to  Dido's  present 
situation , in  harmony  with  the  prayer  of  her  petition, 
and  an  answer  in  express  ternis  to  the  concluding 
words  of  Eneas’s  immediately  preceding  speech, 

“Uesine  mcque  tuis  iocendcrc  teque  querclU.” 
as  if  she  had  said;  Let  him  but  grant  me  this  last  in-, 
dulgence  and  1 will  do  what  he  has  required;  i.  e.  ‘de- 
sinam  queri’. 

CuMUJLATA  HORTE.  — In  thcsc  words  Dido  describes 
the  condition  in  which  she  shall  be  after  she  shall 
have  entirely  renounced  Eneas;  sciz.  as  a condition  of 
uccumuiated  death,  i.  e.  of  misery  worse  than  death. 
This  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  which  usually  de> 
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sifirnales  nclual  death,  to 'expreaa  a alale  of  extreme 
and  hopeless  misery,  is  common  not  only  in  Lulin,  bill 
1 believe  in  all  Innffuages.  See,  “Tot  funera  passis," 
Kn.  J.  aSti.  “Longaque  nniniam  sub  morle  tenebat” 
Stat.  Theb.  1.  48  (of  the  blindness  of  Oedipus);  and 
ag;ain,  of  (he  same: 

— “Saevoque  c limine  profert 
Mortem  imperfectam." 

Thcb.  XI.  581. 

— “Sv  fitr  {tjt,  r/  3*  ffir;  tft'xv  nalm  ' 

tutni  TOi?  &arov^ir  iaq^Xtir." 

Soph.  Antigon.  565. 

See  also  Evangel.  Mattu.  VIII.  22,  and  IV.  16; 
also  Sliakespeare , Richard  III.  Act  1.  sc.  2:  “They 

(sciz.  your  eyes)  kill  me  with  a living  death;”  and 
Burmann  ad  Ovid.  Tbin.  16.  ‘Ciimulala’  is  added  to 
‘mors’,  not  merely  to  heighten  the  expression,  but  to 
place  it  beyond  doubt  that  ‘mors’  is  taken,  not  in  its 
literal,  but  in  its  metaphorical,  sense.  In  (he  second 
of  the  two  passages  just  quoted  from  Statius,  ‘mors’, 
used  in  the  same  sense,  has  the  exactly  corresponding 
adjunct,  ‘imperfecta’.  “Mors  imperfecta,”  a state  of 
misery  almost  equal  to  death;  ‘mors  cumulata’,  a slate 
of  misery  exceeding  death.  So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(Act  III.  sc.  2): 

— “Romeo  is  banished ; 

There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound. 

In  that  word’s  death." 

The  expression  ‘morte  remittere’  occurs  twice  in 
Sil.  Ital.  PCIV.  537;  XIII.  731): 

\ * 

— “Vix  morte  iiicepta  remittit." 

“Si  studiuro,  ct  saevom  cognoscere  Amilearis  unibrain, 
lUa  cst,  cerne  procul,  cut  froiis  nee  morte  remisaa 
Iraruui  servat  rabieui. " 

The  interpretation  reinaiius  unaltered  even  although 
we  should  so  fur  forsake  the  guidance  of  Die  Medieenn 
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MS.  as,  with  Heinsius,  to  read  ‘dederia’  instead  of 
dkoerit:  1 beg  this  last  indulgence  of  him  — pity  thy 
sister  — which  (obtained  from  him)  when  thou  shaU 
have  given  me,  i.  e.  which  when  1 shall  have  obtained 
from  him  through  thy  means,  1 will  cease  ire. 

Wagner  having  raised  a doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
with  whicli  Foggini  h:is  represented  the  reading  of  this 
passage  in  the  Mcdicean,  1 beg  to  say  that  I have 
myself  personally  and  carefully  examined  that  MS.  and 
found  the  reading  to  be  precisely  as  staled  by  Foggini: 

QCAS  Mini  CfM  DEDCRIT.  CCMnLATA  MOHTK  RKMITTA— • 

I have  also  myself  personally  and  carefully  examined 
and  ascertained  the  reading  of  the  passage  in  the  follovs- 
ing  MSS.  and  editions: 

The  Pelrarchian,  one  of  the  Golha  (No.  236),  three  of 
the  Vienna  (Nos.  116,  118,  120),  and  the  Klosler-Neu-*' 
burg  have 

Quain  tnihi  cum  dederis  cumulata  moiie  remlltam 
which  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Nicliolas  Heinsius. 

The  Gudian  has 

Quam  mihi  cum  dcdcris  cumulatam  mortc  remittam 
but  both  ‘dederis’  and  ‘cumulatam’  bear  the 
marks  of  being  alterations  of  a previous  reading. 

One  of  the  Gotha  (No.  54),  three  of  the  Munich 
(Nos.  1S059,  2 1562,  305),  two  of  Ihc  Ambrosian  (.Nos.  79, 
107),  three  of  the  Vienna  (Nos.  113,  115,  117),  one  of 
tlie  Leipzig  (.No.  35),  and  the  Dresden  have 

Quam  mihi  cum  dederis  cumulatam  mortc  remittam 
which  is  also  the  reading  of  tlie  Princeps  Ed.  Rome 
1469,  Rob.  Stephens,  Rurmann,  Brunck  and  Jahn. 

Two  of  the  Gotha  (Nos.  55,  56)  and  one  of  the 
Leipzig  (No.  36)  have 

Quam  mihi  cum  dederis  cumulatam  morle  reliuquam 
which  is  the  reading  of  tlie  Venice  Ed.  of  1470  and 
the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475;  also  of  U.  Stephens,  Dan. 
Heinsius,  and  the  Paris  Ed>  of  1600. 
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The  Vienea  MS.  No.  lit  has  ‘dederis  emnii- 
iatam',  but  in  the  cane  of  this  MS.  I neglected  to  note 
the  remainder  of  the  line. 

I Pierius  mves  lUtle  information  about  Ibis  paastme: 
his  words  are:  “‘Cumulataro  morte  reiinqnam’. 
In  Me<liceo,  in  Porcio,  et  antiquis  aliis  codieibiis.  re- 
niTTAM  le^tur."  From  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
hnd  not  noticed  the  reading  ctmoLsTA  at  all. 


449. 

MKVS  I.M.MOTA  MANET  LAfRYMAE  VOLVINTIR  I.NANES 
TIM  VERO  INTEUX  FATIS  EXTERRITA  DII>0 
MORTEM  ORAT 


I lake  part  with  Thiel  and  Voss  against  SupQc,  in 
undcrsUtnding  lacrymak  not  of  Dido  and  Anna,  but  of 
Eneas;  first,  because  oUierwise  the  words  lacrymae 
VOLVONTDR  iNANES  seem  to  be  a mere  filling  up  of  the 
line, 'the  idea  contained  in  them  being  already  fully 
expres.sed  in  the  preceding  mens  immota  manet,  and 
“nullis  ille  moveliir  flelibus."  Secondly,  because  the 
leaves  forced  from  the  oak  by  the  blasts  of  the  winds 
(“Conslemunl  terram  concusso  stipile  frondes”)  seem 
to  point  to  the  unavailing  tears  wrung  from  Eneas 
by  the  importunate  distress  of  his  supplicants.  Thirdly, 
because  (see  (Comment,  v.  30)  the  object,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adjunct  expressly  referring  it  to  the  more 
remote  person,  seems  generally  referrible  to  the 
nearer.  Fourthly  (and  I think,  conclusively),  because 
we  find,  on 'a  precisely  similar  occasion,  the  same  ex- 
pression applied  to  similar  unavailing  tears  of  pity,  En. 
X.  464: 

"Audiit  Alcides)  javenem,  magnumque  §ub  inio  ••• 

Corde  premit  gemitum,  lacrymasquc  elTudil  inuies.” 
Compare  also  En.  VI.  468  and  Oimment. 
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■ Tom  vebo  mraux  fatis  exterrita  dido  mortkm  ohat.  — 
The  mere  report  of  Eneas's  preparations  for  sailings  had 
put  her  into  a fury  (vers.  298 — 300);  the  certainty 
that  he  would  sail  makes  her  pray  for  death : tum 
vERO  (i.  e.  when  she  had  in  vain  tried  every  means 
to  dissuade  him ) mortem  orat.  See  Comments  En.  IL 
i05,  228;  III.  47;  IV.  396,  571;  V.  695.  « 


464. 

MULTAOUE  PRAETEREA  VATUM  PRAEDICTA  PRIORUM 
TERRIBIU  MONITU  llORRIKICAiYT 


Of  the -two  readings  priorum  and  ‘piorum’,  both  of 
which  are  acknowledged  both  by  Servius  and  Pierius, 
I give  a decided  preference  to  priorom;  first,  be- 
cause the  epithet  ‘pius  'applied  to  ‘vates’  En.  VI.  662 , 
is  applied  to  'votes ' meaning  poets,  not  to  ‘vates  'meaning 
prophets.  Secondly,  because  such  epithet,  meaning, 
as  it  always  does,  tender-hearted,  (see  Comm. 

En.  1. 14),  were  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  prophets  who 
horrified  Dido  with  terrific  admonitions,  terribili  monitu 
HORRiFiCANT.  Thirdly,  because  priorum  is  on  the  contrary 
peculiarly  appropriate,  it  being  plainly  Virgil's  inten- 
tion to  picture  Dido  as  agitated  not  only  by  the  terror 
produced  by  present  prodigies,  but  besides  (praeterea) 
by  the  recollection  of  foregone  prodigies  and  the  pro- 
phetic denunciations  founded  on  them  at  the  time. 
Fourthly,  because  in  the  only  four  MSS.  which  I have 
examined  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian, 
the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden,  I have  found 
priorum,  the  reading  (as  appears  ffom  Bottari)  of  the 
Vatican  Fragnrent,  and  (as  stated  by  Mailtaire)  both  of 
the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  of  the  Milan  Ed.  of  1474,  and 
which  1 have  myself  fouad  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475, 
also  in  Fabricius,  Daniel  Heinsius,  both  the  Stephenses, 
the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  Ambrogi,  'La  Cerda,  Brunck, 
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Wakefield,  and  Jahn.  Nicholas  Heinsios,  relying  as 
usual  with  undue  confidence  on  the  Medicean,  and 
deceived  (see  his  note  in  Burinann)  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  ‘pius’  to  the  totally  dissimilar 
‘vates’  of  the  sixth  Book,  was  the  first  to  adopt  ‘pio- 
rum*,  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  Burmana, 
Heyne,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  most  modern  editors. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  N.  Heinsius,  nor  Heyne. 
nor  Wagner,  has  had  the  candor  to  state  that  the  Gu- 
dian  (a  MS.  on  which  all  those  three  critics  are  in  the 
habit  of  relying  with  almost  implicit  confidence)  gives 
the  most  direct  contradiction  to  their  reading  of  the 
passage  before  us.  Tlie  reason  probably  was  that  the 
Gudian  here  contradicts  their  still  more  favored  Me-« 
dicean. 

471. 

AUT  AGAMEMNONIUS  SCENIS  AGITATUS  ORESTES 
ARMATAM  FACIBUS  MATREM  ET  SERPENTIBUS  ATRIS 
CUM  niGIT  ULTRICESQUE  SEDENT  IN  LIMINE  DIRAE 


My  first  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  Forbiger’s  third  Edition.  The  comment  which 
I had  written  in  support  of  that  view,  I think  it  better 
to  suppress;  because,  first,  my  inability  to  produce  an 
exact  parallel  for  the  use  of  ‘scenae’  in  tlie  sense  of 
scenes  present  to  the  brain  only,  i.  e.  visions;  and  se- 
condly , Ausonius’s  use  (Epigr.  71 ) of  the  two  words 
'scenae'  and  ‘agitare’  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they 
are  commonly  interpreted  in  the  passage  before  us, 
compel  me,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  acquiesce' in 
that  common  interpretation. 

ScENis  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  which  I have 
myself  personally  consulted  respecting  the  passage,  via. 
six  of  the  Vienna  MSS.  (Nos.  113.  116.  117.  118.  120 
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& 121),  Ihe  Kiosler-Neuburg,  ihe  Peirnrchian,  the  Gu- 
dian,  ihe  Dresden,  and  Uie  Iwo  Leipzig.  I lind  the 
same  reading  in  Uie  Modena  Edilion  of  1475  and  all 
Ihe  old  editions  willi  which  1 am  acquainted.  Pierius 
alone  appears  to  have  found  a different  reading  in  some 
of  his  MSS.  His  words  are;  “In  anliquis  aliquot  co- 
dicibus  ‘Fur its  agitatus’  legitur.  ut  rein  vero  prox- 
imioreni  faciat , nam  quae  in  scenis  represenlantur,  fa- 
bulosa  esse  solent.  Verum  ego  crediderim  ‘furiis’ 
ex  poraphrasi  desuinpluin,  et  seems  inde  legilima  lec- 
tione  expuncta,  adulterinam  suppositam.  agitatus  n. 
non  tanluin  perlinet  ad  furias,  quae  oninino  subintclli- 
guntur,  veruni  etiam  ad  fabulae  actionem,  quae  fre- 
quenter s.  recitarl  consueril." 

In  limine.  — The  peculiar  and  proper  seal  of  the 
Furies.  Compare  £n.  VI.  279):  ij 

— “Morlireruinque  adverse  in  limine  belluin, 

Ferreique  Eumenidum  Ihalami;" 

VI 

and  vers.  555: 

“Tisipboneque  sedens,  palla  succincla  cruenta, 

Vestibulum  exsomnis  servat  noctesque  diesque; 

also  vers.  574: 

— “Cernis,  cuslodia  qualis 
Vestibule  sedeatf  facies  quae  limina  servet?" 

also  En.  VII.  341. 

“Exin  Gorgoncis  Alcclo  infecta  venenis 
i'l 

Principie  Latium,  et  Laurentis  tecta  lyranni 
TO*  'Ui'Celsa  peUl,  laeitumque  ebsedit  limen  Amatae.“  ‘ 

aiWf't)vld,  Metam.  IV.  453; 

‘^'^‘''“•'Carccris  ante  feres  clausas  adamante  aedebant, 
i‘  Deque  suis  atres  pectebant  crinibus  angucs. 
r -Quam  simul  agnerunt  inter  caliginis  umbrfcs, 

Surrexerc  deac:  sedes  scelerata  vecatur.”. 

See  Comments  En.  VI.  563  and  574. 

^ f . ' . • I / 1 : r 
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475. 

DECREVITOtlE  MORI 

Decrkvit,  — irrevocably  determined,  as  by  a decree  of 
a court  of  justice.  Contrast  “luortem  orat,”  v.  451. 


483. 

HINC  Mini  MASSYLAE  f.ENTIS  MONSTRATA  SACEROOS 
HESPERIDl'M  TE.MI'LI  CUSTOS  EI'ULASyliE  DRACOM 
yilAE  DABAT  ET  SACROS  SERVABAT  IN  ARBORE  RAMOS 
bPARGENS  HUMIDA  MELLA  SOPORIFERLM0HE  PAPAVER 


HiNC  Mini  MASSYI.AE  CENTIS  .MONSTRATA  SACEROOS.  “ATat 

ya{!  E/io  T.iva  rewoii  yvvuixa  ano  <t>{ivyiag  i^xcn<nav 
ev  fiaXa  zovviov  fimuQov.  yaatQouavrtVEaltai  dn- 
vrjv  i}j  T(t)v  anaQviov  diarann  in'xrwij  x«i  riy  rwp 
&eoiv  xai  ov  del  h/ovaii  mareveiv,  a/X  ideiv 

oig  (paai.”  Tl.vxeija  Mevavdcfio.  in  Episi.  Mut.  Graecan. 

Spargens.  — “Spargebat  in  via  mella  et  papaver, 
(|uibus  advenienles  ab  horto  arceret  et  poma  Hesperiduin 
servarel."  Jahn. 

This  interpretation,  of  which  Wagner,  with  less  than 
liis  usual  sagacity,  observes,  “Pracclare,  si  inel  et  pa- 
paver hunc  ad  usuin  adhibuissc  veteres  ipsoruin  ve- 
terum  testinioniis,  probasset  vir  doctissiinus,”  and  which 
it  will  be  observed  entirely  takes  away  from  the  dragon 
the  guardianship  of  the  tree,  is  founded  upon  an  er- 
roneous view  of  the  construction  of  the  whole  passage, 
which  consists,  not  of  two  independent  statements  or 
propositions,  epulas  dabat  and  ra.mos  sebvabat,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  winding  up  or  concluding  clause, 
spargens  h.  m.  s.  q.  p.,  especially  belongs,  but  of  one  pro- 
position only,  RABAT  EPULAS,  of  whicli  the  second,  appar- 
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ently  independent,  proposition,  servabat  ramos,  is  only 
a parenthetic  explanation,  and  to  which  the  concluding 
clause,  sPARGEss  h.  m.  s.  q.  p.,  looks  back  as  it  were,  over 
the  j)arenthesis ; thus  in  plain  prose:  ‘Quae spargens  h.  in. 

8.  q.  p.  dabat  epulas  draconi,  atque  ita  (i.  e.  per  draco-  - 
nem)  servabat  ramos.'  This  structure  is  entirely  accord- 
ing to  Virgil’s  usual  method,  see  Comments  En.  III. 
317,  571 ; VI.  83,  739.  The  structure  being  established, 
the  question  next  arises,  what  is  the  force  of  the  word 
SPARCENS?  Does  it  mean  (as  in  Petronius,  p.  275:  “Quid- 
quid  enim  a nobis  acceperat  de  cocna,  latranti  [cani 
sciz.  ] sparserat”)  throwing  to  him  bit  by  bit,  piecemeal? 
or  does  it  mean  (as  in  the  same  Petronius,  p.  101, 
“Glires  nielle  et  papavere  sparsos”)  sprinkling  ‘met 'and 
'papaver'  on  his  food;  making  his  food‘epulae’,  \.  a.  a feast, 
by  sprinkling  on  it  'jnel'  and  ‘papaver’?  I adopt  the  latter 
view,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  Virgil  would  so  soon 
after  using  the  expression  ‘dare  epulas’,  have  used 
the  similar  expression  ‘spargere  mel  et  papaver’  — 
would  have  said  gave  a feast,  and  then  explained  his 
meaning  by  saying  gave  ‘mel’  and  ‘papaver'.  We  obtain, 

I think,  a much  better  sense  by  understanding  our  au- 
thor to  say  DABAT  EPULAS,  gave  a feast,  i.  e.  according 
to  the  proper  force  of  the  word  epulas  ( compare  “ ri- 
matur  epulis,’’  En.  VI.  509),  a treat,  dainties,  delicacies, 
and  then  by  the  word  spargers  to  explain  h o w the 
treat  was  given,  what  constituted  the  treat,  wherein 
the  ‘epulae’  consisted;  viz.  in  ‘mel’  and  ‘papaver’ 
sprinkled  upon  the  food.  The  above  views  being 
adopted,  sopoRiFERUM  becomes  merely  descriptive  of  the 
poppy,  not  at  all  expressive  of  an  effeet  intended  to 
be  produced  on  the  dragon;  and  thus  the  difficulty  felt 
by  Servius  (“Incongrue  videtur  positum , ut  soporifera 
species  pervigili  detur  draconi”) , as  well  as  by  Jahn 
and  some  other  commentators,  is  at  once  and  wholly 
got  rid  of.  For  an  instance  in  which  even  much  more 
stress  is  laid,  and  by  Virgil  himself  loo,  on  the  sopo- 
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rifle  properlios  of  the  poppy  in  a ease  in  which  yet 
lliose  properties  are  not  at  all  called  into  action,  see 
Georg.  I.  7S: 

“Urnnl  Lclhaeo  perfusa  papavera  somno;” 

burn  the  ‘ paparer  somniferum’ ; as  in  onr  text  .'sprinkle 
the  ‘paparer  somniferum’  on  the  food.  It  will  perhaps 
be  said : “All  this  reasoning  is  very  plausible,  but  how 
do  we  know  that  the  Ronnins  considered  ‘nicl’  and 
‘papaver’  sprinkled  upon  food,  to  be  a great  delicacy?” 
I reply;  from  many  statements  of  their  writers  to  that 
efleet;  from  the  second  of  the  above  quoted  passages 
of  Pelronius;  Irom  the  same  author’s  “Omnia  dicta 
facUique  quasi  papavere  et  sesamo  sparsa;"  front  Pliny, 
A'at.  Hist.  XIX.  S.  53;  from  Horace,  Episi.  ad  Pison. 
375  &c.  But  it  will  be  rejoined:  “The  ‘papaver’  is 
extremely  nauseous  and  bitter,  and , besides,  narcotic 
and  poisonous;  it  is  impossible  it  could  ever  have 
been  used  in  the  manner  you  suppose;  there  is  some 
mistake  about  the  meaning  of  those  passages;  it  must 
have  been  some  other  plant,  perhaps  some  other  poppy, 
and  not  the  ‘papaver  somniferum’,  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  so  fond,  and  of  which  they  considered  the 
flavor  so  sweet  and  delicate,  as  to  use  the  phrase, 
sprinkled  with  ‘ mel’  and  ‘papaver’ , or  (even  leaving- 
out  the  ‘mel’  as  only  the  vehicle)  sprinkled  with  ‘pa- 
paver’, when  tliey  wished  to  express  the  very  highest 
degree  of  luscious  sweetness  ( “Omnia  dicta  faclaque  quasi 
papavere  ct  sesamo  sparsa.”  Petron,  p.  5.).”  I answer; 
d)y  no  means,  there  is  no  mistake  at  all  about  the 
matter;  it  wirs  this  very  ‘ papaver  somniferum ’,  and  no 
other,  which  constituted  the  Roman  delicacy;  Pliny’s 
testimony  to  this  efTect  is  conclusive;  “Papaveris  sativi 
tria  genera.  Candidum  (our  ‘papaver  somniferum’), 
cujus  semen  tostum  in  secunda  mensa  cum  mclle  apud 
antiques  dubalur ” It  was,  then,  our  bitter,  poi- 

sonous, narcotic  poppy  which  the  Romans  used  in  their 
entertainments,  and  which  the  Massyiian  priestess  gave 
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as  Ihe  niosl  dainty  delicacy  lo  the  dragon ; liul  observe, 
it  was  its  seeds,  which,  as  most  little  children  of  Ihe 
present  day  know,  and  as  the  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
self by  a simple  experiiiieiU,  nol  only  are  nut  nauseous 
and  biller,  but  have  ii  very  delicate,  sweet  flavor,  and, 
as  any  chemist  can  inform  lum,  are  perfectly  esculent, 
and  contain  none  of  the  narcotic  and  poisonous  pro- 
perties with  which  the  rest  of  the  plant  abounds.  We 
have  thus  an  explanation  of  the  whole  matter;  the  Massy- 
lian  priestess  g-ave  the  dragon,  not  a soporific,  but  a sweet  ; 
the  sweetest  sweet  known  before  the  discovery  of  sugar; 
and  the  dragon,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  delicious 
treat,  remained  in  the  garden,  and,  being  excessively  fierce 
towards  every  person  except  his  benefactress,  no  one 
else  dared  approach  the  tree.  The  services  of  the  dra- 
gon being  thus  incidental,  not  intentional,  it  is  not  Ihe 
dragon,  but  the  priestess  who  is  described  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  tree,  ouae servabat  in  arbore  ramos  ; 

and  the  story  acquires  a degree  of  verisimilitude  which 
is  quite  wanting  in  those  accounts  which  represent  the 
dragon  as  watching  the  tree.  It  will  be  observed  in 
further  confirinalion  of  the  above  interpretation  that  on 
none  of  the  occasions  on  which  our  author  produces 
sleep  by  means  of  drugs,  is  the  ‘p.apapcr’  spcciflcally 
ineniJoned;  see  En.  V.  854;  VI.  420.  Of  all  the  Vir- 
gilian  expositors,  none,  as  far  as  1 know,  except  old 
Gawin  Douglas,  suppose  poppy  seeds  lo  be  meant 
by  the  word  papaver,  and  he,  going  into  the  opposite 
extreme  from  those  who  would  administer  a narcotic 
dose  lo  the  watch,  feels  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  attributing  to  them  an  exhilarating  properly,  and 
giving  them  lo  the  dragon  in  order  to  keep  him  awake 
and  make  him  lively: 


“Stryiiklaiid  lo  him  the  wak  hony  swelc 
And  slcperye  chetbowe  (cde  to  walkcn  his  sprcic.” 
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490. 

MUGIRE  VIDEBI9 

SUB  PEPIBUS  TERRAM  ET  DESCENDERE  MONTIBUS  ORNO» 
TESTOR  CARA  DEOS  ET  TE  GERMANA  TUUMQUE 
DUUCE  CAPUT  MAGICAS  INVITAM  ACCINGIER  ARTIS 
TO  SECRETA  PYRAM  TECTO  INTERIORE  SUB  AURAS 
ERIGE  ET  ARMA  VIRI  THALAMO  gUAE  nXA  REUQUIT 
IMPll'S 

ViDEBis  — you  shall  see,  yourself;  you  shall  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  her  power.  Compare  the  concluding 
words  of  the  citation  from  the  letter  of  Glycera  to  Me- 
nander, Comm.  V.  4S3. 

Imi'ius,  — unfeeling,  to  leave  his  arms  hung  up  in 
my  very  chamber.  See  Comm.  En.  I.  14.  The  position 
of  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  clause  to  which  it  belongs,  renders  it  em- 
phatic; see  Comm.  En.  II.  246. 


504. 

AT  REGINA  PYRA  PENETRALI  IN  SEDE  SUB  AURAS 
ERECTA  INGENTI  TAEDI8  ATQUE  ILICE  SECTA 


I adopt  Wakefield’s  punctuation  (erecta,  ingenti)  as 
affording  by  far  the  most  elegant  structure  and  most 
poetical  sense,  and  add  to  the  examples  which  he  has 
adduced  in  support  of  it,  the  precise  parallel  from  our 
author  himself: 

— “Ping-uem  taedig  el  robore  secto 
Ingentem  gtruxere  Pyram." 

En.  VI.  214; 

and  Seneca’s 

“Esl  procul  ab  urbe  lucus,  ilicibus  niger.” 

Oedip.  530. 

Compare  “Cervus  cornibus  ingens,"  En.  VII.  483,  and 
see  Comments  En.  I.  294;  V.  2,  3S7. 

Taedis.  — Not  torches,  but  the  wood  of  the  Taeda 
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tree,  the  Pinus  Taeda  of  Pliny  (XVI.  19),  the  Pinus 
Mugho,  Torche-pin,  or  IHn-suif,  of  modern  naluralisls. 

lucE  sECTA.  — Billets,  , of  ilex:  “Kai 

efiehae  xo  oXoxuvnofia  xai  enell-rjxey  eni  tag  oxi- 
daxag."  H llceX.  Jia&.  BaoiX.  y.  18.  33. 


520. 

AEQUO  FOEUEIIE 

The  “laio  ^vyto"  of  Theocritus  (Idyll.  All.  15): 

“AX).r)ovi  i'  Mftlijcrar  nrai  (tQ'iit.  q qa  rot*  rfiar 

nalm  ardqtt,  at'  aniifiX^'  o tfOLtj&tig.” 

and  “pari  jugo"  of  Martial  (IV.  13.  8). 


522.  I 

nOX  F.RAT  ET  PLACTDUM  CARPEBANT  FE.SSA  SOPOREM 
CORPORA  PER  TERRAS  SILVAEQUE  ET  SAEVA  QCIERANT  ^ 
AEQUORA  CUM  MEDIO  VOLVUNTUR  SIDERA  LAPSU 
CUM  TACET  OMNIS  ACER  PECUDES  PICTAEQUE  VOLUCRES 
QUAEQUE  LACUS  LATE  UQUID08  QUAEQUE  ASPERA  DU  MIS 
RURA  TENENT  SOMRO  POSITAE  SUB  NOCTE  SILENTI 
LENIBANT  CURAS  ET  CORDA  OBUTA  LABORUM 

ll 

AT  NON  INFELIX  ANIMI  PHOENISSA  NEC  UNQUAM 
SOLVITUR  IN  SOMNOS  OCULISVE  AUT  PECTORE  NOCTEM 
ACCIPIT  INGEMINANT  CURAE  RURSUSQUE  RESURCENS 
SAEVIT  AMOR  MACNOQUE  IRARUM  FLUCTUAT  AESTD 


In  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata  (less  an  original  poem 
than  a splendid  adaptation  of  the  Eneis  to  the  times 
of  the  crusades)  we  have  the  following  almost  exact 
copy  of  this  fine  painting,  itself  a copy  of  Apollon. 
Rhodius’s  fttv  tnuf"  (Aryon.  III.  744)  or  (see 

Heyne  ad  En.  VIII.  26)  of  .Aleman’s  fragment,  "Ev- 
dovoiv  d’oQetuv  xoQVtfiai  re  xai  (paiiayyeg”  &c. : 
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“Era  la  nolle,  allor  ch'  alto  riposo 
Han  I'onde  e i venti,  c parca  niuto  U mondu 
GU  aniniai  lasai,  c quei  chc  ’I  marc  uiidusu, 

0 dc’  liquid!  laglii  alhcrg-a  il  fomlo, 

E chi  si  g-iacc  in  taoa  o in  inandra  ascoso. 

E I pint!  augelli,  nel  obblio  profondo, 

SoUo  il  silcnzio  dc’  sccreti  orrori, 

Sopian  gli  alTanni,  e raddolciano  i cuori. 

Ma  nc  ’1  campo  fedel”  Ac. 

_ Gerusalemmc  Liberata,  II.  96. 

The  celebrated  French  minister  Turgot  (not  perhajis 
generally  known  to  have  been  a translator  of  the  fourth 
Hook  of  the  Eneis)  has  thus  spiritedly  and  not  unfaith- 
fully rendered  the  same  passage  into  French  hexame- 
ters, more  agreable,  to  my  ear  at  least,  than  the  wetu^- 
ing  sing-song  of  Delille’s  rhyming  Heroic: 

“Dcs  long-temps  la  nuit  dans  les  cieux  poursuivoit  ga  carriere ; 
Leg  champs,  les  solitaires  forets,  tout  se  taisoit:  et  les  I’ents 
Suspendoient  Icur  haleine  : un  calme  profond  regnoit  sur  I’onde  ; 
Tons  les  astres  brilloicnl  dans  leur  tranquille  majeste. 

Leg  habitants  dcs  airs,  dcs  hois,  dcs  plaincs  ct  des  eaux, 
Plongcs  dans  Ic  sommcil,  rcparoienl  leurs  forces  ppuisecs; 

Les  mortcis  ouhlioient  Icurs  soins  cuisans.  Tout  reposoil 
Dans  la  nature;  ct  Didon  veilloit  dans  les  pleurs.  l.a  nuitpaisiblc 
Dans  son  coeur  ne  descendra  jamais : le  sommeil  fuitde  segyeux; 
Ses  ennuis  la  dcvorcnl:  I’ainour,  la  furcur,  Ic  desespoir 
Dans  Icur  flux  ct  reflux  orageux  font  ruulcr  sa  pciisoe.” 


537. 

lUACAS  ir.iTrn  h asses  atque  ultima  teucrlm 

JUSSA  SEgUAU 

Vi*,  following  Medea’s  example  (Apoll.  lluoo.  IV.  81 
and  seq.),  which  if  not  present  in  Dido's,  was  at  least 
present  in  Virgil's  mind  when  he  wrote  these  words. 
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551. 

NON  I.ICtIT  TIIAt.AMI  EXI'EnTEM  SINE  CIllMINE  VITAM 
DEGEHE  MOBJ-:  FERAE  TAI.ES  NEC  TANGEIIE  CURAS 


The  comm«'nlators  conneeling  more  ferae  willi  th.m.asii 
Exi'ERTEM  have  been  obliged  either,  with  Peerlkami>,  to 
jiiil  an  abomination  into  Ihe  month  of  Dido  (“Cnr  inihi 
non  lieiiit  vivere  sine  malrimonio  et  cum  quolibet  cnn- 
euinbere?”)  or,  with  Servius,  to  seek  Idr  a wild  animal 
which  after  the  death  of  its  first  mate  remains  ever 
after  in  obstinate  widowhood.  We  have  on'y  to  connect 

MORE  FERAE,  nOt  with  THALAMl  EXI'ERTEM,  but  witll  VITAM 

iiEGERE,  and  all  difficulty  is  got  rid  ol  at  once:  ‘Non 
licuit  me  expertem  tlialami,  vilam  dcgere  more  ferae;’ 
not,  to  live  unmarried  like  a wild  animal,  but  con- 
tinuing unmarried,  live  like  a wild  animal;  ex.  gr.  like  a 
deer  tliat  lives  free  and  untamed  in  the  forest;  in  other 
words:  continue  unmarried,  and  not  lose  my  freedom 
by  submitting  to  the  power  of  a man;  by  placing  my 
neck  under  the  malrinionial  yoke.  Compare  the  use 
made  by  Lucretius  and  Ovid  of  the  corresponding  ex- 
liressions,  ‘vita  similis  ferae’,  and  ‘vita  more  ferarum’: 

“Mull.itjue  per  caelum  soli*  volvenlia  lustra 
Volgivago  vitam  tractabant  more  ferarum.” 

Lucret.  V.  92!l. 

“Vita  ferae  similis,  nullos  agitata  per  usus.” 

Ovid.  Fasti,  II.  291. 

Compare  also  Seneca’s  application  of  the  term  ‘efferalus  ’ 
to  the  chaste  Hippolylus : 

— “SUvarum  incola 
lllc  efferatus,  caslus,  intactus,  rudis.” 

Hippol.  923; 

also  the  application  of  the  terms  ‘fera’  and ‘selvatica ’, 
by  the  Italians,  to  express  a coy  chastity: 

“Bella  fera  e gentil  mi  punse  il  seno.” 

Deli.a  Casa,  Son.  XII. 
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“Tempo  verri  ancor  forsc 
Ch’  al  usato  soggiorno 
Torni  la  fera  bclla  c mansuela.” 

PiTB.  SoHH.  Part.  I.  canz.  37. 

“Donna  |>iu  selvalica  di  Penelope.”  Leopabdi,  Dialogo 
di  Malamhruno  e di  Farfarello  (Opere,  2 Tom.  Firenze, 
1845). 

Dido’s  expressions  thus  understood  stand  in  the 
finest  contrast  with  vv.  5S  and  59,  above.  It  is  as  if 
she  said:  How  much  liappier,  if  I had  continued  expers 
thalami  et  sine  crimine,  vilam  degens  more  ferae, 
‘en'erata’  and  ‘selvalica,’  not  suhniiUing  to  ttie  institu- 
tions of  Legifera  Ceres,  not  bowing  my  neck  to  the 
‘vincla  jugalia'  of  Juno!  Compare  Maximian,  Eleg.  (in 
■Wernsdorfs  Poelae  Latini  Minores): 

“Sed  mihi  diilce  magia  rcsoluto  vivere  collo 
Nullaquc  conjugii  vincula  grata  pati.” 

Sine  ciumine  — is  epcxegetic  of  thalami  expertem; 
see,  for  a similar  use  of  the  term,  Maximian;  Eleg. 
IV.  51: 

“£t  nunc  infelix  Iota  cst  ainc  crimine  vita;” 

and  Ovid,  Heroid.  XX.  7: 

“Conjugium  pactamquc  {idem,  non  crimina  poseo; 

Pebitua  ut  eonjux,  non  ut  adulter,  anio." 

and  especially,  Ovid,  Metam.  1.  478: 

“Multi  illam  petiere;  ilia  aversata  petentea, 
linpatiena  experaque  viri,  nemoruiii  avia  luatrat, 

Nec  quid  Hymen,  quid  Amor,  quid  sint  connubia,  curat. 
Saepc  paler  dixit:  Gcncrum  mihi,  fiti.-i,  debes. 

Saepe  pater  dixit : Debes  mihi,  nala,  nepotes. 

Ilia,  velut  crimen,  taedas  exosa  jugalcs, 

Pulchra  verecundo  sulTundilur  ora  rubore; 

Inque  palris  blandis  haerens  cervice  lacertis. 

Da  mihi  perpetua,  genitor  carissime,  dixit, 

Virginitatc  frui." 

than  which  passage  there  could  be  no  better  commen- 
tary on  our  text. 
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560. 

NATK  riEA  POTES  HOC  SUB  CASU  DUCEIIE  .SO.MNOS  CtC. 


Lei  Ihe  curious  reader  compare  the  Fool’s  anouncement 
to  William  llie  Comiueror,  of  the  coiiS])iracy  of  his 
barons : 

“U  gies  Willamc  ? Por  kci  dors?”  &c. 

Roman  de  Ron,  SSIG. 


563. 

ILUA  DOLOS  nmUMniTF,  NEFAS  I'ECTOliE  VFJISAT 
tKIlTA  MOlU  VAHIOoUE  mARUM  FLUtTUAT  AESTL 


Ceuta  mori  is  added , not  in  order  to  inform  Eneas  of 
Dido’s  intended  suicide,  but  to  magnify  the  danger  to 
him  from  a woman , who , being  determined  to  die, 
would  not  be  prevented  by  regard  for  self-preservation 
from  attempting  any  act  no  matter  how  reckless  and 
desperate. 


569. 

VARIUJI  ET  MUTAIULE  SES1PER 

EEMINA 


rii 

1 he  oil  repeated  calumny : 

“Mobilior  vcnlis,  o femina!”  — 

Calpotik.  Eel.  III.  10. 

“Elle  flotle,  ellc  hesile,  en  un  mot  cite  cst  foiniuc.” 

Racike,  JJhatie. 

“Souvenl  femmo  varic; 

Bion  fol  pst  ijui  a y fie." 

Quatrain  attributed  to  Francois  I.  king  of  France. 

It 
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— “Even  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that.” 

Cymbeline,  Act  //. 

Women,  as  compared  with  men,  are  not  variable 
and  mutable,  but  the  very  contrary;  and  Dido  in  par- 
ticular was  unchangeably  and  devotedly  attached  to 
Eneas,  whom,  if  she  did  not  pursue  with  fire  and  sword, 
it  was  not  that  fits  inconstancy  did  not  so  deserve, 
but  that  her  magnanimity  disdained,  and  her  still- 
subsisting  passion  forbade. 


57t. 

TDM  VEBO  AENEAS  SUBITIS  EXTERRITUS  UMBRIS  ClC. 


Tum  vero.  — After  the  first  appearance  of  Mercury  to 
Itim  (v.  265),  Eneas  is  desirous  to  go,  and  makes 
preparations : 

“Ardel  abirc  fuga,  duiccsque  cscedcre  terras,” 
but  Still  hesitates : 

“Heu,  quid  agat?  quo  nunc  reginam  ambire  furentem 
Audeat  aflatuT"  iStc. 

thoroughly  frightened  by  the  second  vision,  tum  vero, 
he  actually  goes,  cannot  be  off  fast  enough : 

COBRIPIT  E SOMNO  CORPUS,  SOCIOSgUE  FATIGAT; 

PRAECIPITES  VIGII.ATE  VIRI,  ET  COSSIDITE  TRASSTRISJ 
SOLVITE  VELA  CITI 


VAGlXAyUE  ERIPIT  EXSEM 

FULMIMEUM,  STRICTOgUE  FERIT  BETIXACUI.A  FERRO. 


LiTTORA  deseriiere;  LATET  SUR  CLASSIRUS  AEgUOR; 

AHNIXl  TORgUENT  SPUMAS,  ET  CAERULA  VERRURT. 

See  Comments  En.  II.  105  , 228;  III.  47;  IV.  396, 
449;  V.  659. 
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SuBiTis  EXTBRRiTus  OMBRis.  — Umbbis,  the  tieioti  which 
Eneas  has  just  seen;  for  we  are  warned,  first,  by  all 
Just  poetical  sentiment,  and  secondly,  by  the  exactly 
parallel  expression  of  Virgil’s  faithful  imitator,  “Sagun- 
tinis  somnos  exterritus  umbris”  (Sil.  II.  704),  not  to 
fall  (with  Heyne,  whom,  in  this  as  well  as  numerous 
other  instances,  the  other  commentators,  ex.  gr.  Thiel 
and  Forbiger,  have  but  too  trustingly  followed)  into 
the  gross  error  of  referring  umbris  to  the  natural  (and 
therefore  not  terrifying)  darkness  which  ensued  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  vision.  Compare  Petronius  (p.  368), 
translating  from  Epicurus:, 

“Somnia,  quae.mentes  ludunt  volitantibus  umbris;” 
not,  with  darkness,  but  with  flitting  shades,  visions.  See 
also  En.  VI.  894;  also  “Quo  somnio  exterritus,” 
Justin.  1.  9. 


586. 

REGINA  E SPEtULIS  UT  PRIMUM  ALBESCERE  LUCEM 
VIDIT  ET  AEOUATIS  CLASSEM  PROCEHERE  VELIS 
LITTORAOUE  ET  VACCOS  SENSIT  SINE  REMICE  PORTUS 
TERQUE  OUATERQUE  MANU  PECTUS  PERCUSSA  DECORUM 
FLAVENTESOOE  ABSCISSA  COMAS  PRO  JUPITER  IBIT 
HlC  AIT  ET  NOSTRIS  ILLUSERIT  ADVENA  BECNIS 


Specuus.  — Not  specially  a watch  tower,  but  ge- 
nerally any  high  situation  from  which  a view  might 
be  had;  a look-out.  Compare  En.  X.  454: 

— “Ulque  teo,  specula  cum  vidil  ab  alia 
Slarc  procul  campis  meditnnlcm  In  proelia  taurum.” 

This  high  look-out  was  probably  in  the  present  in- 
stance, as  at  V.  410,  a window  in  the  arx  or  royal 
castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Abscissa.  — Fea  (ad  Georg.  II.  23)  observes  (and  « 
truly,  I think)  with  respect  to  ‘abscindo ' us  distinguished 
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from  ‘abscido':  “‘Abscido’  significa  neparare,  di- 
videre  un  cotpo  col  tagUo;  da  ‘abs’  e ‘caedo';  ‘Ab- 
ac i n d o ’ da  ‘ abs  ’ e ‘ scindo strapparlo , squarciario, 
dividerlo  con  tuff  ultra  forza."  So,  En.  V.  6S5:  i 

' — "Humeri*  tibscindere  veslem.” 

Advena  — properly  nen’comer,  but  here,  by  impli- 
cation, interloper,  intruder.  Compare  Justin,  II.  5; 
“(Juip|>e  conjuges  eorum  longa  expectatione  virorum 
fe.ssae,  nec  jam  teneri  bello,  sed  deletes  ralae,  servis 
ad  cnslodiam  pecorum  reliclis 'nubunt;  qui  reverses 
cum  victoria  dominos,  velut  advenas,  armali  flnibus 
prohibent;”  and  (Jdst.  II.  6):  “Soli  enim  (Athenienses 
sciz. ) praeterquam  incremenlo,  etiam  origine  gloriantur; 
quippe  non  advenae,  neque  passim  collecta  populi  col- 
luvies  originem  urbi  dedit;  sed  eodem  innali  solo,  quod 
incolunt,  el  quae  illis  sedes.  eadem  origo  est.”  No  more 
contumelious  term  could  have  been  applied  to  Eneas: 
this  homeless  adventurer , who  goes  about  thrusting 
himself  into  other  people’s  territories  in  search  of  a 
place  to  settle  in.  Compare  the  similar  conleiupluous 
application  of  the  same  term  to  Eneas  by  Tolumnius, 
En.  XII.  261. 


596. 

INFELIX  moo  NUNC  TE  FACTA  IMPIA  TANCUNT 
TUM  DEtUlT  COM  SCEPTRA  OABAS 


Eneas's  sole  act  of  ‘impictas’  Csee  Comm.  En.  I.  14.) 
being  his  present  desertion  of  Dido,  by  which  it  was 
impossible  she  could  have  been  nlTected  at  Ihe  lime 
she  admilted  him  to  a share  in  her  sceptre  (tom  pe- 
cnT,  sciz.  factis  impiis  tangi,  cum  sceptra  dabas),  it 
follows  irresistibly  that  facta  impia  means,  not  as  seems 
to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  all  commeulaiors, 
the  ‘impietas’  of  Eneas  (“pcrfidia  Acneae” — Wagner) 
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but  that  of  dido  herself,  sclz.  in  the  violation  of  her 
vow  to  Sichaeus ; see  v.  24  and  scq.  also  vv.  322,  547, 
552.  The  nunc  is  emiihatic,  and  llie  meaning  of  the 
whole  passage  as  follows:  Art  thou  sensible  of  the  ‘ im- 
pielas’  of  thy  conduct  only  now  at  last  when  suffering 
from  its  consequences?  It  had  better  become  thee  to 
have  been  so  when  thou  wen  taking  the  first  step. 
The  FACTA  iMPiA  with  which  Uido  reproaches  herself 
are  precisely  the  ‘xaxac  fifvoivag'  with  which  her 
prototype,  Medea,  reproaches  herself,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  facta  impia  of  Dido  were  towards  her 
deceased  husband,  the  ‘xaxai  fitvoivai’  of  Medea  to^ 
wards  her  father: 

. / 

— ilTH  TO  7T(KUTOy  UWT&rjV 
O^foOty  d(  xnxfti  ifViaan 

Apoll.  Riiod.  rV,  412. 

Corn[)are  Cornelia’s  self-accusation,  and  application  to 
herself  of  the  selfsame  term  ‘impia’,  when  she  first 
meets  Pompey  alter  his  infortunale  battle  at  Pliarsalia: 

"0  thalamis  indignc  mcis,  hoc  juris  habcbat 
In  tantum  fortuna  caput!  cur  impia  nupsi. 

Si  miserum  factura  fiii.” 

Lccas.  VIII.  95. 

also  - 

“Impia  quid  dubitas  DeTanira  mori?” 

Ovid,  ffeioid.  UC.  146,  152,  ISS,  164.  ■ 

Sec  Comment  vers.  30.  ' 

Tu.m  decuit  cu.m  sceptra  dabas. — Compare  An. 

“Turn  dccuit  mctuissc  luis.”  — 

Ta.nuunt.  — Compare  An.  1.  466,  and 

— “Cura  mei  si  te  pia  tan  git,  Oreste,” 

Ovid  llervitt.  fill.  15. 

A similar  use  of  the  verb  to  touch  is  familiar  in  English. 
The  Greeks  used  ihyyuvoi  in  the  same  sense:  “thyya- 
vu  oeiftv  lodt.  Euiup.  Ilippol.  310. 
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600. 

NON  I'OTiri  ABBEITUM  DIVELI.F.RE  COtlTOS 


“I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces." 

OlhcUo,  Act.  III.  »c.  3. 


608. 

TUQUE  HARUH  INTERPRES  CURARUM  ET  CONSaA  JUNO 


Interpre.s, media  el  concilialrix Alii,  leslis, 

judex,  arbilra " Servius.  Not  only  Servius's 

own  examples  (“Quae  libi  Condilio  nova  el  luculenla 
ferlur  per  me  inlerprelem.”  Plaot.  Miles,  IV.  1.  5.  “Quod 
le  praesenle  islic  egi,  leque  inlerprele.”  Plaut.  Curatl. 
111.64),  bul  slill  more.Ammian’s  derivalive,  ‘inlerprclium  ’ 
(“Verum  quoniam  denis  modiis  singulis  solidis  indigen- 
libus  venumdalis,  emeral  ipse  Iricenos,  inlerprclii  com- 
pendium ad  Principis  aerarium  misil."  XXVIII.  1),  shows 
that  Ihe  former  of  Ihese  meanings  is  Ihe  irue  one,  and 
lhal  INTERPRES  nol  only  here , bul  al  v.  356,  III.  359,  and 
generally  elsewhere,  is  used,  nol  in  Ihe  reslricled  sense 
of  ils  English  derivalive,  interpreter,  bul  in  Ihe  much 
wider  sense  of  the  English  agent,  and  French  com- 
missaire,  commissionaire. 


622. 

TUM  VOS  0 TYRll  STIRPEM  ET  GENUS  OMNE  FUTORUM 
EXERCETE  ODIIS 


Compare  Lucan,  Pharsal.  VIII.  2S3  A:  seq. 
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• 631. 

INVISAM  OUAERENS  (JUAMPRIMUM  ABRUMPERE  LUCEM 


F/^QOV  (UTO(Hii 

Eurip.  Hippol.  355. 


“Horrebani  omnia,  el  ipsa  lux.”  St.  August.  Confess. 
IV.  12. 


641. 

ILI.A  GHADD.M  STUDIO  CELERABAT  ANILI 


I prefer  Ihe  reading  aniu  to  ‘anilem’;  first  and  mainly, 
as  aflbrding  Ihe  picture  of  the  flurry  of  the  old  woman, 
entirely  lost  if  we  adopt  ‘anilem’.  Secondly,  as  the 
only  reading  which  seems  to  have  been  known  either 
to  Servius  or  Donalus  (see  their  Comments  on  the 
passage).  Thirdly  as  the  reading  not  only  quoted,  but 
thus  commented  on,  by  Donalus  (ad  Ter.  Eun.  V.  3): 
“Scilicet  non  re  celerabal,  sed  studio.”  Fourthly,  as 
the  reading  of  the  Medicean  (see  Foggini  and  Ambrogi), 
and  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  (“fere  omnes” 
— Burmann);  of  the  two  Heinsii,  the  two  Stephenses, 
the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  and  La  Cerda.  When  Wag- 
ner, in  his  advocacy  of  ‘anilem’,  informs  us  that 
such  is  the  reading  of  the  Gudian,  he  seems  not  to 
have  been  aware  that  ‘anile~’,  the  present  reading  of 
that  MS.,  is  (as  it  plainly  appeared  to  me  from  per- 
sonal examination)  a comparatively  modern  alteration 
of  a different  original  reading,  and  therefore  probably 
of  ANIU.  Besides  the  Gudian  I have  examined  Ihe  Dres- 
den and  the  two  Leipzig  MSS.,  and  have  found  aniu  in 
the  whole  three. 
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649. 

PAULirM  LACRYMTS  KT  MF.NTE  MilRATA 
INCimUITOOE  TORO  niXITOUE  NOVISSIMA  VERRA 
DUI.CES  EXUVIAE  REM  FATA  REtSyUE  SI>ERANT 
ACCII'ITE  IIANC  ANIMAM  .MEQUE  HIS  EXSOLVITE  CL’RIS 
MXI  ET  ylEM  liEDERAT  CURSUM  FORTUNA  1‘EREGI 
ET  Nl’NC  MAGNA  MEI  SFB  TERRAS  IBIT  IMAGO 


PaULUM  LACKYMIS  ET  MENTE  MOIIATA.  — 

“Pot  con  la  tazza  in  man,  sospesa  alquanto 
Si  stettc,  c diste.” 

Taissiao,  La  Sofonisba. 

Dum  fata  [lEOSouE  siNEFtANT.  — WagncT,  not  conlciU 
with  ejecting  from  itie  ‘Hcynian  text  sinecaxt  (tlte 
reading,  not  of  Heyne  only,  but  of  the  Modena  Kd.  of 
1475,  Bersniann,  the  two  Ste|ihenses,  the  Paris  Ed.  of 
1600,  the  two  Heinsii,  La  Cerda  and  Burniann)  and  sub- 
stituting for  il’sinebat’,  takes  credit  to  iiimself  for  the 
substitution,  as  for  a restoration  of  the  text  to  its 
origintil  purity:  “ Reposui  sinebal.”  1 not  only  con- 
sider the  MS.  autliority  for  sixebant  to  be  even  on 
Wagner’s  own  sliowing  at  least  equal  to  that  for  ‘sine- 
bat’  (tlie  Viitican  Fragment  and  tlie  Palatine  being  for 
tlie  former  reading,  the  Medicean  tor  the  latter),  but 
prefer  sinehant  to  ‘sinebat’,  lirst,  as  affording  the 
simpler  and  more  natural  structure;  secondly,  as  fully 
supiiorled  and  justified  against  Wagner’s  criticism  LCvwffCA/. 
Virgil.  VIII.  3.  a)  by  the  almost  exact  [)arallcl  ( En. 
VI.  5 1 1), 

“Sed  me  fata  moa  cl  sccliis  cxitialc  Lacaenac 
His  mcrscre  mails,” 

I 

and  thirdly  as  tlie  reading  acknowledged  by  Donalus. 

Vixi  etc.  — “I  will  work  tlie  mine  of  my  youtli  to 
tlie  last  veins  of  the  ore,  and  llicn  — Good  night.;  I 
liave  lived,  and  am  content.”  Byron,  Letters. 
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Et  honc  sacna  mei  sob  terras  ibit  imago.  — Not  very 
dissimilar  are  the  refleclion.s  of  Tumus,  En.  XJI.  646:: 
— “Vos  o mihi  Manes 

Este  boni;  quoniam  superis  aversa  voluntas.  , 

Sancta  ad  vos  anima  atque  istius  inscia  culpac 
Dcscendani,  magnoruni  baud  unqnam  indignus  avonim." 


659. 

DIXIT  ET  OS  IMPRES.SA  TORO  MORIEMCR  INULTAF. 
SED  MORIAMl'R  AIT  SIC  SIC  JDVAT  IRE  SOB  UMBRAS 


§ I- 

Os  I.MPBESSA  TORO.  — “Pcrcita  furore,  s.ilule  desperata, 
el  morle  vicina.  Non  eniin  is  erat  jam  mentis  habitus, 

ul  exosculari  illas  exuvias  velle  videri  posset 

Ore  impresso,  prae  aninii  dolore  in  torum,  cui  incuhat, 
imniisso,  haec  eloquitur.”  Heyne. 

On  the  conlrarj',  lo  have  buried  her  face  in  the 
couch,  although  quite  proper  for  Myrrha  (Ovid.  Met.  X. 
410),  had  been  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  composure 
and  resolution  of  Dido ; who,  in  the  words  os  impressa 
TORO,  is  described  merely  as  bidding  an  affectionate 
and  impassioned  farewell  to  the  “dulces  exuviae”,  v. 
651.  Compare  the  similar  affectionate  leave-taking  of 
their  couch  by  Alceste  (Eurip.  Alcest.  173  & seq.)  and  by 
Medea  (Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  26),  and,  for  the  expression 
IMPRESSA,  Horace's 

“tmpressit  memorcm  denle  labris  nolam.” 

Carm.  /.  13.  13. 

§ II. 

Sic  sic  jovat  ire  sub  umbras.  — “Quasi  inlerrognlio 
et  responsio  (sic?  sic);  cl  placet  sic  inullam  perire, 
et  hoc  earn  se  loco  intelligimus  perciississe.  Unde  alii 
dicunt  verba  esse  se  lerientis.”  Servius. 

12 
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"Pro  vel  sic,'  fel  sic  ^tae/u^."'  Pnrmnnrt;' approved  by 
Voss  and  Heyne. 

"Alii  placidius  niitiusqne  niorientur,  mihi  sic  ire  con- 
venil  iruculenter  et  dire."  La  Cerda. 

Sic  sic  juvat,  adeo  sive  lanluin  juvaU”  Wagner,  Virg. 
Br.  En. 

The  following  meaning  seems  lo  me  mnch  more 
energetic  and  worthy  of  Dido  than  any  of  the  above: 
Sic  sic,  hoc  ipsissimo  modo  comparatur  quod,  ire  sub 
UMBRAS,  mors  (sciz.  alioquin  amara),  juvat,  fit  jucunda. 
How  by  this  method  of  dying,  ire  sub  umbras  (death) 
JUVAT  (is  rendered  pleasant),  is  explained  in  the  im- 
mediately following  words,  Hauriat  Ac.  Sic  sic  juvat 
IRE  SUB  UMBRAS  is  tlicrefurc  Dido's  cry  of  triumph  and 
exultation  over  all  the  horrors  of  her  situation ; horrors 
which  have  actually  become  delightful  to  her,  from  the 
prospect  of  the  piinishnieiU  inflicted  through  their  means 
on  Eneas.  Sic  sic  juvat  ire  sub  umbras  : 0 death,  n-here 
is  now  thy  sting?  Thou  hast  no  sting  for  me  now  — 
nothing  but  sweetness. 

•v,\ 


0«3. 

ATQUE  ll.LAM  .MEDIA  INTER  TALIA  FERRO 
COLLAPSAM  ASPICIL’NT  COMITES  ENSEMyUF.  CRUORE 
SPUMANTEM  SPARSASQUE  MANUS 


*t 

“Sparsas,  conspersas.  Vide  supra  vers.  21,"  Eorbiger. 

1 feel  convinced  that  this  interpretation  although 
sufliciently  grammatical,  ‘cruore’  being  supplied  to 
SPARSAS  from  the  preceding  line,  is  yet  entirely  incorrect; 
first,  because  the  circumstance  that  Dido’s  hands  were 
sprinkled  (as  no  doubt  they  were)  with  blood,  was  too 
minute  to  be  observed  by  her  attendants,  the  pyre 
being  very  lofty  (vv.  506,  645),  and  none  of  the  at- 
tendants being  upon  it  (v.  665).  Secondly,  the  minute 
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circumsiance  tht  isprinkled,  would  be 

more  properly  iMBli^oed  iiiiCase  of  a subsequent  in- 
quiry as  to  the  parlJ^jiUaT^  mode  of  her  death,  and 
whether  or  not  t^e.  hiad.baen  her  own  executioner, 
than  on  the  very  insUint  of  alarm.  Thirdly,  it  is 
not  likely  that  a poet  of  Virgil’s  good  taste  would 
have  here,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  great  cattisirophe, 
requested  his  reader’s  attention  to  two  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  bloodiness,  indicated,  according  to  this 
interpretation,  by  the  words  spc.mantem  and  sparsas, 
still  less  that  he  would  have  so  strongly  contrasted 
these  two  different  kinds  of  bloodiness  by  the  imme- 
diate juxtaposition  of  the  two  terms. 

I therefore  understand  sparsas  to  be  here  applied 
to  MANos  as  so  often  elsewhere  to  ‘capilli’  (ex.  gr. 
“Sparsis  Medea  capillis.”  Ovid.  Metam.  VII.  2o7 ),  and 
to  mean  hands  thrown  wide  from  each  other;  lying 
powerless  like  those  of  a dead  person,  one  here  and 
another  there.  This  was  a sign  of  what  had  happened 
much  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  distant 
spectators  then  any  sprinkling  of  the  hands  with  blood. 
They  saw  first  that  she  had  fallen  collapsed ; secondly, 
they  saw  the  sword  spuming  with  blood;  thirdly,  they 
saw  her  hands  (arms)  thrown  out;  lying  without  any 
harmony  between  them,  and  like  those  of  a dead,  not 
a living,  person.  I think  it  is  this  meaning  which  is 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  Servius’s  gloss , “aut 
perfusas  sanguine,  aut  morte  resolutas.”  This  is  also, 
I suppose,  the  meaning  which  Lemaire  intends  to  assign 
to  the  word  when  he  interprets  it  "jactatas;"  and  Tur- 
got, when  he  interprets  it  "tontbantes."  Compare  Sta- 
tius, Achill.  II.  440: 

“Nam  procul  Oebalios  in  mibila  coodere  discos, 

Et  liquidam  niidarc  ( al.  nodare)  I’alen  ct  iq>argcre  caestus 

Ludiis  crat,  rcquicsqiic  mihi,” 

.\nd  Valerius  Flaecus,  1.  420: 
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‘Taurea  vulniflco  portal  caelataque  plumbo 
Terf^a  Lacon,  saltcm  in  vacuoa  ut  brachia  veoloa  . 
Spargat,  cl  Ocbaliutn  Pcgascia  puppis  alumnum 
Spcclcl,  securo  ceicbrantem  littora  ludo." 

Ferro  coixapsa-m,  — not,  collapsed  on  the  sword,  in 
which  case  the  expression  would  have  been  ‘in  ferrum 
collapsam',  but  collapsed  mUt  the  sword,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sword  wound:  i.  e.  the  attendants  see 
her  slob  herself  and  sink  in  consequence,  but  the  act 
is  so  sudden  and  so  immediately  followed  by  its  con- 
sequence that  the  observation  resLs  on  the  consequence, 
and  scarcely  perceives  the  act.  Compare  En.  85: 

— “Cavuni  converaa  cuspide  montem  . 


Impulit  in  latui,  ac  venti;"  I 

and  see  Comment  En.  /.  86.  l!>  .y  • ■ . 

v4 

075.  ' 

HOC  UXUD  GERMANA  FUIT  ME  FRAUDE  PETEBAS 


HOC  BOGUS  ISTE  MIIH  HOC  JGNES  ARAEQUE  PARABANT 
QUID  PRIMUM  DESERTA  QUERAR  COMITEMNE  SOROlUiM 
SPRKVISTI  MORIENS  EADEM  ME  AD  FATA  VOCASSES 
IDEM  AMBAS  FERRO  DOLOR  ATQUE  EADEM  HORA  TULISSET 
BIS  ETIAM  STRUXI  MANIBUS  PATRIOSQUE  VOCAVI 
VOCE  DEOS  SIC  TE  UT  POSITA  CRUDELIS  ABESSE.M 


Thus  imitated  or  rather  translated  by  Trissino,  in  his 
address  of  Erminia  to  the  dying  Sofonisba: 

“Adunque  lassa  voi  pensalc,  ch’  io  i 

Mi  debbia  senza  voi  restare  in  vita? 

Crudele,  or  non  sapete  it  noslro  amore,  Sec. 


Ben  dovevate  ben  ebiamarmi  allora, 
Cnidel,  quando  il  veneo  vi  fu  recalo, 

E darmi  la  meti,  che  morle  insieme 
AUor  sareramo  in  un  medesimo  punlo.”- 
See  Comment  on  cruoeus,  below. 


1 1. 

,•  .1 
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' His  ETiAM 'vnttncB  jfAwrel}*  Ac.  — So  Argia,  over  the 
dead  body  of  PolynJeas,  Stat.  TTieb.  XJI.  55<?;  ‘i 

li  .|lii  >•!  I'  V-  ' Alpta  dedi  bellutn,  maectomqae  rogavi 
li  Ipsa  patrem,'  at  talem  none  te  complexa  tenerem.” 

Crtofxis.  — I have'^ho  doubt  that  the  received  in- 
terpretation, althoug^h  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Forbigcr,  Wagner,  and  (see  above)  even  of  the  learned 
prelate  Trissino,  errs  in  referring  crudelis  to  Dido;  first, 
because  by  its  very  position , immediately  before  ab- 
ESSEM,  CRCDELis  is  frima  facie  pointed  out  as  the  no- 
minative to  lliat  verb , from  wliich  it  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  placing  both  before  and  after  it  a pause 
that  in  no  small  degree  impairs  the  harmony  of  the 
versiAcalion.  Secondly,  because  crudelis  being  referred 
to  Dido,  Anna’s  lamentation  consists  of  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  accusations  of  her  sister,  not  broken  even  by 
so  much  as  one  single  expression  of  that  self-reproach 
■which  is  so  natural  to  tender  grief.  Thirdly,  because 
the  change  in  the  structure  from  questions  and  wishes 
addressed  to  her  sister  (hoc  illcd,  germana,  fuit?  . . . 

PARABANT?  ....  SPREVISTI?  . . . VOCASSES ; . . . TULISSET ) tO 

questions  addressed  to  herself  (strdxi?  . . . vocavi?) 
shows  that  there  is  at  the  latter  words  a complete 
transition  of  thought,  and  that  Anna  here  passes  from 
the  reproach  of  her  sister  to  the  reproach  of  herself: 
HIS  ETiAM  STRUxi  MANiBus  ( ego  sciz.)  &c.  To  have 
counteracted  and  made  of  none  effect  this  natural  and 
exquisitely  pathetic  self-reproach  by  mixing  up  with  it 
a reproachful  apostrophe  to  Dido,  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  Virgil’s  art,  and  the  more  unworthy,  be- 
cause unnecessary,  Dido  having  been  sufficiently  re- 
proached already.  Fourthly,  because  crudelis  (which, 
as  an  invocation  of  Dido,  would  have  been  better 
placed  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
at  a distance  sciz.  from  sic  te  dt  posita  abessem,  see 
‘Thirdly’  above)  is  placed  exactly  in  the  position  in 
which  it  should  be  placed  if  referred  by  Anna  to  hcr- 
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self,  viz.  so  os  not  only  to  brin)?  the  verb  and  iu  no- 
minative, (he  reproach  and  its  cause,  as  close  as  possible 
together,  but  (see  Comm.  £n.  II.  H52)  so  as  to  afford 
this  beautiful  and  1 believe  not  hitherto  observed  im- 
plication: 1 might  have  built  the  pile  for  (hce;  1 might 
have  invoked  the  Gods  for  thee;  I ought  have  aided 
thee  to  die;  but  not  to  share  thy  death  with  thee,  Uiat 
indeed  was  cruelty.  For  all  these  reasons  1 lake  part 
with  Donates  and  Hcyne  against  the  authorities  above 
mentioned,  and  without  hesitation  refer  crudeus  to  .\nna, 
Wagner  himself  suggesting  a suQicient  jusUDcation  of 
her  self-reproach:  “ut  Anna  more  graviter  dolentiuin 
culpam  fortunae  (I  would  rather  have  said  ‘culpam 
fhtudis  Didus',  see  v.  675)  in  se  iransferat,  ac  si  ipsa 
in  culpa  csset." 

P.S.  Since  the  above  Comment  was  written , 1 have 
met  in  Silius  Ilalicus  au  expression  applied  to  Anna 
wliich  seems  to  prove  that  that  early  student  and  copyist 
of  Virgil  understood  crudeus  as  1 do; 

I—  ‘Dtvis  inimea  *ibiqu«  (Virgil’s  chudsus) 
Quod  sc  non  dcdcrat  comitcro  io  suproma  sorori." 

Vin.  05. 

Compare  the  panillel  passage  of  the  same  author 
(XIU.  655): 

— “Nani  cur 

Ulln  fucrc  adeo,  qiilhus  a tc  sacviis  ahessom, 

IMomentaT” 

also  the  application  to  herself  of  the  epilhcl  ‘dura’  by 
Tumus’s  sister,  i?«.  .17/.  873.  .Mso  MacdufTs 
“And  / must  be  from  thence!" 

.WacM/i,  Aet.  IF.  se.  3. 


(l‘  •r/Bit-  hiiK'  ‘-  "rrti  II 

, ■ "rf  -M-'  •,:TvTf  ''1?!  I-  Tv.. 

;((rtA  iVfr  fr^Uiilif’^Mt  t'bmd®"  !i  d'MlIi 
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OCULISQUE  ERRANTIBCS  ALTO 
OITAESIVIT  C.VELO  LUCEM  INGEMUITQUE  R£P£RTA 
TUM  JUNO  OMNIPOTENS  LONGUM  MISERATA  DOLOREM 
DIFFICILESQUE  OBITUS  IRIM  DEMISIT  OLVMPO 
ODAE  LOCTANTEM  ANIHAM  NEXOSOUE  HESOLVERET  ARTUS 
NAM  017IA  NEC  FATO  MERITA  NEC  MORTE  PERIBAT 
SED  MISERA  ANTE  DIEM  SUBITOOUE  ACCENSA  FURORE 
NONDUM  ILL!  FLAVl'M  PROSERPINA  VERTICE  CRINEM 
ABSTULERAT  STYGIOOCE  CAPUT  PAMNAVER.\T  ORCO 
ERGO  IRIS  CROCEIS  PER  CAELUM  ROSCIDA  PENNIS 
MILLE  TRAUENS  VARIOS  ADVERSO  SOLE  COLORES 
DEVOLAT  ET  SUPRA  CAPUT  ASTITIT  HUNC  EGO  DITI 
SACRUM  JUSSA  FERO  TEpUE  ISTO  CORPORE  SOLVO 
SIC  AIT  ET  DEXTRA  CRINEM  SECAT 


§ I. 

File  anciciUs  (incorrectly,  I think)  believed  Ihe  light  to 
be  tlie  lost  object  resarded  by  the  expiring  person; 
compare  (besides  the  examjiles  cited  by  Forbiger)  Slat. 
Theb.  VIII.  650: 

— “Illam  unam  ncglecto  lumino  caeli, 
Aspicit  el  vullu  non  exsalialur  amalo.  ” 

and  Silv.  V.  1.  173: 

— “Ilium  aegris  circumdat  forliler  ulnis 
Immotas  obvcrsa  genas;  nec  sole  supremo 
Lamina,  sed  dulei  mavult  satiare  marito.” 

in  both  which  instances  the  exception  proves  the 
rule.  Also  Eurip.  Alcest.  204.  The  opinion  is  oc- 
casionally repealed  by  more  modern  writers , and 
amongst  Others  by  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  his  beautiful  verses 
entitled  Dei  Sepolchri: 

— “Gli  occhi  del  uom  cerean  morendo 
11  sole,  e tutti  rullimo  sospiro 
Mandano  i petti  alia  fuggente  lace;” 
and  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  Gray  in  those  well  known 
lines  of  his  Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard: 
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“For  who,  to  dumb  forgelfulnen  a prey, 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind?” 

Compare  En.  X.  SOS : 

— “Contra  Tyrrhenus,  ut  auras 
Suspiciens  hausil  caelum,  racntemque  recepit." 

§11. 

Luctantem  — S/ruggling:  sciz.  to  escape  from  its 
connexion  willi  llie  body  (compare  “Luclantes  venlos;” 
En.  /.  57),  dying  slowly;  comptire  Ovid,  Ibis,  125: 

“Luctatusque  diu  cruciatos  spirilus  artus 
Deserat;  et  longa  torqueat  ante  mora." 

A somevvbal  similar  lliouglil  is  lints  more  lengthily 
expressed  by  Goethe:  “ Ich  sterbe,  slerbe,  und  kann 
nichl  ersterben;  und  in  dem  lurchlerlichen  Streil  des 
Lebens  und  Todes  sind  die  Qitalen  der  Holle.”  G6tz 
von  Berlichingen,  Act  J\  Compare  also  Shirley,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  Act  V.  sc.  3: 

“Death  I have  caught:  his  shaft  is  in  my  heart; 

It  lugs  with  nature.  When  shall  I get  free?" 

§ III. 

Nec  fato  MERITA  NEC  MORTE , — neither  by  a natural 
death  ( death  in  the  natural  course  of  events) , nor  by 
a merited  or  earned  death  (death  brought  upon  her 
by  any  act  of  her  own ; either  in  mere  consequence, 
or  as  a punishment):  “Deccssit  Corellius  Rufus;  el 
quidem  sponle,  quod  dolorem  meum  cxulceral:  esl 
enim  luctuosissimum  genus  mortis,  quae  non  ex  na- 
lura,  nec  fatalis,  videtur."  Pus.  Epist.  I.  12.  “Habuit 
el  alios  mullos  ex  variis  malrimoniis  regio  more  sus- 
ceplos,  qui  parlim  fato,  parlim  ferro  periere.”  Justin. 
rX.  S.  “Neque  plus  hominum  ferrum  et  arma,  quam 
naturalis  falorum  conditio  raperel.”  JusTnt.  II.  2.  “Si 
fato  concederem,  jiistus  mihi  dolor  etiani  adversus 
Deos  essel,  quod  me  parenlibus,  liberis,  patriae,  inlra 
jnvenlam  praemaluro  exitu  raperenl.  nunc  scelere  Pi- 
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sonis  et  I’lancinae  < inlerceptus  ullinias  preces  pcclo- 
ribus  veslriu  relinquo."  Words  of  Ihe  dying  Gennaiiicus. 
ap.  Tacit.  Annal.  II.  71. 

*AI  quicumque  nefu  aasi,  prohibente  Deorum 
Nuiiiioa,  puilueranl  PooUiiole  caput, 

Morte  jaccnt  luerita.” 

Ovid.  Fasti,  ///.  705. 

“Morlciu  omnibus  cx  nalura  aequalcm , oblivione  apud 
poslcros  vcl  gloria  disUngui.  Ac,  si  noccnleiii  iniio- 
centemque  idem  cxilus  uianeal,  acrioris  viri  esse,  merito 
perire.”  Tacit.  Hist.  I.  21. 

— "El  si  fata  fuissent 
lit  caderem,  meruUse  maau.  ” 

En.  II.  433. 

See  Comment  En.  U.  738. 

§ IV. 

Misera  ante  diem  — answers  to  nec  fato;  not  by  a 
natural  death,  but  before  her  time;  subito  accebsa 
FURORE  answers  to  merita  nec  morte;  not  by  the  hand 
of  another  and  in  consequence  of  her  previous  conduct, 
but  voluntarily  and  by  her  onn  hand,  in  a fit  of  fury. 
§ V. 

Nonoum  iLu  FLAVDM  clc.  Dextra  cRiNEM  sECAT.  — Com- 
pare: 

yuff  ovifs  TO"'  xuru  /iVoi'o;  xtHttr, 

Otov  lod'  iyxotf  xffuioi  ttyvtcu 

Eukip.  Aicesiisp  76  (Thanatos  speaking). 

— “£h«ul  invidet  omnibus 
. Mors  alra,  ncc  sciL  parcerc  cuipiam. 

Non  iiemiui,  ul  suadel  libido, 

Crine  caput  spolians  decorum.*' 

Quoted  by  Meursius,  Tom.  V.  col.  987. 

'^KoXkvq  yu{!  ly  »y  tm  tov  axftov  tjv  etfvXkarvov 
axov^eviOVy  ifeoig  avau&tvitg.”  Etymol.  Magn.  in 
voc.  aneoKoi.vfifityog.  Compare  also  Hiraeriuu's  very 
beautiful  allusion  to  this  precious  lock  of  hair,  and  its 
fatal  shearing:  “Tig  ajiexenfe  daifuav  xryg  tpvryg  tarutg 
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rov  xv^'f^ovp  ^oaT(n>xov.''^  Himewus  (on  the  death  of 
Ills  son),  Orai.  AA'JII.  7;  where  Wernsdorf  observe*: 
“Similiter  loquitur  Demades  Hhetor,  p.  18U:  u4nexetQe 
itjp  axinjv  rjjs  o (-hpaioQ.'  and  adds  other 

instances  of  a similar  form  of  expression. 

There  can,  I tliink,  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  chief 
reason  why  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  apex  of 
lulus,  En.  II.  6S3,  was  considered  as  portending  such 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  was  because  it  was  situated 
in  this  charmed  lock  on  the  crown  of  his  head.  See 
Contm.  En.  11.  6S3. 

It  is  this  usage  which  is  continued  in  the  con- 
secration of  the  Roman  Catholic  nun.  The  nun's  hair 
is  cut  off,  to  signify  that  she  is  [devoted  to  Dis]  dead 
to  the  world:  “On  me  place  a cdle  du  prdtre  pour  lui 

presenter  les  ciseaux Sa  superbe  chevclure 

tombe  de  toutes  parts  sous  le  fer  sacre Ce- 

pendant  Amelie  n'avoit  point  encore  prononce  ses 
voeux,  et  pour  mourir  au  monde  il  faillait  qu'elle 
passilt  a travers  le  tombeau.  Ma  soeur  se  couche  sur 
le  marbre;  on  etend  sur  elle  un  drap  morluaire; 
quatre  flambeaux  en  marquent  les  quaU'e  coins.  Le 
prdtre,  I’etole  au  cou,  le  livre  a la  main,  commence 
I'office  des  inorts;  de  jeunes  vierges  le  conlinuent”<&c. 
CuATEAUBRiAMD,  Rene. 

§ VI. 

Ergo  ims  croceis  etc.  — Hence,  no  doubt,  Schiller  ( see 
the  magnificent  conclusion  of  his  play  of  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans)  drew  the  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a rain- 
bow in  the  sky  at  the  moment  of  Joan  d’Arc's  death. 


Reader,  in  whose  breast  may  perhaps  yet  linger  some 
spark  of  that  mens  at  one  and  the  same  time  divinior 
and  which  the  combined  bands  of  utilitarianism 

and  Puritanism  are  fast  sweeping  from  the  face  of  this 
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fair  world,  I would  ask  thee  ere  thou  takest  leave  of 
the  ‘infelix  Phoenissa’,  whal  thinkest  thou?  Does  it 
repent  thee  of  the  hour  thou  hast  spent  with  her?  of 
the  tear  thou  hast  perhaps  shed  over  her?  Does  it 
regret  thee,  as  it  did  St.  Augustin  (see  his  Confessions), 
of  so  much  of  thy  life  lost  to  the  exact  sciences,  to 
active  occupation,  even  to  thy  religion?  or  dost  thou 
dare  to  feel  that  the  exercise  of  thine  intellectual  fa- 
culties in  the  ennobling,  exalting,  purifying  contem- 
plation of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  pathetic, 
whether  in  the  poetical,  philosophical,  or  manuplastic 
creations  of  the  master  spirits  of  mankind,  is  not, 
cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  sin?  Thou  hesilatest;  nor 
do  I wonder;  for  I too  have  felt  the  tyranny  of  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  the  withering  oppression  of  the 
majority:  go  then  and  close  thine  ears  against  the 
music  of  sweet  sounds,  thine  eyes  against  the  gracious 
forms  of  the  painter’s  pencil  and  the  sculptor’s  chisel; 
thine  heart  and  understanding  against  the  rushing  num- 
bers of  the  poet,  the  persuasion  of  the  orator,  the  irre- 
sistible rea.son  of  the  philosopher;  but  first  hear  that 
same  St.  Augustin,  him  who  calls  himself  criminal  be- 
cause he  had  read  'and  studied  and  wept  over  these 
heathen  loves  of  Dido  and  Eneas;  learn  from  his  own  lips 
what  it  was  that  rescued  him  out  of  the  “Tartanis  libidinis 
el  concupiscentiae;”  what  it  was  that  first  turned  the  great 
luminary  of  the  early  Christian  church  from  heathenism 
to  Christianity,  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  one 
living  and  only  true  God.  Whal  was  it?  The  narration 
of  an  evangelist?  the  discourse,  or  the  letter,  or  the 
visit,  of  a Christian  teacher,  or  missionary,  or  apostle? 
the  testimony  of  a miracle  or  a martyrdom?  No  such 
thing;  but  the  philosophical  lra6l  of  the  prose  Virgil  of 
Home,  the  pagan  Cicero’s  pagan  Horlcnsius : "Usilalo 
jam  discendi  ordine  (in  the  usual  course  of  classical 
studies)  perveneram  in  librum  quendam  cujusdam  Ci- 
ceronis,  cujus  linguam  fere  omnes  miranlur,  pectus 
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non  ila.  Sed  liber  ille  ipsius  exhortationem  conlinel 
ad  pbilosopliiani,  el  vocaUir  Ilorlensius.  file  vero  liber 
nniinvil  afTeclum  nienm  el  ad  leipsuni  Doniine  mulavil 
preces  meas,  el  vola  ac  desideria  men  fecil  alia.  Vi- 
luil  mihi  repenie  omnis  vana  spes,  el  iniinortalilatem 
sapienliac  concupiscebain  aestu  cordis  incredibili,  et 

siirfjcre  coeperam  ul  ad  le  redirem Quomodo 

ardebain,  Deus  mens,  qnomodo  ardebam  revolare  a 
Icrrcnis  ad  le;  el  nesciebam  quid  ngeres  mecum”  etc. 
Si.  Adgcstix.  Confess.  III.  1 — 7.  Go  now,  reader,  and 
wilh  a rich  and  noble  lord  (rich  and  noble  still,  for 
riches  and  nobilily  are  not  the  ireasurcs  which  utili- 
tarianism and  Puritanism  throw  away)  fling  Ihy  classical 
library  into  the  lake.  See  Comm,  on  “Ncc  sopor  illud 
eral,”  En.  III.  113. 


t 


V. 


Lc  cinquieme  livre  de  i’Eneide  me  semble  le  plus 
parfait.”  Montaigne,  Essais,  II.  10. 

The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  for  the  etiology  of  this,  at 
first  sight,  somewhat  strange  opinion,  if  he  refleet,  first, 
that  Montaigne  was  a Frenchman  and  therefore,  as  may  be 
presumed,  imbued  with  his  nation’s  taste  (a  taste  which  the 
French  probably  inherited  from  the  Romans  themselves)  for 
publie  exhibitions;  and  secondly,  that  the  celebrated  Es- 
sais from  which  1 have  quoted  the  above  criticism, 
every  where  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  their  author 
was  a man  wholly  devoid  of  the  elevation  and  tender- 
ness of  sentiment  necessary  for  the  perception  and  due 
appreciation  of  the  nobler,  grander  and  more  pathetic 
parts  of  Virgil’s  writings. 


1. 

INTEHEA  MEDIUM  AENEAS  JAM  CLASSE  TENEBAT 

cErtus  iter  fluctcsque  atros  aquilone  secabat 


*■  ’• 

Certus.  — “Servius  minus  probabiliter  explicat:  ilineris 
sui  certus,  persistens  in  cons  ilia  proficiscendi  in  Italiam; 
ut  igitur  sit  i.  q.  IV.  554,  “certus  eundi”.  Quod,  quum 
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Aeneas  jam  in  medio  sit  iliiicre,  minus  (|uadrare,  pcrspi- 
ciens,  rectiiis  Wagner  interpretalur ; od  cerium  locum 
tendens;  recto,  non  erratico  itinere  cursum  inlendens, 
coll,  “certa  hasta”,  “certa  sagitta”,  et  “certa  pompa” 
ap.  Tibull.  III.  1.  3.”  Forbiger. 

I agree  with  Servius  against  both  Wagner  and  For- 
higer,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  meaning  is  cerlain, 
sure,  delermined;  not,  however,  determined  on  going 
(“eundi”),  he  being  already  on  the  way  (“in  medio  iti- 
nere”), but  delermined  on  pursuing  his  voyage;  certus 
TF.NEB.vT  ITER,  w(ts  pursuing  his  voyage  with  a resolved, 
steady,  determined  will.  1 am  of  this  opinion  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  bec.ause  such  is  aKvays  the  meaning  of  ‘cer- 
tus’, even  in  the  very  instances  emoted  by  W.agner; 
“certa  hasta,”  “certa  sagitta,”  being,  not  the  spear  or 
arrow  which  goes  ‘recto  ilinere'  to  the  mark,  but  the 
spear  or  arrow  which  goes  certainly,  surely,  determinedly, 
to  the  mark.  See  En.  VIII.  39  and  seep  for  ‘certus’ 
used  in  this  (its  only)  sense,  no  less  than  four  times 
within  the  space  of  eleven  lines;  and  a little  farther  on 
(viz.  at  vers.  57),  the  very  idea  which  Wagner  has  as- 
cribed to  CERTCS  in  our  text,  (viz.  that  of  straight  or  di- 
rect), expressed  by  its  proper  term,  ‘rectus’. 

.Secondly,  because  Eneas’s  first,  immediate  and  pressing 
object  was  to  sail;  to  leave  Dido  and  Carthage,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  Jupiter,  conveyed  in  the  single 
word  “Naviget”. 

Thirdly,  because  certus  so  understood  refers  back  to 
the  whole  of  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  Book,  oc- 
cupied with  the  vain  efforts  of  Dido  and  Juno  to  make 
him  stay;  to  make  him  waver  in  his  resolution  of  going; 
to  make  him  ‘incertus’. 

Fourthly,  because  certus  so  understood  is  finely  op- 
posed both  to  FLUCTLS  ATROS  AOUILONE  SECABAT,  and  MOE- 
NTA  RF.spiciEXS  ....  DucuNT;  as  if  Virgil  had  said,  pur- 
suing his  voyage  steadily  and  without  wavering,  although 
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(he  sea  was  black  with  the  blasts  of  winter  (see  S.  II. 
below)  and  although  it  was  evident  that  something  ter- 
rible had  just  happened  in  Carthage. 

S.  11. 

Aquii.one.  — “Siiiipliciter  pro  vcnto.”  Heyne,  Ruaeus. 

— “ L’ad  Sfhiiict  die  gcdiinkcltc  Kliilh  in  der  kiililunt;.” 

• Voss. 

No;  Aout.o.NE  is  not  iiiere[y  the  wind,  but  specifically 
the  unfavorable , winter  wind,  Aquito;  see  not  only  Dido’s 
reproach  (A’«.  IV.  310), 

“Kt  incdiis  propents  Aquiloiiibiis  Ire  per  ahum," 

and  her  prayer  (En.  IV.  430), 

“Kxpectel  racileinqiie  riigain  vcnlosquc  fercnics,”  , 
but  the  account  in  the  first  Book  (verses  100,  30r>)  of 
Eneas’s  shipwreck,  effected  by  these  ‘Aquilones’.  Also 
En.  111.  2S5: 

"Kt  gincialis  iiyems  ..Aqiiilonibiis  asperat  undn.s." 

Still  further;  the  structure  is  not,  with  Voss,  ‘seca- 
bat  .\<iuilone’,  but  ‘atros  .\(|uilone’;  First,  because  Eneas 
couhl  not  properly  be  said  to  cut  his  way  with  a wind 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  unfavorable  to  him. 
Secondly,  becau.se  there  should  be  some  retison  assigned 
why  the  waves  were  ‘atri’.  Thirdly,  because  we  are 
expressly  informed  by  Gellius  (11.  30)  that  the  effect  of 
.‘Vi|uilo  is  to  render  the  waves  ‘atri’;  ‘‘Aiistris  spirantibus 
mare  fieri  glaucum  et  caeruleum,  .Atjuilonibus  obscurius 
atriusc|ue.”  Fourthly,  because  we  have  thus  a natural 
prelude  and  introduction  to  the  sciuall  at  vers.  10.  Fifthly, 
because,  as  we  have  already  seen  {En.  1.  207  and  Comm.), 
the  connexion  of  tho  ablative  substantive  with  the  adjec- 
tive, in  preference  to  the  verb,  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  Virgil.  Sixthly,  because  we  have  at  vers.  GOO,  the 
exactly  corresponding  expression,  “densis  nigerrimus 
Austri.s” ; and  lastly  (and  Icastly),  because  the  passage  has 
been  so  understood,  not  only  by  each  of  the  three  an- 
cient commentators,  Donatus,  Servius,  and  Pomponius 
Sabinus,  but  by  U.  Stephens. 
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20. 

IN  NUBEM  COGITI'R  AER 


According  to  the  Physical  Philosophy  of  the  Romans, 
clouds  and  mists  consisted  of  condensed  air.  See  Cic. 
de  Nal.  Dear.  II.  39;  “Exinde  niari  linilinius  aer  die  et 
node  distinguitur;  isque  tum.fusus  et  exteniiatus  sublime 
fertur;  turn  autem  concretus,  in  nubes  cogitur.” 


71. 

ORE  FAVETE  OHNES  ET  CINGITE  TEMPORA  RAMIS 


s.  L 

Ore  FAVETE.  — ‘'Evq>rj(iBirs  (i.  q.'“favete  lingnis",  //or. 
Od.  III.  1.  2),  formula  satis  nola,  qua  ante  sacra  insti- 
tuenda  omnes  a sacerdote  silere  et  attendere  jubentur.” 
Forbiger. 

The  identity  of  the  Latin  with  the  Greek  formula  is 
indeed  unquestionable,  but  that  very  identity  serves  to 
prove,  not  that  the  meaning  is  ‘silele,  atlendite',  but  the 
contrary;  for,  first,  evtprjfua  being  found  in  the  very  same 
sentence  with  aiytj  and  connected  to  it  by  the  conjunc- 
tion 7c«i  ( “ fvgjjjfuav  avHne  xat,  Oiytjv  tfrparp,”  Ecrip. 
Iphig.  in  Aulid.  1564)  must  mean  something  different 
from  aiyri.  Secondly,  the  etymology  of  tvfpijpBiv  informs 
us  intelligibly  enough  that  it  does  not  mean  to  be  silent, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  speak  welt  j.  e.  ‘verba  bona,  fausta' 
(the  ‘bona  verba  quaeso’  of  the  comedians).  Thirdly, 
Eschylus  confirms  this  interpretation  almost  by  an  actual 
definition : 

“ Evtprinov  Tifiaq  ov  wntnu  »axayyiltt> 
ricoaajj  fiicuvuv** 

Agam.  645, 

These  arguments  show,  1 think,  sufficiently  clearly. 
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through  the  medium  of  its  acknowledged  synonyme, 
evq>ri(iHre,  that  obf.  favete  is  not  ‘silete  el  attendite', 
but  'bom  verba  dicile'.  If  a more  direct  proof  be  re- 
quired, it  will,  1 tliink,  be  found  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Ovid  {Fasti,  I.  71): 

“Pronpera  lux  oritur:  Unguis  animisque  favrte; 

Nunc  diccnda  bona  sunt  bona  verba  die.” 

With  which  compare  (Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  11.  6.  19): 

“Tu  tamcn  hie  atmetos  inter  fera  proelia  versus 

Et  Icgis , et  lectos  ore  favente  probas.” 

So  also  the  corresponding  English  phrase,  “Keep  a good 
tongue  in  your  head”  (“27toft«  t svtprjiiov  <pQ0VQStz 
aya&ov,"  Eurip.  ion,  98),  means,  not  to  bethenl,  but 
to  speak  only  fitliny  things  — neither  contradict,  nor 
mock,  nor  curse:  (“Male  nominatis  Parcite  verbis.”  Hon, 

Od.  III.  14.  11).  Should  i b'J  required  to  reconcile  the 
coexistence  in  the  safhe  sentence  of  two  apparently  so 
inconsistent  comnitinds  as  evtprip,Eiv,  interpreted  as  1 have 
interpreted  it,  and  aiyav  (see  Eurip.  quoted  $.  1.  above), 

1 beg  to  observe  that  these:  apparently  inconsistent  com- 
mands are  really  subordfhary  to  each  other,  the  meaning 
being,  not  be  -absolutely  and  wholly  silent,  and  at  the 
same  time  speak  good  words,  but  cease  {be  silent  from) 
your  idle  irreverent,  lewd  conversations,  and  speak  only 
what  is  fitting  to  the  occasion.  A similar  double  command 
is  frequently  found  in  the  Bible,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  sabbath  day  which  the  Jews  were  required  to  keep 
holy;  holy  in  act,  not  merely  by  abstaining  from  evil 
acts,  but  by  performing  good  acts;  holy  in  word,  not 
merely  by  abstaining  from  idle  or  irreverent  speaking, 
but  by  speaking  words  suited  to  tlie  solemnity  of  the 
day:  "Eav  a»odTQtil)'>lS  noda  aov  ano  tav  o«/3- 
fiarav,  rov  pt]  woisiv  ta  d'^krjpaTa  aov  ev  rrj  ijpsQu 
ft]  uyia,  xai  xukeastg  ra  aafifiara  ryvipcga,  ayia  za 

ovx  agtig  rot/  noda  aov  sw  tgyto,  ovds  kaktjaeis  • 
koyov  tv  ogyt]  tx  zov  azopazog  aov.”  H Ilak.  ^ia&. 
Hoaiag,  LVlIl.  13.  ,,  i 
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Ore  favete.  — Favor  with  your  mouths;  use  your  mouths 
so  as  to  further  wftat  / am  about.  If  Ihc  speaker  is  eng-ai^ed 
in  lamentation,  ‘ore  favete’  thus  beeoines  equivalent  to 
mourn  with  me;  eompare  Ovid,  Ibis,  95: 

*Mllun]  ego  devoveo,  quoin  monn  intelligil,  Ibin; 

Qiii  Be  sell  factis  has  mertiisse  preccs. 

Nulla  mora  esl  in  me;  pei’ngam  ra(a  vota  sacerdos; 
Quisquis  ades  sacris,  ore  favcle,  lueis; 

Quisquis  ados  sacrU,  higtibria  dicite  verba, 

El  flelu  madidts  Ihin  aditc  geiiis." 

If,  on  the  contrary , the  speaker  is  (as  Eneas  on  the  pre- 
sent occ^on)  engaged  in  rejoicings,  ‘ore  favete’  is  (as 
suiriciently  shown  from  the  quota'tions  above  from 
Ovid’s  Fasti  and  ex  Ponlo)  cquivalen't  to  rejoice  with  me; 
signify  with  your  voices  thai^you  participate  in  my  feelings. 
Compare:  “Inferior  miles . i^stis  feriendo  clypeos, 
sonitu  assurgens  ingenti,  uno  propemodum  ore  dictis 
favebat  et  coeptis.’’  Ammian.  XX.  5.  • 


t 

SALVE  SANCTE  PARENS  ITERl'M  SALVBTE  RF.CEl'TI 
HEOUIDOUAM  CINERES  ANIMAE()1:e  CMBRAEuUE  I’ATERNAE 
NON  LICUIT  FINES  ITALOS  FATALIAgUE  ARVA 
NEC  TECU.M  AUSONIUM  OLlCeNgUE  EST  gUAERERE  TVmUM 


“Jam  apud  veteres  ambigiiam  fuisse  horum  verborum 
interpunctioncm,  discitur  a Servio,  qni  post  itkrum 
distinguenduin  esse  ait,  ut  est  In  .Mediceo  ct  apud 
Scholiast.  Mali:  recte  puto;  verhum  hecefti  cniui 
indieat,  rcspici  hie  ad  id,  quod  turn  sccunda  fiebat  vice.’’ 
Wagner. 

1 agree  in  the  conclusion,’ but  from  quite  dilTerent 
, grounds.  Itercm  is  to  be  joined  to  salve  sancte  parens, 
solely  because  the  history  shows 'that  this  was  Eneas’s 
return  to  the  sejiulchre,  and  therefore  liis  second 
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‘Salve’  or  salutation.  And  so,  correctly,  Alai’s  Scho- 
liast, quoted  above  by  Wagner:  “itf.rum,  quia  saluta- 
verct  qiuiin  ad  sepulluram  mitteret.”  Both  Wagner’s 
arguments  are  erroneous:  First,  nothing  can  be  conclu- 
ded from  the  Medicean  in  which  itebum  stands  (if  only 
Foggini  is  to  be  relied  on)  with  a point  immediately 
preceding,  as  well  as  with  a point  immediately  succeed- 
ing it,  and  therefore  equally  separated  both  from  the 
preceding  and  the  succeeding  context,  and  as  it  were 
in  a parenthesis.  And  secondly,  recepti  does  not  refer 
to  any  thing  which  is  done  now  for  a second  time, 
but  is  applied  to  Anchises  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
applied  to  him  £».  VI.  111.  (compare  En.  1. <182,  557, 
587),  viz.  in  that  of  saved,  recovered;  Germ,  gerettet. 

SaLVETE  affcEPTI  NEgUIDODAM  tINERES  ANIMAEOOE  tlM- 
braeque  paternae.  — This  sentence  is  entirely  epexe- 
getic  or  parenthetic;  >«s  is  proved,  first,  by  the  neces- 
sity for  the  addition  to  the  salutation  salve  sancte 
PARENS  iTERUM  Of  somc  qualifying  expj^ssion  to  show 
that  that  salutation  was  addressed  not  to  a living,  but 
to  a dead,  person ;^nd  secondly,  by  the  singular  pro- 
noun TEcu.M  which  points  past  the  interposed  salvete.... 
PATERNAE,  dirCCtly  Jo  PARENS. 

Recepti  nequidooam.  — f agree  entirely  with  the 
ancient  commentator  in  the  Gudian  (in  which  MS.  I find, 
over  the  word  af;cKpTi,  the  ^loss  "liberuti  a Troja") 
in  understanding  these  words  to  refer  to  Eneas’s  carrying 
of  his  father  safe  loir  from  Troy.  Recepti  neqcidouam  ; 
umsomi  gerellet.  Compare:  “nequidquam  ereptc’’,  En.  HI. 
711;  Ulso  “fruges  receptas”,  £«.  1.  ,182. 
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102. 

AF.NA  LOCANT  ALII 


That  AENA  here,  and  in  En.  I.  217,  arc  Xoixqa,  vessels  to 
heat  water  for  the  purposes  of  ablution,  is  1 tliiiik  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  exactly  corresponding  passage 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius  {Argon.  111.  271,  200,  .and  seq.): 

— “ Tot  fuv  iifyav  aftq>i7itvovro 
Tavfop  ati;  dficoff  roi  6t  tvla  xayxava  zalxf) 

Konrov  tot  St  iottfa  nvgt  ^lov. 


Afiiats  d’  ovnoTS  Srj  ctpiv  titaptta  tStoSrjV, 

Avtoi  Tt  Itafoiatv  tqiatSQVvavto  locteotgj’  etc. 

Compare  also  Soph.  Ajax.  FlageU.  1420: 

‘MU*  01  (itv  %0iXrf¥  xasrctoi^ 

* xaxvvatBy  rot  d*  vypi^axov 

TQiTtoS  a^fpinvQov  lovr^<ov  ooioiv  * 

BIU-KCilQOV** 

and  (Ana.  Meiam.  IV.  7):  “In  fine  sermonis  hnjus  statim 

m 

se  devestiunt;  nudatique  et  flanimae  largissiinae  vapore 
recreati  calidaque  perfusi,  et  oleo  peiuncti,  mensas  da- 
pibus  largiter  instructas  accumbunl.”  ' 


113. 

INGENTEMOl'E  CYAS  INGENTI  MOLE  CHIMAEEAH 
URBIS  OPUS 


The  eomparison  of  a large  ship  to  a eity  may  be 
excused  in  a poet,  since  it  has  been  made  even  by  an 
historian;  see  Flor.  IV.  11,  where  speaking  of  the  ships 
of  Mark  Antony  he  says:  “Turribus  atque  tabulatis  alle* 
vatae  castelloruin  cl  urbium  specie,  non  sine  gemitu 
maris  et  labore  ventorum  ferebantur.”  For  the  contrary 
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comparison,  viz.  that  of  a city  to  a ship,  see  that  l>eau- 
tifiil  passage  in  Ezekiel,  thus  rendered  in  the  Vulgate: 
“0  Tyre,  tu  dixisli:  perfect!  decoris  ego  sum,  et  in 
corde  maris  sita.  Finitimi  tui  qui  te  aedificaverunt,  im- 
pleverunt  decorem  tuum.  Abietibus  de  Sanir  extruxcrunt 
te  cum  omnibus  tabuiatis  maris;  cedrtim  de  Libano  tu- 
lerunt,  ut  faccrent  tibi  malum;  quercus  de  Basan  dolav- 
erunt  in  rcmos  tuos;  et  transtra  tua  fecerunt  tibi  ex 
ebore  Indico  et  praetoriola  de  insulis  Italiae.”  Ezeihiel, 
XXVIJ.  3. 


157. 

NUNC  UNA  AMRAE  JUNCTIS(fUE  FERUNTUR 
FRONTIBUS  ET  LONGA  SULCANT  VAPA  SALSA  CARINA 
. A.  _ 

The  simple  idea,  stripped  of  its  ornament,  is  that  of  the 
two  vessels  moving  on,  abreast  in  front,  and  side  by 
side  in  their  length;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  would  have 
been  expressed  by  an  inferior  poet;  but  Virgil  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  and  accorditig  to  his  usual  custom  (see 
Comm.  En.  IV.  73),  alters  the  latter  clause,  and  instead 
of  saying  tvith  bows  abreast  and  hails  side  by  side,  says 
with  bows  abreast,  and  furrow  the  salt  waters  with  their 
long  keels;  thus  used,  the  epithict  longa  is,  not  only  not 
“otiosum”,  as  it  has  appeared  to  Peerlkamp,  Wagner, 
and  Heyne  (“est  longa  prorsus  otiosa  vox”),  but  in  the 
highest  degree  useful  and  ornamental;  («)  because  it 
serves  to  place  before  the  mind  not  only  the  length  of  the 
vessels  (with  their  consequent  size  and  stateliness),  but 
their  parallel  position  with  respect  to  their  length  (which 
latter  sense  appears  more  evidently  on  our  supplying 
UNA  from  the  preceding  clause,  as  suggested  by  M^ag- 
ner);  and  (ft)  becanse  it  thus  prepares  for  the  succeeding 
account  (vers.  186)  of  the  one  vessel  passing  the  other, 
not  by  the  whole,  but  only  by  part  of  its  length: 

**  Nec  tota  tamea  iUe  prior  pracennte  carina*'  «*tc. 

B 
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That  such  is  really  the  use  and  effect  of  the  cpitliet 
LONGA  will  readily  appear  on  suppressing  the  term  and 
reading  the  passage  without  it;  suit  ant  vaha  salsa 
CAKINA.  Compare  En.  X.  197,  where  the  same  tenn  is 
applied  to  the  keel  of  a vessel  with  the  same  happy 
effect;  that  of  suggesting  the  idea  not  merely  of  a long 
keel,  but  of  a large  and  stately  vessel.  Compare 
also  the  similiar  use,  by  another  faithful  observer  of 
nature,  of  the  same  ‘epitheton  otiosum’(l): 

“The  long  keel  trembles  and  the  timbers  groan.” 

Falcurer,  SMpm-eck,  c.  III. 

Although  nautical  men  of  the  present  day  invariably 
connect  the  idea  of  speed  with  length  of  keel 
(“The  length  of  fast  ships  must  be  great,  200  feet 
of  keel  being  requisite  to  insure  with  least  power 
a speed  of  18  miles  an’  hour,  300  feet  of  keel  to 
attain  23  miles  an  hour,”  etc.  Sec  a paper  read  by 
Mr.  Scott  Uussell  in  the  Royal  Institution,  June  2.  1S48, 
and  quoted  in  the  Atheneum  of  June  24)  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  claim  a knowledge  of  this  relation  .for  Virgil, 
the  more  obvious  relation  between  length  of  keel  and 
size  and  stateliness  of  vessel,  affording  a suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  charge  brought  against  him,  that  in 
applying  the  term  longa  to  a vessel’s  keel  he  was  guilty 
of  a truism. 

A strong  confirmation  of  the  views  just  expressed 
is  afforded  by  the  following  passage  which  I met  acci- 
dentally in  C.  Nepos,  years  after  the  above  was  written, 
and  which  shows  that  vessels  of  war,  i.  e.  the  largest, 
finest,  and  most  stately  vessels,  were  specially  and 
technically  denominated  Mongae’  by  the  ancients;  no 
doubt  because  proportionally  longer  than  transports,  or 
merchant  vessels.  Speaking  of  the  fleet  with  which 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Cornelius  says:  “Ilujus  enim 
ciassis  niille  ct  ducentarum  navium  longarum  fuit, 
quam  duo  millia  onerariarum  sequebantur.”  Themist. 
II.  5;  where  see  Brenii’s  Annot.  So  also  the  same  author 
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in  Dion,  V.  3:  “Iniperiuni  muniUini  quingentis  longis 
navilnis,”  i.  e.  ships  of  war;  and  Justin,  II.  4:  “Eo 
igitur  proTectus  longis  novem  navibus,  comitante  prin- 
cipuni  Graeciae  juventute,  inopinantes  aggredilur.”  So 
also  Caesar  (de  Belt.  Gall.  IV.  22)  opposes  “naves  Ion- 
gas  ” to  “ onerarias  Compare  also : . . . taepilm 

XQog  Vftai  xatatJxiva^dvra  pot  vav^  ar^oyyvAag  nev- 
rt/xopra,  xai  paxgag  dcaxootag”  Epist.  Bruit  ad  Bilhyn. 
in  tlic  Epist.  Mat.  Graecan. 


210.  - = 

AT  LAETUS  MNESTHEL'S  SUCCESSUOUE  ACRIOB  IPSO 
ACMINE  nEMORl'M  CELERI  VENTISyllE  VOCATIS 
PRONA  PETIT  MARIA  ET  PELAGO  DECURRIT  APERTO 
OGALIS  SPEI.L’NCA  SUBITO  COMMOTA  COl.UMBA 
Cia  DOMES  ET  DULCES  I.ATEBROSO  IN  PUMICE  NIDI 
FERTUR  IN  ARVA  VOLANS  PLAUSU.MOUE  EXTERRITA  PENNIS 
DAT  TECTO  INGENTEM  MOX  AERE  LAPSA  OUIETO 
RADIT  ITER  LIOUIDL'M  CEI.EfttS  NEQUE  COMMOVET  ALAS 
SIC  MNESTHEUS  SIC  IPSA  FUCA  SECAT  ULTIMA  PRISTIS 
AEQUORA  SIC  ILLAM  FERT  IMPETUS  IPSE  VOLANTEM 


s.  1.  • ' 

Prona  maria.  — ‘Pronus’,’#fec/iVw  in  anteriorem  parlem; 
sloping  downwards  and  forwards  and  therefore  (ui  the 
case  of  a fluid)  flowing  downwards  and  forwards.  Com- 
pare Georg.  1.  203: 

“Alquu  ilium  in  pracceps  prono  rapil  alveui*  amiii;” 
and  En.  VIII.  548: 

— “ Pars  caetcra  prona  , 

Fcrtur  aqua;"  ^ ^ 

carried  down  wiBt  the  descending  stream,  or  current  of 
the  river.  Lucan,  IV.  429: 

“Jamque  relabenti  crescebant  littora  poiitn; 

Misaa  rails  p r J n o defertur  lapsa  profumlo ; ” ^ 
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carried  down  from  the  shore  towards  the  deep  with  the 
ehbiny  tide.  Also  Claudian,  in  Eutrup.  11.  28: 

“Proiius  et  in  gcnihias  nutavit  Bosphorus  urbcs;” 

the  tide  flowing  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 
And  Lucan,  VI.  473,  of  a river  preternaturaily  flowing 
upwards  or  towards  its  source: 

— “ ,\mnisqiie  ciicurrit 

Non  qua  promts  t-rat." 

And  so  in  the  passage  before  us,  Mnestheus,  having 
reached  and  rounded  the  goal,  seeks,  on  liis  return,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  fall  in  the  water  towards  the  land,  i.  e. 
of  the  current  or  tide  setting  in  shoreward.  This  inter- 
pretation of  pnoNA  is  doubly  confirmed;  (a)  by  the  verb 
iJjstURRiT  (corresponding  exactly  to  ‘dcfertur’  in  the 
first  of  the  two  passages  above  quoted  from  Lucan),  and 
(b)  by  the  immediately  succeeding  simile  (ou.vlis  spe- 
LUNCA  etc.),  in  which  the  pigeon  is  described  as  Hying, 
not  upwards  nor  horizontally,  but  from  her  nest  in  the 
rock  downwards  towards  the  Helds: 

PERTUR  IN  ARVA  VOLANS 

. ‘. MOX  AERE  'tAPSA  OUIETO 

RADIT  ITER  UOUIDUM,  CEIERES  NEQUE  COMMOVET  ALAS; 

plainly  a description  of  that  downward  flight  of  a bird, 
in  which  no  flapping  of  the  wings  is  required  or  used. 
Compare  Dante’s  exactly  similiar  description  of  the  down- 
ward flying  of  pigeons  from  the  upper  air  toward  the 
nest  {Inferno,  V.  82): 

“ Quali  colomhe  dal  dcsio  chiamato 
Con  I'lili  aperte  e fernie  al  dolce  nido 
V'olan  per  I'aer  dal  voler  portate”; 

and  Biagioli’s  commentary:  “‘Con  I’ali  aperte  e ferine;’ 
tale  si  e I'atto  degli  augelli  volanti  d’alto  in  basso.” 
Ileyne’s  explanation  of  this  passage  (“prona  maria, 
in  quibus  cursus  pronus  ac  ccler  sine  jmpedimento  lit; 
idem  aperto  pelago)  is  doubly  unhappy;  first,  because 
to  explain  ‘pronus’  by  ’pronus’  is  a mere  blinking  of 
the  difficulty;  secondly,  because  (sec  §.  111.  below) 
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APERTO  PELACO  means  something  totally  different  from 

PRONA  MARIA. 

Any  remaining  doubt  which  the  reader  may  entertain 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  prona  in  the  text,  must, 
1 should  think,  disappear  before  tlie  following  examples: 
Ovid,  IJeroid.  XVIII.  121: 

*Mloc  quoque  si  credas;  ad  tc  via  prona  videlur; 

A le  cuni  redeo,  clivus  ineriis  aquae.” 

where  ‘clivus’  and  ‘inerlis’  being  the  opposite  of  ‘prona’, 
‘prona’  is  plainly  not  merely  donm  hilt,  but  also  run- 
niny;  i.  e.  flowiny  down  toward  the  shore. 

“ Ncc  redit  in  fonlcs  unda  supiua  sues." 

Ovid.  Medic,  faciei,  10; 

where  the  term  ‘supina’,  the  oiiposite  of  ‘prona’,  is 
a|iplied  to  water  flowing  preternaturally  upwards;  and, 
.\vienus,  Descripl.  Orb.  Terrac,  197: 

“Hiuc  arrtas  inter  fauces  atqne  obvia  saxa 
Thracius  anguslas  discindit  Bosphonis  oras; 

Nam  vieiua  sibi  slant  litlora,  terraque  parci 
Faucibus  oris  hiat,  prona  sinus  evomit  unda;” 

i.  e.  the  level  of  the  strait  being  higher  than  that  of 
the  sea,  the  former  pours  a downward  stream  of  water 
(“prona  unda”)  into  the  latter. 

S.  II. 

Prona  .maria  ....  pelago  aperto ultima 

aequora.  — The  course  which  the  ships  had  to  run 
(sciz,  from  tlie  shore  to  the  goal,  and  tliis  having  been 
turned,  see  vers.  231,  back  again  to  the  shore)  was, 
we  may  presume  (the  race  being  one  of  oars  and  not 
of  sails),  performed  in  as  direct  a line  as  possible.  The 
terms  prona  maria,  pelago  aperto,  ultima  af.ouora, 
indicate  therefore  not  any  new  parts  of  the  sea,  but  the 
very  part  over  which  the  vessels  had  passed  on  their  way 
outward,  considered  now  in  rel.ition  to  their  return,  and 
called  ‘pronum’  as  inclining  downwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  shore  (see  §•  1-  above),  ‘apertuin’  as  being  free 
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from  obstruction  (see  below),  and  ‘ultimum’  as  forming 
the  last  part  of  tlie  course. 

Pel.vgo  ai'ERto.  — Not,  /he  open  sea  in  the  sense 
of  the  sea  far  out  from  land,  or  farther  out  than 
the  goal,  but,  as  suffTciently  proved  by  the  sequel,  and 
especially  by  ultima  aeijuora  and  “ipso  in  line”  (vers. 
225),  the  sea  between  tlie  goal  and  the  land,  called  ‘aper- 
tum’  (see  Comment  on  ".\perit  Syrtes”,  En.  I.>150),  be- 
cause unobstructed  either  by  the  goal  itself  or  by  the 
competing  ships;  that  part  of  the  sea  sciz.  which  for  the 
very  same  reason  is,  at  vers.  171,  called  ‘tutaU 
§.  III. 

Cui  DOMis  ET  miLCEs  NIDI.  — “Dllces,  propter  liberos.” 
Wagner. 

Near,  but  not  exactly,  the  truth:  Nini  is  (metaphori- 
cally of  course)  the  ‘liberi';  the  young  themselves;  lirst, 
because  otherwise  it  were  a mere  repetition  of  uomus; 
secondly,  because  it  is  used  in  this  sense  not  only  by 
other  writers,  but  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere : “Queruli 
nidi”,  Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  148.  “N'idis  loquacibus”,  £>i. 
XU.  475.  “Dulcem  nidis  immitibus  escain”,  Georg.  IV.  17. 
“Impluines  nidos",  Claud,  de  Ter t. -Cons.  Honor.  Praef. 
vers.  5.  See  also  Nonius  Marcellus,  in  voc.  Thirdly, 
because  mention  of  the  young  is  required  to  complete 
and  vivify  the  picture,  and  render  the  dove’s  extreme 
terror  natural. 

Statius’s 

— “ Cui  circiim  stagna  Cai-jsli 
Et  (lomiis,  et  conjux,  ct  amaiUea  litcora  nati.” 

Theb.  VII.  718, 

is  nearly  parallel. 

MOX  AERE  LA  PSA  QUIETO  RADIT  ITER  LIOUIDUM  CELERES 

NEqUE  COMMOVET  ALAS  SIC  .MNESTHEUS  iC.  

“Behold'st  thou  not  two  shapes  from  the  east  and  west 
Come  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest. 

Twin  nurslings  of  the  all -sustaining  air. 

On  swift,  still  wings,  glide  down  the  atmosphere." 

Shelley,  Prometh.  Unbound,  Act  1. 
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220. 

ET  PRIMDM  IN  StOPULO  I.UCTANTEM  DESF.RIT  AI.TO 
SERGESTEM  CREVIUUSyEE  VADIS 


“Scopulus  dicitur  altus,  quia  navigantibus  e mari  con- 
spectus ob  prominentiain  suam  tanlae  magnitudinis  esse 
videbatur,  minime  vero  quia  sumniae  erat  altitudinis. 
Brevia  vada  sunt  loca  circa  scopulum,  aqua  carentia, 
et  inultam  ostendentia  arenam.”  Jacob,  Quaest.  Epic. 
Pars  prima,  I.  2. 

Both  explanations  are,  I think,  erroneous;  the  former, 

(o')  because  the  rock,  according  to  the  description  (vers, 

124  and  seq.),  did  not  rise  above  the  water  to  a hcigiit 
at  all  entitling  it  to  the  appellation  ‘altus’;  and  (I/)  be- 
cause the  height  (whether  greater  or  less)  of  the  rock 
above  the  water,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  striking  of  Sergcslus's  ship  (which  cannot  but  be 
supposed  to  have  been  aground  on  a part  of  the  rock 
which  was  below  the  water),  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
placed  by  so  accurate  a writer  as  Virgil  (see  Comment 
£n.  II.  5.52)  thus  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  in  an  account,  not  of  the  rock,  but  of  the  ship’s 
position  on  it;  the  latter,  because  (a)  a rock  situated 
in  the  deep  sea  (vers.  124  and  seq.)  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  surrounded  with  sandy  shallows;  (ft)  because* 
a rock  so  surrounded  were  the  last  place  Eneas  would  * • 
have  chosen  for  a ‘nieta’;  (c)  because  such  surrounding 
shallows  must  necessaiily  have  anticipated  and  prevented 
the  striking  of  the  ship  on  the  rock;  and  (d)  because, 
this  interpretation  being  admitted,  the  ship  must  have 
been  aground  on  the  high  rock  and  on  the  sandy 
shallows  at  one  and  the  same  time,  quod  absurdum. 

I therefore  understand  ai.to  to  express  the  height  of  the 
rock  (and  particularly  of  that  part  of  it  on  which  the 
ship  was  impacted)  above  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and 
BREViBus  vADis  to  be  the  shallows  formed  by  that  same 
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part  of  the  rock  (“saxis  prociirrentibus,”  vers.  204)  under 
tlie  water.  Scom.o  alto  HnEVTm;.soiTK  vadis  is  thus  the  - *■ 
ordinary  Endiadys  for  ‘brcvibus  vadis  alti  scopuli’  (com- 
pare “In  brevia  et  Syrtes,”  i.  e.  in  brevia  Syriium,  En. 

I.  115);  and  alto,  jj^raphically  opposed  to  hrevihus,  ex- 
plains how  it  happened  that  there  were  shallows  in 
the  deep  water. 


231. 

IIOS  SftCESSUS  ALIT  POSSL'NT  OLTA  POSSE  VinENTlIR 


Ileync  and  common  opinion,  viDESTun  sibi;  Serviiis  and 
Voss,  viDENTL'R  specfaiiUbus.  1 agree  with  Ileyne  and 
common  opinion , and  believe  the  author’s  meaning  to  be, 
(heir  previous  success  renders  them  self-confident,  and  their 
self  confidence  renders  them  able.  Previous  success  and 
abilily  are  thus  two  links  of  a chain  of  tliought,  connected 
together  by  the  intermediate  link,  self-confidence.  The 
interpretation  of  Servius  and  Voss  (their  previous  success 
renders  them  self-confident,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
spectators  repose  in  them  renders  them  able,)  cuts  the 
connecting  link  into  two  halves,  and  calling  one  of  the 
halves  self-confidence,  leaves  it  in  connexion  with  the 
.left  hand  link,  and  calling  the  other  lialf  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  spectators,  leaves  it  in  connexion 
with  the  right  hand  link;  and  thus  instead  of  giving  us 
the  three  mutually  connected  and  dependent  ideas,  pre- 
vious success,  seif -confidence  and  abilUy,  presents  us  with 
four  thoughts,  of  which  the  two  former,  previous  success 
find  self-confidence,  stand  wholly  separate  and  apart  from 
the  two  latter , the  confidence  of  the  spectators  and  ability; 
and  leaving  previous  success  and  self-confidence  without 
their  natural  and  expected  consetiuence,  ascribes  the 
consei(uence  to  the  newly  introduced  cause,  the  confidence 

of  the  spectators. 

• • 
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. It  is  painful  to  observe  the  malicious  pleasure  vntih 
which  Voss  on  every  occasion  on  which  it  is  at'lUl 
possible,  deals  Heync  a knock  on  the  head  either  with 
the  awkward  cudgel  of  Servius  or  with  his  own  far 
more  redoubtable  fist.  The  present  occasion  is  one  of  " 
the  few  in  which  the  blow  is  not  accompanied  with  some 
such  insulting  expression  as,  “So  wiirfeln  die  drei  Herrn, 
Heyne,  Heumann  und  Bryant  fiber  Virgil!”  (V.  138). 
“Albern!  wenn  man  die  Regein  des  Versbaues  kennt.” 

(111.  123).  “Ihr  heiligen  Musen!  Das  ohrzerreissende 
exstinxsti  tnigt  epische  Wttrde!”  (IV.  682).  “Das  steht 
wohl  Heyne  an,  solche  Citate  zu  beekeln!”  (IV.  700). 
“M'as  sagt  der  Verwirrte?"  (V»  18.3).  “Schon!  venie- 
bat  veniens.”  (V.  37.3).  “Der Scharfsinnige! ” (VI.  161). 
“Der  feine  Spotter!”  (VI.  255).  ^“Diese  Erklarung  ist 
ihm  durch  die  Elfenbeinpforte  gekotnmeii!"  (VI.  895), 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth;  expressions  which  cannot 
fail  to  remind  the  reader,  of  the  boastful  and  vituperative 
language  with  which  a Homeric  hero  delighted  to  second 
his  assault  on  his  antagonist,  often  a better  man  than 
himself.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Voss 
should  have  descended  from  his  high  sUtus  as  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  an  acute  critic,  and  a poet  able,  as 
proved  by  bis  famous  Idyl,  to  compete  even  with  Goethe 
himself,  to  these  unworthy  personalities;  directed  too 
against  a man  distinguished  alike  for  Ids  immense  and* 
varied  erudition,  and  for  the  temperate  and  becoming 
language  in  which  he  puts  forward  his  own  opinions  and 
combats  the  opinions  of  others;  a man  who  (his  Virgilian 
labors  alone  taken  into  account)  has  contributed  more  to 
tlie  advancement  of  Cbassical  Literature  in  Europe  than 
perhaps  any  man  that  ever  lived.  The  errors  of  such  a 
man  (and  who  may  hope  to  discuss  without  error  the 
.meaning  of  almost  every  word  of  Virgil?)  arc  at  least 
'deserving  of  lenity.  Servius,  the  third  of  the  commen- 
tators of  whom  I have  here  been  led  to  speak,  derives  a 
from  the  accident  of  his  having  lived  so  much  nearer  to 
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the  time  of  Virgil,  a double  advantage  over  the  other  ,, 
two;  viz.  a vernacular  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  ». 
access  to  sources  of  inforiuation  respecting  Virgil,  which 
have  since  been  lost.  Notwithstanding,  these  two  great 
advantages  Servius  (or  whoever  else  inaytlii^e  been  the 
author  of  the  couunentaries  ascribed  to  Serves)  was. 
owing  to  defects  in  himself,  infinitely  inferior^  a com- 
mentator bf  Virgil,  both  to  Voss  and  HcvnfejyTotallv 
destitute  of  poetical  sentiment,  and  stonc-bUnil^  Virgil’s 
fascinating  grace  and  elegance,  Servius  secs  nothing  in 
the  Eneis  but  a mere  matter  of  fact  narrative,  such  as 
might  have  come  from  the  pen  of  an  Aratus  or  an  Avienus, 
and  writes  comments  on  it  which  bear  the  same  relation 
to  those  of  Heyne  and  Voss,  as  we  may  suppose  Cri- 
tiques upon  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  written  some 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  master  of  a village  gram- 
mar school  in  Yorkshire,  would  bear  to  those  of  Schlegcl. 

. .*  - 

244. 

TCM  SATt’S  ANCIIISA  CCSCTIS  EX  MOHE  VOCATIS 
VlCTOnF.M  MAGNA  PRAECONIS  VOCE  CLOANTIICM 
DECLARAT  VIRIDIQCE  ADVEI.AT  TEMPORA  I.ALRO 


Eneas  in  declaring  Cloanthus  victorious,  acts  in  the  ca- 
pacity, not  of  head  of  the  expedition  and  chief  of  the 
army,  but  of  Agonotheta,  who,  having  given  the  games, 
and  furnished  the  prizes  (see  vers.  66 — 70),  possesses 
the  right  of  declaring  the  victor,  and  of  regulating  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  contest.  This  right  of  de- 
claring the  victor  is  always  enumerated  among  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Christian  Agonotheta  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  when,  carrying  out  the  comparison  instituted  , 
by  St.  Paul  (1.  Cor.  IX.  24)  between  the  Christian  course 
and  a race  in  the  circus,  they  represent  Christ  as  the 
Agonotheta  of  the  Christian  race:  “Ita  agnosces  ad  eun- 
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dein  agoiiotlietain  pertinere  certamiiiis  arbitrimn,  qui  in- 
viUit  ad  praemium."  S.  Tkiiti  li..  de  fwja  in  persecutione, 
1.  1.  “Proponit  agonotlicta  i)racmiuin,  in  vital  ad  cursum, 
tenet  in  niaiiu  braviuni.”  S.  Hiekon.  Lib.  I.  adv.  Jovi- 
nian.  c.  12. 


252. 

INTEXTESOL’E  PEER  FRONDOSA  REGIUS  IDA 
VEI.OCES  JACULO  CERVOS  CURSUDIIE  FATIGAT 
ACER  A.M1EI.ANTI  SIMII.IS  OOEM  PRAEPES  AB  IDA 
SUDLIMEM  PEDIBUS  RAPUIT  JOVIS  ARMIGER  U.NCIS 

s.  1. 

Although  the  change  of  tense,  fatigat,  rapuit,  suffi- 
ciently points  out  a change  of  picture  — here,  in  this 
picture,  the  royal  boy  is  hunting;  there,  in  that  one, 
Jove's  bird  has  seized  and  carried  him  up  into  the  air  — • 
and  although  such  representations  on  the  same  work  of 
art  (whether  cloth,  plate,  or  porcelain)  of  distinct,  often 
successive,  acts,  are  sufficiently  common  and  notorious 
(witness  the  shields  of  Em^is  and  Achilles,  the  wedding 
quilt  of  Thetis,  and  the  mantle  of  Jason)  yet  commen- 
tators have  not  been  wanfing  to  accuse  Virgil  of  having 
here  put  together  (sciz.  in  a single  picture  or  view)  acts 
which  could  not  by  possibility  be  performed  simultaneous- 
ly: “Virgilius  dormitans  aliquando;  intextusque  puer  <i-c., 
ubi  non  exputo,  quomodo  una  in  tabula  representatus 
fueril  Ganymedes  et  venationi  intentus,  ita  ut  ipsum  cur- 
rentem  videas,  et  idem  sublatus  in  aerem.”  Wagner 
{Quaest.  Virg.\  “Non  aliter  to  expedies  ex  his  tricis, 
quam  fatendo,  bonum  Virgilium  hie  dormitasse.”  Wagner, 
in  Notis  ad  Virgil.  Hcyn.  Let  this  palpable  error  (tacitly 
acknowledged  by  Wagner  himself  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En.) 
teach  commentators  humility,  and  that  the  mote  is  some- 
times in  their  own  eyes. 
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s.  II. 

Quem  piiAEi'F.s  etc. — The  coniinentiitors.  connecting  pr  aepes 
■with  .AB  iiiA , and  displeased  with  the  recurrence  here  of 
the  same  termination  of  the  verse  as  at  vers.  252,  pro- 
pose to  read  in  place  of  praepes  ab  ida,  either  ‘prae- 
pes  ab  alto’  (Buriminn  Jun.  ad  Anthol.  Lat.  Poet. 
p.  272)  or  ‘praepes  ab  aethra’,  conjectured  by 
Schrader,  Emendat.  p.  154,  and  actually  adopted  by 
Brunck.  I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  emen- 
dators  have  entirely  mistaken  the  sense,  and  that  the 
structure  is,  not  ‘praepes  ab  Ida’,  but  ‘praepes  armiger 
sublimem  rapuit  ab  Ida’;  first,  because  I do  not  else- 
where find  ‘praepes’  connected  with  ‘ab’,  while  on  the 
contrary  the  connexion  of ‘rapere’  with‘ab’  is  of  usual 
occurrence  (“agnum  ....  a stabulis  rapuit  lupus”,  En. 
IX.  565;  “matris  ab  ubere  raplum”,  En.  VII.  484);  and 
secondly,  because  we  obtain  thus,  and  thus  only,  the 
fine  picture  of  the  boy  in  the  taions  of  the  eagle 
high  in  the  air  above  the  mountain:  sublimem  ab  ioa 

RAPUIT. 

The  word  ‘praepes’  itself  seems  to  me  to  be  neither 
flying  upwards  nor  flying  downwards,  but  flying  rapidly 
forward,  right  ahead;  compare  Ausonius  (Epigr.  146), 
of  a shorthand  writer: 

“Pucr  nolanim 
Soilers  miniatfU’,  advola;*’ 

and  (Ibid):  . 

^“Sentire  tarn  velox  milii 
Vellem  dedisset  mens  inea, 

Uuttin  pracpelis  dextrae  fu{ja 
Tu  me  loquentcm  praevenis." 
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JAMOUE  ADEO  DONATI  OMNES  OPIBUSOEE  SUI'Ent)! 
rCNICEIS  IHANT  EVINCTI  TEMrORA  TAESIIS 


SupERBi  iBANT.  — The  identical  phrase  is  preserved  in 
the  Ihrlian:  “lo  andrei  sempre  superbo  di  inostrarvi 
a dilo.”  Come  si  diviene  PiUore  (Translated  by  Gar 
from  the  Flemish  of  Constance). 

“Le  ornasti  H criu,  che  ben  puote  ir*  giiperba 
Del  gran  f^giio  la  inatlrc.” 

Carlo  Bollari,  Fragment  by  Louisa  Grace  (in  tlie  Mo- 
numenti  del  Giardino  Puccini,  Pistoja,  1846). 

Taeniis.  — See  JHuseo  Pio-Clementino,  Tom.  VI. 
Tab.  XII  and  XIII,  for  busts  of  Hercules  with  such 
Taeniae;  also  for  the  observations  of  Visconti  thereon. 


317. 

SIMUL  ULTIMA  SIGNANT 


Compare  Lucian  iDe  non  temcre  credendo  caliimniae): 
Kaxei  yap  o y,tv  «ya&og  dpofievg  Ttjg  vaxHyyyog 
Bv&vg  xarameaovaijg  (lovov  rov  ngoaa  sq)iinsvog  xat 
diavoiav  vnottLvag  npog  ro  xsQ[ia.” 


323. 

EURYALCMOUE  IlELYMUS  SEOUITUR  QUO  liEINIiE  SUB  IPSO 
EttE  VOLAT  CALCEMOUE  TERIT  JAM  CAUE  lUOIlES 
INtU-MBENS  IIUMEIIO  SPATIA  ET  SI  PLURA  SUPEHSI.NT 
THANSEAT  FXAPSUS  PRIOR  AMBIGUU.MQUE  RELIiVQUAT 


s.  1. 

f'ALiEMQUE  TERIT  JAM  lAU'E.  — The  Virgilian  student  who 
happens  to  l>e  familiar  vuith  the  very  common  and  even 
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vulgar  use  in  Englisli,  of  the  word  ‘heel’  for  the  word 
‘foot’  (see  Launcelot  Gohbo,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
II.  2)  will  smile  at  the  coil  which  the  commentators 
have  made  about  these  words.  The  “valde  dura  ratio” 
(Heyne)  which  Burmann  follows,  occupies  nearly  an 
entire  column  of  his  ([uarto  page,  and  Peerlkamp  having 
ingenuously  confessed  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  Diores  could  with  his  heel  have  trod  upon  the 
heel  of  Helymus,  who  was  before  him,  proceeds  with 
the  most  sober  sadness  to  aver  that  he  trod  on  him 
with  his  toes:  “Intcllectu  difficile  est,  quomodo  Diores 
calce  calcem  Helymi  triverit.  Trivit  calcem  Helymi 
digitis  pedis.”  In  support  of  which  incontrovertible 
proposition,  the  matter-of-fact  commentator  has  un- 
accountably omitted  to  quote  the  matter-of-fact  poet: 

— “Instal  non  segnius  acer 
U(>spcro9,  ac  prima  stringit  vestigia  planta 
Progressae  calcis." 

Sit.  ITAL.  XVI.  491. 

Poets,  beware  how  ye  use  figures  of  speech;  they 
arc  dangerous,  and  will  infallibly  cut  your  fingers. 
What  will  not  future  commentators  say  of  Thomson’s 

“These  as  they  roll,  almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God?” 

What  has  not  been  already  said  of  “This  is  my  body; 
this  is  my  blood”?  what  millions  of  human  lives  have 
not  been  sacrificed  to  that  one  figure?  From  hence- 
forward for  ever  let  no  fugitive  presume  to  take  to 
his  heels,  far  less  fly;  let  po  maiden,  if  she  be  wise, 
bestow  her  hand  on  her  lover;  or  should  she  be 
content  to  do  with  one  hand  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
let  her  at  least  not  part  with  her  heart;  for  how 
exist  one  single  day  without  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation,  indispensable  every  moment  for  forwarding 
a fresh  supply  of  arterial  blood  through  the  arteries,  and 
receiving  the  old  worn-out  blood  back  from  the  veins. 
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§.  II. 

livcuMRF.NS  HUMERO.  — St.  Augustiti  lias  made  a very 
lia|)|ty  ligurativc  application  of  this  idea:  “Et  ccce  tu 
iniiniriens  dorso  fugitivoruni  tuorum  Deus  ultionuin,  et 
foils  niisericordiaruiii  siniul.”  Confess.  IV.  7. 

S-  III. 

Ambigit'Mque  RELiNQUAT.  — “ Ambiguumoue  Ilciiisius  con- 
sensu libroruin  recepit,  quod  et  pars  Pierianorum  hahe- 
bat;  ratio  tamen  et  res  respuit.  Nam  si  transiisset  so- 
ciiim,  res  non  ambigiia  jam  fuisset,  uter  prior  essct. 
Verius  alii  editi  et  scripti  ‘ambiguumve’.”  Heyne. 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  manuscripts,  but  in  Heyne  who 
did  not  understand  them.  Ambiguum  relinouat  is  not  a 
separate  event,  a second  possible  consequence  of  the 
premiss  spatia  si  pllra  supersint,  such  minute  subdivi- 
sion of  consequences  being,  lirst,  mere  trifling  and  little- 
ness, and  secondly,  not  according  to  Virgil’s  usual  me- 
thod; but  it  is,  according  to  Virgil’s  usual  method,  a 
heightening  {S(eigenmg)  of  the  single  consequence; 
Diores  would  ml  only  pass  Jlelymus  by,  transeat  elapsus 
PRIOR,  but  leave  him  completely  behind  — distance 
him,  reunquat;  ‘rclinqui’  being,  as  clearly  appears  from 
Statius,  Theb.  VI.  341  and  309: 

— “Par  el  concordia  voti, 

Vinccre  vel  solo  cupiuiU  a fralrc  rclinqui/’ 

“Suipuere  relicta 

NubiUy  certanies  Enrique  Noliqne  sequunUir.” 

the  proper,  technical  term  for  being  left  completely 
behind,  distanced  in  the  race, 

Ambiguum  — not  that  tvould  be  ambiguous  when  so 
entirety  left  behind  and  distanced  in  the  supposed  longer 
race,  but  that  is  now  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
race  ambiguous;  to  whom  Diores  tuis  come  so  very  close, 
as  to  render  him  (Uelymus)  ambiguous;  i.  e.  doubtful 
which  is  actually  foremost  — actually  the  winner.  See 
in  Statius’s  description  of  the  discus -throwing,  the  dis- 
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tinction  made  by  him  hctwceii  ovcrpassuig  by  so  small 
a space  as  to  leave  it  doubtrul  wlicthei’  one  has  actually 
passed  by  or  only  come  up  to  (Statius’s  “dubia  juiietavc 
meta;”  Viigil’s  amhioll.m),  and  quite  distancing  and 
leaving  behind,  (SUtius's  “louge  super  aemula  sigua 
consedit;”  Virgil’s  iiki.ixocat): 

— “Ncc  dubia  juiictave  Mcnosthca  victum 
Tiansabiit  meia;  loii^c  Miper  aemula  signa 
Coaaedil.’" 

Theb.  VI.  712. 

Ambicuum  thus  becomes  the  descriptive  predicate  so  often 
(1  may  say  always  where  possible)  used  by  Virgil  instead 
of  the  personal  pronoun  of  prose  and  prosaic  poets. 

Wagner  ({Juaest.  Viry.  XXXVI.  1 ),  although  adopting 
Heyne’s  reading  ‘ve’,  denies  the  correctness  of  Heyne’s 
statement:  “‘Ambiguumvc  relinquat’.  Sic  Codices 
Heins.,  non,  ut  Heynius  refert,  ambigccmoce.”  In  this 
observation  as  in  so  many  others  Wagner  is  verbally 
correct,  but,  as  appears  to  me  at  least,  substantially 
•wrong.  Heinsius  does  indeed  say  (see  his  note  in  Bur- 
niann),  “‘Ambiguumve’  codices  nostri  omnes”,  and  his 
Leyden  Edition  of  1671  has  ‘ambiguumve’,  but  both 
appear  to  have  been  accidental  (perhaps  typographical) 
errors;  for  lirst,  his  Utrecht  Edition  of  1704  has  ambi- 
guumoue;  and  secondly,  the  general,  almost  the  universal, 
reading  of  the  is  actually  ambiguumoce,  as  I think 

1 may  safely  slate  on  my  own  experience,  having  found 
that  reading  in  every  one  of  eight  MSS.  which  1 consulted 
expressly  concerning  this  passage,  one  of  those  eight 
being  the  Gudian,  the  very  MS.  on  which,  above  all 
others,  Heinsius  was  accustomed  to  rely.  The  other 
seven  MSS.  consulted  by  me , and  in  every  one  of  which 
I found  ambiguimoue,  were  Nos.  11.^,  116  and  117  in 
the  Hoyal  Library  at  Vienna,  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  the 
two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden.  I have  also  found  ambi- 
Gui’MoGF.  both  in  tlie  Modena  Ed.  of  1475  and  in  Hob. 
Stephens;  it  is  also  the  reading  of  La  Cerda  and  Bumiunn; 
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nnd  Bcrsmann,  thoii^h  liinisclf  adopting  ‘ainbigiiuinve’, 
inroniis  us  that  AMBicutMouE  is  tlie  reading  of  his  MS. 
AMniGuuMQi.E  is  also  (see  Foggini)  the  reading  of  the  Me- 
dicean.  II.  Stei)hens  defends  ‘ainbiguuni  vc’  in  a long, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  entirely  erroneous  disputation, 
and  this  reading  has  been  adopted  by  D.  Heinsius. 


534. 


NON  TAMEN  EDIlYALl  NON  ILLE  OBLITIS  AMORCM 


For  some  just  remarks  on  Virgil's  frequent  use  of  the 
negation  (“les  tours  negatifs”)  see  Chateaubriand,  Genie 
(iu  Christianisme,  II.  2.  10. 


355. 

PRIMAM  MEHUI  out  LAUBE  CORONAM 
N1  ME  QUAE  SALIUM  FORTENA  INIMICA  TUUSSET 


“Me  a primo  praemio  abstulisset,  abduxisset.”  Ileync. 
“Ferre  h.  I.  lusum  fortunae  significat.”  Wagner. 

1 dissent  from  both  ex[)lications,  and  think  ‘ferre’  is 
used  liere,  exaetly  as  in  En.  11.  GOO  (“Jam  Ilammae  tu- 
lerint”)  and  En.  IV.  G79  (“Idem  ambas  ferro  dolor,  at- 
que  eadem  hora  tulisset”),  in  the  sense  of  the  common 
English  expressions,  make  away  with,  make  short  work 
of;  settle;  finish;  undo  For  a similar  use  of  the 

same  word  see  {En.  II.  554j: 

— “Hie  exitus  ilium 

Sorte  tulit.”  * 


• n 
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387. 

HIC  GRAVIS  ENTELLGM  DItTIS  fASTICAT  ACESTES 


“Gravis,  der  Wurdige.  Ein  Tadel,  der  von  eincni  ‘vir 
gravis’  ausgcht,  hat  wcit  mclir  Gewiclit,  als  eine  ‘gravis 
castigatio  honiinis  alicujus’:  danim  ist  der  hier  gewiihlte 
Au.sdruck  shirker  als  wenn  es  hiesse,  ‘graviter  castigat’.” 
Ladewig. 

This  observation,  abstractedly  correct,  is  misplaced 
here.  The  construction  is,  not  ‘gravis  Acestes  castigat 
Enlellum  dictis’,  but  ‘Acestes  castigat  Entellimi  gravis 
dictis’,  i.  e.  gravibus  dictis;  compare  (vers.  274)  “Gravis 
ictu,”  i.  e.  gravi  ictu,  and  see  Comments  En.  I.  294;  V. 
1 (S.  11.);  IV.  504. 


391. 

UBI  NUNC  NOBIS  DECS  II.LE  MAGISTER 
NEQGIDQUAM  HEMORATUS  ERYX 


“Ubi  nunc  est  ilia  gloria,  quod  magistro  usus  cs  Eryce, 
quern  olim  nobis  jaclabas?”  Wagner,  Virg.  Br.  En. 

1 tliink  however  that  the  structure  is,  not  ‘memora- 
tus  nobis’,  but  ‘ubi  nunc  nobis  deus  ille  Eryx,  nequid- 
quam  memoratus  magistcr’;  nobis  being  the  dative  ethic, 
and  MAGISTER  NEouiDouAM  MEMORATUS  a parenthetic  clause: 
where  now  is  that  God  of  ours  Eryx,  vainly  vaunted  of 
by  thee  (or  perhaps  even  by  us)  as  thy  teacher?  Both 
the  sense  and  the  structure  are  rendered  perfectly  plain 
by  two  commas,  one  placed  after  ille,  the  other  after 

MEMORATUS,  • 

Exactly  similar  to  nobi$  in  our  text  is  ‘vobis’,  vers.  646: 
“Non  lieroe  vobis,  non  Uacc  Rlioelcia,  matres, 

Est  Dorycli  conjux." 
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400. 

Kti  D«»NA  MOKOR 


**PIau8un>  uuu  moiur.” 

AU(>or.  CkHon,  16. 


466. 

NON  VIRBS  ALIAS  foN VERSAOUE  NUMINA  SENTIS 
(.’ERE  DEO 


“Vires  alias,  quain  putavcras  hujus  hoininis  esse,  li.  e. 
tuis  majores.”  Ilcyne. 

“Vires  alias,  des  Eiitellus.”  Ladewig. 

“Vires  alias,  sciz.  tibi  esse  quaiii  ante.”  Voss. 

Neither  interpretation  pleases  me.  1 think  the  meaning 
is  declared  by  the  iinniediatcly  added  conversa  numina, 
CEDE  DEO,  to  be  Do  you  not  perceive  that  the  strenylh 
against  which  you  are  contending,  is  not  that  of  Entellus, 
but  VIRES  ALIAS,  quite  different  strength,  another  or  se- 
cond strength,  viz.  that  of  the  Gods.  To  have  said  to 
Dares:  “Do  you  not  perceive  that  the  strength  of  Entcl- 
lus  is  quite  different  (either  from  what  it  had  been  before, 
or  from  yours,  i.  e.  greater  than  yours),”  or  “Do  you 
not  perceive  that  your  ow-n  strength  is  less  than  it  was 
before,”  had  been  to  reprove,  not  to  comfort  and  soothe 
him  (“mulccns  dictis,”  v.  401). 


481. 

STERNITUR  EXANIMISOUE  TREMEI4S  rilOCLMCIT  HDMI  BOS 

Not  a mere  poetical  exaggeration;  a similar  feat  being 
recorded  of  Caesar  Boi’gia;  “Der  schdnste  Mann;  so 
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stark,  dass  er  im  Sticrgefechl  den  Kopf  des  Sticrs  auf 
eineii  Schlag  herunterliieb.”  Ranke,  Vie  Hiimischen  Pt'ipsic, 


B.  1.  c.  2. 


487. 

INGENTIOUE  MASU  MALL’M  PE  NAVE  SF.nESTI 
ERICIT 


“Magna  multitudine.”  Servius. 

I think  not;  first,  because  the  erection  of  the  mast 
would  not  require  a great  body  of  persons,  still  less  a 
very  great,  which  is  the  signification  of  ingenti  jilaced 
first  word  in  the  verse;  see  Comm.  En.  11.  24G.  Secondly, 
because  not  only  is  the  epithet  ‘ingens’  elsewhere  ap- 
plied to  the  person  of  Eneas  {En.  VI.  413),  but  Eneas 
is  specially  declared  to  have  worked  with  his  own  hands 
at  the  felling  of  trees,  and  such  like  labor;  see  En.  Vi.  184. 

Compare  Statius,  TheV.  VI.  701: 

*MUa  nianii  magiia,  et  mitUuni  felicior  exit, 

Ncc  partem  cxiguain  Circi  Iraiisvecta  quievil.’* 


517.  • 

bEClDIT  EXANIMIS  VITAM^UE  REUOIIT  IN  ASTHIS 


Exanlmis,  not  lifeless,  for  then  vitam  reliquit  becomes 
tautologous;  but  without  sense  and  volition,  either  from 
the  physical,  or  (.see  “audiit  exanimis,”  En.  IV.  672; 
“exanimes  magistri,”  En.  V.  669)  from  the  mental,  effect 
of  the  W’ound,  or,  as  is  most  likely,  from  both  united. 
For  a remarkable  instance  of  ‘exanimis’  used,  by  an 
equivoque,  in  these  its  two  dilTerent  senses  at  once,  seo 
Seneca,  Troad.  601: 

“Daliisqui!  lumulo  ilebilii  exiuiimis  lulit." 
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In  order  that  Andromache  may  he  able  to  swear  these 
words  with  a safe  conscience,  ‘cxanimis’  must  mean  in 
her  own  mind  no  more  than  frightened  almost  to  death, 
whilst  in  Ulysses’  ears  it  nicuiis,  as  she  intends  it  should 
mean,  actiudly  dead. 


522. 

HIC  OCULIS  SUBITUM  OUJltlTUlt  MAGNOnuE  KUTUIIUM 
AUGURIO  MONSTRUM  IidCUIT  ROST  EXITUS  INGENS 
SERAQUE  TERRIFICI  CECISEIIUNT  OMINA  VATES 
NAMQUE  VOLANS  LIQITDIS  IN  NUlilBUS  ARSIT  ARUNDO 
SIGNAVITOUE  VIAM  FLAMMIS  TENUESQUE  RECESSIT 
CONSUMTA  IN  VENTOS 


§.  I. 

Hic  ocuLis  &c.  — Our  author  meaning  to  express,  not 
IImI  the  object  now  presented  to  the  eyes  was  held  by  the 
actual  beholders  to  be  monstrous,  but  that  an  object  was 
now  presented  to  the  eyes  ivhich  was  afterwards  (i.  e.  by 
future  generations)  looked  upon  as  monstrous,  says,  not 
‘hic  oculis  monstrum  objicitur,  magnoiiue  futunun  augu- 
rio’,  but  HIC  OCULIS  objicitur  magnouue  futurum  aucurio 
monstrum;  the  latter  being  tantamount  to  ‘hic  oculis  ob- 
jicitur id  quod  apud  posteros  erit  (vcl  a poster  is  e.cisti- 
mabitur  fuisse)  monstrum  augurio  magno'. 

Docltt,  — sciz.  id  verum  fuisse  monstrum  ct  niali 
ominis,  quod  a parentibus  falso  acceptum  crat  veluti  boni 
ominis. 

SeRAOUF,  TERRIFICI  CECINF.RUNT  OMINA  VATES.  TIlO 

omens  which  the  seers  afterwards  drew  from  the  olijeet 

now  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Trojans,  Avere  sera, 

late;  or  more  strictly,  too  late  (“Serum  dicitur  quidquid 

tardius  fit,  quam  solet,  decet,  exspectatur,  metuitur”  — 

Gesner),  because  not  drawn  until  after  the  seers  had  been 

taught  by  the  event;  docuit  post  exitus  ikgens.  That 

the  seers  here  spoken  of  are  not  contemporary,  but 

< 
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future  seers  prophesying  after  the  event,  and  therefore 
tliat  Wagner’s  explanation  (“Vates,  omen  illud  interpre- 
tuiites , aliquanto  post  gravi  cum  reruni  conversione 
eventurum  canebant”)  is  incorrect,  is  proved,  first,  by 
the  position  of  monstbcm  after  objicitub  and  futubuji 
(see  above);  secondly,  by  the  word  futubcm  itself; 
thirdly,  by  docuit  post  exitus  ingens,  of  which  sebaque 
TEBBiFici  cEciNEBUNT  oMiNA  VATES  is  plainly  no  moTC  than 
the  complement;  and  fourthly,  by  the  proper  force  of 
SEBA,  pointed  out  above.  Compare  in  Statius  the  similar 
portent  of  an  arrow  returning  and  falling  beside  the 
quiver,  and  the  tobil  ignorance  at  the  time  of  the  nature 
of  the  portendment:  ^ 


“Quis  lluure  occuUis  renira  jiegtH  omina  cmisis? 
f'ala  patent  horniui:  pigel  insmtire,  periltiue 
Venturi  promissa  Hdos.  Sic  ominn  casuni 
Feciiiios,  et  virus  mixit  Forluim  nocendi. 


Cainpum  cmeusa  brevi  fulalis  nb  arbore  tacta, 
Horrondiim  visU)  per  qiias  modo  fugcrat  uunis^ 
Veuit  arundo  retro,  vcrsunique  a fine  tciiorem 
I’crudil,  et  notac  juxta  ruit  ora  pharetrae. 

Muita  duces  errore  serunt:  hi  nubila,  ct  altos 


Occurrisse  Notos:  ad  verso  roboris  iciu 
Tela  repulsa  alii.  Fcn|tus  lalet  exitus  iiigeiis, 
Moastralumquc  uefus:  uni  reiiieabilc  helium, 

Et  Irisles  domino  spoudebat  arundo  recursus.*’ 


Thtb.  VI.  034. 


§.  II. 

Signavitoue  viam  flammis  (complementary  of  absit)  is 
tlirown  in  tiarenthelically  between  the  strictly  cohering 
clauses  namoue  volans  liouiius  in  nubibus  absit  abunoo, 
and  TENUEsoiiE  BECEssiT  coNsuMTA  IN  VENTOS.  Compare 
Comments  En.  11.  14i»,  6‘J5;  111.  571  ; IV.  483. 

LiQuiDis  IN  NUBIBUS.  — The  commentators,  perliaps 
understanding  liquidis  to  mean  liquid,  and  knowing  that 
clouds  could  nut  be  liquid,  inform  us  that  in  tliis  place 
Virgil  uses  ‘nubes’  to  express  the  air:  “Nubes  pro  acre 
posuit;  nubes  enim  liquidue  esse  non  possuiit.”  Servius. 
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“Liomnis  IN  NUBiBus:  in  acre  piiro.”  Forliig'cr.  The 
error  is  double;  nobibis  is  not  ^acr\  but  simply,  as 
always  elsewhere,  clouds;  and  i.iouidis,  not  liquid  (in 
the  present  vernacular  sense  of  that  word),  but  simply, 
and  as,  I believe,  always  in  Virgil  and  the  writers  of 
pure  latinity,  clear,  tmlroubled;  i.  e.  the  reverse  of 
muddy  or  troubled;  ex.  gr.  £clo{/.  11.  59: 

— “ Floribus  ausiriim 

I’miitus,  cl  lii)iiidiii  immisi  fontlbu-s  npros;" 
where  Servius  (Dan.):  '‘Qui  puros  fontcs,  coenosos  cffi- 
eiant.”  .And  Cato,  de  Re  Ruslica,  LXXlll. : “Per  acsta- 
tem  boves  aquam  bonam  ct  liquidum  bibant  semper  cu- 
rate: ut  valeant,  refert.” 

And  so  in  our  text,  uouinis  nubibus;  the  clouds,  not 
turbid  as  in  bad  or  wintry  weather,  Imt  clear,  serene, 
and  untroubled  as  in  the  tine  weather  of  summer.  In  this 
its  proper  sense  of  clear,  untroubled,  we  find  ‘liquidus’ 
applied  by  Virgil  to  a great  variety  of  objects;  amongst 
others,  to  oil,  Georg.  11.  460;  to  fire.  Eel.  VI.  33;  to 
summer,  Georg.  IV.  59;  to  the  night,  En.  X.  272,  and 
even  to  the  cawing  of  a crow  when  less  ‘rauca’  than 
usual;  among  which  applications  of  the  word  the  third 
and  fourth  are  very  similar  to  that  in  our  text. 


545—602. 

AT  t>ATER  AENEAS  <fcC. 


s.  I. 

The  examination  in  detail  of  the  several  parts  into  which 
this  account  of  the  Trojanum  agmen  is,  as  it  were,  natur- 
ally divisible,  will  not  only  facilitate  its  comprehension 
as  a whole,  but  place  its  perfect  beauty  in  a clearer 
light.  First,  and  according  to  our  author’s  almost  in- 
variable method,  there  is  the  general  outline  or  sketch 
(contained  on  this  occasion  in  the  message  to  Ascanius, 
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VP.  548 — 551),  wliicli,  raising  and  preparing  our  "exp^-* 
tation,  informs  us  almost  with  tlie  precision  of  a pro- 
gramme, that  Ascanius  is  about  to  present  a Liidiis,  in 
wliich  he  will  perform  a principal  part  himself,  and 
wliich  will  consist  of  the  evolutions  of  a troop  of  boys 
mounted  on  horseback,  divided  into  turms  and  armed. 
Secondly,  (,re.  553—555)  the  spectacle  commences  im- 
mediately; the  boys  mounted  on  bitted  horses  parade 
in  brilliant  array  before  their  parents,  and  are  received 
by  the  assembled  multitude  with  loud  and  wondering 
aiiprobation.  Thirdly,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  time 
during  which  the  boys  make  the  circuit  of  the  spectators, 
to  give  (without  interruption  to  the  action)  a description 
(I't’.  556 — 574)  of  their  equipment  and  array.  This  de- 
scription is  (w)  general;  all  have  their  hair  cut  short 
or  in  a circular  crop  (see  §.  I.  below);  all  bear  two  cornel 
lances,  some  quivers  besides;  all  wear  the  torques,  a 
circlet  of  twisted  gold  resting  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  and  surroundmg  the  neck  (see  §.  VI.  below);  and 
the  whole  ay  men  consists  of  three  turms,  not  united 
^ into  one  body  (as  with  us  several  companies  into  one 
regiment),  but,  as  the  poet  is  particularly  careful  to 
‘explain  (i>.  562,  see  §.  VII.  below),  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  each  under  its  own  independent 
leader;  and  (f/)  particular,  each  leader  being  described 
(1)  by  name,  (2)  (with  the  exception  of  Ascanius  in 
'whose  cas^^ch  particularisation  was  unnecessary)  by 
family two  of  them  by  their  horses,  the  breeds 
of  which,  and  in  one  case  even  the  very  color  is  speci- 
fied. Fourthly,  the  description  of  the  equipments  and 
array  being  finished,  the  poet' returns  to  tlie  suspended 
narrative,  and  taking  it  up  at  the  very  link  where  he 
had  dropped  it  (sciz.  TBiBAdniAE  mirata  fremit  trojaeoue 
juvENTUs,  V.  555,  words'*  which  "are  almost  rejieated  in 
ExciPiuKT  plausu  PAViDps  etp. , V.  575),  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  young  men  (equipped  and.  divided  into  three 
turms  as  described) , having  made  the  circuit  of  the 
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theatre  amid  the  applauses  of  tlie  spectators,  receive  tlie 
signal  from  Epytides  to  begin  their  evolutions.  Fifthly, 
(OT>.  580 — 582)  the  first  evolution;  each  half  of  each 
turm  turns  round  and  trots  off  from  its  corresponding 
half  (as  far  sciz.  as  the  limits  of  the  theatre  permit),  and 
then  at  the  word  of  command  faces  about,  and  charges 
it;  i.  e.  each  half  (or  choir  of  six)  charges  its  own  cor- 
responding, but  now  widely  separated  (‘deductum'),  half 
or  choir  of  six  (see  S-  X.  below).  Sixthly,  (vv.  583 — 587) 
the  succeeding  evolutions,  and  the  whole  sham  battle. 
Seventhly,  (vv.  588 — 595)  two  comparisons;  («)  the  tracks 
of  their  courses  are  as  intricate,  and  impossible  to 
follow,  as  the  mazes  of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth;  (b)  the 
boys  themselves  as  beautiful  ffieir  fonns,  as  glancing 
and  brilliant  (in  their  equipment),  as  swift,  agile,  and 
graceful  in  their  motions,  as  doljihins  sporting  in  the 
Carpathian  or  Libyan  waters  (see  §.  XII.  below). 

Perhaps  never  was  so  complicated  object  presented 
to  the  mind’s  eye  with  so’^'inuch  clearness,  precision, 
and  brevity,  and  at  tlie  same  time  .with  so  much  ease 
and  sweetness.  M^e  are  lost  in  double  admiration;  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  Indus  itself,  of  the  youthful  beauty 
and  dazzling  array  of  the  perfomiers,  of  their  intricate 
and  rapid,  but  distinct  and  uiiconfused,  movements;  on  ^ 
the  other,  of  the  lucidus  ordo,  the  perfect  and  transparent 
clearness,  grace,  and  fluency  of  the  description.  Or 
rather,  our  double  admiration  is  one  and  undivided,  we 
are  unable  to  separate  the  poet  from  the  performers, 
the  description  from  the  thing  described.  It  is  not  a 
narrative,  but  a fact;  not  a picture,  but  a real  object; 
so  perfectly  from  beginning  to  end  does  every  word, 
every  pencil  stroke,  blend  and  identify  itself  with  the 
thing  represented.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  Ludus  Troja 
has  a relative,  as  well  as  an  intrinsic,  excellence;  is  not 
only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  (a)  beautiful  in  its  novelty; 
a new  species  of  entertainment,  the  invention  (see 
8.  XIII.  below)  of  the  son  of  the  leader  of  the  expe- 
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dition,  and  now  enacted  for  the  llrst  lime,  under  liis 
own  immediate  direction,  liimself  taking  a principal  part; 
(i»)  beautiful  in  its  sudden  and  unexpected  exhibition  (see 
§.  11.  below);  and  (c)  beautiful  in  its  position  at  the 
close  of  the  other  games.  Those  other  games  had  been 
of  a grave  and  serious  description;  there  waS  in  each 
of  them  a contention ; a greater  or  less  intermixture  of 
bad  passions;  there  was  boasting  and  rivalry,  victory 
and  defeat,  misfortune  or  evil  omen,  and  well  nigh  dejith 
itself.  Here  on  the  contrary  the  contention  was  only 
simulated;  there  was  no  angry,  sullen,  or  disappointed 
combatant,  no  victory  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  a 
friend’s  or  companion’s  defeat;  all  were  in  hannony, 
sporting  like  dolphins  through  the  waves;  to  the  per- 
formers, no  less  than  the  spectators,  it  was  a real 
tudus.  With  the  greatest  propriety  therefore,  and  at- 
tention to  contrast,  was  the  Ltidus  Troja  placed  at  the 
end  of  all  the  other  games;  in  which  position,  like  the 
afterpiece  of  our  theatre,  it  tended  by  ite  gaiety,  live- 
liness, and  innocence,  to  obliterate  any  painful  impres- 
sions which  the  more  serious  character  of  the  preceding 
pieces  might  have  left  upon  the  mind,  and  to  pul  all 
parties  concerned,  whether* actors  or  spectators,  in  har- 
mony and  good  humor  with  themselves  and  with  each 
other.  Further  still;  this  concluding  game,  beautiful  in 
itself,  beautiful  in  its  novelty,  unexpected  exhibition, 
and  contrast,  had  besides  a peculiar  beauty  in  the  eyes 
of  those  for  whom  our  author  wrote,  the  Homan  nobi- 
lity and  gentry;  whom  it  reminded,  not  only  of  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  some  instances  of  the  in- 
dividual founders  of  their  families,  but  of  the  perfor- 
mances of  their  own  children  in  this  very  ludus  as 
reinstiluted  by  .Augustas  (Suet.  Auff.  43).  Lastly,  and 
perliaps  not  of  least  im|>ortance  to  the  poet,  the  de- 
scription could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  Augustus  him- 
self, not  merely  ns  commemorative  of  the  first  begin- 
nings ^of  that  power  which  he  now  wielded  coextensive 
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with  the  world  itself,  and  of  the  cradle  of  his  own 
Julian,  heaven -descended  race,  but  especially  as  alTord- 
ins  testimony  likely  to  endure  for  ever,  with  v/hAt pietas 
towards  the  Gods,  the  Romans,  and  his  own  family, 
he  liad  reinstiluted  the  ancient,  hereditary  game,  perfect 
in  every  the  most  minute  point  and  particular,  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  be,  the  poet  having,  with  the  art  of  a prophet 
prophesying  after  the  event,  formed  the  plan  and  drawn 
the  picture  of  the  ancient  game  on  the  model  of  the 
reinstituted  one. 

With  Virgil’s  description  of  the  Ludus  Troja  com- 
pare the  account  given  by  Apulcius  (Metam.  X.  29)  of 
the  Pyrrhic  dance:  “Puclli  puellaet(ue  virenti  florentes 
aetatula,  forma  conspicni,  veste  nitidi,  incessu  gestuosi, 
Graecanicam  saliantes  Pyrrhicum,  dispositis  ordinationi- 
bus,  decoros  ambitus  ineriabant,  nunc  in  orbe  rotarum 
Ilexuosi,  nunc  in  obliquam  seriem  connexi,  ct  in  quadra- 
turn  patorem  cuneati,  ct  in  catervae  dissidium  separati. 
At  ubi  discursus  reciproci  multiniodas  ambages  tubae 
terminalis  cantus  explicuit”  etc.  Compare  also  Claudian  s 
very  happy  imitation,  if  indeed  it  be  imitation,  of  the 
passage  before  us: 

“Cum  veclaris  equo,  simiilHcriiqiie  Martin  liiiiis, 

Qiiis  molles  siiuinre  I'ligas,  quis  lendere  conluni 
.\crior,  aul  siibiios  inclior  flexisse  ixTursus ? ” 

De  Quart.  Consul.  Umiar.  u.  639. 

And  the  same  author’s  elaborate  descriptiou  of  the 
Pyrrhic  dance,  in  his  I'imvtj.  de  sex!,  consul.  Honor. 
V.  621  and  seq. 

§.  II. 

At  pater  aeseas  so.nrom  cebtamixe  misso  Ac.  — The 
following  considerations  leave  no  doubt  on  niy  mind  that 
this  exhibition  of  the  Trojanum  agmen  wtis  presented  by 
Eneas  to  the  assembly  unexpectedly  and  by  surjtrise. 
First,  no  such  exhibition  was  mentioned,  or  even  so 
much  as  alluded  to,  by  Eneas  in  his  enumeration  (r.  66 
and  seq.)  of  the  contests  about  to  be  enacted.  Secondly, 
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whilst  the  words  connecting;  Uie  accounts  of  the  other , 
contests  plainly  intimate  that  all  those  contests  succeeded* 
each  other  in  regular,  expected  succession  (“Hoc  pius 
AenciJS  misso  certamine  tendit,”  v.  286;  “Post,  ubi  con- 
fecti  cursus,  et  dona  peregit;  Nunc,  si  cui”  Ac.,  v.  362; 
“Protonus  Aeneas  oeleri  certare  sagitUi  Invitat,”  t>.  485), 
there  is  not  only  no  such  conjunction  of  this  contest  to 
the  preceding,  but  the  disjunction  plainly  mark's  the  con- 
trast, the  transition  to  something  new,  of  a totally  dif- 
ferent kind,  or  out  of  the  regular  order.  Thirdly,  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  message  was  sent  to 
Ascanius  secretly  (fu>am  ad  ai'ceh)  and  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  arrow-shooting  (x.)SI>im  tF.nTAMiNE  .misso; 
see  S-  HI-  below),  if  it  were  not  that  the  assembly  might 
be  surprised  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance 
of  a new  ‘ certamcn  ’ at  the  very  moment  they  supposed 
the  amusements  of  the  day  to  be  concluded.  Fourthly,  the 
wonder  of  the  assembly  at  the  unexpected  sight  is 
actually  expre.ssed  by  the  word  mikata  (r.  555).  Fifthly, 
it  was  usual  for  exhibitors  of  games  thus  to  surprise  the 
people  with  something  unexpeoled ; compare  Pliny,  Pnneg. 
33:  “Quam  deinde  in  edendo  (spectaculo  sciz.)  liberali- 
tatem,  quam  justitiam  exhibuit,  omni  afTectione  aut  in- 
tactus,  aut  major.  Impctratum  est,  quod  postulabatur; 
oblatum,  quod  non  postulabatur.  Institit  ultro,  et  ut 
concupisceremus  admonuit;  ac  sic  quoque  plura  inopi- 
nata,  plura  subita.”  Sixthly,  thus  understood,  the 
beautiful  description  becomes  still  more  beautiful. 

S.  Hi. 

Nondum  certamine  misso  Ac.  — “Certamine  misso,  ut 
uyav,  pro  certantium  ac  s|>ectantium  turba  dimissa.  Sed 
et  pedestri  sermone  fere  sic:  ut  apud  Cicer.  “ante  lu- 
dorum  missionem,”  Lib.  J’.  ad  I)h\  12.”  Heyne. 
“Certantium  ac  spectantium  turba  dimissa.”  Wagner, 
Virg.  Br.  En. 

But  first,  Virgil  has  never  so  much  as  once  through- 
out this  whole  description  used  the  singular  ‘certamcn’ 
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in  the  sense  of  Mudi’,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he. has 
several  times  employed  the  plural  ‘certamina’  {vv.  66, 
114,  596)  to  signify  one  single  one  of  those  contests 
whose  tout  ensemble  constituted  the  ludi.  Secondly,  the 
words  ‘misso  certamine’  where  they  occur  before  (v.  286) 
are  sufficiently  proved  both  by  the  adjunct  ‘hoc’,  and 
by  the  context,  to  refer  to  the  immediately  preceding 
‘ceitamen’,  viz.  tliat  of  the  ship -race.  Thirdiy,  the 
interpretation  of  Heyne  and  Wagner  being  adopted,  there 
must  of  necessity  have  been  an  interval  between  the 
termination  of  the  arrow-shooting  and  the  appearance  of 
Ascanius  and  the  Trojanum  agmen  in  the  circus ; and  then 
the  difficuity  arises,  by  what  means  Eneas  was  able  to 
keep  the  assembly  (which,  see  s.  II.  above,  was  t|uite  un- 
aware that  anothef  ‘certamen’  Was  in  preparation)  from 
breaking  up  and  dispersing  at  the  end  of  tiie  arrow- 
shooting. For  these  reasons  I understand  nondum  cer- 
tamine MISSO  to  mean  ^svb  fxnem  httjus  certaminis'  (sciz. 
sagittarum),  or  'anteqvam  hoc  certamen  missum  est' ; an 
interpretation,  which  («)  gives  to  ‘certamen’  the  same 
meaning  which  it  has  in  v.  286  aiready  quoted,  and  (i>) 
explains  how  it  was  that  Eneas  was  able  to  bring  the 
Trojanum  agmen  into  the  circus  immediately  on  its^ 
being  cleared  at  the  termination  of  the  ‘certamen’  of  the 
arrows,  sciz.  by  his  having  despatched  the  message  to 
Ascanius  nondum  certamine  misso,  before  the  termination 
of  that  contest. 

S.  IV. 

Quos  OMNES  EUNTES  TRINACRIAE  MIRATA  FREMIT  TROJAEQCE 

juvENTOs. . — “Quos FREMIT ; cum  frcmitu,  i.  e. 

fremente  applausu,  prosequitur.  Freniere  Graecorum 
more  cum  Accus.  rei  constructum,  quae  cum  fremitu 
commemoratur,  legitur  etiam  VII.  460  j XI,  132  ....  . 
Nullum  tamen  mihi  innotuit  exemplum  huic  loco  prorsus 
simile,  ubi  Accusativus  personae  addatur,  cui  cum  fre- 
mitu  applaudatur.”  Forbiger. 

It  seems  strange  that  Forbiger  should  have  thus  stop- 
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(jfcl  short  just  as  he  was  on  the  very  point  of  discovering 
the  truth;  tliat  liis  observation  “milium  tainen  inihi  in- 
notuit  exeinpluin”  Ac.  did  not  lead  him  to  the  plain  con- 
seciuence  that  ouos  f.untks  is  operated  on,  not  by  iremit, 
but  by  MiiiATA.  Mirata  eremit,  i.  e.  in  plain  prose 
‘miriitur  cum  frcmitu'.  A precise  parallel  will  be  found 
En.  Vll.  3S1 : 

— “Stupul  ilisrhi  supra 
Impiiticsiim!  muiiiis,  iiiirala  volubile  buKaiu;” 

where,  as  in  our  text,  the  accusative  depends,  not  tas 
at  V.  32  of  the  second  Book)  on  the  intransitive  verb, 
but  upon  this  same  transitive  participle,  ‘mirata’. 

§.  V. 

Ommrus  in  mouem  tonsa  coma  pressa  corona.  — “Co- 
ronati,  et  quidem,  ut  iid'ra  v.  (i"3  intelligitur,  corona 
super  galeam  imposita;  qualis  infra  Vll.  751.  Coma  ta- 
mcn  vel  sic  a corona  (non  a galea)  iiressa  dici  po- 
tuit,  quateniis  haec  cajmt  ambiebat.”  Hcyne. 

But,  lirst,  it  is  impossible  that  the  hair  could  be,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  imiessa  by  a chaplet  placed  out- 
side the  helmet;  and  secondly,  it  is  incredible  that  Virgil, 
if  his  meaning  had  really  been  that  the  young  mm  wore 
chapicis  on  their  helmets,  should  not  have  afforded  a clue 
to  the  discovery  of  that  meaning  by  making  some  men- 
tion of,  or,  at  least,  some  allusion  to,  the  helmets,  when 
speaking  of  the  chaplets.  I reject  therefore  this  inter- 
pretation notwithstanding  the  authority  by  which  it  comes 
reconnnended;  and,  with  a pleasure  a])preciablc  only  by 
the  Virgilian  student  who  beholds  a bright  and  unex- 
l)cetcd  ray  suddenly  illuminate  a hitherto  hopelessly 
obscure  |»assage  of  his  favorite  author,  turn  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Gesner  that  tonsa  corona  is,  not  a crown  or 
chuplet  of  any  kind,  but  the  circular  cut  or  tonsure  by 
which  (coma  pressa)  the  hair  was  pressed,  restrained,  or 
kept  within  bounds,  i.  e.  shortened.  The  following  argu- 
meuts  present  themselves  to  my  mind  in  favor  of  this 
suggestion;  firet,  it  entirely  relieves  the  passage  from 
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the  above  mentioned  difficulty,  viz.  the  non-mention  of 
the  helmets,  which,  as  appears  from  v.  G73,  were  cer- 
tainly  worn  on  the  occasion.  ' Secondly,  the  sense  which 
it  assigns  to  ‘premere’,  is  not  only  highly  poetical,  hut, 
as  well  observed  by  Gesner,  the  very  sense  in  which 
Horace  (Od.  1.  31. 9)  has  used  that  word  when  speaking 
of  the  analogous  operation  of  pruning  the  vine;  and,  ns 
Gesner  might  h;ive  added,  the  very  sense  in  which  Vir- 
gil himself  has  used  it,  Georg.  I.  I.j7:  “Kuris  opaci, 
Falce  premes  umbras;”  also  Pallad.  de  Re  Rvslica, 
XII.  9,  and  Vegetius,  Vet.  I.  .oG.  Compare  “Pressae 
(]uietis,”  Apul.  Metam.  IV.  25,  interpreted  by  Hildebrand: 
“pressae,  i.  e.  adstrictae,  corapressae,  et  sic  brevis;  ut, 
passim,  pressa  oratio,  vox,  sermo.”  Thirdly,  we  find 
in  St.  Jerome’s  translation  of  Ezekiel  (XLIV.  20),  as  well 
as  in  his  commentary  on  the  same,  the  expression  ‘co- 
mas ad  pressum  tonderc’,  which  is  so  close  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  Virgilian  tonsa  coma  pressa  corona  that 
it  may  almost  be  taken  for  its  express  gloss,  or  prosaic 
equivalent.  Fourthly,  the  term  ‘corona’  (generally  ap- 
plicable, as  every  scholar  knows,  to  w'hatever  has  the* 
form  of,  or  surrounds  in  the  manner  of,  a crown  or 
coronet)  is  specially  applicable  to  the  horse’s  fetlock 
(CoLe.MF.i..  de  Re  Ruaticu,  VI.  1 5 and  29),  and  to  the  hair 
of  the  human  head  when  made  by  art  to  assume  a cir- 
cular form,  whether  that  of  the  monkish  or  clerical  ton- 
sure,  sec  Sidonius,  Lib.  VII.  Ep.  8;  Coned.  Toletan.  (held 
A.  C.  G33)  1V\  c.  II,  and  Du  Cange  in  voc.  ‘Corona’;  or 
that  of  the  poll  commanded  to  the  Jewish  priests  (fizEKiEi., 
XLIV.  20);  see  article  J/aar  in  the  Deutsche  Encyclopaedie 
(Frankf.  a.  M.  1788);  which  poll  seems  to  have  been  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  short  crop  worn  by  the  Uoman 
boys.  Fifthly,  the  Italians  of  the  present  day  actually 
use  the  term  corona  in  this  very  sense:  “Diciamo  degli 
alberi,  Tagliarli  o scapezzarli  a corona  quando  si 
taglian  loro  tutti  i rami;  cbrancher  un  arbre."  Antonisi. 
Sixthly,  in  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
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IS  MOREM  must  mean,  according  to  the  htibitvde  of  the 
game  (“e  more  liujiis  ludi”  — Forbiger),  and  thus  directly^,, 
contradicts  v.  596  and  seq.  which,  informing  us  empha-^ 
tically  that  Ascanius  introduced  into  Latium  the  very 
‘mos’  (HUNc  MOREM,  V.  596)  of  the  game  as  now  enacted 
before  Eneas,  intimate  plainly  that  the  game  had  no 
previous  ‘mos’,  i.  e.  that  it  was  now  enacted^ f(^ the 
first  time,  and  that  this  its  first  enactment  was  the  type 
of  all  future.  On  the  contrary,  the  interpretation  sug- 
gested by  Gesner,  by  enabling  us  to  understand  in  morem 
as  equivalent  to  ‘in  morem  pueromm',  not  only  avoids 
this  contradiction,  but  gives  us  the  following  excellent 
meaning  for  the  entire  sentende : Ail  had  the  luxuriance 
of  their  hair  restrained  hy  a clipped  coronet  or  circle, 
i.  e.  (TONSA  CORONA  being  tantamount  to  ‘tonsura  coro- 
naria  seu  circidari")  by  a circular  crop  or  circular  clip-  ^ 
ping,  according  to  the  fashion  of  boys  (the  well- 
known  fashion  of  the  Roman  boys  at  the  time  when 
Virgil  wrote  being  transferred  by  his  usual  prolepsis  to 
the  Trojan  boys  in  the  time  of  Eneas);  see  Suet.  Aug.  45: 
“Histrionum  licentiam  adeo  compescuit,  ut  Stephanionem 
togatarium,  cui  in  puerilem  habitum  circumtonsam  ma- 
tronam  ministrasse  compcrcrat,  per  trina  theatra  virgis 
caesum  relcgaverit.” 

The  reader,  well  weighing  all  these  arguments,  will 
1 think  hesitate  Jittle  to  agree  with  me  that  Gesner’s 
^ su^estion  affords  the  clue  to  the  true  exposition  of  this 
so  long  and  so  greatly  misunderstood  passage,  and  that 
OMNIBUS  IN  morem  TONSA  COMA  PREssA  CORONA  is  in  plain 
prose  nothing  more  than  ‘coma  omnium  c/rcumlonsa  erat 
in  morjem  puerorum  Teucrorum'. 

The  trope,  used  by  Virgil  in  the  passage  before  us, 
is  precisely  th'6  converse  of  that  used  by  Statius  (SUr. 

' III.  4.  2)  in  his  expression  “auro  coronato ;”-the  object 
CORONA  being  substituted  by  the  former  for  the  predicate 
e;  ‘coronato’  (i.  e.  coronario),  and  the  predicate  “coronato” 
by  the  latter  for  the  object  ‘corona’,  while  the  predicate 
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TOXSA  is  employed  by  the  former  in  place  of  the  object 
‘tonsura’,  and  the  object  “auro”  by  the  latter  in  place 
of  the  predicate  ‘aureo’:  to.vsa  corona,  circular  tonsure; 

“auro  coronato,”  golden  circle. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  a further 
confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  that  Ausonius, 
making  use  of  this  verse  for  the  construction  of  a line 
of  one  of  his  centos  (a  line,  by  the  way,  in  which  he 
has  broken  Alvarez’  head)  connects  ‘tonsa’  with  ‘coma’: 

“Qimlnor  huic  juvenes,  totideiu  inniiptiieque  puellae: 

Omnibus  in  moirm  lons.i  roma.  PiT(ore  summo 
Flexilis  obtorti  per  cotluni  circulua  auri." 

Eidyll.  XIII; 

where  Floridus:  “Capillus  est  tonsus  iis  omnibus  more 
solito.”  Compare  Pliny,  Epist  V.  6:  “Ambit  hunc  am- 
bulatio  pressis  varieque  tonsis  viridibus  inclusa." 

S.  VI. 

It  pkctore  summo per  collum.  — An  accurate 

description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  wore  the 
torques;  neither  on  the  neck,  tight  and  close  like  a col- 
lar, nor  yet  suspended  from  the  neck  so  as  to  hang 
down  in  an  oblong  shape  on  the  front  of  the  chest  like 
a chain  or  necklace;  but  round  the  neck,  and  at  the  , • 
same  time  on  the  top  of  the  breast;  i.  e.  resting  on  the  • . 
top  of  the  breast,  surrounding  and  near  to,  but  still  at 
a little  distance  from,  the  neck,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  the  upper  hem  of  the  garment  in  which  Christ  is 
usually  painted,  or  of  the  chemise  of  Titian’s  mistress. 

Flexilis  obtorti  ....  circulus  auri.  — A descrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  torques  is  here  poetically  substituted 
for  the  name;  ‘obtortum  aurum,  i.  e.  torques  aureus'. 
Compare  Isidor.  XIX.  31. 

S.  VII. 

Tres  equitum  nuhero  turmae  tebnique  vagantvr  nuc- 
TORES.  — Term  is  merely  'tres'  (as,  En.  VII.  538,  ‘quina’ 
is  merely  ‘quinque'),  the  ordinal  being  used  in  place  of 
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the  numeral  in  order  to  give  variety,  and  avoid  the  re- 
petition of  tlic  same  word. 

Vagantir.  — The  beautiful  term  ‘vagari’,  correspond- 
ing almost  exactly  to  the  German  nmmteln,  is  simply  iu 
go  about  here  and  there  trithout  aiming  at  a certain  point 
or  destination.  It  has,  1 believe,  no  precise  Knglish 
equivalent,  excluding,  as  it  does,  the  idea  of  not  knon'ing 
where  one  is,  included  in  wander;  of  fickleness,  included 
in  rove;  of  eerenlricity  or  going  beyond  bounds,  included 
in  ramble;  and  of  indolence  or  idleness,  included  in  saunter. 

Agmine  rARTiTo  Fui.GENT  rAium.stfCE  MACisrnis.  — Let 
not  the  reader,  falling  into  the  general  error,  suppose  that 
these  words  are  no  more  than  an  unmeaning  repetition 
of  the  preceding  ires  eouitdm  ncmero  ti  rmae,  ternioce 
VAGANTun  DUCTORES.  On  tlic  Contrary,  the  addition  of 
these  words  was  indispensably  necessary  in  order  to 
define  and  specify  the  meaning  of  tres  eocituh  sumero  Ac. 
sciz.  that  these  three  turins,  although  in  their  aggregate 
constituting  the  Trojanum  agmen , vv.  549,  002,  were 
however  not  actually  compacted  into  one  body  (as,  with 
us,  several  companies  into  one  regiment),  over  which 
each  of  the  term  puctores  had  a general  coordinate 
command,  but  constituted  three  distinct  and  separate 
bodies,  each  under  its  special  and  independent  leader, 
s.  vm. 

Vestigia  phimi  alba  pepis.  — “Primorum  pedum  vesti- 
gia.” Servius. 

“Sed  ubi  istae  maculae?  ...  In  pede  dextro,  me  inter- 
prete.”  La  Cerda. 

1 tliink  however  that  primi  means  the  first  part  or 
beginning  of  the  leg  (pepis),  i.  c.  the  pastern ; and  that 
the  pasterns  (the  vestigia  pri.mi  pepis)  of  the  whole  four 
feet  of  the  horse  were  white.  Compare  En.  1.  545: 

— a PrimRqtir  velanl  consislcre  Icrni : ” 

the.  beginning,  first  part,  or  edge,  of  the  land. 

'“Al  111  vix  primus  I'xiolleiis  (turgile  pRlnms." 

PnnpERT.  II.  20.  11; 
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rahhty  the  beyinnhujs  or  tups  o/'  the  hands  out  of  the  wa- 
ter; it  luul  been  too  minute  to  specify  lingers.  So  in 
our  text  it  had  been  trivial  and  jockey- like  to  specify 
pastern  joint,  and  therefore  the  poet  says  first  part  or 
beginnhuj  of  the  foot,  or  ley,  i’edis.  Compare  .Ausonius's 
imitation  {Descriptio  Eyredientis  Spunsae^^. 

— “ Vtsiigia  piiiui 

.VIba  pedis;" 

the  first,  or  fore,  part  of  the  foot ; the  toes  and  instep 
as  op])osed  to  the  heel. 

S.  IX. 

ExlII'ICNT  I'LACSU  i-avioos  GAUDENTi.iUE  tuentes  dardani- 
i)AE.  — “‘lluentes’  edidit  D.  Ilcinsius,  quod  vitio  libra- 
riorum  conligit,  et  hinc  .Masvicius  ut  vulgatam  lectioncni 
habuit,  quia  et  Emmencssius  expresserat.”  Uurinann. 
‘‘‘Kuentes’  vitium  ed.  Dan.  Heins.,  vide  Burm.”  Ileyue 
(Wagner's  Ed.). 

Both  Burmann  and  Heyne  have  here  confounded  [»a- 
niel  with  N'iehulas  Heinsius,  for  I lind  tue.ntes  in  Daniel 
Heinsius  (Leyden,  IU3U),  and  ‘rueiites’  in  Nicholas 
Heinsius  (Utrecht,  1704).  .And  this  explains  why  Em- 
menessius  also  has  ‘ruentes’,  his  text  being  always 
tiiken  from  Nicholas,  not  Daniel,  Heinsius. 

.S.  X. 

OLI.I  DISCmUiEllE  PARES  ATOUE  AG-MINA  TERNI  UlUUCTlS  SOL- 
VERE ciioRis.  — “Ternis  diversis  turmis,  quas  choros 
appcllat,  discedunt."  Heyne. 

“Postqiiam  conscssum  spuclantium  conjuncto  agmiiie 
lustraverunt,  solvunl  agmen  ila,  ul  in  ties  pares  numero 
turmas  discedant.”  Wagner,  Viry.  JJr.  En. 

“Singuli  in  di versus  partes  abcunt;  nam  si  quaeque  turnia 
in  tres  partes  dividerctur,  aut  si  terni  aveherentur,  ut 
duodeciin  cssent  catervae,  trium  unaqiiaeque  puerorum 
(quae  Heynii  est  sentenlia),  confusum  praeberetur  spec- 
taculum."  Forbiger. 

But  the  young  men  are  already  in  ‘ternis  turmis’, 
each  turm  led  by  its  own  chief  who  is  mentioned  sepa- 
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rately  and  by  natue.  See  r.  5G0  and  seq.  In  these  i 
tunns  AGMiNE  I'ARTiTO  EiLCENT,  and  in  these  three 
they  must  be  presumed  to  be  (.no  mention  having 
made  to  tlie  contrary),  vvhen^  having  exhibited  thems^tin^ 
to  tlie  eyes  of  the  whole  consession  (p.  577),  they 
ceive  the  signal  from  Epytides  to  begin  their  e^l^ons 
The  description  therefore  (from  olli  as  far  as 
not  that  of  the  formation  of  the  tliree  turnis,  but  of  their 
first  movement  or  evolution,  and  the  words  are  as  pre- 
cise as  possible  to  that  effect:  Olli  they,  term  being  (as 
already  described,  r.  560)  in  three  (sciz.  three  turms), 

tilSt'L'HRERE  PARES  ATyUE  iC. 

The  meaning  of  term  having  been  established,  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  presents  no  serious  difficulty; 
OLLI  TERM,  they,  the  three  lurrns,  nisciRRERE,  have  trotted 
off  different  ways  or  asunder  (‘currere’  being  the  generic 
term  for  quick  motion  of  any  kind  whether  on  foot  or 
horseback,  whether  on  land  or  water;  see  “Quorum 
aequora  curro,”  v.  235),  pares,  eyiial  (i.  e.  in  two  equal 
parts),  atole  agmina  solvere,  and  (sciz.  by  so  trotting 
off  difTerent  ways)  have  dissolved,  acmina,  the  solid  bo- 
dies (of  which  sciz  they,  the  three  turms,  consisted),  m-\ 
DucTis  aioRis,  by  forming  out  of  Utem  widely  separated 
‘chori’,  or,  more  literally,  their  ‘chorV  becoming  widely  sc- 
paroled.  Let  us  call  the  turms  respectively 

ax 

cz 

The  halves  a,  b,  c,  trotting  off  to  the  left,  and  the  halves 
X,  y,  z,  trotting  off  to  the  right,  become  the  widely 
separated  ‘chori’ 


m 


X 

V 

z 


which,  at  the  word  of  command,  convertere  vias  m- 
festaol'E  tela  tulere,  wheel  about  and  charge  each  olher 
Over  the  space  m n.  The  picture  therefore,  which  Virgil 
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has  here  drawn  in  a few  and  appropriate  strokes,  is  that 
of  tlie  three  turins  first  parading  before  the  assembled 
people,  and  then  dividing  into  six  ‘chori’  (sciz.  each 
turm  into  halves),  which  ‘chori’  trot  off  to  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  then,  at  the  word  of  command, 
face  about  and  charge  each  other,  sciz.  three  ‘chori’ 
against  three  ‘chori’. 

S.  XI. 

ALTERNOSyUE  ORDIDUS  ORBES  IMPEDIUNT  I’UGNAEOUE  CIENT 

SIMULACRA  SUB  ARMis.  — “Impediunt,  id  6st,  miscent.” 
Donatus. 

“Turn  in  varios  orbes  equitant  ita  inter  se  implicatos 
(IMPEDIUNT),  ut,  diim  unum  agmen  in  orbem  fertiir,  alte- 
rum  agmen  eum  orbem  suo  orbe  secet  (alternos  orbes).” 
Wagner,  Vir<j.  Br.  En. 

No;  the  picture  is  not  thus  confused  and  indeterminate, 
but  clear  and  definite,  and  ‘impedire’  is  not  ' impUcare', 
but,  as  always  elsewhere,  simply  impede,  let,  hinder. 
The  youths  make  not  a number  of  implicated  or  com- 
plicated circles,  but  each  band  (viz.  of  those  on  one  side 
of  the  arena)  wheels  round  in  one  cirele,  suppose  from 
East  to  West,  while  the  corresponding  opposite  band 
(ADVERSis  sPATiis)  wheels  round  in  another  circle,  sup- 
pose from  West  to  Eiast,  and  the  two  circles  (or  two 
bands  in  circular  motion)  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the 
‘spatia’,  IMPEDIUNT,  stop,  impede,  hinder,  each  other;  pre- 
vent each  otlier  from  getting  on,  from  completing  their 
respective  circles,  and  then  fighting,  or  pretending  to 
fight,  for  passage,  pugnae  uent  simulacra  sub  armis. 
Thus  the  picture  is  clear  and  defined , and  its  invariable 
meaning  of  let,  hinder,  impede,  preserved  to  impediunt. 
Compare : 

“Eurjahini  tenebrae  raraonim  onerosaquc  pracda 
Impediunt.” 

En.  IX.  381. 

” Inicrdum  genua  impediunt,  eiiraiimque  recusant." 

En.  XII.  717. 
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Wagner's  “secet”  expresses  exactly  the  opposite  idea, 
viz.  that  of  one  banil  intersecliiig,  or  passing  tli rough, 
tlie  other.  A right  iinderslanding  of  the  word  i.MPtDiLxr 
is  indispensable  to  the  right  coini)rehension  of  the  picture; 
out  of  this  IMPEDIUNT,  out  of  tliis  hiiifieriiiff,  ihwarling, 
and  stopping  each  other,  arise  the  siMi lavra  pvcnae: 

IMPF.DIVNT,  PUONAEyUE  VIF.NT  SIMULACRA  SUl!  ARMIS. 

.\nd  so  again,  v.  .59.3: 

IMPEDIUNT,  TEXl’XTOUE  EUGAS  ET  PROELIA  LUHO. 

Not  only  tliis  rc|ietition  of  the  word,  but  its  emphatic 
position  in  botli  cases,  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  line  tsee 
Comm.  En.  II.  246),  and  its  similar  explanations  in  both 
cases  tin  the  one  case,  puosaeoue  ciext  simulacra  sun 
ARMIS ; in  the  otlier  case,  texu.xtque  eugas  et  phoei.ia 
i.uiio)  show  the  great  stress  whicli  is  laid  on  it  — that 
it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  entire  passage.  ‘Impedire’, 
literally  to  entangle  the  feet  so  as  to  disable  them  from 
getting  on,  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  ‘expedire’,  literally 
to  disentangle  the  feet  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  on. 

Orribus  orbes.  — There  being  six  ‘chori’  (or  half 
turms),  each  consisting  of  six  horsemen,  and  each  pair 
of  opposite  ‘cliori’  making  two  orbes,  which  impeded 
or  obstructed  each  other  where  they  met  in  the  middle 
of  the  ‘spatia’  or  lists,  there  were  in  all  six  orbe;s. 

S.  .XII. 

Ut  (IUONBAM  crf.ta  &c.  Delpiiinum  similes  A-c.  — Two 
comparisons  of  the  Trojaman  agmen  taken,  as  the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  have  observed,  in  two  dilferent  and  distinct 
points  of  view;  first,  in  respect  of  the  course  or  track 
of  its  movements  (sciz.  as  it  would  be  marked  on  a chart); 
and  secondly,  in  respect  of  the  beauty,  brilliancy  and 
agility  of  tlie  persons  of  wliom  it  consisted.  The  double 
comparison  gives  richness,  the  double  point  of  view, 
variety,  to  the  description;  the  former  shows  the  teeming 
fertility,  the  latter  the  correct  judgment  of  the  iioel.  The 
first  comparison  (viz.  that  of  the  swiftly  moving  Tro- 
jan agmen  with  the  immovable  labyrinth)  absolutely 
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required  the  addition  of  the  second,  and  for  the  second 
no  object  could  have  been  better  cliosen  than  the  swift 
and  playful  dolphins;  see  below.  For  a similarly,  al- 
though less  distinctly,  double  comparison,  see  the  ship- 
race  in  the  commencement  of  this  Book,  where  the 
, starting  ships  are  likened  to  chariots  starting  for  the 
^ race;  the  rowers  bending  over  their  oars,  to  the  cha- 
‘ * rioteers  leaning  with  their  whole  bodies  over  the  reins 
and  lash. 

Dei.i'iiiNCM  SIMILES.  — The  reader,  comparing  the 
description  which  the  unfortunate  Falconer  (a  poet  who, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  always  wrote  from  actual  ob- 
servation) has  given  of  the  sporting  of  a shoal  of  dol- 
phins in  the  water,  will  perceive  with  what  perfect  pro- 
priety the  boys  composing  the  Trojunum  agmen  are 
likened  (.sciz.  in  the  triple  respect  of  beauty,  brilliancy, 
and  graceful  agility)  to  dolphins: 


**Rut  now,  beneath  the  lofty  vessel’s  stern, 

A shoal  of  sporting  dolphins  they  discitrn, 

Beaming  [lucEiNT,  fulgent],  from  burnished  scales,  refulgent  rays, 
Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  hinze: 

In  curling  wreaths  they  wanton  on  the  tide, 

Now  bound  aloft,  now  downward  swiftly  glide; 

A while  beneath  the  waves  their  tracks  remain, 

And  burn  in  silver  streams  along  the  liquid  plain." 

The  Shipwreck  f c.  11. 

Compare  Pliny,  Xal.  Hist.  IX.  8:  “ Velocissimuin  om- 
nium animalium,  non  solum  marinorum,  est  dclphlnus, 
ocior  volucre,  acrior  telo.” 

S.  XIII. 

Qoo  pcER  IPSE  MODO  &c.  — Thcsc  words  seem  to  me 
plainly  to  ascribe  the  origin  and  invention  of  the  Troja- 
num  agmen  to  Ascanius.  See  §.  V.  above. 

TnOJAOUE  NCNC  PIERI  TROJANPM  DItITUR  AGMEN.  — ThC 

two  Heinsii,  Maittaire,  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Forbiger, 
divide  this  line  into  two  parts  by  a comma  placed  after 
NUNC.  The  cfTect  of  this  punctuation  is,  first,  wholly  to 
destroy  the  cadence  of  the  verse;  and  secondly,  to  out- 
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law  and  place  beyond  the  grammatical  pale  both  sections 
of  the  line;  the  first  section  presenting  a subject  without 
verb  or  predicate;  the  second  a superfluous  subject 
yoked  to  a verb  in  a tolally  different  regime.  1 shall 
not  pretend  to  say  where,  or  with  whom,  this  punctua- 
tion originated,  but  i And  it  first  in  Dan.  Heinsius.  The 
other  five  above  mentioned  editors  have  ail  adopted  it, 
and  in  so  doing  have  abandoned  their  usual  favorite 
guide,  the  Medicean,  which,  if  only  Bottari  is  correct, 
places  the  pause  not  after  Nimc,  but  after  pueri.  Nor  is 
the  punctuation  of  the  .Medicean  peculiar  to  that  MS.; 
I have  myself  found  the  same  in  the  Gudian,  and  both  the 
Leipzig;  Maittairc  also  gives  it  as  the  punctuation  of  the 
Venice  Ed.  of  1472,  and  I find  it  in  the  Paris  Ed.  of 
1600.  Some  editors,  ex.  gr.  Henry  Stephens,  Burmann, 
Brunck,  and  Alfieri,  place  a comma  both  before  and  after 
PUERI,  and  others,  as  the  Modena  editor  of  1475,  La  Cerda, 
and  Robert  Stephens,  leave  the  line,  as  it  is  in  the  Dres- 
den MS.,  entirely  unbroken;  but  the  division  of  the  line 
into  two  (to  me  at  least)  wholly  unintelligible  fragments 
by  a single  comma  placed  after  nunc,  seems  to  have 
been  first  performed  either  by,  or  about  the  time  of,  Dan. 
Heinsius.  ^The  comma  being  placed  (with  the  Medicean, 
and  other  above  mentioned  MSS.)  after  pueri,  we  obtain, 
first,  a pause  which  not  only  does  not  shock,  but  is 
agreeable  to,  the  ear;  and  secondly,  the  simple  and  na- 
tural structure  ‘pueri  nunc  (dicuntur)  Troja;  agmen  di- 
citur  Trojanum’. 

The  statement  pueri  nunc  (dicuntur)  troja  is  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  several  ancient  historians;  especially 
by  Suetonius,  Jul.  Caes.  39:  “Trojain  lusit  turma  du- 
plex majomm,  minorumque  puerorum.” 
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609. 

lU.A  VJAM  CEI.EnANS  PER  MILLE  COLORIBUS  ARCUM 


Illa  viam  celerans  &c.  — The  virgin  Iris  hastily  des- 
cending lier  rainbow  j)ath  towards  tlie  Trojan  ships  never 
fails  to  recall  to  my  recollection  the  island  maiden  Haidee 
(Don  Juan,  Canto  II)  hastening  down  the  hillside  to- 
wards Juan’s  cave: 

“And  down  tlic  cliff  the  island  virgin  came, 

And  near  (he  cave  with  quick,  light  footstep  drew, 

While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 

And  young  Aurora  kissed  her  lips  with  dew, 

Taking  her  for  a sister.” 

The  absence  from  which  picture,  of  that  splendid  orna- 
ment of  the  Virgilian,  the  rainbow,  is  well  compensated 
by  “The  sun  smiling  on  her  with  liis  first  flame,”  and 
“Aurora  kissing  her  lips  with  dew,  taking  her  for  a 
sister.”  Pity  that  these  happy  touches  are  (with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  the  early  cantos  of  Don  Juan  and  the  early 
cjfntos  of  Childe  Harold)  of  but  rare  occurence  in  Lord 
Byron’s  numerous  and,  generally  speaking,  hastily  ' 
drawn,  ill  proportioned  and  unnatural  sketches. 

Mille  COLORIBUS  ARCUM.  — Tlic  rainbow,  like  the 
taking  fire  of  Acestes’s  arrow,  w'as  a l>ad  omen.  See 
Tzetzes,  Antehom.  212; 

“ Tgaat  S’  «p’  Igis  KfaiPiv,  Agi]Os  arj/ta  xaxoio , 

Ovgaro9fv  nmtvios  tpaiivoiirvrj , tcoXvzgotOf 
Zt]/ia  yag  ijyt  ttxvxrat  xnnazot  Jje  agr]os, 

Aaxgaaiv  ovgavioig  txtlanxeatv  laa  xoiitixaig.” 

See  also  the  same,  v.  314. 
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618. 

F.nfiO  INTER  MEPIAS  SESE  IIAUP  IGNARA  NOCENPI 
CONJKTT  ET  FAIIEMOUE  DF.AE  VESTEMOI'E  UEIMINIT 
FIT  DF.UOF.  TMARII  CONJUX  t.ONGAEVA  DORYCU 
cm  GENUS  ET  OUONDAM  NOMEN  NATIi.tUE  FUlSSENT 


Haud  IGNARA  NocENDi.  — “I.  c.  nocitui'ii;  cum  consilio 
iioceiuli.”  Forbiger. 

No;  but  not  inexperienced  in,  not  unpractised  in,  not 
wiskilled  in,  not  a noviee  in,  Uiocendo' ; as  (En.  1.  634) 
“Non  igiiara  niali.” 

Fit  beroe  tmarii  conjux  <tc.  — 1 have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  four  MSS.  respecting  this  jiassage,  viz. 
the  oldest  (iudian,  the  Dresden,  and  both  the  Leipzig. 
In  the  two  former  I have  found  tmarii,  in  the  two  latter 
‘marii’.  In  the  fiudian  the  final  e of  ukroe  is  connected 
(according  to  the  usual  manner  of  that  MS.)  with  the 
following  word;  thus:  df.ro  &.marii;  whence  no  doubt  the 
origin  of  the  reading  of  the  Leipzig  MSS.,  ‘marii’.  I 
can  further  add  to  the  arguments  of  Nicholas  Ucinsifis 
and  Wagner  in  favor  of  tmarii  , that  Bersmann,  although 
adopting  ‘Ismarii’,  informs  us  that  in  his  MS.  the  read- 
ing is  ‘Marii’. 

To  Pierius’s  argument  in  favor  of  ‘Ismarii’,  “Quam- 
vis  in  Longobardico  codice,  in  Mcdiceo,  et  plerisque  aliis, 
pro  ‘Ismarii’  duabus  minus  literis  ‘Marii’  Icgatur, 
nemo  tamen  ex  eruditis  est  cui  non  potius  ‘Ismarii’ 
faciat  satis.  Nam  quid  ad  ea  tempora  Marii  nonicn?” 
the  answer  will  be  found  above,  viz.  that  ‘Marii’  has 
arisen  from  &mabii,  the  fonn  in  which  tmarii,  preceded 
by  the  final  e of  beroe,  is  actually  found  written  in  the 
Gudian.  I may  add  besides  that  1 find  in  Daniel’s  Ser- 
vius  (Paris,  1600):  “Tmarii;  Tmarus  eniin  mons  Thra- 
ciae.” 

Cm.  — “Sive  ad  Dorycliim,  sive  ad  Berocn  referas, 
parum  interest.  Hoc  allerum  forte  melius,  siquidem  in 
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feminac  auctoritale  res  posita.  Vix  tamen  feminac  nomf.n 
tribui  potest.  Praestut  ergo  ad  marilum  referre.”  Hcyne. 
To  which  Forhiger  adds:  “Ideoque  etiani  cui  rectius  ad 
Dorycliim  rcrertur.”  The  conclusion  falls  to  the  ground 
with  the  false  premiss;  for  (see  En.  VII.  5S1): 

— “Neque  cnim  levo  noinen  Amatac;" 

and  {.En.  XI.  340): 

— “ Gcaua  liuic  inateriia  siiperbum 
Nobilitas  ilabal.” 


Besides , even  without  insisting  that  cut  is  better  referred 
to  the  whole  preceding  clause  than  to  its  unimportant 
fragment  dorycli,  the  authority  of  Beroe  (“Bene  suaden- 
tis  commendatur  auctoritas  ” — Servius)  is  much  greater, 
if  inherent,  than  if  only  derived  from  tliat  of  her  husband. 
So  also,  we  have  the  clear  and  appropriate  division ; in  the 
first  line,  the  statement  who  Beroe  is;  in  the  second,  the 
reasons  why  she  had  influence,  and  was  therefore  a fit 
person  for  Iris’s  purpose.  And  still  further,  if  any  still 
further  be  required,  Doryclus  being  dead  (see  Horn.  It.  fi), 
the  term  quondam  could  not  with  propriety  be  applied 
to  him. 


658. 

INGENTEMQUE  FUGA  SECUIT  SUD  NUBIBUS  ARCUM 


“Secando  aerem  fecit  arcum.”  Wagner,  Virff.  Dr.  En. 

I look  upon  this  interpretation  with  more  than  suspi- 
cion; first,  because  it  appears  from  v.  609,  that  the  bow 
was  already  in  the  clouds;  and  secondly,  because  “ven- 
tos  sccabat,”  En.  IV.  257,  must  be,  not  'secando  aerem 
faciebat  ventos',  but  ‘iter  faciebat  per  ventos'.  Secuit  arcum 
is  therefore  ‘iter  fecit  per  arcum',  and  the  whole  fihrasc 
FUGA  sEruiT  ARCUM  no  luore  than  the  prosaic  ‘fugit  per 
arcum',  dressed  up  in  a poetical  garb. 

Compare  Ovid  {Melam.  XI.  632),  of  the  same  Iris: 

— “RcinciU  per  <pi09  mode  vciierat  arcus.” 
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G59. 

TL'M  VFrtO  ATTO.MTAK  MONSTRIS  ACTAEOUE  Fl'nORE 
CONfl.AMANT  RAriUXTOUE  FOCIS  rENETRAUHUS  IGNF.M 
TARS  SI-Ol.lANT  ARAS  FRONDEM  AC  VIRCULTA  FACESOEE 
CONJICIENT 


Attonitae  MONSTRis  AtTAEgliE  FURORE  (matrcs)  is  the  sub- 
ject not  merely  of  conclamast  and  rahunt,  but  of  con- 
juiunt;  first,  because  such  parentlietic  structure  is  usual 
in  Virgil  (see  En.  VI.  S3,  739,  and  Comments);  and 
secondly,  because  Virgil  could  never  have  intended  to 
limit  the  throwing  of  the  fire  to  those  who  supplied 
themselves  from  the  altars.  All  the  women  shout,  and 
all  fling  flaming  brands  and  combustibles  which  some 
procure  focis  penetr ambus  and  some  from  the  altai’s; 
FRONDEM  AC  viRGULTA  FACEsguE  referring  equally  to  focis 
penetrambus  and  aras.  In  order  to  guide  the  reader  to 
the  sense,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enclose  pars  spomant 
aras  between  marks  indicative  of  a parenthesis,  and  to 
substitute  a comma  for  the  semicolon  placed  at  ignem  by 
all  the  editors,  not  even  excepting  the  two  Heinsii. 

Tum  vero,  — here,  as  every  where  else,  expresses 
the  production  of  the  full  elTect.  The  flinging  of  the  first 
brand  by  the  pretended  Beroe  had  the  minor  cfTect  of 
rousing  and  exciting  and  astonishing  the  matrons: 

— “AiTCctae  mcnles,  slupcfuctaquc  corda 

lliadum;” 

Pyrgo’s  speech  had  the  further  effect  of  making  them 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  right  to  follow  Beroe’s 
advice  and  example: 

“At  matres  prinio  ancipiles,  oculisque  maiig^is 
Ambiguac  spcctare  rates”  <&c. 

The  manifestation  of  the  Goddess  removes  all  doubt; 
decides  them  at  once;  produces  the  full  effect: 

ATTONITAE  MO.NSTRIS  ACTAEQUE  FURORE 
CORCLAMANT,  RAPIUNTgUE  FOCIS  &e. 
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The  whole  of  Wagner’s  disputation  on  these  words 
(Oi/aes/.  Vifff.  XXV.  G. d)  is  erroneous;  the  words  ‘tuni 
vero’  do  not  indicate  in  one  place  “ alacritatem  gau- 
diumque;”  in  another  place  “dolorem,”  in  another  “fu- 
rorcni  et  irain,”  in  another  “curani,  tcrroreni,  pavorcin,” 
in  another  “omnino  rem  tristem  horridamque;”  hut  al- 
ways simply  the  production,  at  last,  of  that  full  elfcct 
which  preceding  minor  causes  had  failed  to  produce  — 
that  full  effect  which  was  l/icn  indeed,  ‘turn  vero,’  |)io- 
duced.  See  Comments  En.  II.  105,  22S;  III.  47;  IV. 
3!)6,  440,  571. 


000. 

RESPICIUNT  ATR.VM  IN  NI.MDO  VOLIT.VRE  EAVIU.AM 


**Oii  the  low  hills  to  westward 
The  Consul  fixed  his  eye, 

And  saw  the  swartliy  storm  of  dust 
Rise  fast  uloiiij  the  sky.’* 

Macaulay,  Lays  vf  (tneient  liQUic,  Ilwat.  XX. 


704. 

TTTM  SENIOR  N.\UTF.S  UNUM  TRITONIA  PALLAS 
OUEM  DOCUIT  MULTAOUE  INSIGNEM  IIEDDIOIT  ARTE 
HAF.C  RESPONSA  DADAT  VEL  QUAE  PORTENnERF.T  IRA 
MAGNA  PEUM  VEL  QUAE  FATORUM  POSCERET  ORDO 
ISOUE  HIS  AENEAN  SOLATUS  VOCIBUS  INFIT 


§.  I. 

“Nautes  RESPONSA  HAEc  RABAT,  quac  iiiox  oxponit:  “Nate 
Dea.”  Respondit  autem  et  interpretando  vaticinatus  cst 
ea,  quae  vel  ira  Deum  portenderet  vcl  fatorum  ordo 
posceret,  ostento  hoc  incensarum  navium.”  Heync.  C“  Vera 
haee  iaterpretatio.”  Wagner.) 
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“lnA  DEUM,  quae  cernebatur  in  incendio  classis.”  Wag- 
ner, Virg.  Br.  En. 

To  this  interpretation  I object:  first,  that  it  leaves 
wholly  unexplained  in  what  respect  Pallas  had  rendered 
Nautes  insicnem;  whether,  as  Goddess  of  the  arts,  she 
had  inspired  him  with  superior  mechanical  skill,  or,  as 
Goddess  of  wisdom,  with  superior  foresight.  Secondly, 
that,  according  to  this  interpretation,  the  address  of 
Nautes  to  Eneas  should  contain  in  it  an  explanation 
either  of  what  was  portended  by  the  ioa  deem,  or  of 
what  was  required  by  the  onno  fatorum,  or  of  both; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  not  even  one  single 
word  concerning  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  con- 
sists wholly  in  advice  to  Eneas,  what,  according  to 
Nantes’s  opinion,  was  best  to  be  done  in  the  present 
difficulty.  Thirdly,  that,  if  this  advice  of  Nautes  to  Eneas 
had  consisted  (as,  according  to  this  interpretation,  it 
should  have  consisted)  of  the  authoritative  commands  of 
the  Gods,  of  responsa  what  the  ira  deum,  or  fatorum 
ORuo,  or  both,  demanded,  there  was  in  that  case  no 
necessity,  no  ‘dignus  vindice  nodus’,  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Shade  of  Anchises,  to  repeat  almost  tolidem  ver- 
bis the  oracular  response. 

All  these  objections  are  got  rid  oT  at  once,  by  under- 
standing our  author,  immediately  after  mentioning  the 
name  of  Nautes,  tum  senior  nautes,  to  proceed,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  manner  (see  Comm.  En.  VI.  83)  to  ex- 
plain who  this  Nautes  was,  viz.  that  he  was  one  whom 
Pallas  had  rendered  insicnem  multa  arte,  and  then  .again, 
in  like  manner,  after  the  words  insicnem  multa  arte,  to 
proceed  further  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  those  words, 
viz.  that  Pallas  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  Nautes  re- 
sponses when  he  inquired  of  her  respecting  future  events. 
The  sentence  thus  contains  two  parentheses;  one  (viz. 
from  UNUM  to  arte  inclusive)  dependent  on  nautes;  the 
other  (viz.  from  haec  to  ordo  inclusive)  dependent  on 
INSICNEM  MULTA  art£,  aiid  the  narrative,  broken  off  at 
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NAUTKs,  fuid  intemiptecl  by  the  two  parentheses,  is  re- 
sumed at  isouK' 

s.  n. . 

Haec  rf.sponsa  dab  at.  — These  words  account  (see  §.  1. 
above)  for  that  ‘inulta  ars’,  or  superior  wisdom,  for  wliich 
Nautes  was  remarkable,  and  whicli  rendered  him  a fit 
person  to  advise  Eneas:  haec,  viz.  I’allas,  responsa  da- 
bat;  not  gave  him  responses  on  the  present  occasion, 
but,  according  to  the  peculiar  force  of  dabat,  used  to 
give  him,  nas  in  the  habit  of  giving  him,  responses;  and 
accordingly  those  responses  are  defined,  not  specially, 
or  as  having  relation  to  the  burning  of  the  ships  or  to 
the  present  circumstances,  but  generally;  Pallas  was  in 
the  habit  of  answering  him  as  to  both  of  the  great  classes 
into  which  all  future  events  were  divisable;  not  only  as 
to  those  lixed  and  immutable  events  which  were  decreed 
by  the  Fates  (that  class  of  events  to  which,  for  instance, 
Eneas’s  arrival  in  Italy,  and  establishment  of  a great 
empire  there,  belonged),  but  as  to  those,  if  1 may  so 
say,  uncertain  and  precarious  events  which  were  pro- 
duced by  the  special  intervention  of  offended  Deities 
(that  class  of  events  of  which  the  storm  in  the  first  Book 
and  all  Eneas’s  subsequent  misfortunes  afford  examples). 
To  these  two  great  classes  into  which,  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Romans,  all  future  events  were  divis- 
able, and  not,  as  supposed  by  Heync  and  Wagner,  to 
the  burning  of  the  shi|)s  by  the  Trojan  women  and  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Acesta,  is  reference  made  in  the 

words  VEL  OUAE  PORTENDERET  IRA  MAGNA  DECM  VEI.  QUAE  FA- 

TORCM  postERET  oRDo.  Compare  Claudian’s  precise  parallel: 
“Frigida  ter  dccics  niidalum  frondibus  Haemum 
Tendil  liicms  vestire  gelii;  (olidcnique  soliitis 
Ver  aivibua  viridem  moult  repar.'ivit  aniictum. 

Ex  quo  jam  patrios  gens  haec  obliui  Trioncs, 

Atqiie  Islriim  transvecla  scmel,  vestigia  fixil 
Threicio  fiinesla  solo;  sen  fata  vocabant. 

Sen  gravis  ira  Dcnm,  scriem  medilata  riiinia.” 

De  Bell.  Gelic.  100. 
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s.  HI. 

Nautes,  having,  from  tlie  frequent  revelations  made  to 
him  l>y  Pallas  respecting  future  events,  acquired  a repu- 
tation for  superior  wisdom  and  foresight,  was  a fitting 
person  to  advise,  and  accordingly  did  advise,  Eneas; 
hut,  observe,  only  advised;  gave  him  no  oracle,  no 
oracular  response  received  from  Pallas  on  this  particular 
occasion ; as  appears  (a)  from  the  total  absence  in  his 
address  to  Eneas  of  any  reference  to  an  oracle,  or  con- 
sulted or  commanding  Deity;  (jb)  from  the  several  ex- 
pressions, “scquainur,"  “solatus,”  “incensus  dictis  se- 
nioris  amici,”  all  of  them  expressions  such  us  would 
naturally  be  used  by,  or  applied  to,  a friend  advising  a 
friend;  (c)  from  the  iinniediately  subsequent  appearance 
of  the  Shade  of  Anchises  to  give  weight  and  authoi'ity 
to,  and  make  imperative  on,  Eneas  the  advice  he  had 
just  received  from  his  friend  Nautes;  and  (rf)  from  the 
words  of  the  Apparition  expressly  characterising  the 
counsels  of  Nautes,  not  as  the  dechuation  of  an  oracle 
or  the  commands  of  Heaven,  but  simply  as  sound  and 
excellent  advice: 

“Consiliis  pare,  quae  nunc  puleliorrima  Nautes 
Uat  senior.*’ 

1 am  even  inclined  to  go  a step  further  and  to  enter- 
tain an  opinion  that  the  words 

VXLM  TRITOMA  PALLAS 

OVEM  POCUIT,  MULTAOUE  INSICNEM  REDPIDIT  ARTE, 

HAEC  RESPOXSA  PABAT, 

are  not  to  be  taken  as  literally  meaning  that  the  Goddess 
Pallas  in  propria  persona  taught  Nautes,  or  gave  him 
hesponsa;  but  that  they  are  rather  a mere  poetical  per- 
sonification for  that  superior  Minerva  or  good  sense  of 
Nautes  which  enabled  him  to  see  his  w\ay  through  the 
misty  future  with  a keener  vision  than  his  ncighhonrs; 
see  for  a not  very  dissimilar  personification  (in  the  case 
too  of  this  selfsame  Pallas),  En.  II.  15; 

‘*Iiistar  moiitis  oquuin  diviim  Palladia  arte 
Ac'diflcniit ; *’ 
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and  Homer,  Odyss.  VIII.  493: 

— “ Tov  Etthos  exoivaiv  aw  A9rjvji.” 

If  tins  last  view  be  correct,  as  I am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  is,  the  expressions 

U!«UM  TRITOKIA  PALLAS 

OURM  POCUIT  MULTAOOR  INSIGNEM  REDDIDIT  ARTE, 

and 

IIAEC  RESPOSSA  DARAT, 

arc  of  the  same  nature  as  (v.  662); 

— “Furil  immissis  Viilcmius  habenis 
Translra  per  cl  ri-mos  el  piclas  abiete  puppes;" 

and  (Statius,  Thch.  IV.  40-t): 

— “Sic  fata  gelatin 
Vultihiis,  el  liaeelio  jam  demigranie  quievit.” 


751. 


ANIMOS  MIL  MACNAE  LAUDIS  ECENTES 


There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  ecentes,  the  reading 
of  the  Mediccan  (a  man.  sec.)  and  of  all  the  editions,  is 
the  true  reading,  Donatus  having  so  quoted  the  passage, 
ad  Ter.  Eun.  IV.  6.  It  is  also  egemtes  in  two  of  tlie 
only  three  MSS.  I have  examined  respecting  the  pas- 
sage, viz.  the  two  Leipzig.  In  the  third  (the  Dresden) 
I have  however  found  ‘agentes’.  The  use  of  ‘egere’ 
in  the  passage  before  us,  as  well  as  its  precisely  similar 
use  Geory.  II.  28  (“Nil  radicis  egent”),  proves  the  ex- 
act correspondence  between  the  Liitin  ‘egere’  and  the 
English  to  want,  eaeh  verb  having  tlie  two  elosely  re- 
lated, but  at  the  same  time  very  dissimilar,  meanings; 
(a)^  of  lacking  (Gr.  dfo),  anti  ifi)  of  requiring,  desiring 
(Gr.  dsofiai,  Gcniian  verlangen). 
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767. 

OUIBUS  ASPERA  Ol^JONDAM 
VISA  MARIS  FACIES  ET  NON  TOLEHAUILE  CAELUM 


1 adopt  CAELUM,  instead  of  the  generally  received  reading 
‘numcn’,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First  and  principally,  because  I do  n?t  find  elsewhere 
any  recognition  of  a ‘numen’  or  divine  authority  in- 
herent in  the  sea,  the  meaning  of  the  expression  “numen 
habere  maris,”  En.  X.  221,  being  plainly  to  be  deities  of 
the  sea,  to  have  divine  authority  over  the  sen. 

Secondly,  because  I do  not  know  of  the  application 
elsewhere  to  ‘numen’,  of  an  epithet  at  all  parallel  to  non 

TOLERABILE.  ♦ 

Thirdly,  because  we  have  in  Virgil  himself  expres- 
sions very  similar  to  non  tolerabile  caelum;  especially 
“ non  tractabile  caelum ,”  En.  IV.  53 , where  observe  the 
great  similarity  of  the  context  to  our  text: 

“Dum  pelago  desaevit  hiems  et  aquosus  Orion 
Quasaataeqne  rates,  dum  non  tractabile  caelum.’’ 

Compare  also  the  expression  “se  credere  caelo,”  En. 
VI.  15;  and  the  constant  junction  of  the  ‘minae  caeli’ 
with  the  ‘minae  maris’: 

**Itle  mcum  comit&uis  iter,  maria  omnia  mocam 
Atque  omnes  pelagique  minaa  caeliquc  ferebat 
Invalidua,  vires  ultra  aortemque  senectae.*' 

En.  VI.  112; 

(where  again  observe  the  similarity  to  our  text). 

“Vim  cunctnm  atque  minas  perfert  caeliquc  marisque." 

En.  X.  005. 

— “Saepo  furores 

Compressi  et  rabiem  tantam  caeliquc  marisque.’’ 

Eh.  V.  801. 

Fourthly,  the  authority  of  the  Medicean  in  favor  of 
‘numen’  is  greatly  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  the  original 
rciiding  of  that  MS.  is  not  ‘numen’,  but  ‘nomen’,  after- 
wards altered  into  ‘numen’. 
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Fifthly,  the  testimony  of  Bottari  tliat  caelum  is  the 
reading:  of  the  Roman  MS.,  is  fully  confirmed  by  Pie- 
rius:  “In  Romano  codice  caelum:  non ‘nmnen’ habetur. 
Superius  enim  ferre  se  tain  diu  freta  tot,  et  inhospita 
saxa,  sideraque  lamentabantur.” 

Sixthly,  CAELUM  is,  as  we  are  informed  by  Burmann, 
the  reading  of  the  Parrhasian  MS.,  and  I have  myself 
found  it  in  the  Dresden. 

I have  personally  examined  only  three  other  MSS. 
respecting  this  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian  and  the  two 
Leipzig,  but  in  the  whole  three  I have  found  ‘numen’, 
which  reading  is  also  recognised  both  by  Servius  and 
Donatus.  Daniel  Heinsius  has  ‘numen’,  Nicholas  Ileinsius 
‘nomen’;  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  both  the  Stephenses, 
Burmann,  and  La  Cerda  ‘numen’.  Heyiie’s  good  taste 
led  him  to  prefer  caelum  (see  his  F.  L.),  but  not  finding 
sufficient  MS.  authority  for  that  reading,  and  objecting, 
as  I do,  to  ‘numen’,  he  adopted  ‘nomen’.  Wagner 
has  brought  back  the  previous  ‘numen’,  and  Justified 
it  by  arguments  wliich  seem  to  me  any  thing  but  con- 
vincing. 


785. 

RON  MEDIA  DE  GENTE  PHRYGUM  EXCIDISSE  NEKANDIS 
URBEM  onus  SATIS  EST 


1 would  not  believe,  even  although  we  had  not  the 
weighty  authority  of  the  Vatican  Fragment  for  excidisse, 
that  Virgil,  who  has  always  elsewhere  used  one  or  other 
of  the  two  expressions  ‘excidere  urbem’  or  ‘exscindere 
urbem’,  has  on  this  single  occasion  chosen  in  preference 
the  coarse  and  extravagant  expression  ‘exedere  urbem’. 
Having  myself  personally  consulted  only  three  MSS. 
respecting  the  passage,  vii,  the  Leipzig  55,  the  Leipzig 
36 , and  the  Dresden , I have  found  in  the  first  e.xcidisse, 
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in  the  second  ‘exidisse’,  and  in  the  tliird  alone, 
‘exedisse’.  The  reading  kxcuusse  seems  furtlicr  to 
be  confirmed  by  tlie  observation  of  Donatus  (ad  loc.): 
“Lcvo  fiuiddain  so  existimans  perfecisse,  quia  siipcrsunt 
Trojanonim  uliqui,  et  vivunt  aliqui  post  excidium  Trojae;” 
and  again:  “Tam  saeva  extitit  Juno,  ut  post  cxcisum 
(observe,  not  exosum)  Ilium,  perditosque  diversa  caede 
Trojanos,  persei|uatur  reliquos”  etc. 


706. 

(jUOD  SUPEREST  ORO  UCEAT  DARE  TCTA  PER  UNDAS 
VELA  TIBI  LK'EAT  LAliRENTEM  ATTIXGERE  TVURIM 


“Qcod  SUPEREST,  niimlich;  zu  sugen;  also:  schliessUch." 
Ladewig. 

I think  not;  but  all  that  is  now  possible  for  vs  to  ob- 
tain from  you  in  this  our  distressed  condition.  Com- 
pare (vers.  691): 

“Vel  111,  quod  supercst,  infeslo  fulmine  niorti, 

Si  niereor,  demilte;” 

0 all  that  is  left  for  you  to  do,  in  order  to  complete  the 
work  you  have  begun.  Also  Statius,  Achill.  I.  -18: 

“11)0  lamen,  polagiqiio  Dcos,  dcxtramqiio  secuudi, 

Quod  siipercfcl,  cumplcxa  Jovia;” 

my  only  remaining  resource.  And  Sil.  Italic.  Xll.  258 ; 

“Made  .\uleuoride;  nunc,  iiiquit,  rnpta  pdanma. 

Quod  aupcrcal,  I.ibyci  rcctoris  tegmin.a 

all  that  renuiins  to  be  done. 

UCEAT  DARE  TljTA  PER  CXDAS  VELA  TIBI.  “SicllCr  dio 

Segel  dir  anzuvertrauen  atif  deni  Jlcere.”  Ladewig. 

No;  TIBI  is  not  the  Dative  depending  on  dare,  but 
the  ethical  Dative,  as  Kn.  1.  167;  VI.  773;  and  in  this 
place  is  nearly  equivalent  ^o  Be  so  good  as;  please; 
LicEAT  DARE  TiJTA  VELA,  Tim,  bc  SO  good  as  to  allow  us 


io  sail  safely;  the  two  words  dare  vela  express,  not  the 
two  distinct  ideas  of  giving'  and  sailing,  but  tlie  one 
single  idea  of  sailing.  Compare  “vela  danius,"  En.  111. 
191,  and  see  Comm.  En.  11.  199. 

: ...  .XV  • 

814. 

UNUS  EIUT  TANTUM  A.MISSUM  QUEM  GURGITE  gUAERES 


I prefer  ouaeres  to  ‘quaeret’;  first,  because  it  is 
(see  Foggini)  the  reading  of  the  Medicean,  and  (see 
Bottari)  of  the  Vatican  Fragment.  Secondly,  because  we 
have  the  following  strong  testimony  of  Pierius  in  its 
favor;  “In  exemplaribus  omnibus  antiquis,  quotquot 
, habui,  OUAERES  persona  secunda  legitur.  Quod  Vcnerem 
ostendit  pro  salute  omnium  aeque  laborare.”  Thirdly, 
because  having  myself  personally  consulted  only  three 
M?S.  res|)ecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and 
the  Dresden,  1 have  in  the  two  former  found  quaeres;  in 
the  latter  alone  ‘quaeret’.  Fourthly,  because  Bersmann 
infortiis  us  .that  quaeres  is  the  reading  of  his  MS.  Fifthly, 
bccaus?  1' find,  oVaeres  in  the  .Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  and 
in  the  £d.  of. Hob.  Stephens;  and  Maittaire  testifies  it  to 
be  the  reading  bf  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  the  .Milan 
Ed.  of  1 474. 

Nicholas  Ilcinsius,  although  informing  us  in  his  note 
in  Burmann  that  he  thinks  quaeres  is  the  true  reading, 
yet  in  his  edition  most  unaccountably  adopts  ‘quaeret’, 
which  has  been  adopted  also  by  Dan.  Keinsius,  H.  Ste- 
phens, Burmann,  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  I-'ocbiger; 
Wagner  justifying  the  reading  by  the  observation:  “sed 
ea  cura  magis  attingit  Aeneam  quam  V’enerem’’  (an  ob- 
servation which  he  might  also  have  applied  to  Venus’s 
“sic  nos  in  sceptra  reiionis,”  En.  1.  257),  and  Forbiger 
by  the  not  sufficiently  considered  (see  preceding  part  of 
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tills  Coinin.)  assertion  that  ‘quaeret’  is  tlie  readin^f  of 
the  best  authorities:  “optimorum  potius  quam  pluri- 
■noruin  Codd.  auctoritatem  sequi  maluimus.” 


GAVDU 


827. 

BLANDA  VICISSIM 


Bland  joys  in  their  turn,  viz.  after  his  previous 
anxieties;  see  vv.  700  and  720;  also  Comm.  En.  IV.  73. 
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I. 

CLASSIOUE  IMMITTIT  UABENAK 


This  is  Ihe  ordinary  niclaphor  {as  En.  V.6(12;  LucnET. 
V.  784;  Ovid.  Mel.  I.  2S0);  but  is  liere  peculiarly  ap- 
proiiriate,  Ihe  ‘habenae’  of  a ship  being  ils  ‘rudenles’ 
(sheets),  which  required  to  be  let  loose,  or  slacked, 
in  order  to  allow  the  sails  to  be  filled  with  the  wind 
and  the  vessel  to  go  at  full  speed.  En.  X.  229: 

— “Vclis  immilte  rudenles." 


9—  157. 

AT  I-IUS  AENEAS  AltCES  elC. 


§ I. 

I shall  lay  before  the  reader  in  os  few  words  as  possible 
the  picture  which  this  description  presents  to  my  mind. 
The  principal  object,  and,  as  being  well  known,  sup- 
posed rather  than  specially  described  by  our  author, 
is  the  hill  of  Cumae,  a nearly  circular  or  orbicular  hill 
rising  from  the  plain,  and  on  one  side  overhanging 
the  sea.  The  lower  part  of  this  hill,  on  one  of  the 
sides  not  next  the  sea,  sloping  and  thickly  planted  with 
a sacred  grove  (tkiuae  lucos,  vers.  13);  the  upper  or 
central  part  or  kernel  of  the  hill  very  rocky  and  almost 
perpendicular  (euboicae  latus  ingens  ruhs,  vers.  42); 
on  the  sloping  part  of  Ijie  hill  an  hypaethral  temple 
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(aBCES  QtUIBlS  ALTUS  APOLLO  PRAESIDET , VefS.  9;  AVREA 
TECTA,  vers.  IS;  imhania  tempi. a,  vers.  19;  alta  templa, 
vers.  4 1 ) hnvinp  the  sacred  prove  on  both  sides  and 
In  front;  in  tlie  front,  sculptured  doors  (romBCS,  vers. 
20);  in  the  fourth,  or  hinder  side,  consisting  merely  of 
tlie  bare  perpendicular  rock  of  the  hill,  a number  of 
other  doors  (aditcs  centum,  ostia  centum,  vers.  43  and 
SI;  LI.MEN,  vers.  45;  FonES,  vers.  47;  macna ' OIU'Tbomtis, 
vers.  53)  leading  into  a vast  cave  (antrum  liiMANE, 
vers.  11;  secreta  sibyllae,  vers.  10;  antro,  vers. 
77;  ADYTO,  vers.  ,98;  antro.m,  vers.  157)  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rock.  In  front  of  these  last  mentioned 
doors  an  altar  (aras,  vers.  124). 

§ II. 

J.\M  Sl'BEUST  TBIVIAE  LCCOS  ATQUE  AUREA  TECTA.  — The 

to  the  cavern  lying  through  the  sacred  grove  ami  the 
temple,  opportunity  is  taken  to  relate  by  whom,  and 
on  what  occasion,  the  latter  was  built,  and  particularly 
to  describe  the  subjects  of  the  carvings  on  its  doors; 
IN  FORinus  LETUM  ANDROGEi  &c.  Whilst  Eneas  is  admiring 
these  carvings,  .\chates,  who  had  been  despatched  by 
him  to  inform  the  Sibyl  of  his  having  come  to  consult 
the  oracle,  returns  acconifianied  by  her,  and  she  in- 
vites Eneas  and  the  Trojans  with  him  to  enter  the 
temple  — vocat  alta  in  tp;mpla  sacerbos  — and  con- 
ducts them  straight  through  it  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cave  in  its  further  side,  ventum  erat  ab  i.imen.  Here 
the  priestess  begins  to  be  inspired  by  the  nearer  pre- 
sence of  the  Deity,  numine  propiore  bei,  and  having  in- 
formed Eneas  that  the  doors  (sciz.  of  the  ‘antrum’  or 
‘adytum’)  will  not  open  until  he  has  made  his  vows 
and  prayers,  enters  the  cavern  by  a private  passage, 
and  leaves  him  and  the  Trojans  standing  before  its 
still  closed  doors;  whilst  Eneas  prays  and  vows,  the 
inspiration  of  the  priestess  within  the  cavern  arrives  at 
its  full  height,  and  he  has  scarcely  finished  when  the 
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doors  spontaneously  flyinp.  open  pive  passape  to  the 
oracular  responses;  which  terminated,  Eneas  retires, 
that  is  to  say,  leaves  the  spot  where  he  was  standing 
before  the  ‘adytum’,  and  returns  by  the  way  by  which 
he  had  arrived,  viz.  through  the  temple. 

§ in. 

The  above  view  (§  I,  U)  of  the  position  of  the  Sibyl's 
cave  being  adopted,  viz.  that  it  was  neither  under  the 
temple  (Voss),  nor  outside  and  at  a distance  from  it 
(Ueyne  and  Wagner),  but  opening  into  it  through  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  which  formed  its  posterior 
wall,  Virgil’s  description,  hitherto  found  so  perplexed 
and  obscure,  not  to  say  unintelligible,  becomes  all  at 
once  simple,  clear,  graphic,  and  consistent  with  the  use 
in  other  oracular  temples;  compare  Lucan,  V.  71  and 
se«p  where  we  have  the  similar  hill,  ‘Jugum  Parna.ssi’ 
(“Mons  Phoebo  Bromioque  sacer”),  with  its  similar 
■‘rupes’  or  rocky  side  containing  the  similar  ‘antrum’; 
the  similar  ‘ teniplum  ’ entirely  dependent  on,  more  mo- 
dern than,  and  iitfording  access  to,  the  ‘antrum’;  the 
identical  term  ‘limen’  applied,  as  not  only  in  the  text, 
but  En.  III.  371 , to  the  entrance,  not  of  the  temple, 
but  of  the  ‘antrum’;  and  as  if  to  remove  all  doubt 
after  what  original  the  whole  drawing  is  made,  tlie  ex- 
press comparison: 

'‘Oualis  in  Euboico  vates  Cumana  recessu”  &c. 

vers.  183. 

§ IV. 

The  Hill  of  Cumae  is  thus  described  by  the  Canonico 
Andrea  de  Jorio,  in  his  Guida  di  Pozzuoli  e Contomi, 
col  suo  Afiante  (Napoli,  1830):  “Lo  stato  attuale  del 
promontorio  di  Cuma,  che  soUo  a’  tuoi  occhi  trionfa 
la  spiaggia  nel  mezzo  della  vasta  pianura,  h il  seguente. 
Egli  e un  piccolo  promontorio  volcanico  della  pin  re- 
motn  antichiln,  ed  inaccessibile  da  tutli  i lati  menoche 
da  mezzogiorno.  Gran  parte  del  colle  essendo  di  tufo. 
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e traforato  con  moltiplici  e vaste  ^tte.  Una  di  esse 
securaniente  era  quella  della  Sibylla.”  So  convinced 
was  the  Canonico  that  the  Sibyl’s  cave  was  to  be 
found  among  these  caverns,  as  to  spend  some  money 
and  much  lime  and  trouble  in  exploring  them,  until  at 
last,  as  he  informs  us,  his  guide,  or,  as  perhaps  the 
malicious  reader  will  be  inclined  to  think  with  me,  not 
only  the  guide  but  the  good  Canonico  himself,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  gloom  and  depth  of  the  ca- 
vern, and  the  sight  of  some  human  bones  lying  on  its 
floor,  made  a precipitate  retreat  and  abandoned  the  un- 
dertaking. The  Canonico  seems  not  to  have  recollected 
that  we  have  the  authority  of  .^galhias  (Hist.  Lib.  I.) 
for  the  fact  that  the  Sibyl’s  cave  was  destroyed  nearly 
1300  years  ago  by  Narses  when  besieging  Aligernus 
and  the  Goths,  who  had  retreated  into  Cumae  with 
much  treasure  and  fortified  themselves  there. 

§ V. 

Hobrendaeque  procol  secreta  snniXiAE.  — The  immediate 
juxtaposition  of  procul  and  secreta  siratlae  has  given 
rise  to  the  strange  notion  that  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl 
was  at  some  distance  (greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  precise  idea  which  each  expositor  had  of  the  force 
of  the  word  procul)  from  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Hence 
inextricable  confusion  in  the  views  which  have  been 
taken,  and  the  accounts  which  have  been  given,  of 
Eneas's  visit  to  the  Sibyl.  The  simple  solution  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  that  procul  belongs,  not  to  secreta, 
but  to  PETIT,  the  construf^on  being:  Aeneas  petit  pro* 
cul  (far  from,  or  more  properly,  apart  from  those  of 
his  companions  who  were  engaged  in  procuring  Are 
and  water,  see  preceding  lines)  arces,  quibus  Apollo 
praesidet,  secretaque  Sibyllae.  A false  understanding 
of  Ihis  word  no  longer  leading  us  astray,  we  perceive 
at  once  (see  § IV  above)  that  the  ‘antrum’  of  the 
Sibyl  was  not  at  any  distance,  greater  or  less,  from 
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Ihe  temple  of  Apollo,  but  was  a part  of  it;  actiiully  con- 
stituted (us  initfht  a priori  have  been  expected)  Ihe 
‘ adytum  ’ out  of  which  Ihe  Sibyl  delivered  the  respon- 
ses of  the  God,  whose  priestess  she  was,  and  who  pre- 
sided over  the  temple. 

Exactly  similar  to  the  words  procul  ....  petit  in 
our  text,  only  twice  as  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  are  the  words  “deinde  ....  dividit,”  Kn.  1.  tOi). 

§ VI. 

Aitcs  apou.0.  — “Contendil  ad  Apollinem,  cujus  tern- 
plum  siluin  in  suhliini  parte  Cumarum;  ideo  ipse  Apollo, 
AETtis:  ideo  templuin  arces.”  La  Cerda. 

“Arces;  erat  templum  in  montium  jugis:  hinc  Apollo, 
alius;  et  praesidel  arci,  quatenus  templum  luetur. 
el  cum  eo  urbem."  Heyne. 

No;  ALTUS  has  relerence,  not  to  the  high  situation 
of  the  temple,  but  to  the  dignity  of  Ihe  God;  Compare 
Ovid,  Meiam.  III.  284. 

— “Quanluiquc  et  quails  ab  .alta 
Junone  excipilur;” 

also  Meiam.  XII.  605: 

— “Qui  taulus  erat,  Jiinonis  ul  altae 
Spem  caperel;" 

also 

“Da  veiiiam  eocplo,  Jupiter  alle,  meo.” 

Or’iD.  Ars  Am.  //.  38. 

“Ut  rodiit  animus,  Da  certa  piamina,  dixit, 

Fulminis.  allonim  rexqne  palerqiic  Deum." 

Ovid.  Fatli,  UL  333 

and  es|iecially  Virgil  himself.  An.  X.  876: 

“tiic  pater  illc  Deiiin  fociaU  sic  alius  Apollo.” 

Deiius  inspirat  vates.  — Apollo;  the  vates  of  Jove, 
as  the  Sibyl  was  of  Apollo.  Compare  ( En.  III.  251): 
“Quae  Phoebo  paler  omnipotens,  mihi  Phoebus  Apollo, 
Praedixit,  vobis  Furiarum  c^o  maxima  pando;" 

and  Lucan  (V.  93),  of  the  oracular  cavern  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi : 
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— “Korsan  tcrris  inscrta  regendU, 

Acre  lihraluiii  vacuo  quae  siisUiiel  orbeni, 

Tutiiis  pars  niagna  Jovis,  Cirrhaea  per  anlra 
Exit,  cl  actherio  Iraliilur  connexa  Tonanli. 

Hoc  ubi  virginco  conccpliim  cst  pcotore  niimetr"  Ac. 

CONTIIA  ELATA  MAIU  RESPOMIET.  “ReSPONDET,  OSpicitUr, 

nain  contra  Athenas  esl  posila.”  Servius. 

“In  unis  forinm  valvis  expressas  puta  Athenas, in 

alteris  valvis  Cretnm"  Ac.  Heyne. 

These  explanations  express  the  meaning  of  coxTnA 
but  wholly  omit  that  of  respoxpet,  which  is,  that  the 
two  views  were  what  is  technically  called  rompartionx, 
matches,  or  pendants,  i.  e.  similar  or  related  in  suhjeci, 
and  of  the  same  size  and  general  appearance;  cor- 
responded. 

Non  hoc  ista  sini  tempos  spectacui-a  poscit.  — Com- 
pare “Non  tali  auxilio"  &c.  En.  II.  521  and  Comment. 

§ VII. 

Vocat  ai.ta  in  templa  sacerdos.  — “Fallnnt  viros  doclos 
ALTA  TEMPLA,  qiitift  niioc  non  sunt  Apollinis  aedes,  sed 
antrum  Sibyllae.”  Heyne. 

This  criticism  is  certainly  incorrect;  first,  because 
the  Sibyi  could  not  be  properly  said  to  call  the  Teu- 
cri  (in)  into  a temple,  at  which  neither  she  nor  they 
had  yet  arrived  ( see  ventom  erat  ad  limkn,  four  verses 
later)  and  whose  doors  were  not  only  shut,  but  would 
not  open  until  alter  a certain  jirocess  had  been  gone 
through  (v.52);  and  secondly,  because  it  cannotbe  believed 
that  Virgil  would  have  applied  the  same  term,  templa, 
within  the  space  of  a few  lines , to  two  objects  so 
wholly  dissimilar  as  the  stone  or  marble  temple  of 
Apollo  built  by  Daedalus  ( posuitcde  immania  templa, 
V.  19),  and  the  cavern  of  the  Sibyl,  See  § I.  above. 

§ VIII. 

Exciscm  euboicae  latus  &c.  — The  whole  cast  of  this 
sentence,  nay  the  very  rythin  of  the  verses,  shows  that 
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it  is  not.  as  supposed  by  Heyne  and  Wanner,  a mere 
epcxegesis  of  the  preceedinp:  alta  templa,  but  the  coin- 
inencemenl  of  a new  description,  viz.  of  the  description 
of  tlie  aktrdm  siuyllae  to  whicli  tlie  Teucri  acconipnnied 
by  the  Sibyl,  havinjj  entered  the  alta  templa,  are  now 
approaching.  Happily  for  the  literary  credit  of  his  cost- 
ly edition  of  Heyne's  Virgil,  Wagner  did  nol  pul  into 
execution  the  purpose  about  which  he  informs  us  he 
for  some  lime  hesitated,  viz.  that  of  substituting  a comma 
for  the  period  at  sacerdos,  and  thus  pressing  his  readers, 
nolenles  volonlcs,  inlo  the  adoption  of  his  and  Heyne’s 
views  of  the  meaning  of  alta  templa. 

yuo  lati  duodnt  aditos  centom  ostia  centum.  — “AmTDs ; 
pula,  sublerranei  tnealus;  aviiiyyfc,  ul  in  Aegypto 
appellabanlur:  hos  meatus,  slatucndum  csl  duxisse  ad 
unuin  aliquod  penelrale,  cujus  est  limen,  v.  45,  el  fores 
V.  47,  cl  ora  v.  53,  ostia  v.  St.  Quod  si  ilaque  in  in- 
leriore  anlro,  adyto,  Sibylla  vaticinia  eflarctur,  remeabat 
vox  per  iniinilos  hos  canaliculos  sen  spiramina  cl  exiliis, 
quae  res  ad  religiosum  horrorem  valde  accommodata 
esse  debuit.”  Heyne. 

To  this  view  of  Heyne,  viz.  that  the  centum  apitus 
are  numerous  subterranean  passages  leaiding  to  nu- 
merous doors  (ostia  centum)  which  opened  directly 
inlo  Ihe  ‘adytum*  or  interior  part  of  the  cavern,  at  the 
‘ limen  ’ of  one  of  which  doors  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl  are 
described  as  arriving  in  the  words  ventum  erat  ad  limen 
(v.45),  there  seems  to  me  to  be  lliese  strong  objections ; 
tirsl,  that  the  poet  was  bound  in  common  propriety  to 
have  furnished  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl  with  light,  when 
he  placed  them  thus  together  at  the  further  and  closed 
end  of  a subterraneous  passage.  Secondly,  that  we 
are  informed  at  v.  40,  that  the  inquirers  lieard  the  re- 
sponses issuing  through  centum  aditus  , ostia  centum, 
whereas,  if  Heyne’s  interpretation  be  correct,  they 
reached  Eneas  through  only  one  ostium,  and  no 
aditus.  Thirdly,  that  .\ditus  is  nol  'incalus'  (whether 
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subleiTuneun  or  above  (ground),  bul  the  approach  to  a 
|)luce,  through  a ‘meatus’,  door,  gate,  or  other  opening: 
the  access  airorded  by  a road,  passage  or  opening,  not 
the  road,  passage,  or  opening,  itself.  Compare:  “yuo 
neque  sit  ventis  nditus,"  Georg.  II'.  U.  “Kuinpunt  aditus,” 
En.  11.  494;  not  break  the  door  or  road,  or  opening, 
but  a passage  through  it;  force  an  entrance;  burst  in. 
Also  (Cic.  de  Oratore  I.  204):  “Sic  ego  inlclligo,  si  in 
haec,  (|uae  putefecil  orationc  sua  Crassus,  intrare  vo- 
luerilis,  I'acilliine  vos  ad  ea,  (piae  cupitis,  perventuros 
ub  hoc  aditu  janua<|ue  potefactn;"  i.  e.  by  the  passage 
through  this  opened  door.  And  so  in  our  text,  irUo 
which  there  is  access  through  a hundred  wide  doors; 
a.s  if  Virgil  had  written,  ‘in  (piod  itur  per  centum 
ostia  laUi’.  Compare,  exactly  parallel  (Ammian.  XVH.  4): 
“Urbem  (Thebas  sciz. ) portaruin  centum  quon- 

dam uditibiis  celebrem celebrated  for  its  hundred  en- 
trances through  a hundred  gates.  Kven  Servius  and 
La  Cerda  seem  to  have  been  of  this  opinion:  “Non 
sine  causa  et  aditus  dixit  et  ostia:  nam  Vitruvius,  qui 
de  Architectonica  scripsit,  ostium  dicit  per  quod  ab 
aliquo  arcemur  ingressu,  ab  ostando  dictum:  ad  i turn 
ab  adeundo,  per  quem  iiigredimiir.”  Servius.  “Aditus, 
OSTIA  i nun  esl  tautolugia,  ut  multi  volunt,  sed  elcgans 
oppositio  vocum.  Nulla  in  Virgilio  tautologia.”  La  Cerda; 
who  tlien  goes  on  to  quote  Servius  as  above.  In  Uie 
following  line  we  have  iJie  exactly  similar  structure, 
TOTiDEM  VOCES  RESPO.NSA  siBYLLAE:  RESPONSA  being  the  ex- 
planation of  VOCES,  as  in  oiir  text  ostia  is  of  aditus. 
Compare  En.  A'l.  525: 

“AngusUequc  fcrunt  fauces  adilusque  raaligni;” 
where  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  place  was  approached 
through  narrow  gorges  asd  other  di/ficuU  passages,  but 
that  the  approach  to  the  place  being  through  a narrow 
gorge,  was  on  that  account  difficult.  See  § V above. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  ground  whatever  lor  the 
view  which  some  commentators  ( amongsl  others  Siipfle 
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and  Ladewig)  have  taken  of  the  centum  ostia,  viz.  that 
by  one  of  these  ostia  only  the  cave  comiuunicated  with 
the  temple,  while  by  the  others  it  cominunicaled  with 
the  exterior,  i.  e.  with  the  open  country.  Not  only  had 
such  a structure  of  the  Sibyl’s  cell  been  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  mystery  and  sanctity  so  indispensable 
to  an  oracle,  but  we  are  told  expressly,  vv.  SI,  82, 
that  the  answer  to  Eneas’s  question  was  returned  throu);h 
ail  the  doors.  Can  any  sane  man  believe  that  this 
answer,  returned  through  all  the  doors,  was  conveyed 
to  Eneas  throuf^h  only  one,  and  throui^h  the  remainder 
carried  out  quite  beyond  the  precincts  ot  the  holy 
place,  and  published  to  the  whole  world? 

§ EX. 

Vektum  erat  AD  u.MEN.  — “Quod  sane  non  potuil  esse 
centum  ostiorum,  sed  tantum  uni  us."  Ueyne. 
The  continuation  or  sequel  of  the  error  pointed  out  in 
§ VIII  above.  Limen  is  the  threshold  neither  of  centum 
OSTIA  nor  of  “unum  ostium”,  but  of  antrum;  to  which 
it  refers  past  the  two  immediately  preceding  lines,  which 
being  merely  descriptive  of  antrum,  may  be  regarded 
as  parenthetic;  as  if  Virgil  hud  said: 

Kxnsu*  EinoiCAE  latub  iaoess  bui-is  m antrum. 

VENTUM  ERAT  AD  LIMEN. 

See  Comments  En.  1.  4;  HI.  57 1 ; I'.  522  (§.  II  ),  659; 
VI.  S3,  431,  739.  .Accordingly  while  Eneas  stands  here 
AD  LIMEN,  or  as  expressed  in  vers.  47,  ante  fores,  the 
centum  ostia  fly  open,  and  he  hears  the  responses 
issuing  out  through  them  and  then  borne  through  the 
open  air  (per  acr,\s)  to  where  he  is  standing  ‘sub 
dio',  within  the  temple,  itnov,  or  sacred  enclosure  of 
Apollo.  See  § I above. 
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52. 

NKyUE  EMM  .VNTK  DEHISCENT 
ATTDMTAE  MACNA  OIIA  DOMES 


“Attonitae:  slupendae,  non  slupenlis.  Ergo,  facienlis 
allonilos."  Servius,  followed  by  H.  Stephens,  La  Cerda 
and  all  the  older  coinmenUUors. 

“Dcr  von  des  Golles  Gewalt  erschiilterten  Klufl.”  Voss, 
Randfflossen. 

“Ul  rei  inanimalne  tribualnr  sensus  idem,  qui  cst  in  iis, 
()ui  repenle  revelli  fores  audiunl.  (“Hoc  probo,  ul  in 

re  inagna  el  horrenda.”  Wagner.) Scilicet  de- 

bebat  esse  attoiiilo  libi  propter  fores,  ubi  revellen- 
lur;  Iransferlur  doctius  epilhelon  ad  fores.”  Heyne. 

No,  just  the  contrary ; attonitae  is  applied  strictly 
and  specially  to  the  domus,  which  being  ‘altonila’,  will 
not,  or  cannot,  open  its  mouth;  remains  with  closed 
mouth,  like  a man  who  is  so  astounded  that  he  cannot 
speak.  That  this  is  the  true  inlcrprelalion , is  shown, 
first,  by  the  more  appropriate  sense  thus  obtained.  Se- 
condly, by  the  terms  dehiscent  (cornimro  En.  111.314) 
and  ORA,  plainly  personifying  the  domes.  Thirdly,  by  the 
peculiar  and  proper  force  of  the  word  ‘ altonitus ',  which 
is  to  be  .10  astounded  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech  and  motion.  Compare  “Alton  it  is  inhians 
animis.”  En.  Vll.  S14.  “Atlonilis  haesere  animis.'* 
En.  V.  529.  “Huic  me  operi  at  to  ni  turn  clara  lux 
oppressit."  Ai-ul.  .Met.  IV.  22;  and  Hildebrand  ad  Apul. 
Met.  XI.  14:  “Altonitus  enim,  quaqiia  signiflcalioiie 
usurpatur,  semper  priniariam  habel  stupendi  nolio- 
nem  de  co,  qui  ila  quasi  delixus  in  re  vel  conspicienda 
vel  perlicienda  esl,  ul  discedcre  ab  ea  nequeal."  And 
fourthly,  by  the  use  which  the  Italians  still  make  of 
the  word  in  this  jjrccise  sense: 
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“Ei  fti ; siccome  immobile, 

Da(o  il  mortal  sospiro, 

Steltc  la  spoglia  imnicmorc 
Orba  (li  taiito  spiro, 

Cosi  pcrcossa,  atlonila 
La  terra  al  nunzio  sta." 

Makzoiii,  U cinque  Maggio. 

Compare  Ihe  application  of  the  term  by  Valer.  Flaccus 
(I.  43)  to  a table  al  which  a murder  was  committed; 

“Hone  ferns  AeJtes,  Seytliiain  Phasinque  rigcntcm 
Qiii  colit,  (heu  niagni  Solis  pudor!)  hospita  vina 
Inter,  et  attoiiitae  mactat  solcmnia  mensac." 

|The  actual  junction  by  Lucan  of ‘tacuere’  to  ‘allonitae 
domus’  in  the  following  passage  (which  I have  acci- 
dentally met  since  the  above  Comment  was  written) 
proves  to  a demonstration , that  the  meaning  of  atto- 
NiTAE  DEHISCENT  ill  our  text  is  precisely  that  which 
I have  declared  il  to  be : 

— "Sic  fnnere  primo 

Attoiiitae  tacuere  domus,  cum  corpora  nondum 
L'onclaiiinta  jacciit,”  — 

Lucas.  11.  21. | 


09. 

TU.M  PUOEBO  ET  TRIVTAE  SOUDO  DE  .MARMORE  TEMPLA 
INSTITUA.M 


Wa  gner  prefers  ‘tern  plum’,  the  reading  of  the  Medi- 
cean;  and,  never  al  a loss  to  assign  an  unworthy  origin 
to  a good  reading,  considers  the  reading  templa  to  have 
arisen  from  the  form  (templu~)  in  which  ‘ tempi um’ 
is  found  written  in  the  Mcdicean.  I prefer  templa  (in 
the  sense  of  a single  temple;  as 

“T  c 111  p 1 a dci  sa.xo  vencrabar  structa  vetusto." 

F.n.  m.  S4. 

— “Tciicros  vocal  atta  in  templa  sacerdos.” 

Kn.  VI.  41. 
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“Ultus  avos  Trojae,  lempla  rt  temerata  Minervae.” 

En.  I I.  S4t. 

“Ipse  libi  ad  tua  tom  pi  a fcrain  solemnia  dona.” 

En.  LX. 

and,  precisely  parallel: 

'Aurea  tunc  inediis  urbis  Ubi  temp  la  dicabo 
Collibus.” 

Stat.  neb.  II  73S), 

first,  because  the  plural  is  more  dignified  than  the  sin- 
gular. Secondly,  because  il  is  adopted  by  Pierius, 
although  at  the  same  time  informing  us  that  he  found 
‘tent  plum’  both  in  the  Rom.  and  the  Longobard. 
Thirdly,  because  I have  myself  found  TE.Mri.A  not  only  in 
the  only  three  MSS.  I have  personally  examined,  viz.  Ihe 
two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden,  but  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of 
1475,  Dan.  Ilcinsius,  Bersmann,  both  Ihe  Stephenses, 
the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  and  La  Cerda.  Fourthly  because, 
as  appears  from  Mailtaire,  te.mcl.a  is  the  reading  both 
of  the  V'enice  Ed.  of  1472  and  of  Ihe  Milan  of  1474. 

Nich.  Ileinsius , as  ustial  jireferring  ( with  Wag- 
ner) the  attthorily  of  the  Medicean  to  all  other,  has 
• t e m p I u m ’. 


77. 

AT  PHOEBI  NONDUM  PATIENS  IMMANIS  IN  ANTRO 
BACCHATIJR  VATES  .MAGNUM  SI  PECTORE  POSSIT 
EXCUSSISSE  DEU.M  TANK)  MAGIS  U.LE  KATIGAT 
OS  HABmUM  KERA  UORPA  1)0, MANS  FINGITQL’E  PRE.MENDO 


Fingitoce  premendo.  — “Dura  prius  argilla,  cera, 
digitis  premitur,  subigitur  et  fingitur  atque  ita  ad  for- 
mam  componitur.”  Peerlkamp. 

Altogether  erroneous;  first,  because  Sibylla  was 
not  patient  and  plastic  like  potter's  clay,  or  wax,  but 
resistant  and  rebellious;  and  secondly,  because  it  is 
perfectly  plain,  from  vv.  100,  101 , and  lOZ,  that  Ihe 
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iiiini^  is  that  of  a wild  horse  nndergoing  the  manege; 
and  80,  correctly,  the  other  commentators. 

< = 


S3. 

0 TANDEM  MAGNIS  PELAGt  DEFUNCTE  PEBICLIS 
SED  TERRAE  GRA\TORA  MANEN't  IN  REGNA  LAVINI 
DARDANIDAE  VENIENT  MITTE  HANC  DE  PEITORE  CURAM 
SED  NON  ET  VENISSE  VOLENT 


The  words  SED  TERRAE  GRAVIORA  MANENT  (aS  Wholly 
parenthetic  as  hitte  hanc  de  pectore  curam  in  the  next 
line,  and  “non  indebita  posco  regna  meis  fatis,”  vers.  66) 
express  an  idea  suggested  by  the  just  preceding  pelagi, 
but  not  forming  a part  of  the  current  thought,  which 
passes  from  perjclis  to  in  regna  lavini  dardanidae  ve- 
NiENT.  The  period  at  manent,  which  I And  in  all  the  edi- 
tions down  to  Ladewig,  should  therefore  be  removed,  as 
splitting  the  body  into  two  exactly  in  the  middle,  leaving 
the  head  and  shoulders  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  tail 
on  the  right;  I.  e.  leaving  on  the  left  hand,  0 thou 
who  hast  gone  through  the  sea’s  great  perils,  but  land’s 
greater  perils  yet  await  thee;  and  leaving  on  the  right 
hand.  The  Dardanidae  shall  come  into  the  Lavinian 
realms.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  complete 
misunderstanding  and  consequent  misrepresentation  of 
our  author  than  the  ignorance  manifested  by  Virgil’s 
best  commentators  of  this , the  usual , structure  of  his 
sentences.  See  Comments  En.  /.  4;  III.  571 ; V.  522 
(§  II),  659;  VI.  739. 

Terrae.  — I have  no  doubt  at  all  that  this,  which 
I have  myself  found  in  the  Leipzig  MS.  No.  36,  is  the 
correct  reading.  I have  examined  only  two  other  MSS. 
respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  Leipzig  No.  35,  and 
the  Dresden.  The  former  has  ‘terra’,  the  latter 
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‘icrris’.  In  the  Dresden  copy  of  the  ModCna  Edition 
the  ‘a’  of  ‘terra’  has  been  altered  into  ‘ae’  by  the 
same  ancient  hand  which  has  made  numerous  glosses 
and  corrections  through  the  whole  of  the  volume. 
Nicholas  Heinsiiis  also  has  adopted  terrae  in  place  ol 
the  ‘terra’  of  Daniel  Heinsius. 


90. 

NEC  TKUtRIS  AOniTA  JUNO 
I'SOUAM  ABERIT 

• t 

. . . — • 

Compare  Schiller,  Maria  Stuart,  Act  U',  where  Eli- 
zabeth, speaking  of  M;u-y,  says: 

“Sie  isl  die  Furie  meincs  Lebcns;  mir 
Ein  Plagegcist,  vom  Scliicksal  angehcflcl.” 

This  sense  is  however  solely  derivable  from  llie  con- 
text, not  at  all  contained  in  audita,  a word  employed 
indifferently  whether  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed is  good  or  bad:  , 

“Salve,  vcra  Jovis  proles,  deciis  addilc  divis.” 

‘ ‘ tn.  VIII.  301 ; 

which  single  instance  is  to  me  sufficient  to  prove  the 
incorrectness  of  the  whole  of  Heyne's  disputation  on 
the  passage,  lutd  how  erroneously  Ihp  aduita  of  our  text 
is  rendered  by  Macrobius,  “affixa,  et  per  hoc  infesta,” 
and  by  Scrvius,  “inimica."  Compare  Statius,  Theb. 
1.  22: 

— “Tuque  o Latiae  decus  additc  famae/’ 
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. , , 167,.  , . . 

ET  LITOO  PnGNAS  mSICNlS  OBIBAT  ET  HASTA 


“Volker,  der  kuhne  Spielmann,  also  genannt  well  er 
tiedein  konnte  und  fechten  mit  gleicher  Meisterschafl." 
h'riemhilde's  Rache,  von  Alfred  Reumonl. 


186. 

SIC  ORE  PRECATUR 


Pierius  says:  “In  Rom.  cod.  legere  esl  ‘voce',  in 
Longobardico,  ore.”  Eillier  reading  affording  an  equally 
good  sense,  I have  adopted  ore,  which  I have  myself 
found  in  the  Leipzig  No.  36.  The  following  is  Ser- 
vius's  opinion  of  the  third  reading  ‘forte’:  “Vacat 
‘forte’;  et  est  versus  de  his,  qui  tibicines  vocan- 
lur,  quibus  additiir  aliquid  ad  solam  metri  sustenta- 

lionem Nee  enim  possunius  inlelligere  eum  for- 

luitu  rogasse.”  This  opinion,  instead  of  preventing 
Wagner  from  ousting  out  of  tlie  Heynian  text  the  ex- 
cellent reading  ‘voce’  and  substituting  for  it  the  un- 
meaning, and  worse  than  unmeaning,  ‘forte’,  has 
been  used  by  him  as  a means  of  bastardising  the 
ousted  reading:  “Apparet  hoc  Servii  judicium  causam 
aliis  exstitisse,  ut  experirentur,  qua  ratione  emendarenl 
versuni;  hinc  alii  ore,  alii  ‘voce’ subslituerunt.”  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pierius  (quo- 
ted above)  that  these  readings  emanate  from  MSS.  of 
equal. authority  with  Servius  himself. 

I find  either  ore  or  ‘voce’  in  H.  Stephens,  the 
Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  La  Cerda,  Bersmann,  Burmann, 
Nich.  Heinsius  and  Brunck.  ‘Forte’  is  the  reading 
of  the  Medicean  (see  Foggini),  and  on  the  authority  of 
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that  MS.  and  of  its  recog;nition  in  the  very  severe  cri- 
ticism of  Servius  quoted  above,  has  been  adopted  by 
Wagner,  Forbiger  and  several  other  modern  commen- 
tators. 1 have  myself  also  found  it  in  the  Modena  Ed. 
of  1475  and  the  only  two  MSS.  (excepting  the  Leiptig 
No.  36 ) which  I have  examined  respecting  the  passage, 
viz.  the  Leipzig  35,  and  the  Dresden.  It  is  also  the 
reading  of  Dan.  Heinsius,  and  of  Rob.  Stephens. 


202. 

TOLLUNT  SE  CELEBES  LIOUIDUMOUE  PER  AERA  LAPSAE 
SEDIBUS  OPTATIS  GEMINAE  SUPER  ARBORE  SIDUNT 
DISCOLOR  UNDE  AURI  PER  RAMOS  AURA  REFULSIT 


Gemisae,  and  not  ‘gemina’,  is  the  correct  reading; 
flrsl,  because  it  is  according  to  Virgil’s  custom  thus  to 
repeat  his  subject  just  before  the  verb ; see  Comm.  Ea. 
J.  504.  Secondly,  because  the  repetition  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  word  oeminae  places  the  picture  of  the  two 
birds  perched  on  the  tree,  vividly  before  the  eyes. 
Thirdly,  because  the  double  nature  of  the  tree  is  suffi- 
ciently described  in  the  fbllowing  line.  Fourthly,  be- 
cause on  every  one  of  the  forty  other  occasions  on 
which  Virgil  uses  this  word,  it  means,  not  of  two  diffe- 
rent  natures,  but  twins,  two  in  number.  Thus  "gerninum 
solem”  (En.  IV.  470)  is  two  suns;  “gerninum  honorem” 
(En.  V.  365)  two  prizes;  “geminam  prolem"  (En.  /. 
278)  two  offsprings,  two  children;  “gemino  muro”  (Eh. 
III.  535 ) two  wans ; &c.  &c.  Fifthly,  because  the  words 
* gemina  arborC ',  where  they  joccur  in  Statius , Theb. 
X.  841: 

1 --  ‘Gemina  Ulus  arbors  elusaa 

Acrium  tibi  portal  itar,” 

mean , not  one  tree  of  two  differau  natures,  but  two 
MsUnet  Hues;  viz.  the  pair  of  trees,  which  form  the 
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Iwo  upright  sides  or  poles  of  a ladder.  Sixthly,  be- 
cause Pierius  inrornis  us,  “In  Longobardico  gemuiae  le- 
gitur,  ut  sit  de  columbis.’’  Seventhly,  I find  in  the 
Dresden  copy  of  the  Modena  Edition  of  1475  GEMOiAE 
written  in,  in  the  same  ancient  hand  1 have  before 
spoken  of,  over  ‘gem in  a',  the  reading  of  the  Edition. 
Eighthly,  because  we  are  informed  by  Maittaire  that  ge* 
MiNAE  is  the  reading  of  tlie  Venice  Ed.  of  1472.  Ninthly, 
because  I luive  myself  found  gemisae  in  the  Leipzig 
MS.  No.  36;  also  in  Bunnann  and  La  Cerda,  who  de- 
fend the  reading  in  their  notes;  also  in  Brunck.  The 
other  Leipzig  MS.  (No.  35)  has  ‘ genii n a’;  and  the 
Dresden,  ‘gemina  sub’. 


214. 


PMNCIPIO  PINGOEM  TAEDIS  ET  ROBORE  SECTO 
INGENTEM  STRUXERE  PVRAM 

i entirely  agree  with  Wakefield  that  this  passage  is  to 
be  thus  punctuated: 

PRISeVIO,  PINCVn  TAZBH,  ET  ROEOKE  SECTO 
aiOBIITEM,  HTRVXERS  PTRAM.  I 

Sec  Comment  En.  IV.  504. 


242. 

UNDE  LOCUM  GRAH  DIXERUNT  NOMINE  AVERNUM 
OUATUOR  HlC  PRIMUM  NIGRANTES  TERGA  JUVENCOS 
CONSTITUIT  ERONTIOUE  INVERGIT  VINA  SACERDOS 
ET  SUMMAS  CARPENS  MEDIA  INTER  CORNUA  SETAS 
IGNIBUS  IMPONIT  SACRIS  UBAMINA  PRIMA 


The  first  of  these  verses  has  been  marked  with  a 
stigma  as  spurious  by  most  of  the  modern  editors,  and 
summarily  ejected  out  of  the  text  by  others  (ex.  gr. 
by  Brunck  and  Wagner).  I think  hfowever  that  it  is 
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genuine;  fml  and  principally,  because  il  is  according 
lo  Virtnl’s  usual  habit  thus  to  explain  the  origin  of 
names  of  [daces;  compare  £n.  I.  ilS  and  536 ; III. 
702;  F.  71b;  VI.  234  and  3bi ; VII.  1;  dec.  dec.  Se- 
condly, because  Pierius  (see  below)  found  it  in  all 
the  MSS.  examined  by  him.  Thirdly,  because  1 have 
myself  found  it  in  Uie  following:  the  Gudian,  the  Dres- 
den, No.  36  of  the  Leipzig,  No.. 56  of  the  Gotha,  and 
the  Pelrarchion;  also  in  Nos.  113  and  115  of  the  Vienna 
MSS.,  in  which  two  latter,  however,  it  has  been  written 
in,  in  a later  hand.  The  verse  is  entirely  absent  from 
the  Leipzig  No.  35. 

Averm'm.  — I have  myself  found  this  reading  in  the 
Dresden,  No.  36  of  the  Leipzig,  the  Petrarchian,  and 
Nos.  113  and  115  of  the  Vienna  (see  above).  Bottari 
informs  us  that  il  is  the  reading  of  the  Roman , and 
Pierius  says  expressly:  “Inolevil  his  temporibus  con- 
suetudo,  ut  ‘Aornum'  scribatur  eliam  a litleralis  viris. 
Sed  enim  in  anliquis  codicibus  omnibus,  quolquot  habui, 
AVERXOM  notalum  observavi."  I find  averkum  also  in  lire 
Modena  Edition  of  1475.  ‘Aornon’,  the  reading  of 
Daniel  Heinsius,  1 have  never  seen  in  any  MS. ; ‘ A o r- 
n u in ',  the  reading  of  Nicholas  Heinsius,  1 have  found 
only  in  tlie  Gudian. 

Uic.  — That  it  was  usual  to  olTer  sacrifices  at  the 
lake  of  Avemus,  appears  from  Livy,  XXIV.  12  (of  Hanni- 
bal): “Cura  cetero  cxercitu  ad  lacum  Averni  per  speciem 
sacrilicandi , re  i|»sa  ut  tentarct  Puteolos,  quodque  ibi 
praesidii  erat,  descendit.” 

JauAMiNA  I'RiMA.  — Compare  Statius,  Theb.  VI.  103: 
“At  genitor,  sceptrique  decus,  cultusquc  Tonantis 
Injicit  ipse  rogis,  tergoque  et  pectore  fusam  , 

Caesariem  ferro  minuit,  scclisque  jacentis 
Obnubit  tenuia  ora  comis,  ac  lalia  Qclu  ^ |'j' 

® **  ' Verba  pio  miscens;  Alio  tibi,  perfide'  pacto, 
ban  Jiippiter,  biinc  crinem  voti  reus  ante  dicaram, 

.1^  . Si  pariler  viridus  nati  I i bare  dedisses  Ht  Imtw^ 

gi  . Ad  lua  tcmpla  genas;"  l vd 
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and  Slalius,  Theb.  II.  253:  ••  - ' 

— “Hie  more  parentum 
iasiiles,  thalamis  ubi  casla  adolcsceret  aetas, 
Virgincas  libarc  comas,  primosque  soicbant 
Excusare  loros." 


260.  • , . . t 

INVADE  VI.\M 

^//i-vadere  viam’  ( exactly  the  opposite  of  Jc-vadero 
viain’,  En.  II.  73! ; and  see  Conmi.  En.  II.  45S)  is  to 
enter  upon  a journey,  set  out. 


21)9. 

PERyl’E  DOMOS  Dins  VACUAS  ET  IXANIA  REGNA 
OEAI.E  PER  IM'ERTAM  I.UNAM  SUB  LUCE  MALIGNA 
KST  ITER  IN  SILVIS  UBI  CAELU.M  CONDIDIT  UMBRA 
JUPITER  ET  REBUS  NOX  ABSTUI.IT  .ATRA  COLOREM 
VESTIBULUM  ANTE  IPSU.M  PRIMISOUE  IN  FAUCiBUS  ORCI 
LCCTUS  ET  ULTRICES  POSUERE  CUBILIA  aRAE 


“0  ye  inlormitiabic,  gloomy  realms 
or  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes.”  ' 

' Byrox,  Cain,  II.  2. 

Incertam  lcnam.  — “Nuhilo  caelo."  Heyne. 

“Cujus  lux  nuhihus  inceiTa  et  duhia  reddilur,  quae 
inodo  splendet,  niodo  nubihus  ohscuralur.”  Forbiger. 

No:  first,  because' witliout  some  limitative  or  quali- 
fying adjunct  the  general  and  indefinite  term  incertam 
cannot  be  taken  in  this  special  sense,  the  supposed 
parallel,  “incerlos  caeca  caligine  soles”  (En.  III.  203), 
not  being  parallel  at  all,  in  as  much  as  in  that  passage 
‘soles’  means,  not  suns,  but  days,  and  ‘incertos’,  not 
clouded,  but,  as  determined  by  the  adjunct  ‘caeca  ca- 
ligine’, literally  uncertain,  i.  e.  uncertain  whether  days 
or  niijhts.  And  secondly,  because  the  light  by  which 
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Eneas  and  the  Sibyl  were  walking,  was,  not  sometimes 
bright  and  sure,  and  sometimes  dim,  but  always  dim 
and  unsure. 

I Iherelore  understand  incertam  in  our  text  to  be 
used  in  its  ordinary  general  sense  of  uncertain,  unsure, 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  to  express  generally  the 
character  of  the  moon,  or  moonlight,  as  compared 
with  tliat  of  the  sun,  or  daylight.  Compare: 

‘But  -westering  Sol  bids  us  make  haste, 

Aod  not  our  precious  minutes  waste 
In  too  contemplative  a gaze 
On  various  Nature's  wondrous  ways, 

. When  on  night  quarters  we  should  think 
And  something  get  to  eat  and  drink; 

And  hints  that  though  his  sister  Di 
Hay  do  for  lovers  to  swear  by. 

She  's  not  to  be  depended  on 
By  two  who,  by  themselves  alone, 

Travel  on  foot  a land  unknown.” 

Jfy  Journey,  My  Book,  Dresden,  1863, 

Our  author  having  thus,  according  to  his  usual  custom 
(see  Comments  En.  I.  4S,  500;  V.  157,  and  323,  S 
commenced  with  the  general  statement  odalk  per  in- 
CERTAM  LUNAH,  proceeds  inmediately  to  limit  and  define^ 
informing  us  in  the  words  sob  luce  maligna  est  iter  in 
suvis  that  the  moonlight  of  which  he  speaks  is  not 
such  light  as  the  moon  shows  in  the  open  country,  but 
the  insufQcient,  unfavorable  light  (maugna)  which  she 
affords  to  travellers  in  a wood.  To  Servius's  reading, 
‘inceptam,’,:!  object,  first,  with  the  editors  and  com- 
meotalers,  that  the  MS.  authority  on  which  it  rests 
(and  for  which  see  the  notes  of  Nich.  Heinsius  and 
Burmann)  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Medicean, 
and  Vatican  Fragment,  both  of  which  read  mesaTAM; 
and  secondly,  that  travellers  by  night  in  a wood  during 
the  new  moon,  have  not  even  so  much  as  the  dhn 
light  which  Virgil  allows  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl,  but  are 
in  total  darkness. 
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Of  the  three  only  MSS.  which  I have  myself  per- 
sonally examined,  I have  found  incertam  in  two  (viz. 
the  two  Leipzig), ‘i  n coe  ptam'  in  one  (viz.  the  Dresden). 

I should  therefore  myself,  in  my  Six  Photographs  . 
of  the  Heroic  Times,  have  interpreted  this  passage,  not. 
according  to  the  reading  of  Servius,  • • 

By  the  crescent  moon's  twilight, 
but,  according  to  that  of  the  Vatican  Fragment  and  Me- 
dicean. 

By  the  moon’s  unsure  twilight. 

The  Miina’  spoken  of  here,  as  well  as  at  vers.  454, 
being  plainly  the  material  moon,  not  the  Goddess  Luna, 
the  word  in  both  places  should  be  spelled  with  a small 
initial  letter,  not,  as  most  unaceoiintably  both  by  Heyne 
and  Wagner  (by  the  latter  even  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En.). 
with  a capital. 

Vestiuulcm  akte  tfsiiM  A-c.  — Compare  (En.  VII.  177); 

“yuin  etiam  veteruin  ofTigies  ox  ordine  avurum 
Antiqua  e codro;  Italusquc,  palerque  Sahinus 
Vilisator,  curviun  servans  sub  imagine  talcem, 

Saturnusque  aeiiex,  Janiique  bifrgntis  imago 
Vestibulo  .aslabant." 

. ^ ^ ^ f, 

, 282.  " -.  • * I 

.1 

I.N  MEI>JO  KAMOS  ANNOSAylE  BRACIIIA  PANDIT 
ULMUR  OPACA  IN'GENfi  ODAM  SEDEM  ROMXIA  VDLCO 
VANA  TENERE  FEIlUNT  FOLIISOl'E  SIB  OMNIBUS  HAERENT 

SoaiNiA  — must  be  understood  to  be  in  the  form  of 
birds;  compare  Silius  Italicus,  Xlll.  595: 

^'Dextra  coaiXi  nenioroeaque  braohia  fundil 

TaxuSf  Coc^li  ri^ua  frondosior  unda.  , 

Hie  dime  volucrcs,  pastusque  cadavcrc  viiLlux, 

Et  nuiltus  huho,  ac  sparsis  slrix  sangiiino  ponnis 
' Marpyiaequi*  fovent  iiidos^  atqiic  omnibus  hftf*rcnt 
' * • *»  CoiidensAo  foliis:  saevH  strldoribns  arbor.* 
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300. 

STANT  tOMlNA  FIAMMA 

SORDIDDS  EX  HCMERIS  NOlVO  DEPENDET  AMICTCS 


“Flamma  slat  (esl)  in  oculis.”  Heyne-. 

No;  the  meaning  is  infinitely  stronger;  hi$  eyesore 
a mass  of  fire.  Compare; 

— “Jam  pulvere  caelum 
Stare  videnl;” 

£n.  X.  407. 

the  sky  is  thick  with  dust;  is  one  cloud  of  dust,  one 
mass  of  dust. 

“Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  caudidum 
Soracle 

Hoa.  Cam.  I.  9.  1- 

how  Soracte  is  one  mass  of  deep,  white  snow. 

“Vcrbreilele  das  Geriicht,  Wien  slehe  in  Flammen.” 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  Nov.  1.  1848;  not  (as  Heyne’s  inter- 
pretation of  our  text  would  lead  us  to  understand  the 
words)  there  were  flames  in  Vienna,  but  Vienna  was  on 
fire,  was  one  mass  of  fire. 

With  this  idea  of  fulness  or  quantity,  is  combined, 
I have  no  doubt,  the  primary  idea  of  the  term,  viz. 
that  of  immobility;  compare: 

“Sunt  avidac  volucrca,  non  quae  Phineia  nicnsis 
Guttura  fraudabant,  scd  genus  inde  trahunt: 

Grande  caput,  s Ian  tea  oculi,  rostra  apta  rapinae.” 

Ovio.  Fasti,  n.  131. 

“Stat  nunquain  facies.”  — 

Lucas.  V.  214. 

I do  not  at  ail  doubt  but  flamma,  the  corrected  read- 
ing of  the  Medicean  (see  Foggini),  and  the  reading  of 
the  Modena  Edition  of  1475,  the  two  Stephenses,  Dan. 
Heinsius,  Bersinann,  La  Cerda,  and  Uie  Paris  Edition 
of  1600,  is  correct.  Nidi,  lleinsius's  note  (in  Burmann) 
in  support  of  flamma,  is  richer  and  fuller  Uian  Nich. 
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Heinsius's  notes  usually  are;  it  is  therefore  the  more 
surprising  that  his  own  edition  (at  least  that  of  Utrecht 
1704,  the  only  one  to  which  I have  access  at  present) 
has  ‘flammae’,  which  reading  I have  found  in  the 
four  only  MSS.  I have  myself  personally  examined,  viz. 
tlie  Gudian,  the  Dresden,  and  the  two  Leipzig. 

Nooo.  — Tied,  in  a slovetdy  manner,  m a knot  over 
his  shoulder;  not  fastened  with  a clasp  or  button,  as 
usual  with  those  who  were  careful  about  their  personal 
appearance.  See  Comment  En.  I.  31S. 


429. 

ABSTULIT  ATRA  HIES  ET  KllNERE  MEH.SIT  ACERBO 


See  Muret.  Var.  Lect.  Helecl.  (a  Kraft,  Lipsiue,  1830) 
Lib.  XIII.  c.  2. 


431. 

NEC  VERO  BAE  SINE  SORTE  DATAE  SINE  Jl'DICE  SEDES 
OUAESITOR  HINOS  CRNAM  HOVET  ILLE  SILENTUM 
CONCILIUMOUE  VOCAT  VITASOCE  ET  CRIMINA  DISCIT 


These  three  wholly  and  plainly  parenthetic  lines  afford 
a good  instance  of  that  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Vir- 
gil’s style  to  which  I have  had  occasion  so  frequently 
elsewhere  to  call  the  reader's  attention;  see  Comments 
. En.  /.  4;  III.  571;  IV.  484;  V.  522  (§11.)  and  659; 
VI.  83,  739. 
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438. 

F,\TA  OBST.WT  XRISTIOUE  PAI.US  1N.\M.\BIUR  tfSTi.S 
AI.t.IGAT 


Ms.  authority  is  nearly  equally  divided  (see  Ueyne, 
V.  L.)  between  the  two  readings  fata  osstast  and 
‘fasobstat’.  I prefer  fata  obstant;  first  and  prin» 
cipally  because  Virgil,  although  elsewhere  using  the 
word  ‘fas'  twenty  tw'o  times,  has  never  even  so  much 
as  once  used  it  as  forbidding,  prohibiting,  or  opposing; 
always  on  the  contrarj'  in  the  sense  of  permitting.  Se- 
condly, because  he  uses  llie  precise  expression  “Fata 
obstant,”  En.  IV.  440.  Thirdly,  because  the  verse  of 
the  Medicean  containing  the  reading  ‘Fas  obstat’,  is 
in  other  parts  rnanilestly  incorrect,  and  is  besides 
marked  with  stigmas  (see  Foggini).  Fourthly,  because 
Pierins,  although  informing  us  that  the  Roman  MS.  and 
Ser\ius  both  have  ‘Fas',  himself  cites  and  adopts  the 
reading  received  in  his  time,  fata  obstant.  Fifthly, 
because,  having  myself  personally  examined  only  three 
Virgilian  MSS.  respecting  the  passage,  I have  in  two 
of  them,  viz.  the  Dresden  and  No.  35  of  the  Leipzig, 
found  FATA  OBSTANT,  aiid  in  the  third,  viz.  No.  36  of  the 
Leipzig,  ‘fatuin  obstat'.  Sixthly,  because  in  the 
Dresden  MS.  of  Servius  I have  found  f.ata  obstant, 
which  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475, 
Bersmann,  the  two  Stephenses,  Fabricius,  the  Paris  Ed. 
of  1000,  Daniel  Heinsius  and  l>a  Cerda. 

/ Inamabius  — is  to  be  preferred  to  ‘innnbilis’; 
lirst,  on  account  of  the  more  poetic  sense.  Secondly, 
because  it  is  the  only  reading  recognised  either  by 
Servius,  or  Donatus,  or  Pomponius  Sahinus.  Thirdly, 
because  Pierins  testifies  thus  strongly  in  its  favor: 

“Inamabius  onda sunt  ct  qui  Icgant  ‘innabilis’, 

a No,  nas;  quod  in  veteribus  exeraplaribus  non  me- 
mini  me  legere.”  Fourthly,  on  account  of  the  parallels 
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adduced  by  N. 'Heinsius  in  his  note' (see  Biimiann). 
‘Innabilis’  however  is  not  wholly  wilhoul  aulhorily, 
I have  myself  found  it  in  the  two  Dresden  MSS.,  viz, 
both  in  the  Virgil  and  in  the  Servius,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  both  by  Bersinann  ( who  however  informs  us 
that  his  MS.  reads  jnamauilis)  and  by  La  Cerda,  who 
has  not  been  abie  to  adduce  any  sufficient  argument 
in  its  favor. 


447. 


HIS  LAODAMIA 

IT  COMES  ET  JOVENIS  oCOSIlAM  NUNC  KEMINA  CAENEUS 
RCBSUS  ET  IN  VETEREM  FATO  RE\  OLUTA  FIGUHAM 


I have  found  caeneus  in  all  Uie  MSS.  which  I have 
myself  personally  examined,  viz.  the  Pelrarchian,  the 
Gudian,  the  Dresden,  and  the  two  Leipzig;  and  it  is 
certain  from  the  silence  both  of  Picrius  and  Heinsius 
that  neither  of  those  diligent  investigators  found  any 
other  reading.  The  meaning  afforded  by  this  reading 
seems  to  me  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  excellent: 
here  was  also  the  youth  Ceneus  restored  to  his  primi- 
tive female  sex.  Those  critics  who,  objecting  with  limnek, 
Heyne,  Peerlkainp,  .lalin  ami  Ladewig  to  the  application 
of  the  feminine  predicate  revoi.uta  to  the  masculine 
noun  caeneus,  subslilulc  Caen  is  for  caeneus,  not  only 
substitute  a purely  conjectural  reading  for  one  in  which 
the  MSS.  are  unanimous,  but  deprive  the  pas.sage  of 
its  whole  pith  and  marrow,  which  consists  in  this  very 
application  of  the  feminine  adjective  to  the  masculine 
name  formerly  owned  by  the  now  remelamorphosed 
female,  and  in  placing  this  remetaniorphosed  female 
(the  QUONDAM  luvENis  CAENEUS),  Under  her  mascaline 
name,  in  the  company  of  the  other  females  enumerated. 
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I find  CAENEUSfAlso  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  and 
in  all  the  old  editions.  ‘Caen  is ' makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Bninck,  who  says  “caeneds  revolota, 
foedus  soloecismus."  In  the  Dresden  MS.  of  Servins 
1 find : Ndsc  fehina  ceseos  ; Coeneus  virgo  fuit,  quae  drc., 
the  ‘ i ■ having  been  placed  over  the  u by  some  gram- 
marian to  whom  tlie  feminine  predicate  attached  to  the 
masculine  name,  was  as  great  an  abomination  as  it 
was  to  Brunck. 

Compare  Ovid,  Metum.  H'.  279: 

“Nee  loquor,  ut  quondam  naturae  jure  oovato 
Ambiguus  fuerit  modo  vir,  modo  femina,  Scython." 


451. 

' OUAM  TROIUS  HERDS 

rcit  UT  PRtMCM  JVXTA  8TETIT  AGNOVITQOE  PER  U.MBRAM 
OBSa'RAH  gUALEM  PRIMO  gUI  SURGERE  MENSE 
AUT  VIDET  AUT  VIDISSE  PUTAT  PER  NUBILA  LUNAM 
DEMiSIT  LACRYMAS  DULCIQUE  AFFATUS  AMORE  EST 


1.  he  error  into  which  the  Medicean  MS.  has  led  all 
the  ancient  editors,  and  Wagner  among  the  modern, 
is,  not  that  of  reading  umbram,  but  that  of  connecting 
UMBRAM  with  oBscuRAM  by  means  of  a pause  placed 
after  the  latter.  Placing  tlie  pause  before,  instead  of 
after,  obscdbam,  the  latter  word  becomes  referrible  to 
Dido  equally  whether  we  read  (with  the  Medicean) 
umbram,  or  (with  the  Leyden  and  other  MSS.  quoted  by 
N.  Heinsius)  ‘umbras',  and  the  question  raised  by  the 
commentators  as  to  the  reading  ( whether  umbras  or 
‘umbram')  ceases  to  be  of  any  importance.  That  ob- 
scDRAM  certainly  belongs  to  Dido,  even  although  we 
should  follow  the  Medicean  so  far  as  to  read  umbram, 
is  I think  sufficiently  proved  by  this  single  argument. 
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viz.  lhat  the  predicate  of  a substantive  which  closes  a 
verse  is  never  placed  by  Virgil  first  word  in  the 
following  line  and  separated  from  the  sequel  by  a 
pause,  unless  (as  in  the  case  of  ‘exiguam’,  v.493), 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a very  strong  emphasis 
(see  Coram.  En.  II.  246);  and  a very  strong  emphasis 
on  uBscuRAH,  considered  as  the  predicate  of  uubram, 
would  express  such  a degree  of  darkness  as  would 
not  only  have  prevented  Eneas  from  seeing  Dido, 
QDALEM  &c. , but  would  have  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  explicit  statement  (at  v.  270)  that  there  was  a 
degree  of  light  present,  resembling  moonlight  in  a 
wood. 

Having  myself  personally  examined  only  three  MSS. 
respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the 
Dresden,  I have  found  cmbram  in  the  Leipzig  No.  35, 
and  the  Dresden;  ‘umbras’  in  the  Leipzig  No.  36. 

Obscura.’b  — dimly  seen,  scarcely  distinguishable; 
see  Comment  En.  III.  522. 


467. 

TAUBUS  AENEAS  ARDENTEM  ET  TORVA  TUENTKM 
LENIBAT  DICTIS  ANI.MUM  LACRY.MASQUE  CIEBAT 
ILLA  SOLO  nXOS  OCULOS  AVERSA  TENEBAT 
NEC  MAGIS  INCEPTO  VULTCM  SERMONE  MOVETUR 
OUAM  SI  DURA  SILEX  ACT  STET  MARPESIA  CAUTES 
4 

‘‘Ounc.'jn  llceched  and  Diincan  prayed;  ' 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o’l! 

Meg  was  deaf  aa  Ailsa  Craig; 

11a,  ha,  the  wooing  o'l!” 

, Burks. 

Lacrymasque  CIEBAT.  — “Er  suchtc  ihr  Thriinen  zu 
enllocken  als  Zeichen  der  eingetretenen  weidieren 
Stiiuiuung.”  Ladewig,  and  so  Peerlkamp. 
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Nolhing  coul4^e  further  from  the  meaning,  or  less 
poetical.  Lacrvmas  uebat  is  simply  ivepf;  see  vers.  476, 
and  Comments  £n.  IV.  30  and  449. 

I 

' ' I 

477.  I 

INDE  DATUM  MOUTCR  ITER 


“Datum;  simpl.  acclpe,  qua  via  patet,  ducU.”  Hcync. 
“Viam  palenlem  ac  se  quasi  ofTerentein  progredienti." 
Wagner.  Virg.  Br.  En. 

Both  wrong;  llie  meaning  being  (as  vers.  537; 
JIT.  255  , 501;  IV.  225;  VII.  313)  • datum  a fatis’ ; 
and  so,  righlly,  Voss.  Compare  Terent.  Heaut.  II.  3: 
“Datur  modo:  frucre  dum  licet;”  and  Terent.  Eun.  III.  1: 


— “Esl  isluc  datum 

Profecto,  ut  grata  mild  siiit  quae  facio  omnia 


ejt » 

tn,'  I 


where  Donatus:  “Fato  decreloque  conccssum.” 


535. 

ROSEIS  AURORA  OUADRIGIS 
JAM  MEDIUM  AETHERIO  CURSU  TRAJECERAT  AXEM 


Aecording  to  the  poets,  Aurora  performed  the  same 
diurnal  journey  as  Phoebus,  rising  like  him  in  the 
East,  traversing  the  whole  sky,  and  sinking  in  the 
West.  See  Voss,  Mythol.  Briefer  Band  11,  Brief  46. 
Also  Voss,  Bcitrdge  zum  Comm,  der  Bias,  11.  48. 

■ ... 

" -.  t'ii  -i;  4.‘  ^ ■ai® 
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542. 

AT  L.VEVA  MAI.ORU.M 

EXERtET  POENAS  ET  AD  I.MPIA  TARTARA  MITTIT 


As  we  would  say  in  English,  the  penal  road,  or  the 
cnnvicfs  road:  i.  e.  the  road  from  the  court  house  to 
the  jail.  So,  in  Venice,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  celebra- 
ted by  Lord  Byron. 


546. 

MELlORIRfS  UTERE  FATIS 


*‘Usus  Caesar  virtute  el  fortuna  sua  Perusiam  expug- 
navit"  Vell.  Pat.  II.  74. 


559. 

CONSTITIT  AEXEAS  STREPITIMOI'E  EXTERRITCS  IIACSIT 


w ith  his  usual  inordinate  confidence  in  the  Medicean 
MS.  Wagner  has  been  here , as  so  often  elsewhere, 
but  loo  forward  in  correcting  the  Heynian  text.  Stre- 
pitdmope  EXTERRiTCS  HACSiT  is  to  bc  preferred  to  ‘stre- 
piluque  exterritus  haesit’;  first,  because  the  pic- 
ture of  Eneas  listening  with  horror  to  the  sound  is 
finer  than  that  of  Eneas  only  horrified  and  not  listening; 
compare  Statius;*  Sf/y.  II.  7.  116: 

“Sen  magna  aacer  el  superbus  umbra 
' Nescis  Tartaron,  el  procul  nocenlum 

Audia  verbera.” 

Secondly,  because  the  sound  was  not  a sudden  crash, 
over  at  once,  but  a mixed  sound,  all  the  component 
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parls  of  whicli  arc  niinulcly  described  by  our  aulhor, 
am!  wliich  conlimicd  and  was  beard  by  Eneas  so 
long  as  he  was  in  the  ncighboiirliood ; and  thirdly, 
because  sTREririM  iiausit  is  liie  reading  recognised  by 
Servius. 

I have  myself  examined  only  three  MSS,  with  re- 
spect lo  the  passage,  viz.  tiie  two  Leipzig  and  the 
Dresden,  but  in  the  whole  three  I have  found  stkepitdii 
tiAi'siT.  I find  the  same  reading  in  the  Modena  Edition 
of  147,5,  both  the  Stephenses,  Bersmann,  the  Paris  Edi- 
tion of  1600,  Fabricius,  Burmann,  and  both  the  Heinsii. 


563. 

NCI.LI  FAS  CASTO  SCtXERATDM  INSISTERE  UMEN 


ScELERATiM.  — “Sceleribus  contaminatiim,  adeoque  im- 
pnrnm,  inceslnm."  Ileyne. 

No ; but  par  excellence  sceleratum  (“sedes  scelerata,” 
Ovid.  Met.  If.  456),  because  the  seat  of  the  Furies. 
See  Comm.  En.  IT.  471. 


566. 

ONOSirS  HAFX'  nilADAJlIANTIIirs  HARET  Dl’RISSIMA  RECTA 


The  meaning  is,  not  that  Rhadamanthus  dmeit  or  had 
his  criminal  court  th  Teuiarvs , because  we  shall  see, 
at  vers.  573,  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  gates  of 
Tartarus  should  be.  opened  for  the  admission  of  cri- 
minals coming  from  his  judgment  seal,  but  the  meaning 
is  that  he  »a.i  the  supreme  lord  or  ruler  over  this  In- 
fernal hridenH-ll,  dwelling,  no  doubt,  in  a ca.stle  or  ‘arx‘ 
in  the  neighbourhood,  just  as  we  have  seen  (Conam. 
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Eh.  /.  A^^'that  EoIuh,  ilic  ruier  of  the  ‘career’  of  the 
winds,  did  not  reside  uinongsl  liis  prisoners,  but  ruled 
them  from  Ids  castle  or  ‘arx’  in  the  vicinity; 

Any  doubt,  which  may  have  lingered  in  the  reader's 
mind  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  Comment  just  referred  to,  viz.  that  the  ‘arx’  of 
Eolus  was  outside  the  ‘career’  of  the  winds,  will 
probably  vanish  on  his  observing  the  parallelism  be- 
tween the  two  rulers  and  the  two  ‘carceres’: 

— “Hie  vasto  rex  Aeoliis  antro 
Liictanlcs  ventos  teiiipcstalesquc  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  viaclis  et  carcurc  rreiiat." 

in.  /.  5«. 

UNOSIUS  HA£C  KUADAHAMUes  IIABKT  UUHIbtiOlA  K£UNA, 
rASTIOATUU*  ALDITUtE  DOLOS  &C. 


574. 

GERMS  CUSTODU  QUALIS 
VEST1BUI.0  SEDEAT  FACIES  QUAE  I.1MINA  SKnVET 
yriNgllAGINTA  ATRIS  IM.MANIS  HIATIBl’S  HYDRA 
SAEVIOR  ISTGS  IIABET  SEDE.Vt  TUM  TARTARUS  IPSK 
BIS  PATET  IN  PRAECEPS  TANTL^M  TENniTQUE  SUB  U.MBRAS 
(JUANTUS  AD  AETHEmUM  GAEL!  SUSPECTUS  OEYMPUM 


Nothing  can  be  worse  or  more  prosaic  than  the  new 
elucidation  of  this  passage  proposed  by  Siipfle,  and 

adopted  by  Ladewig;  viz.  that  the  line  ouinouagi.nta 

HYDRA  is  the  answer  to  the  question  cernis  ....  servet, 
that  a new  sentence  begins  at  saevior,  and  that  Virgil 
represents  the  gate  of  Tartarus  as  watched  outside  by 
one  Hydra  and  inside  by  another.  No;  the  custodia 
which  sits  in  the  vestibule,  the  facies  which  watches 
the  door,  is  the  ‘ullrix  Tisiphone’  herself,  in  her  bloody 
‘ pnlla and  armed  with  her  snaky  lash  ( see  vv.  555, 
570,-  also  Comm.  r.iOJ;  H .41J);  and  the  Sta'tjening, 
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the  three  degrees  of  horror  are:  outside,  Tisiphone; 
inside,  the  enormous  Hydra  gaping  with  its  fifty  gullets; 
and,  immediately  beyond,  the  abyss  of  Tartarus  itself, 

TARTARUS  IPSB. 


618. 

PIII.ECYASOI’E  MISERRIMUS  OMNES 
ADMONET  ET  MAGNA  TESTATUR  VO(T,  PER  UMBRAS 


Dante  also  has  his  Phlegyas,  calling  too,  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner: 

“Corda  non  pinse  mai  da  sc  saclla, 

Che  si  corresse  via  per  I’aerc  snclla, 

Com’  i'  vidi  una  nave  piccioletta 
Venir  per  I'acqua  verso  noi  in  quella, 

SoUo  '1  governo  d’un  sol  galeoto, 

Che  gridava:  ‘or  se’  giunta,  anima  fella?’ 

‘Flegias,  Flegias,  tu  gridi  a veto,’ 

Disse  lo  mio  signore,  ‘a  quests  volta: 

Piii  non  ci  avrai,  se  non  passando  il  loto.'" 

Inferno,  VUI.  13, 


6-20. 

DISCITE  JCSTITIAM  MONITl  ET  NON  TEMNERE  DIVOS 


“Lcrnct  gewarnt  rcchl  Ihun,  und  nichl  missachlcii  die  Colter.” 

Voss. 


— “11  retto 

lmp.iratc  a conoscere  per  prova, 

E a riverir  gli  Dei.” 

Ali'iehi. 


This,  like  most  literal  translations,  does  not  give  the 
real  meaning  of  the  passage,  which  is  not  Be  just  in 
your  dealings  nith  men,  and  respectful  toward  the  Gods, 
but  Be  Just  in  your  dealings  with  men,  'and  do  not  sup- 
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pose  t/tat  ye  can  with  impunity  disobey  the  command 
of  the  Gods  to  that  effect,  viz.  the  command  to  be  just; 
the  only  virtue  enjoined  by.  the  line  being  that  of 
justice.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  once  understood, 
we  see  the  propriety  of  the  expression  non  tcmnere: 
set  not  at  naught  the  divine  commandment  to  be 
just.  Compare  En.  I.  546,  where  Ilioneus  having  de- 
manded justice  of  Dido  — having  required  her  to  deal 
with  him  and  the  Trojans  according  to  the  immutable 
principles  of  justice  — reminds  her  of  the  sanction  of 
the  Gods,  and  warns  her  not  to  despise  that  sanction ; 
‘non  temnere  Divos’: 

“Si  genus  humanum  et  mortalia  tcmnitis  arma. 

At  sperale  decs  mcmorcs  fandi  alquc  ncfandi." 

Also  Apollon.  Rhod.  IV.  1098,  where  Alcinous  ex- 
presses almost  in  the  very  terms  of  our  text  his  fear 
of  the  divine  retribution  if  he  should  be  guilty  of  an 
act  of  injustice: 

“Agrirn,  *ai  Ktr  avy  TFVznny  f^tXatraifu 
KoixovQ,  ijpoMovi  Korpw. 

j4lXa  z/ioe  iiidomt  dixrir  i9tmr  miaaai." 

Compare  also  (above,  vers.  565): 

“Ipsa  deum  poenas  docuit,  perquc  omnia  dnxiL 
Gnosius  haec  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  rcgna, 
Castigatque  auditque  dolos,  subigitquc  fateri, 

Quae  quis  apud  supcros,  fiirto  laetatus  inani, 

Distulit  in  scram  cominissa  piacula  mortem;” 

where  precisely  the  same  doctrine  is  conveyed  in  some- 
what different  terms,  ‘furto  laetatus  inani’  informing 
us  that,  however  we  may  contemn  human  retribution, 
whatever  success  we  may  have  in  escaping  punishment 
among  men  (‘apud  superos’),  the  retribution  of  the 
Gods  is  ‘non  contemnenda’;  we  shall  certainly  have 
to  undergo  after  death  the  ‘poenas  deum’,  for  not  hav- 
ing hearkened  in  time  to  the  divine  precept  Be  Just. 

The  above  interpretation  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
position  of  our  text,  viz.  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  of 
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an  atisizc  calendar  of  culpriUi,  who  have  violuled 
the  laws,  sinned  against  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice,  and  so  have  drawn  down  upon  theinselves  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  the  Gods,  in  llic  very  middle 
of  such  a calendar  stands  our  text,  on  one  side  ‘‘llic 
quibus  invisi  frulres”  Ac. , on  the  other  “Vendidit  hie 
auro  patriam”  Ac. 

I do  not  Halter  myself  tliat  the  right  understanding 
oi  its  meaning  will  tend  to  increase  the  admiration  in 
which  this  famous  text  has  been  so  long  held.  The 
extreme  of  human  admiration  is  generally  bestowed  on 
objects  which  arc  either  not  at  all  or  only  half  under- 
stood. See  last  tliree  lines  of  CouiiuenL  En.  11.  521. 


648j 

me  GENUS  ANTlyCUM  TEOCRI  PULCIIERRIMA  PROLES 


That  the  structure  is  ‘genus  Teucri’,  not  ‘proles 
Teucri’,  is  shown  by  the  point  placed  after  teucri  in 
the  Medicean,  and  still  more  by  the  pju-allel: 

“nic  gouos  antiquum  Tcrrac,  Tilania  pubes.” 

vert,  AW. 


658. 

INTER  OUORATU.M  LAUIll  NEMUS  UNDE  SUI'ERSE 
PLURIMUS  ERIDANI  PER  .SIL\AM  VOLVITUR  AJIMS 


“Eriilanus  supkrne,  h.  c.  e.r.  edUiore  loco,  volvjtub, 
venil."  llcyne. 

— “Wo  veil  der  Holic 

Vollgcdrangl  durcli  den  Wald  des  Eridanus  Strom  eich 
‘ herabwSlzt." 

' ' Vo»». 
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“Stn>ERNE  7eigl  an , class  cler  Lorheerhain  auf  einem 
Berfrahhange  liegl.”  Siipfle. 

“Dct  Lorbeerhain  lap  also  auf  einem  Berpabhanpe." 
I.adewip. 

“Siper>:f.,  e.v  altiore  loco.  Laiiri  ncmus  ipitur  in  colli 
leviler  edito  qnaerenduni."  Forbiper. 

No;  as  ‘infeme’,  the  adverbial  form  of  the  adjective 
‘infernus’,  is  never  from  below  upwards,  but  always 
simply  below,  at  the  under  part,  so  ‘superne’,  the  ad- 
verbial form  of  the  adjective  ‘supemns’,  is  never /rom 
above  downwards,  but  always  aloft,  above,  at  the  upper 
part.  Compare : 

— “1)1  turpiter  atrum 

Dcsinat  in  pieoena  mulier  formosa  superne." 

UoH.  Epist.  md  Pis.  3. 

— “Album  m\itor  in  alitem 
Su  pe  r ne.” 

Hur.  Ham.  II.  20.  10. 

“.\rpenluin  superne  innaUil,  ut  oleum  aquis.”  Pun. 

ri.  s.  x.xjmi.  6. 

In  loose  writinp  indeed  ‘superne'  can  mean  ‘sur- 
si/m',  as  our  own  aloft  can  mean  upwards:  “Solum 
cnim  hoc  penus  superne  lendit,  non,  ut  cetera,  in 
terrain."  Pun.  ff.  cV.  XIX.  5;  but  I am  not  acquainted 
with  even  so  much  as  one  sinpic  instance  in  which  it 
bears  the  sense  assipned  to  it  in-  our  text  not  only  by 
all  the  commentators,  hut  by  all  the  lexicopraphers. 

Sdperne  riphtly  understood , the  true  interpretation 
of  the  passape  follows  as  a matter  of  course:  unde, 
from  which  laurel  grove,  i.  e.  rising  or  taking  its  spring 
out  of  which  laurel  grove,  the  Eridanus  rolls,  plurimus, 
in  a greed  body  of  water,  per  silvam,  through  the  wood, 
SUPERNE,  above  in  the  world  (“ad  superos”  — Servius). 
Or  shortly  and  simply  (plurimus  per  silvam  iolvitur 
being  merely  a description  of  Eridanus  as  it  was 
known  above  in  the  world)  the  laurel  grove  where 
Eridanus  (that  mighty  Italian  river)  has  its  spring. 
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Thus  we  have  an  explanation  al  once  simple  and  in 
perfect  conformity  wilh  the  cosinologj’  of  the  ancients: 
“Miillaquc  sill)  tergo  terra!  numlna  tecta 
Voivcre  vi  fluctus,  subinersaquc  saxa  putandum  eat” 

Luchet.  VI.  540; 

and  esiiecially  of  Virgil  himself,  who  informs  us  that 
Aristeus,  when  lie  descended  under  ground,  saw  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  tlie  world,  and 
amongst  olliers  that  of  this  very  Eridanus: 

'Oinnia  aub  inagna  labentia  flumina  terra 
Spcctabat  diversa  locia,  Pbasinique  Lycumque, 

Et  caput,  unde  altua  priinum  sc  eruinpit  Enipeua, 
t’ndc  paler  Tiberinus,  el  unde  Aniena  fluenta, 

Saxosuaque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusque  raictis. 

Et  gemina  auratus  taurino  cornua  vultu 
Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  ciilta 
In  marc  purpureuin  violeiilior  cflluil  amnia." 

Georg  IV.  366; 

where  observe  the  exact  parallelism  to  our  text:  The 
Eridanus  rises  deep  under  ground,  ‘sub  magna  terra', 
and  then,  above  ground,  flows  ‘quo  non  alius  violentior 
per  pinguia  culta  in  mare  purpureum’;  and:  The  Eridanus 
rises  in  a laurel  grove  in  the  undcnvorld,  and  then 
sDPERNE,  above  ground,  in  the  world  above,  plcrlmus  per 
savAM  voLviTUR.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  two  views 
are  of  one  and  the  same  object,  seen  only  under 
different  lights? 

677. 

CAMPOSOOE  nitentes 

Literally  sleek  and  glossy  (as  cattle  from  good  feeding 
and  raring,  vers.  654);  the  opposite  of  ‘horridus’. 
There  is  no  corresponding  term  applicable  to  land  in 
in  the  English  language. 
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687. 

\TMSn  TAMtr.M  TtTAnOE  F.XSPECTATA  parenti 
VICIT  ITK.ri  DI’RPM  PIETAS 


To  the  arguments  advanced  by  Wagner  against  the 
rending  of  the  two  Heinsii  and  Burmann,  as  well  as 
of  most  printed  editions,  ‘spectata’,  and  in  favor  of 
the  reading  of  the  great  majority  of  MSS.  exspectata, 
I may  add  that  I have  found  that  reading  in  two  of 
the  only  three  MSS.  which  I have  myself  personally 
examined  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  in  both  the 
Leipzig.  In  the  third  MS.  which  I have  examined, 
viz.  the  Dresden,  the  reading  is  ‘exop tala'.  I find 
also  exspectata  in  the  Modena  Edition  of  1475,  in 
Bersmann,  the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  and  both  the 
Stephenses.  In  the  Dresden  copy  of  Henry  Stephens 
exspectata  has  been  altered  into  ‘spectata’  by  the 
hand  of  Taubmann,  to  whom  the  book  formerly  be- 
longed. Pierius  having  taken  no  notice  of  the  passage, 
and  exspectata  being  the  undoubted  reading  of  the 
Vatican  Fragment  (see  Bottari),  it  may  be  presumed 
almost  to  a certainty  that  Pierius  found  that  reading 
in  all  the  MSS.  examined  by  him. 


727. 

magno  se  corpore  miscet 


"Per  totum  mundum  didita  est  anima  mundi.”  Heyne. 

That  the  words  magno  corpore  mean,  not  the  ‘mun- 
dus',  universe,  or  Weltall,  but  simply  the  Earth,  is 
shown , not  merely  by  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Per- 
vigilium  Veneris,  55 : 

“In  sinum  m.nritiis  imber  fliixit  almap  conjugis, 

Unde  fetus  aleret  omnes  mixta  magno  corpore;” 
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but  by  our  author’s  own  use  of  it,  Georg.  II.  325: 

^Tum  pater  oiunipotens  fecundis  imbrlbus  Aether 
Coiiju^U  ill  gruuiium  lactae  dcscendit,  et  umnea 
Magnus  alit,  magno  commixtus  corporc,  fetus.’" 


733. 

HINi:  MKTUUNT  CrPIUNTOl'F.  DOLENT  GACDENTgUE  NEgUE  AUHAS 
PESI-UIPNT  CLAPSAE  TENEimiS  ET  CAIICERE  CAECO 


§ I. 

Auras.  — “Luceni.”  Heync.  Wagner. 

The  reader,  who,  taking  tlie  trouble  to  cast  his  eye 
over  the  Ileynian  Index,  shall  have  observed  that  in  no 
one  of  the  other  ninety  lour  instances  in  which  it  h;is 
been  used  by  Virgil,  does  the  word  ‘aurae’  bear  the 
meaning  of  ‘lux’,  will  hardly  require  to  be  informed 
by  me  how  little  likely  it  is  that  ‘lux’  should  be  the 
correct  interpretation  of  aurae  in  the  passage  before 
us.  i'rom  the  slightest  examination  of  those  ninety  four 
instances  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  (omitting  the  meta- 
phorical “Populares  aurae”  of  IJn.  VI.  S17 ) Virgil 
never  uses  the  word  ‘aurae’  except  in  one  or  other 
of  the  two  following  senses,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, in  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  varieties  of 
the  same  general  sense;  either,  lirst,  to  express  those 
airs  which  we  feel  blowing  upon  us,  the  gentler  cur- 
rents of  that  atmosphere  by  which  we  are  immediately 
surrounded;  or,  secondly,  those  remoter  parts  of  the 
same  atmosphere,  which,  high  above  our  heads,  and 
beyond  our  reach  or  touch , and  made  known  to  us 
only  by  our  sense  of  sight,  we  denominate  the  sky.  In 
the  former  of  these  senses  the  word  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  all  such  expressions  as  the  following;  “Cre- 
brescunt  oplaUie  aurae,”  En.  III.  530;  “Vocat  enrbasus 
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auras,"  En.  IV.  417 ; “Zephyri  lepenlibus  auris,"  Georg. 
II.  330;  &c.  &e.  Examples  of  its  use  in  the  latter 
sense  are:  “Omnia  ferre  sub  auras,”  £n.  II.  158; 
“Furit  aestus  ad  auras,”  En.  II.  759;  “Sub  auras 
erigit  fluctus,"  En.  III.  422 ; “Saxa  sub  auras  glomerat,” 
En.  III.  576;  “Assurgere  in  auras,”  Georg.  III.  109; 
“Auras  suspiciens,"  En.  X.  898.  Often,  but  by  no 
tneans  always,  when  ‘aurae*  is  used  in  this  second 
sense,  an  adjective  is  added  in  order  to  give  force  and 
clearness:  “Auras  aetherias,”  Georg.  II.  291;  “Superas 
auras,”  En.  V.  427;  “Aerias  auras,”  En.  V.  520,  not, 
surely,  aerial  air,  or  aerial  light,  but  aerial  sky.  It 
Is  in  this,  its  second,  sense,  that  aurae  is  used  in  the 
passage  before  us.  The  souls,  shut  up  in  the  dark 
prison  of  the  body,  lose  their  fine  perception,  become 
brutalized,  and  cease  to  look  back  to,  or  have  any  rj^ 
gard  for,  their  celestial  origin,  the  ‘caelum’,  sky,  or 
‘aurae’  (‘superae  aurae'),  from  whence  they  originally 
came.  The  German  Luft  (whence  our  English  lift,  the 
sky)  corresponds  to  the  Latin  ‘aurae’,  not  merely  in 
the  first  of  these  significations,  but,  as  appears  from 
the  following  example,  in  the  second  also: 

*Es  dfliiklc  ihm,  als  schaut'  rr  unsern  Erdball 
Glaich  einer  ungeheiiren  grunen  Kugel, 

Die  zwischen  Meer  und  Lufl  geh&ngcl  war.” 

Weiwer,  Die  Suhne  des  Thales,  Theil  II.  Prolog. 

This  double  Virgilian  use  of  the  word  ‘aurae’  once 
clearly  established , we  immediately  perceive  the  true 
meaning  of  that  generally  misunderstood  passage  in 
the  first  Eclogue  (v.57),  “Canel  frondalor  ad  auras;” 
not  will  sing  to  the  air,  which  were,  as  much  as  to 
say,  will  sing  to  no  purpose,  will  throw  away  his  song 
(see  “partem  volucres  dispersit  in  auras,”  En.  XI.  795; 
where  ‘volucres  ’ is  added  to  show  that  ‘auras  ’ is  used 
in  the  former  of  the  two  senses  given  above),  but  will 
sing  to  the  sky , his  only  company  — will  sing  alone, 
or,  as  correctly  rendered  by  Fea,  da  se. 
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§ U. 

Respiciciit,  the  reading  of  the  Palatine  (Heyne)  and  re- 
cognised by  Donatus  (adTerent.  A»dr.  V.  4.  S4),  Is  to 
be  found  in  almost  all  the  old  editions,  and  has  been 
found  by  myself  in  Fabricius,  Bersmann,  both  the  Ste- 
phenses, the  Paris  Edition  of  ISOO,  La  Cerda,  and  Da- 
niel Heinsius.  For  this  reading  Pf.  Hcinsius  has  sub- 
stituted ‘Dispiciunl’;  and  this  substitution,  of  which 
Heyne  says  “ ‘ D i s p i c i u n t ’ praoolarc  Heins,  reslhuit," 
has  been  adopted  by  most  modem  editors.  I object 
to  it,  first,  that  the  word  ‘dispicere'  is  not  elsewhere 
to  be  found  in  Virgil.  Secondly,  that  the  memorandum 
I have  of  the  reading  of  the  Gudian  ( the  principal 
foundation  of  Heinsius’s  substitution ) is  to  the  following 
effect:  “Respicitot;  but  the  reading  seems  to  have  been 
originally  ‘despiciunf  and  to  have  been  altered  into 
BEspiciUNT.”  Heinsius  therefore,  if  my  memorandum  be 
correct,  made  his  emendation  neither  from  the  present 
reading  of  the  MS.  nor  from  that  which  appeared  to 
me,  on  personal  examination,  to  have  been  the  original 
reading.  Thirdly,  that  the  meaning  afforded  by  ‘di- 
spiciunt’  (“proprie  dicilur  de  iis,  qni  caeei  fueranl, 
aul  in  tenebris’  versantes  primum  videnl  lucem”  — 
Wagner)  is  inappropriate,  the  (as  I think)  plain  drift 
and  intention  of  Virgil,  as  shown  by  the  whole  context, 
being  to  say,  not  cannot  distinctly  see  (distinguish), 
but  do  not  care  to  see,  have  acquired  a disinclination 
to  see;  precisely  the  meaning  contained  in  the  vulgar 
reading  respiciont,  rejected  by  N.  Heinsius : keoce  auras 
RESPraoNT,  no  longer  look  towards,  or  care  for,  those 
‘aurae’,  that  sky  (see  § I.  above),  from  which  they  ori- 
ginally came.  Compare,  En.  IV.  236: 

prolcm  Ausoniam  et  Lavinta  respicit  arva.'* 

1 have  myself  examined,  besides  the  Gudian,  only 
three  other  MSS.  respecting  this  passage,  viz.  the  Leip- 
zig No.  35,  the  Leipzig  No.  36,  and  llm  Dresden;  in 
the  first  alone  I have  found  ‘dispiciunl’,  in  the  se- 
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cond  and  third  ‘despiciunl’.  In  Pierius  I find;  “In 
anliquis  omnibus  codicibus  quos  viderim,  eodeni  ex- 
emplo  legilur,  ‘neque  auras  despiciunl';  alicubi 
etiam  respiciunt  habelur.”  Still  further,  ‘despiciunl’ 
(not  ‘dispiciunl’)  is  the  reading,  as  appears  from 
Foggini,  of  the  Medicean,  and,  as  appears  from  Bottari, 
of  the  Vatican  FragmenL  In  Uie  Modena  Edition  of 
1475  I find  ‘Suspiciunt’,  which  (see  Maillaire)  is 
also  the  reading  of  the  Milan  Ed.  of  1474. 


737. 

PENlTLsyCE  NEtlSSE  EST 
MIILTA  niC  CONCRETA  .MOOIS  INOLESCEllE  JURIS 


1 reject  Fea’s  conjecture,  ‘abolescere’,  and  adhere 
to  the  vulgar  reading  and  interpretation;  first,  because 
of  the  excellent  sense  tlius  obtained;  secondly,  because 
both  reading  and  interpretation  are  confirmed  both  by 
CJaudian  in  his  account  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
shade  of  Rufinus  by  Rhadainanlhiis: 

— “£n,  pectus  inustac 

DerormaDl  luaculae,  vitiiaque  inolcvit  iiaago.” 

In  Rufinum,  II.  aOIi 

and  by  Silius  (Vlll.  582); 

“Nunc  Silanis  quos  nulril  aquks.  quo  gurgite  Iradunl 
Durilicm  laplduin  mcrsis  inolcsccrc  lainis." 

Thirdly,  because  neither  Pierius  nor  N.  Ileinsius  gives 
us  even  a hint  of  his  having  found  any  other  reading; 
and  fourtlily,  because  in  the  only  five  MSS.  1 have  my- 
self personally  examined,  viz.  the  Petrarchian,  Klosler- 
Neuburg,  Dresden,  and  two  Leipzig,  I have  found  in- 
OLESCERE.  The  ‘mollescere’  of  the  Casanata  MS.  quot- 
ed byFea  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  i.n  of  inolescere 
being  mistaken  for  m;  I find  the  same  error  in  the 
Modena  Ed.  of  1475. 
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739. 

KRCO  EXKRrENTUR  POEMS  VETERtIMyUK  MAI.ORIM 
SlIPPLICIA  EXPENDUNT  A MAE  PAM>UNTOR  IN  AXES 
SIISPENSAE  AI)  VENTOS  AMIS -Sn»  GURf.lTE  VASTO 
INKECTUM  El  Umm  SCEI.US  AUT  EXURITUR  If.NI 
OUlSOUE  SUOS  PATIMOR  MANES  EXINDE  PER  AMPLUM 
MITTIMUR  EI.YSIl'M  ET  PAUCI  LAETA  ARVA  TENEMUS 
DONEC  LONGA  DIES  PERFECTO  TEMPORIS  ORBE 
CONCRETAM  EXEMIT  LABEM  PURUMQUE  RELINOWT 
AETHERll'M  SENSUM  ATOUE  Al'RAl  SIMPI.ICIS  IGNEM 


The  insuperable  diflicullies  which  the  commentators 
have  round  in  this  passage  (and  for  a detailed  account 
of  which  see  Heyne  and  Forbiger  ad  loc.)  have  arisen, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  principally  from  their  having  read 
the  whole  passage  uno  tenore,  and  not  perceived  that 
the  two  lines  from  omsoui  as  far  os  tenemcs  are  inter- 
calatory,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  on  the 
spot  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the  sentence,  a difficulty 
which  has  just  presented  itself,  and  the  explanalion  of 
which  would  have  been  deferred  by  any  other  writer 
till  the  sentence  had  been  completed.  The  difficulty  is 
Uiis;  if  the  souls  of  Uie  dead  required  such  purification, 
how  did  it  happen  that  not  only  Anchiscs  himself,  but 
the  other  Trojan  heroes,  dead  so  short  time,  were  al- 
ready in  possession  of  Elysium?  This  difficulty  is  ex- 
plained in  the  two  parenthetic  lines  odisode  ....  tene- 
Mus:  As  there  are  different  degrees  of  impurity  among 
men,  so  there  are  different  degrees  of  purification  re- 
quired after  death;  the  more  pure  requiring  a less,  the 
less  pure  a greater,  degree;  therefore  you  see  me  and 
your  other  Trojan  friends  here  in  Elysium  already.  This 
explanation  given,  the  account  of  the  purification,  broken 
off  at  EXURITUR  iGNi,  is  resumed  in  the  words  donec 
LONGA  lUES  <fec. ; the  purification  by  water,  air,  or  fire,  goe.s- 
on  until  such  time  as  the  earthly  stains  are  thoroughly 
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purged  out  ^c.  We  have  ihus  nol  only  a happy  re- 
conciliation or  the  two,  at  flrst  sight  discordant  and  con- 
tradictory, facts  (the  necessity  of  the  purgation  described 
in  the  preceding  verses,  and  tlie  actual  presence  of  An- 
chises  and  the  other  Trojan  heroes,  so  soon  after  their 
deaths,  in  the  Elysian  fields),  but  we  have  the  sentence 
constructed  after  Virgil's  usual  manner  (see  Comments 
En.  I.  4;  111.  317,  571;  IV.  483;  V.  522  (§  11)  and 
659;  VI.  83);  and  still  further,  we  get  rid  of  the  pal- 
pable absurdity  of  the  doctrine  embraced  by  Fea  and 
Thiel , and  indeed  necessarily  flowing  from  the  con- 
junction of  DONEC  with  the  immediately  preceding  clause, 
viz.  that  Elysium  served  the  purpose  of  a second  Pur- 
gatory. The  intercaiatory,  nature  of  the  two  lines  in 
ijiieslion,  even  if  such  intercalation  had  not  been  accord- 
ing to  Virgil’s  usual  habit,  is  rendered  sufficiently  clear 
by  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  first  person  with 
those  lines,  the  carrying  on  of  that  person  through  them, 
and  the  sudden  droi>ping  of  it  at  their  termination.  A 
further  proof,  if  further  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  en- 
tirely intercalatory  nature  of  these  lines,  is  unwittingly 
.supplied  by  the  commentators  themselves,  some  of 
whom  (Heyne,  for  instance)  think  that  the  text  would 
be  better  without  them,  and  others  of  whom  (Brunck, 
for  instance)  actually  remove  them  out  of  their  position 
in  order  to  place  them  after  vers.  747.  The  genius  of 
modern  languages  not  permitting  so  considerable  a 
parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  a sentence,  I have  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  in  my  translation  of  the  passage 
(see,  among  my  poems.  Six  Photographs  of  the  He- 
roic Times)  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  English,  the 
plan  which  Brunck  has  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  the  Latin,  and  transferring  the  paren- 
thetic lines  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  embody  them 
with  the  context. 

Inanes.  — “Ein  gewdhnliches  Beiwort  des  Windes.” 
Ladewig;  and  so,  as  appears  from  their  citations,  it 
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has  been  understood  both  by  Wa^er  (VWg.  Br.  En.J 
nnd  Forbiger.  I disagree,  and,  reterring  the  epithet  to 
ALiAE,  understand  the  sense  to  be,  are  hung  up  mAMES, 
to  the  winds,  i.  e.  are  hung  up  for  the  winds  to  blow 
through  their  unsubstantial  forms. 

Pandoktor  sospeiisae  ad  vkntos.  — La  Cerda’s  argu- 
ments convince  me  of  the  correctness  of  his  shrewd 
guess  that  these  words  are  periphrastic  of  crucifixion. 


763. 

SILVIOS  ALBANTJ!!  NOMF.R  TOA  POSTUMA  PROLES 
OUEM  TTBl  LOKOAEVO  SERUM  LAVINIA  COKJUX 
EDL'CET  S1LVI8  REGEM  REGOMOUE  PARENTEM 


Begotten  in  your  old  age  (longaevo),  and  therefore 
too  late  (serum),  and  born  after  your  death  (postuma). 


780. 

VIDEN  UT  GEMINAF.  STANT  VERTICE  CRISTaE 
ET  PATER  IPSE  SCO  SUTERUM  JAM  SIGSAT  I10^0RE 


Anchises  points  out  Romulus  already  wearing  the 
double-crested  helmet  (gejuhae  vertice  cristae),  the 
honor  or  mark  of  distinction  (honore)  which  he  is  to 
wear  in  the  upper  world,  i.  e.  on  earth  (superdm),  and 
with  which  honor  he  is  already  (jam)  stamped  (signat) 
by  the  Father  himself  (ipse  pater),  i.  e.  Jupiter.  The 
two  clauses  thus  form  one  connected  thought,  the  se- 
cond clause  being  explanatory  of  the  first. 

Pater  ipse  — not  (with  Servius)  Mars,  but,  as 
Virgil's  ‘Paler  ipse'  always  is  when  without  adjunct, 
Jupiter  : 

“Ipse  pater,  media  oimborum  in  nocte,  coruaca 
‘ Fulmina  moliliir  dextra.” 

Georg.  I.  3!S. 
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*lpse  pater  itnluit,  quid  menstrua  tuna  moneret.” 

Georg.  I.  .'153. 

“Ipse  paler  Danais  animos  vircsquo  sccundas 
Sufllcil.” 

Kn.  U.  617. 

SuPERDM  — is  not,  wUli  Dnnatus,  La  Cerda,  Voss, 
Ileyne,  and  Forbifrer,  the  abbreviation  for  ‘superorum’, 
and  dependent  on  ipse  pater;  first,  because  il  is 
distinctly  separated  from  ipse  pater  by  the  intervening 
soo;  and  secondly,  because  signat  requires  it  for 
object.  It  is  the  accusative  of  tlie  adjective  ‘superus', 
and  means,  not  (with  Servius)  ‘dtum',  but  in  the  upper 
n'ortd,  i.  e.  (tlie  speaker  being  in  the  under-world)  on 
earth,  become  a man,  an  inhabitant  of  earth. 

IloNORE  — is  not  (witli  Wagner)  “ea  dignitate  oris, 
quae  in  ipso  Jove  exsplendescil;”  first,  because  Virgil 
had  too  good  taste  to  pay  Romulus  an  extravagant 
compliment,  wholly  unwarranted  even  by  any  tradition 
that  Romulus's  personal  appearance  was  of  such  ex- 
traordinary dignity;  and  secondly,  because  the  term 
‘signare’  points  plainly,  not  to  any  general  dignity  of 
the  whole  appearance,  but  to  some  siiecial  murk  or 
stamp,  and  what  special  mark  or  stamp  more  probable 
than  that  just  mentioned,  the  ce.minae  cristae,  by  which 
periphrasis  the  poet  has,  for  the  sake  of  greater  eflect, 
thought  proper  to  designate  the  helmet  always  worn 
Ity  Romulus:  “ipsa  galea  perpetuuni,  quantum  memini, 
Romuli  insigiie.”  Hcyne.  Compare  the  application  of 
this  very  term  ‘honos’,  to  the  purple  crest  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  of  Minos, 

“Turn  qua  sc  mcilium  capitis  discrimen  agcbal, 

Ecce  rcpenle,  velut  palrios  iniitatus  honorcs, 

Puniceam  coiicussil  apex  in  vciticc  crislam." 

Ciris.  JOS; 

and  for  proof  that  il  was  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
religious  cliquelle  among  the  ancients,  as  the  ‘Rex  Dei 
gratia’  witnesses  it  to  l)c  among  the  moderns,  to  re- 
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present  human  and  earthly  honors  as  special  gifts  of 
the  supreme  Deity,  compare  the  exactly  itarallel 
“Qiiem  paler  i|ise  deum  sceptri  doiiavil  honore.” 

Cirit,  268. 

I think  it  probable,  though  I am  not  in  a condition 
categorically  to  prove  the  facts,  first,  that  a double- 
crested  helmet  was  an  ensign , or  peculiar  equipment, 
of  Miirs ; compare  Valer.  Maximus,  I.  6 : “Cognitum  pa- 
riler  atque  creditum  esl,  Marlem  patrem  tunc  populo 
suo  adfuisse.  Inter  caetera  hiijusce  rei  manifesla  in- 
dicia galea  quoque  duabus  dislincla  pinnis,  qua  cae- 
leste  caput  tectum  fuerat,  argumenlum  praebuit.”  And 
secondly,  that  Romulus,  as  his  son,  wore  a similar  hel- 
met; whence  a peculiar  propriety  in  the  term  ‘Mavor- 
lius’,  vers.  778. 


782. 

EN  HCJUS  NATE  ACSPICIIS  ILLA  INCLYTA  ROMA 
!MrERU).M  TEIUtlS  ANIMOS  AEOUABIT  OI.YMPO 
SEPTEMQUE  UNA  SIBl  MURO  CIRCCMDABIT  ARtES 
FELIX  PROLE  VIROM  OCALIS  BERECVNTIA  MATER 
INVF.HITUR  CURRU  PHRYGIAS  TURRITA  PER  URBES 
LAETA  BEUM  PARTU  CENTUM  COMPLEXA  NEPOTES 
OMNES  CAF.LICOLAS  OMNF.S  SCPERA  ALTA  TENENTES 


Byron,  in  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  passages,  gives  us 
the  reverse  of  this  fine  simile;  also  applied  to  Rome: 
“0  Rome!  my  country!  city  of  the  soul! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 

I.one  mother  of  dead  empires  I and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 


The  Niohe  of  nations!  there  she  stands 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago.” 

CAilrIc  Harold'tt  Pilgrim.  IV.  78  ip  79. 
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Pity,  that  Lord  Byron  was  not  equal  to  sustain  this 
unusually  fine  image.  The  very  next  line  spoils  it  all 
by  the  confusion  which  it  iniikes  between  the  real  urn 
of  which  it  speaks  and  the  figurative  urn  of  the  lines 
immediately  preceding: 

*The  Scipios’  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 

The  very  sepulcres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow, 

Old  Tyber,  through  a marble  wilderness? 

Rise,  with  Ihy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress!” 

Otherwise  the  comparison  of  Home,  in  her  present  de- 
solate stale,  to  Kiobe,  is  quite  equal  to  Virgil’s  com- 
parison of  her,  in  her  palmy  stale,  to  Cybele.  His 
previous  comparison  (Stanza  2 of  same  Canto)  of  Ve- 
nice to  the  turret- crowned  Cybele  is  one  of  a different 
kind : 

“She  looks  a sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean. 

Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance  with  majestic  motion, 

A ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers: 

And  such  she  was:  — her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhanstless  East 
Poured  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers: 

In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monaichs  partook,  and  deemed  their  dignity  increased;” 

the  resemblance  in  the  case  of  this  comparison  being 
only  between  the  domes  of  Venice  and  the  turret  crown 
of  the  Goddess,  and  not  extending,  as  in  the  case  of 
Virgil’s,  to  the  children  of  the  Goddess  and  the  nations 
affiliated  to  the  city.  jByron's  idea  was  borrowed,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  from  Sabellicus,  de  Venetae 
Urbis  situ  narratio  (Taur.  1527),  Lib.  I.  fol.  W2\  “Quo 
fit,  111,  qui  supeme  urbem  conlempletur,  turritam  tellu- 
ris  imaginem  medio  oceano  figuralam  se  ptitel  in- 
spicere.” 
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811. 

PniMAM  on  LEGimJS  urbem 
\ 


**Primum  dare  leges  urbi.”  Wagner. 

1 think,  rather  ‘qui  per  leges  Romam  reddet  urbem ; 
qui  aedif'icabit  urbem  supra  legibus  quasi  supra  fun- 
damento’;  rv/to  tvill  by  means  of  laws  make,  as  it  were, 
a new  city;  compare  Justin,  II.  7:  “Scd  civilati 

(Athcnis  sciz.)  nullae  tunc  leges  erant;  quia  libido 
regum  pro  legibus  habebatur.  Legilur  itaque  Solon 
. . . . qui  velut  novam  civitatem  legil)us  conderel.” 
Wagner  has  however,  I think,  done  well  in  rejecting 
Heyne’s  reading  ‘primus’  and  substituting  primam; 
to  his  arguments  in  favor  of  which  reading  1 can  add 
that  I have  found  it  in  the  three  only  MSS.  which  I 
have  myself  personally  examined  respecting  the  jiassage, 
viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden;  also  tliat  Bers- 
mann  informs  us  that  it  is  the  reading  of  his  MS. 

The  passage  seems  to  have  been  present  to  the 
recollection  of  falpurnius,  when  he  wrote  the  following 
lines  (Eclog.  1.  65): 

"Allora  rogrna  Numae,  qui  primus  ovanlia  caodc 
Ag'mina,  Homulcis  et  adhuc  nrdenlia  castris 
Pads  opus  docuit,  jussilque  silenlibus  armis 
Inter  sacra  tubas,  non  inter  bclla,  sonarc.” 


813. 

COI  PEINDE  SUniBlT 

OTIA  nUI  REMPKT  1‘ATKIAK  llESiPESOUE  MO\ RRIT 
TLXLUS  IN  AitMA  VIROS  ET  JA.M  0ESUETA  TRJUMPUi.S 
AG  MINA. 


Observe  the  fine  effect,  first,  of  the  postponement  of 
the  name  until  after  the  introdnclory  cia movkbit. 
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and  then  of  its  position  in  the  beginning  of  the  new 
line  and  in  close  connexion  with  in  arma.  You  almost 
see  Tullus  calling  out  the  soldiers,  you  almost  hear 
their  rallying  cry  — “Tullus!  Tullus!"  See  Comm. 
En.  II.  246. 


817. 

POPULARIUUS  AURIS 

**Queni  neque  periculi  tempestas  neque  honoris  aura 
potuit  . . . . de  suo  cursu  ....  demovere.”  Cic.  Sext. 
47.  extr. 


844. 

PARVOOCE  potentkm 

FAIIRICIUM 


“Reich  in  dec  Armuth.  Bezeichnung  des  Geniigsamen." 
Ladewig. 

“Qui  etiam  in  parva  re  domestica  oh  parsimoniam  el 
conlinentiam  dives  esL"  Forhiger. 

I have  no  doubt  however  that  the  true  meaning  is 
powerful  on  a liltle;  possessed  of  small  means  but 
'great  power.  This  meaning  is  not  only  stronger,  but 
harmonises  belter  both  with  the  history  of  Fabricius, 
and  the  peculiar  force  of  the  word  ‘polens ’,  .which, 
like  our  English  powerful,  expresses,  not  what  the  per- 
son is  in  himself,  or  absolutely  considered,  but  what 
he  is  in  relation  to  others.  Compare  fTn. /.  “Mea 

magna  polenlia;”  by  means  of  whom  I am  able  to 
command  the  world.  “Hoc  maxime  convenire  in  Alci- 
hiadem  videbulur,  quod  el  polentior  el  nugor,  quam 
privatus,  existimabatur:  mullos  enim  liberaJilatc  dc- 
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vinxeral,  plures  eUain  opera  lorensi  sues  reddideral." 
Nkp.  Alcib.  III.  4;  where  see  Breini’s  Annot. 

‘Habet  bene  ac  pudice  eductam,  ignaram  artia  meretrieiae. 
Mea  cat  potens,  proeax,  inaf^iiGca,  auiupluosa,  iiobiUa." 

Ter.  Hcaui.  II.  1.  14: 

where  Perlet;  “Polens,  amatori  in^erans."  Also 
“Sic  Ic  Diva  potens  Cypri.” 

Hor.  Od.  I.  3.  1; 

iind  En.  /.  84. 


850. 

CAEt.IODE  .MEATUS 

l)E.SUillllENT  RAIllO  ET  SURGENTIA  SIDEHA  DICENT 


“Caeli  meatus,  h.  e.  siderum  cursus."  Heyne. 

I ihink  not,  the  stars  being  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  next  line;  but  the  ‘Circuli’,  or  great  heavenly 
Circles,  thus  enumerated  by  Germanicus  Caesar  in  his 
Aratea:  “Lacteus,  Tropicus  Cancri,  Tropicus  Capricomi, 
Aeqiiinoctialis,  Zodiacus.”  That  these  Circles  are  the 
meatus  caeu  of  Virgil,  is  further  rendered  probable, 
first,  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  Germ.  Caesar, 
after  the  description  of  these  Circles,  passes  immediately 
to  the  description  of  the  ‘orientia  et  occidentia'  (‘sidera’), 
just  as  in  our  text  Virgil  passes  from  the  caeu  meatus 
to  the  SURGENTIA  sroEBA;  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  these ‘Circuli  ’ (viz.  Zodiacus)  is  actually  denominated 
by  the  same  Germanicus,  ‘via  solis': 

“lliia  via  cst  solis  hissoiiis  tiicida  signis.” 

I'ragm.  III.  I; 

and  thirdly,  by  the  applicalion  of  the  term  ‘re-meare’ 
by  the  same  author  to  the  annual  re-turn  of  the  sun  to 
that  point  in  his  circle,  from  whence  he  had  set  out: 

— “Namfinc  anno  solcm  romearc  videbis. 

Movrrit  unde  suos  currus  per  signs  volantes.” 

Fragm.  III. 
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Compare  Apoll.  Rhod.  of  the  Circles  on  the  armillary 
sphere; 

ufr  oi  xrxXa  jiffv/nTm/* 

Ar^on.  in.  137. 


S53. 


PAaS^l  F:  IMI'ONKRE  MOREM 


“Pacis  praeferrem,  cujus  mos  esl,  ul  slipendia  el  Iri- 
bula  imponanlur  vietis  gentibus  el  provinciis  el  ila  pax 
concilielur,  libcralis  ab  regio  el  alieno  jure.”  Burmann. 
“Leges  pacis  ponere,  ferre.  ul  Aen.  I.  264  (268):  ‘rao- 
resque  viris  el  nioenia  ponel’."  Heyne,  J\  L. 

The  former  of  Ihese  inlerprelalions  is  wholly  erro- 
neous; Ihe  latler  an  approach,  a dislanl  approach  to 
the  truth;  a pale,  meagre  shadow  of  the  strong  and 
manly  original.  ‘Imponere’  is  not  ‘ponere,  ferre’,  nor 
does  the  sentence  correspond  lo  “ moresque  viris  el 
moenia  ponel.”  .Vnd  first,  ‘ imponere  ’ is  nol  ‘ponere, 
ferre’,  because  it  is  always  and  invariably  to  /.v-pose, 
to  place  or  set  one  thing  over  another  thing;  and  ge- 
nerally in  such  a manner  that  the  former  commands 
llie  latler,  dominates.  So 

— “Has  leges  actcinaqite  foedera  cerlis 
tmposuit  Natiira  locis.” 

Georg.  I.  60. 

— “Dominumqiic  potcntem 

tmposuit." 

£n.  ri.  6it. 

— “Imponenl  montibus  arees.” 

En.  VL  714. 

“Quodque  virum  loti  properans  imponere  mundo.” 

Lucas.  HI.  393. 

“Qilibus  rebus  eflectum  esl,  ut  . -.  . . Fhilippus 

reRnum  Macedoniae,  (Iraeciae  el  Asiae  ccrvicibus,  velui 
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jusutn  servilulis,  imponercl."  Jos™.  VI.  9.  And  so  in 
the  passage  before  us,  impose  morem  pacis  upon  the 
nartorw  (‘debellatis  populis’);  set  morem  pacis 
(‘velul  juguin')  upon  them;  in  plain  prose,  compel 
them  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  Secondly,  tiie 
words  ([noted  by  Heyne  from  the  first  Book,  “ mores- 
que  viris  et  nioenia  ponet,”  are  not  parallel;  (a)  be- 
cause ‘ mores ' in  that  context  may,  and  most  probably 
does,  comprehend  ‘mores  belli’  (compare  “Mos  erat 
Hesperio  in  Latio”  <Scc.  En.  VII.  601)  as  well  as  ‘mores 
pads’;  i.  e.  means  the  entire  manners  of  the  nation; 
(h)  because  those  ‘mores’  were  not  imposed  upon 
conquered  nations,  but  laid  down  for  his  own  people, 
and  therefore  (c)  use  made,  not  of  the  strong  *im- 
poncre’,  inqdying  compulsion,  but  of  ‘ponere’,  a term 
so  mild  as  to  be  equally  applicable  to  ‘mores’  and 
‘ mocnia’. 

The  Italians  [(reserve  in  their  imporre  the  Latin 
term  in  its  original  sense:  “Sul  quale  (sciz.  sdggio)  e 
assiso  il  Papa  in  contegno  composto  insienic  di  dignita' 
e di  bonta  in  atto  di  stendere  il  braccio  destro,  e 
nella  mossa  d’ imporre,  consigliare,  e proteggere; 
azione  che  il  Milizia  nelle  sue  lettere  paragona  a quella 
maestosa  del  Marco  Aurelio.”  Nibby,  Roma  Moderna, 
Part.  V p.  116. 

In  the  three  only  MSS.  which  I have  myself  per- 
sonally examined,  viz.  the  Leipzig  35,  the  Leipzig  36, 
and  the  Dresden,  1 have  found  pacis  , the  s being  how- 
ever in  the  first  mentioned  a correction.  Pacis  is  also, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Maittaire,  the  reading  of  the 
Venice  Ed.  of  1472,  and  has  been  ado|)lcd  by  Daniel 
Heinsius,  Robert  Stephens,  and  fiurmann.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  Henry  Stei»hens,  N.  Hein- 
siiis  and  Bersmann  have  ‘paci’;  the  latter  however 
informing  us  that  his  MS.  has  pacis.  Pierius  says: 
“‘Pacique  imponere  morem’.  In  Longobardico 
at  quibusdain  aliis  codicibus  vetustis  pacis  legitur 
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quani  Icclionem  Servius  agnoscil.”  All  which  considered, 
PACK  seems  to  me,  nolwilhstanding  Ihe  contrary  autho- 
rity of  the  by  far  too  much  esteemed  Medicean,  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  true  reading. 

Between  our  text  so  read  and  understood , and  the 
^Horoaiios  rcrum  dominos  gciilcmqiic  logalam" 
of  the  first  Book,  there  is  an  exact  parallelism,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  both  passages  being  that  of  the 
Homans  commanding  the  whole  world  in  peace.  Sec 
Comment  En.  I.  2S3. 


85S. 

me  R£M  ROMANAM  MAGXO  TCUUAXTE  T0.MULT11 
SISTET  EOCES  STEUSE;T  POENOS  CALLUMOL'E  REBEI.LEM 


Ileyne’s  two  Comments,  “euies,  ad  majnrem  dignitatem 

pro  beUator,  dux.” “.\lii  dislinguunt  post  sistet 

eoues;  nil  referl,"  and  Voss’s  translation, 

“Dor  wird  das  Roinischc  Hod  in  dcni  Sturm  dcs  grossen 

Tiimidtos 

Halten  zii  Ross,  und  den  Poencr  zcrslrcun”  &c., 
not  only  show  how  little  those  scholars  understood  the 
passage,  but  make  nonsense  of  it;  elites  belongs  to 
.STERNfyr  only,  and  with  it  expresses  the  compound  idea 
ride  over.  Compare  (Prop.  1V\  3.  3S)  “currat  eques,” 
ride;  and  sec  Comm.  En.  II.  199.  .Varrellus , eooes 
STERSET  POENOS,  trill  Ifcad  the  enemy  under  his  horse’s 
hoofs,  and,  by  so  doing,  sistet  rem  ro.mana.m,  firmly 
re-establish  the  tottering  Roman  State.  Sistet  is  opposed 
to  STER.NET,  and  is  rendered  emphatic  by  its  position,  viz. 
in  Ihe  beginning  of  the  line  and  followed  by  a sudden 
l>ause;  see  Comm.  En.  II.  2-16. 


s 
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CRN). 

OCIS  STREPITIS  nnCA  COMITY!  QUAWITM  INSTAR  IN  IPSO 


There  arc  two  opinions  concerning;  the  meaning  of  ra 
STAR  in  lliis  passage: 

First,  that  of  Serviiis,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Poin- 
ponius  Sabinus,  Wagner,  Forhiger,  and  Voss:  "Isstab; 
SiiniliUido.”  Senius.  “Qbantcm  isstar;  quanta  siini- 
liliido.”  Sabinus.  “Isstar,  similitudo  cum  illo  ipso 
Claudio  Marcello  quinquics  Consule."  Wagner  (V.  Dr. 
Kn.);  and  to  the  same  effect,  Forbiger  and  Voss. 

The  other,  that  ofDonatus,  adopted  by  Ileyne:  “Placet 
mihi  instar  ejus,  h.  e.  corporis  forma;  sed  cur  tenebrae 
caput  ejus  fuscaveriiil,  nosse  cupio."  Donalus.  “Veri- 
siinile  lit,  nove  h.  1.  instar  positum  esse  pro  exempio 
niagnae  dignitatis,  specie  augusla  corporis."  Heyne. 

I am  hardy  enough  not  only  to  disagree  with  boUi 
opinions,  but  to  think  that  ‘instar’  never  has  either 
of  the  two  meanings  thus  assigned  to  it,  but  always 
and  in  every  instance,  the  one,  single  meaning,  amount: 

JSn.  II.  IS;  ■; 


“Inslar  montis  equuni.” 


not,  ahorse  like  a mountain,  h\il  a horse  the  amount 


of  a mountain,  i.  e.  equal  to  — equivalent  to 


a mountain. 


'iu'. 


“InsulsUiimui  eit  homo,  nec  sapit  pueri  inatar 
Bimuli." 


Cathii.  XVIL  12; 

(,'■ 

not  like  a two-year-old  child,  but  the  amount  of  a 
two-year-old  child;  as  much  as  a two-year-old  child; 
equal  to  — equivalent  to  — a two-year-old  child. 

“Hastaque  terribili  surgens  per  nubila  gyro 
Inalar  habet  silvae.” 

Clacb.  Rapt.  Pros.  II.  24; 

not  like  a wood,  but  the  amount  of  a wood;  equi- 
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valent  to  a mood,  or,  as  is  vulgarly  said  in  English, 
as  good  as  a wood. 

“Ciyus  (equi  sciz. ) inslar  pro  aede  Veneris  Genilricis 
poslea  dedicavit.”  Sdeton.  Jut.  Caes.  61;  i.  e.  a statue, 
not  merely  like  or  of  the  same  form,  but  of  the 
same  size,  as  the  horse;  a counterpart  of  the 
horse. 

“Sed  seclus  hoe  raeriti  pondus  et  inslar  habeL" 

Ovid.  Ueruid.  II.  30; 

not  a crime  like  a merit,  but  a crime  which  counts 
as  a merit,  which  has  the  weight  and  value  (amount, 
‘ Werth  ’,  ‘ Gehalt ')  of  a merit. 

“Cujus  viri  magniludo  mullorum  voluminum  inslar  ex- 
igil.’"  Vell.  Paterc.  II.  29;  requires,  not  the  likeness 
of  many  volumes,  but  the  amount  of  many  volumes. 
“Ambitus  terrae  tolius,  quae  nobis  videtur  imniensa, 
ad  magnitudincin  universilalis  instar  brevis  oblinut 
puncti.”  A.MM1AN.  XV.  1. 

The  precise  meaning  of  ‘instar’  in  the  last  of  which 
passages,  and,  by  consequence,  in  all  the  otliers  (viz. 
that  it  signifies  simply  amount)  seems  to  me  to  be 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  Macrobius’s  “Physici  terrain 
ad  magniludinem  circi,  per  quern  volvilur  sol,  puncti 
modum  oblinere  docuere.”  Somn.  Scip.  1.  16;  the 
meaning  remaining  unaltered  in  Ammian,  if  you  substi- 
tute ‘modum’  for  ‘inslar’,  and  in  Macrobius,  if  you  sub- 
stitute ‘inslar’  for  ‘modum’.  And  such  precisely  is 
the  meaning  of  instar  in  our  text:  quantum  instar  in 
IPSO,  what  an  amount  in  himself!  how  much  in  him! 

The  error  into  which  lexicographers  and  commen- 
tators have  fallen,  of  understanding  ‘inslar'  to  mean 
‘ similitudo’ , has,  I think,  plainly  arisen  from  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  generally  to  the  word  ‘instar’ 
(amount)  was  added  (as  in  all  the  above  cited  ex- 
amples) a genitive  expressive  of  the  greatness  of  the 
amount;  such  form  of  cxpre.ssion  not  being  usual  in 
modern  languages , expositors  fell  naturally  into  the 
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error  of  understanding:  ‘instar’  to  mean,  not  the  abso- 
lute amount  (German  Gchall)  of  the  object  spoken  of, 
but  its  similitude  or  proportion  to  some  other  object. 
On  the  contrary,  and  as  I think  the  above  quoted  ex- 
amples sufTiciently  show,  ‘instar’  is  always  and  in  itself 
the  absolute  amount,  'Gehalt',  ‘modus’,  of  the  object 
spoken  of,  and  is  totally  devoid  of  comparative  force, 
unless  when,  as  in  the  above  cited  examples,  an  object 
(in  the  genitive)  is  placed  beside  it,  with  which  to 
compare  the  ‘instar’  of  the  subject  spoken  of;  and 
accordingly  in  our  text,  there  being  no  genitive,  no 
object  of  comi)arison,  instar  is  simply  amount  (Ge- 
halt): goANTHM  INSTAR  IN  ii>so , hotv  great  an  amount  in 
himself!  how  much  in  him! 


879. 

IIEU  PIETAS  nEU  PRISCA  FIDES  INVICTAQUE  BELLO‘S 
DEXTERA  NON  ILLI  SE  nulSODAM  IMPCNE  TOUSSET 
OBVrcS  ARMATO  SEU  CUM  PEDES  IRET  IN'HOSTEM 

SEU  SPUM ANTIS  EOCI  FODERET  CALCARIRDS  ARMOS  *' 

bt: 

•u- 

Not  spoken  of  the  virtues  actually  possessed  by  Mar- 
cellus,  but  of'  the  virtues  he  would  have  exhibited,  had 
he  lived;  as, if  Virgil  had  said:  mourn  for  the  loss  in 
the  bud,  of  a flower  which,  if  suffered  to  grow,  would 
have  been  so  lovely.  The  words  from  non  illi  as  far 
as  ARMOS  are  but  an  amplification,  or  filling  up,  of  the 
idea  already  shortly  set  before  the  re.ader  in  the  three 
emphatic  words  invicta  bello  dextera. 
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883. 

IIEU  MISERANPK  Pl’ER  SI  Ol'A  FATA  ASPETIA  RPA1PAS 
TU  MARCEI.I.US  ERIS  MANIBFS  DATE  I.lUA  PI.ENIS 
PFRPIREOS  SPAlir.A.M  FI.ORES  ANIMAMl.tL'E  NEPOTIS 
ms  SAI.TEM  ACCUMLLEM  DOMS  ET  FVNGAR  INA.M 
Mt’NKRE 


HeU  MISERANDE  PDER  si  OPA  FATA  ASPERA  RUMPAS  Tl)  MAR- 

CEI.LL-S  ERIS.  — “Si  oda  via  ac  ratione  fata  ru.mp.as, 

lam  durum  falum  efTugere  tibi  liceat,  tu  ad  M.  Marcelli, 
b.  Punico  II.  clari,  nomen  ac  Rloriam  es  pervenlurus.” 
Heyne. 

“Vide,  an  in  line  vs.  883  rcclius  posueris  exclamandi 
signuni , ut  hoc  dical  poela:  utinam  rumpas  aliqiio 
modo  fata  aspera!  Sic  erficielur,  ul  nomen  Marcelli,  — 
non  jam  illius,  qui  bello  Punico  secundo  niagnas  res 
gessit,  sed  ipsius  lilii  Oclaviae  — hie  deinum  posilum 
singularem  habcal  vim  ad  miserationeni  inovendam.” 
Wagner. 

Each  critic  is  half  right  and  half  wrong;  Wagner  is 
right  that  the  person  meant  by  marcellus  is  the  son 
of  Octavia , but  wTong  that  si  opa  fata  aspera  rimpas 
is  an  exclamation.  Heyne  is  right  that  the  words  si 
OPA  fata  aspera  rumpas  express  the  condition  on  which 
the  lad  will  become  Marcellus,  viz.  if  he  does  not  die 
prematurely,  but  wrong  that  marcellus  means  a Mar- 
cellus, a second  Marcellus,  and  not  profierly  Marcellus, 
the  son  of  Octavia.  The  whole  meaning  is  certainly 
and  beyond  doubt;  Ah!  boy  to  he  pitied,  only  live  and 
thou  shalt  be  the  gentle  knight,  the  man  of  sterling 
worth  and  honesty,  the  invincible  warrior;  in  one  word, 
thou  shalt  be  Marcellus.  The  gist  of  the  passage  is 
that  the  ‘puer’,  the  young  son  of  Octavia,  would  be 
only  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  560)  the  ‘sjies  Marcelli',  the 
promise  of  Marcellus,  not  be  really  Marcellus  , not  de- 
serve to  be  called  Marcellus,  until  grown  up;  hul  he 
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was  fated  not  to  prow  up;  was  not  to  break  through 
his  FATA  ASPERA,  aud  therefore  Anchises  ( in  imagination  ) 
throws  flowers  upon  his  tomb;  observe,  not  on  Mar- 
cellus's  tomb,  but  upon  the  tomb  mepotis,  of  Anchises' 
descendant,  the  young  son  of  Octavia. 

MaSIRUS  date  LILIA  PLEMS  PUIU'UREOS  SPARGAM  FLORES  &C. 

“With  roses  and  Ibc  lily  buds, 

Ye  nymphs,  her  grave  adorn. 

And  weeping  tell,  thus  sweet  she  was. 

Thus  early  from  us  lorn." 

Allan  Ramsay’s  beautiful  Ode  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 


898. 

MIS  UBI  TUM  NATFM  ANCHISES  UNAQUE  SIRYLLAM 
PROSEVDITCR  niCTIS  PORTAIJCE  EMITTIT  EBCRNA 
ILI.E  VIAM  SECAT  AD  NAVES  SOCIOSoUE  REVISIT 
TUM  SE  AD  CAJET.VE  RECTO  FERT  LITTORE  PORTUM 


“Quae  postquam  multa  perpessus  nocte  Cupido 
EITugit,  pulsa  taudem  caligine  somni 
Evolat  ad  superos,  porlaque  evadit  eburna.” 

The  words  ‘pulsa  tandem  caligine  somni’  in  this 
plain  imitation  of  our  author  by  the  learned  and  ele- 
gant Ausonius  ( Cupid.  Cruc.  101 ),  leave  no  doubt  on 
niy  mind  that  Virgil  means  to  describe,  in  the  words 
of  our  text,  not  alone  Enetis’s  return  from  the  under- 
world, but,  at  the  same  lime , his  awaking  out  of  the 
dream  in  wdiich  only  (as  the  poet  would  now  at  last 
intimate ) bis  visit  to  tbe  under-world  had  been  paid. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  reprobation,  with  which 
this  termination  of  llie  sixth  Book  of  the  Eneis  has 
been  visited  by  Heyne,  and  others  whose  opinions 
have  weight  with  the  |iublic , 1 think  it  impossible  to 
imagine  any  denouement  more  simple,  natural,  and 
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(even  in  Virgil's  own  lime  and  before  it  liad  become 
classical  from  his  use  of  it)  classical  and  poetical. 

Littore.  — In  this  instance  ns  in  some  few  others 
I justify  Wagner’s  deviation  from  the  Ileynian  reading. 
Littore  is  to  be  preferred  to  ‘liniite’,  first,  because 
required  in  order  to  show  that  the  journey  from  Cuma 
to  Cajeta  was  made  (as  the  following  verse,  no  less 
than  the  necessity  of  the  case,  shows  it  was  made)  by 
sea  (recto  littore,  right  along  the  shore,  coastwise, 
i.  e.  coasting);  and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  only 
the  reading  (according  to  Foggini)  of  the  Medicean, 
and  (according  to  Bollari)  of  the  Vatican  Fragment, 
but  is  recognised  besides  both  by  Servius  {aAAen.Ill.16) 
and  Donatus,  the  former  however  alone  understanding 
the  passage  correctly,  the  latter,  by  some  egregious 
blunder,  supposing  that  Eneas  walked  along  the  shore 
all  the  way  to  Cajeta,  and  only  there  at  last  met  his 
fleet.  I have  myself  e.xamined  only  tlie  two  Leipzig 
and  the  Dresden  MSS.  respecting  the  passage.  In 
both  the  former  I have  found  littore,  in  the  latter 
Mi  mite’.  Littore  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Modena 
Ed.  of  1475,  of  both  the  Heinsii,  both  the  Stephenses, 
and  Bersmann;  also  of  Burmann  and  La  Cerda.  The 
silence  of  Pierius  shows  that  he  found  no  variety  of 
reading.  Compare,  En.  V11I.57 : “Ripis  et  recto  flumine  ;” 
straight  along  the  river’s  bank. 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


1.  p.  1.  Line  3 from  bottom,  complete  the  verse 
by  adding:  ce.nus  c.nde  latincm 

1.  p.  2.  Line  3 from  bottom,  instead  of  247,  read  246. 
I.  p.  2.  Dele  the  two  last  lines. 
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I.  |).  4.  Line  7 from  boUom,  instead  ol'  484.  VI.  84. 
141.  882,  read  488;  VI.  83,  730. 

I.  |).  5.  After  line  3 from  bottom,  add: 
and  Statius’s  personified  Pictas 

Sacvum  ....  Jovcm,  Parcasqiie  nocetilcs 
Vociferans,  seseque  polis,  et  luce  rclicia 
Descensuram  Erebo,  el  Stygios  jam  malic  Penates: 

‘(juid  me',  ait,  ‘ut  saevis  animantum,  ac  saepe  Dcorum 
Obstaluram  auimis,  jrinceps  natura,  creabas?' 

Theb.  XL  4G2. 

1.  p.  9.  First  line,  instead  of  Metempsychosis  of  the 
Eneis,  read  Six  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times, 

[.  p.  16.  Line  6 from  bottom,  instead  of  step,  or 
walk,  read  step,  walk,  or  go, 

I.  p.  16.  Line  3 from  bottom,  substitute  a period 
for  the  semicolon ; and  dele  the  whole  of  the  subse- 
rpient  clause. 

I.  p.  20.  Line  3 from  bottom,  after  Period  add: 
For  an  additional  argument  that  the  arx  of  Eolus  was 
outside  the  of  the  winds,  see  Comm.  En.VI.3GG. 

I.  p.  26.  Line  13  from  bottom,  instead  of  Cntal., 
read  Catil. 

1.  p.  32.  Line  19  from  top,  instead  q{313,  read  311. 

I.  p.  67.  Line  15  from  top,  instead  of  Cai.alina,  read 
Calilina, 

I.  p.  110.  Line  7 from  bottom,  instead  ofdffiS,  read 
5G3 : 

1.  p.  111.  After  line  11  from  bottom,  add: 

P.  S.  No  light  is  thrown  upon  the  word  ‘cris- 
pare’  by  Animian’s  use  of  it,  XIV.  2,  in  connexion 
with  ’lela’;  XX.  4,  in  connexion  with  ‘missilia’;  and 
XXVIl.  10,  in  connexion  with  ‘hastas’.  In  each  of 
the  three  places  the  sense  is  equally  good  whether  with 
his  editors,  .1.  Wagner  and  Erfiirdl,  we  understand 
it  to  mean  ‘ rihrare or,  as  I have  ventured  to  explain 
it  in  our  text,  to  grasp;  hold  /irmly  grasped  in  the  hand. 
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I.  |>.  123.  Alter  Iasi  line  insert  the  rollowing; 

123. 

JAMQrE  ASCENriF.UANT  COLI.EM  yl'I  PLURI.MIS  IIRBI 
IMMINET  AflVERSASnUE  ASPECTAT  DESITPER  ARCE.S 

Ttfiiv  fuv  11, yt,v  Tqot‘^r,yiav, 

f/fTotty  nuQ  tii'ir,y  IluU.udu^,  xuioi;'toy 
rimy  Kv.ioidu^  xuOfivuio.” 

Eurip.  flippol.  ?9. 

“'t>aid'i)a  diu  ro  y.u).).oQ  tiiand'Him  avrov  rare  jitv 
aTity.&ovtog  ttg  TfjoigtiPu  id\)vnaro  te()OP  Acpiio- 
diTPjg  7T«()Cf  rijp  AkqokoXip,  Oiinp  tjp  xad-oijap  rtjp 
T(joiUjva.  " Diod.  Sicui..  IV’.  62. 


I.  p.  125.  Line  6 I'rom  bottom,  instead  of  ‘.Alfieri', 
read  ‘the  Baskerville’.  (Note.  Alfieri  wrote  his  Trans- 
lation of  the  Eneis  on  the  margin  of  a Baskerville's 
Virgil,  which,  happily,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  Library,  in  Florence.  Having  seen  and  examined 
the  volume  when  1 was  in  Florence  in  1850,  and  ob- 
served that  it  contained  many  corrections  of  the  text 
in  the  handwriting  of  Alfieri  (ex.  gr.  at  vers.  436  ol 
tlie  fourth  Book,  the  ‘dederis’  of  the  Baskerville  text 
has  been  altered  into  ‘dederit’,  and  the  note  “i.  e. 
Enea"  appended  in  the  margin),  I took  it  for  granted 
that  the  text  affixed  side  by  side  to  Alfieri’s  Trans- 
lation (in  his  Opere,  Brescia,  1809),  was  this  Basker- 
villian  text  so  corrected  by  Alfieri  himself,  and  have 
accordingly,  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  Commentaries 
spoken  of  an  “Alfieri's  text”  as  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  Baskervillian.  It  was  not  long  however  be- 
fore 1 discovered  my  error,  and  observed  that  the  text 
affixed  to  Alfieri's  Translation  is  not  the  Baskervillian 
so  corrected  by  Alfieri,  but  the  original  Baskervillian. 

I have  therefore  to  request  my  readers  to  consider  the 
text  which  in  the  early  part  of  these  Commentaries, 
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I s|>euk  or  as  Allleri’s  and  dislincl  Iroin  the  Baskervilic, 
to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Baskerville  ilsell, 
.and  to  excuse  an  error  into  which  1 have  been  led  by 
Alfieri’s  editors  themselves,  who,  publishing  his  Trans- 
lation after  his  death,  have,  I know  not  whether  to 
say  ignorantly  or  negligently,  but  cerUiinly  very  in- 
juriously to  the  Translator,  affixed  to  bis  Translation 
a text  often  materially  dillerent  from  that  from  which 
he  translated;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  passage  already 
cited,  and  at  vers.  429  of  Book  I,  where,  while  Alfieri 
himself  translates  from  ‘op  tare’,  his  affixed  text  has 
‘aptare’). 

I.  p.  137.  Line  5 from  bottom,  after  Period  add: 

Ninthly,  because  it  is  ‘Dea  supereminel 

omnes’  in  the  exactly  corresponding  passage  of  Ovid 
(Me  tarn.  III.  17S): 

“.Sicut  cranl,  viso  iiiidac  sua  pectora  Nymphae 
Perciisseri!  viro,  stibilisquc  ululatihus  omne 
Impicvorc  nemus.  eirriimrusaoquc  Dianain 
Corporibiii  tcxrrc  eiiis.  Tamcii  allior  Ulia 
Ipsa  Di?a  <'st,  colloqiic  Icnus  supereniinct  omiics." 

I.  p.  117.  Line  6 from  bottom,  after  Period  add: 
That  such  precisely  is  the'  meaning  of  the  emphatic 
(see  Comm.  En.  11.  246)  armaque,  seems  to  me  to 
be  placed  beyond  doulit  by  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  address  of  Jason  to  .\eetes,  of  which  Hioneus’s 

4 *>4’ 

address  to  Dido  is  a copy: 

.1  >•  'II  ■ 

, — “Kui  dt  toi  . , 

^ //poiyfoWi  iiijir  ytQiji  9or,y  anoumu 

Jut  ovy  Si’avi/ofiiiiai  ye  eiu  iiy  alloy  , 

,)r,jwy  aqi'iijt(i(wjiy  cto  irxr;ATpo((Tj  daftuaaae.”  ^ 

Apullu.'i.  Riioti.  Ul.  392. 

i/'y  ‘ t.  l<  >.  < * ' 

I.  p 150.  Top  line,  dele  the  words  enclosed  in 
parenthesis;  and  after  line  19  from  top,  add: 

The  form  of  expression  has  been  borrowed  by  Sta- 
tius, Tkeb.  1.  6S3  : 
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“Nec  sic  aviTsuin  Faina  Jlyccnia 
Volvit  iter;"  ‘ , 

a road  so  entirely  turned  away  from  Mycenae. 

I.  p.  163.  Last  line,  after  Period  add;  Compare  ('£«. 
VI.  567): 

“Caslig^atriue  audilque  doles,  subig'ilque  faleri," 
where  tlie  order  of  lime  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
order  of  statement.  See  (below,  in  these  Addenda) 
Comment  on  that  passage, 

I.  p.  168.  Line  12  from  top,  after  toih,  add:  also 
in  Statius  (Theb.  III.  2): 

“Noctc  sub  ancipiti,  quamvis  hiimcntibus  aslris 
Longiis  ad  Auroram  superet  labor.” 

II.  p.  41.  Line  5 from  bottom,  instead  of  484.  VI. 
84,  741  and  882,  read  483;  V.  522  (§11);  VI.  83,  739. 

II.  p.  55.  After  line  8 from  top,  add:  (compare 
“Hunc  ncque  divisis  cepissenl  Pergama  muros.”  Stat. 
Silv.  I.  1.  11). 

II.  i>.  75.  Line  11  from  top,  instead  of  I.  4.  read 
I.  4.  1. 

II.  p.  109.  Line  18  from  lop,  after  Period  add: 
See  also  the  use  made  by  .Apollonius  Rhodius  (IV. 940) 
of  Ihe  exactly  corresponding  Greek  term,  ntua,  to  ex- 
press the  whole  skirt,  or  petticoat  part,  of  the  female 
dress ; 

Aevxot^  ftu  yovvnai 

and  the  confirmatory  statement  of  Nonius,  that  the  terra 
‘limbus  ’ was  applied  not  merely  to  the  sewed-on  border, 
but  to  the  garment  itself  on  which  the  border  was 
sewed:  “Limbus,  muliebre  vestimenlum  quod  purpuram 
in  imo  habet.” 

11.  p.  110.  After  line  19  from  top,  insert:  Nay,  she 
is  even  represented  by  Apollon.  Rhodius  (IV.  1309) 
as  issuing  Tiau^aivovaot  out  ol  the  head  of  Jupiter: 
— **yli  nor'  A&r}vi}y, 

Uutti  or*  cx  nufUfiaivovott^ 

rivjo^itvui  7'^iro)#o;  i<p'  vbaai  /iriliiKrapTo/' 
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II.  p.  118.  Alter  line  19  from  top,  add: 

There  cannot,  1 think,  be  a doubt  but  that  the  pre- 
ternatural ligfhl  on  the  head  of  lulus  was  considered 
as  of  the  happiest  omen , not  so  much  because  it  was 
a preternatural  light  on  his  head,  as  because  it  had 
its  seat  in  his  apex,  i.  e.  in  the  topmost,  talismanic 
lock  on  the  crown  of  his  head;  see  En.  IV.  698  and 
Comment  IV.  691,  § J'. 

II.  p.  121.  Line  15  from  top,  instead  of  4S4 ; V. 
525.  read  4S3;  V.  522,  § II. 

II.  p.  125.  Line  20  from  lop,  after  Period  add: 

**Si  quacras,  ubi  sit  formosi  mater  lull: 

Occidit,  a duro  sola  rclicta  viro.” 

Ovid,  Ueroid.  J'//. 

III.  p.  26.  Line  7 from  top,  dele  from  ‘lento  mar- 
more’  as  far  as  gives  with  it  (line  10)  inclusive. 

* III.  p.  27.  .After  line  8 from  top,  add: 

P.  S.  It  will  perhaps  be  asked:  “If  the  radical 
meaning  of  ‘lentus’  be,  as  stated  in  the  above  Com- 
ment, pliant,  supple,  ductile,  and  if  ‘lentare  arcus, 
remos,’  be  to  render  bows  and  oars  supple,  to  take 
the  rigidity  out  of  bows  and  oars,  viz.  by  frequent 
straining  and  tugging  of  them,  how  arc  we  to  explain 
such  expressions  as  Virgil’s  “lentus  in  umbra”  (Eel. 
I.  4),  Horace’s  “lentus  spectator”  (Epist.  II.  1.  178), 
and  Silius’s  “lentando  fervida  bella”  (Vlll.  II)?”  To 
this  question  I reply  that  in  all  these  instances,  and 
I believe  in  every  other  instance  which  may  be  adduced 
of  a similar  use  of  ‘lentus’  and  ‘lentare’,  these  terms 
retain  more  or  less  of  the  primitive  sense  assigned 
to  them  in  the  above  Comment;  that  Virgil’s  “lentus 
in  umbra”  and  Horace’s  “lentus  spectator”  express 
the  state  opposite  to  that  of  exertion,  tension  and  rigidity 
(German,  Spannung),  that  state  in  which  the  muscles, 
or,  if  you  please,  the  mind,  or  more  probably  in  each 
of  the  just  mentioned  instances , both  body  and  mind. 
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the  whole  individual , is  in  a relaxed , unexerled, 
inactive,  listless  state;  in  that  state  which  as  near  as 
possible  approaches  to  that  of  a bow  in  its  unstrung 
(‘lentils’)  state, and  that  “lentando  fervida  bclla”  applied 
by  Silius  to  Fabius  Cunctator,  expresses  the  well  known 
tactics  of  that  Genenil,  his  rendering  wars,  which  had 
been  previously  vehement  (‘concita’,  ‘fervida’),  languid 
and  relaxed ; his  depriving  them  of  their  tension  and 
rigidity,  unstringing  them  as  it  were,  and  reducing  them 
to  a state  of  pliant  lisllessness;  making  them  dull 
and  slow. 

The  difficulty  which  commentutors  and  lexicographers 
have  found  in  explaining  ‘lentils’  (and  a fortiori  m ex 
plaining  ‘lenlare’)  has  arisen  from  (here  being  no 
corresponding  term  in  modern  languages;  no  word  used 
to  express,  according  to  circumstances,  both  active 
and  passive  pliancy;  both  the  active  pliancy  (sup- 
ideness)  of  the  serpent’s  spine  (Ovid.  Metam.lII.  66), 
of  the  wrestler  or  warrior  (see  Servius’s  quotation  from 
Ennius  above),  of  Neaera’s  arms  (Hoa.  Epod.  Xf\  6), 
and  the  passive  pliancy  of  wax,  birdlime,  the  willow, 
the  ductile  and  malleable  metals,  oars,  bows,  dying 
Camilla’s  neck,  the  listless  spectator  in  the  theatre,  and  the 
indolent  sleeper  or  lounger  in  the  shade;  I might  add, 
of  the  sea  in  a calm,  when  the  oars  “in  lento  luctantur 
marmore’’  (En.  VII.  2S),  struggle  with  difficulty  through 
the  water,  which  has  become  listless  and  inactive 
(“maria  pigro  lixa  languore. ’’  Senec.  Ayam.  161)  and 
no  longer  helps  the  oars  on  by  its  own  proper  motion. 

III.  p.  33.  After  line  9 from  bottom,  add : 

‘Cedere  honore  ’,  as  fEn.  IX.  620)  “ cedite  ferro’’.  For 
numerous  examples  of  this  use  of ‘cedere’  (sciz.  with  (he 
ablative  of  the  thing  ceded  from)  see  Weber,  ad  Lucan. 
VIII.  693;  and  for  the  precise  expression  ‘honore  ce- 
dere’, though  in  a slightly  different  sense,  see  (Pi.ix. 
Panegyr.  94):  “Tu  clara  jiidicii  tiii  signa  misisti , cum 
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prolKuscenli  ad  exercilum  tuo  nomine,  Uio  lionore, 
eessisli." 

III.  |i.  .‘IS.  After  line  14  from  (op,  add:  Coin|)arc 
(exactly  parallel)  Cicero,  De  yulura  Deorum  If.  44: 
“Ca|)iti  aiilem  Equi  proximal  Aquarii  dextra,  totus()iie 
deinceps  Aquarius ■.  . . Hinc  autcin  aspicitur 

Ul  sese  osleiidcns  emergit  Scorpius  allc 

Dcinde  Delphiims Quem 

suijsequeiis 

Kervidus  illc  C-'inis  stellanim  luce  rcfiilget. 

Post  Lepus  subsequilur;"  where  ‘Hinc’  is  not,  from 
this  place,  but  ne.rt  after  this. 

III.  p.  45.  After  line  9 from  bottom,  add: 

Compare  “Cyclojiia  saxa,”  En.  1.  205;  and 
— “Acriaimnic  educerc  molcm. 

Cyclopum  scopulos  ultra.” 

SrAT.  Silt.  V.  3.  4D. 

III.  p.  47.  After  line  1 1 from  bolloin,  add : 
and  Seneca,  Medea,  301: 

“Aiidax  itiniium,  qiii  frela  primus 
Hale  tarn  frafe-iti  perllda  rupit; 

Terrasquo  suas  post  Icrfra  vidciis. 

Allimam  levilius  credidit  uiirU', 
piibioquc  8CCBUS  aequora  cursu, 

I’oliiit  teiiui  liderc  ligno, 
tiller  vitae  iiiorlisquc  via.s 
Nimium  graiili  liiuitc  duclo.” 

IV.  p.  26.  Alter  line  10  from  bottom,  .add: 
Matehs.xm.  — “Scin  Mutlcrgefild’ ” Voss.  No,  not 
trhere  he  teas  bom,  but  belonging  to  his  mother,  sacred 
to  his  mother.  See  ‘‘malerna  myrto,”  En.  f.  72; 
‘‘malernas  aves,”  En.  VI.  193 ; myrtle,  birds,  belonging 
io  his  mother,  sacred  to  his  mother;  the  only  sense  in 
which  the  word  has  ever  been  used  by  Virgil. 

IV.  p.  35.  Line  18  from  top,  afler  Jtou add; 
.and  fVopa,  rers.  I):  i 

“Copa  Syrisca.  caput  (iraia  rcdimila  mitclla.” 
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IV.  p.  48.  Alter  line  0 from  boUoin , add:  and 
especially  Cicero,  I’lisci//.  {maest.  /.  SO:  “lla  eniin  cen- 
sebal,  itaqiie  disseriiil  (Socrates  sciz.):  duas  esse  vias, 
duplicesque  cursus  aninioruin  c corpore  excedentiiim. 
nain  qui  se  humanis  vitiis  conlaininavissenl..  et  se  lotos 
libidinibus  dedidisscnt,  quibus  caecati , vel  domesticis 
vitiis  alque  flagitiis  sc  inquinavissenl,  vel  republica 
violanda  fraudes  inexpiabiles  concc|)issent,  iis  devium 
quoddam  iter  esse,  seclusum  a concilio  deoruni:  qui 
autein  se  integros  caslosque  servavissenl,  quibusque 
fuissel  minima  cum  corporibus  eonlagio,  sescque  ab 
his  semper  sevocassent,  essenlque  in  corporibus  humanis 
viiam  imitati  deorum : his  ad  illos , a quibus  essent 
profecli,  redilum  facilcm  patcre." 

IV.  |).  56.  -\fler  line  11  from  bottom,  add:  Com- 
pare En.  III.  331;  and  Liv.  I.  48  (of  Tullia):  “Agitan- 
libus  h'uriis  sororis  el  viri.” 

IV^  p.  G9.  .\fler  Iasi  line  but  one,  add: 
and  Seneca,  Here.  ()ct.  609: 

“Tenet  auraluni  lirnen  Ertnnys, 

F2t  cum  magnae  palueio  fores, 

Intrant  fraudes,  cauti(|nc  doli, 

Fcrrumrinc  lateiis." 

IV,  p.  71.  Line  9 from  bottom,  read 

— • “Pinijiiem  laedis,  el  robore  seclo 
Ingenteni,  struxere  pyram.” 

V’l.  p.  23.  .After  line  10  from  lop,  add: 

395. 

TARTARECM  ILI.E  MANU  CUSTODF-.U  IX  VINCI.A  PF.TIVIT 
Il'Sirs  A SOUO  REGIS  TRAXITOUF.  TiiF.MESTEM 

Here,  as  at  r.  214,  and  IV.  505,  I entirely  agree  with 
Wakefield’s  punctuation : 

IN  VINCLA  pmviT 

IPSn-S  A SOllO  REGIS, 

and  to  Wagner’s  “ Ego  Mediceum  secutus,  el  post  pe- 
TiviT  el  post  REGIS  interpunxi,”  reply  that  the  sense  is 
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always  a belter  guide  lo  llie  punctuation  lliun  the 
aiilliority  of  any  scribe;  see  Comments  E/i.  1.  122; 
11.  420.  The  removal  of  llie  pause  placed  by  the  Me- 
dicean  after  pktivit  has  the  advantage , not  only  of 
strengthening  and  defining  petivit,  but  of  referring  ipsins 
A souo  REGIS  equally  to  both  verbs,  lo  the  complement 
of  PETiviT  no  less  than  lo  petivit  itself.  The  same  MS. 
whose  guidance  Wagner  follows  in  placing  a pause  after 
PETIVIT,  places  (see  Foggini)  a similar  pause  after  ‘ar- 
matus',  '.iSS,  after  ‘viva ’,  t’.  and  aller ‘eunlem ’, 
V.  392.  If  the  guide  be  safe,  why  has  not  Wagner 
followed  him  on  these  so  near,  and  so  similar, 
occasions? 

VI.  p_.  31.  .\fler  line  15  from  to;),  add: 

C.ASTIGATOUE  AlDITyUE  DOLOS  SITBIGITOI’E  EATERI  <fec. The 

vOTioov  noottnov  observed  by  Servius  in  this  pas- 
sage is  not  accidental;  first,  because  it  is  according  lo 
Virgil's  usual  manner  thus  lo  reverse  in  his  statement 
the  order  of  lime  (see  Comm.  En.  1.  701);  and  secondly, 
because  in  this  particular  instance  it  has  the  (mani- 
festly intended ) elfecl  of  bringing  the  e.xplanalion  and 
thing  explained,  into  as  close  apposition  as  possible: 
auiiissi.MA  REGNA,  CASTiGAT.  It  being  the  invariable 
practice  (as  it  is  the  no  small  excellence)  of  Virgil  lo 
place  the  principal  idea  first,  and  the  minor  or  sub- 
sidiary ideas  second  (see  Comments  En.  I.  500,  701 ; 
II.  96),  and  the  principal  idea  being  frequently  the 
latest  in  order  of  time,  the  vartQov  7iQore()oi>  comes 
necessarily  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Virgil. 

VI.  p.  44.  Line  S from  lop,  alter  Period  add: 
Compare  the  application  by  Ausonius  of  this  same 
term  ‘ suspenses  ’ lo  Cupid  crucified  by  the  Heroines 
in  Hades: 

“Hujus  in  excelso  suspciisum  slipile  Amorem 
Devinctum  post  terga  nianns,  substrictaque  plantis 
Vinonla  moerpntom.  tmllo  moHcramino  po#‘na#» 

Affigunt.” 

Auson.  Cupido  Civci  Affixus,  59. 
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FURTHER  ADDENDA. 


II.  |).  110.  After  line  2 from  lop,  add: 

Thai  UMBO  in  Ihe  lexl  means  the  whole  Peplum  of 
Pallas  (Ihe  sewed -on  slripe  being  put  by  the  usual 
Synechdoche  for  the  whole  dress)  is  further  shown 
by  that  passage  of  Slatius  in  which  Apollo  Musageles  is 
described  as  pulling  off  (as  soon  as  he  has  done 
playing  on  the  lyre)  ihe  embroidered  ‘limbus’,  i.  e.  Ihe 
gown  with  embroidered  border,  which  he  had  worn 
while  playing: 

“Duniquc  chelyn  laiiro,  textumque  illustre  coronae 
Subligat,  el  picto  dUcingit  pectora  limbo.” 

neb.  ri.  366; 

where  ‘limbo’  is,  not  the  sewed -on  border,  but  the 
whole  dress  or  gonm;  first,  because  it  was  not  the  . 
border,  but  Uie  whole  dress  which  Apollo  pul  off;  and 
secondly,  because  the  term  ‘ discingere ’,  where  else- 
where used,  applies  not  to  Uie  border,  or  ‘ limbus  ’ pro- 
perly so  called,  but  to  the  whole  dress , as  shown  by 
the  Roman  proverb,  “Discincla  veslis,  discinclus  ani- 
mus,” quoted  by  Desprez,  ad  Hor.  Epod.  I.  34. 

Any  doubt  which  may  remain  on  the  reader’s 
mind  Uial  umbo  in  the  text,  is  the  whole  female 
dress,  shirt  or  petticoat  of  Pallas,  will  I think  disappear 
on  a comparison  o(  (he  above  passage  of  the  Thebuid, 
in  which  Apollo  is  described  as  pulling  the  ‘limbus’ off 
his  chest,  with  the  passage  in  the  Achilleis  quoted  in 
my  Commentary  above,  in  which  the  ‘limbus’  is 
described  as  confining  the  step  of  Achilles  when  Thetis 
has  dressed  him  in  petticoats.  The  embroidered  ‘lim- 
bus' which  Apollo  undoes  from  about  his  breast,  and 
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Blit  my  newly  wedded 's  lying 
in  her  coffin,  in  tlie  churchyard, 
Where’  1 ’d  rather  be  beside  her 
Than  here  wandering  broken  hearted. 

Waisenhaus-Strasse,  DRESDEN,  July  10,  1853. 


Fear  not  Death;  Death  's  bvit  a cipher; 

A mere  blank,  a non-existence; 

When  thou  diest  thou  biit  retiimest 
To  the  state  in  which  thou  layest 
Unobstructed , unmolested , 

All  the  past  eternal  ages. 

While  all  things  that  lived  were  suffering. 

Fear  to  live;  it ’s  Life  tliat  suffers; 

All  things  round  are  Life’s  tormentors; 
Living,  suffering,  but  two  different 
Words  expressive  of  the  same  thing; 
i and  Thou  but  things  that  suffer 

f 

Till  we  ’re  1 and  Thou  no  longer; 

Death  an  end  to  1 and  Thou  puts. 

And  with  1 and  Thou  to  suffering. 

Thou  that  diest,  fear  to  die  not; 

Not  even  Life  thou  Idsest,  dying; 

To  have  lost,  thou  must  survive  Death; 
Loss  belongs  but  to  the  living. 


Waisenhaus-Strasse,  DRESDEN,  July  31,  1853. 
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